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CHAPTEH    I. — THE    DOVECOTE   TOWER. 


\VlTil  the  down  for  the  first 
time  shaved  from  liis  face, 
young  ^Kneas  stood  in  tho 
draughty  passage,  turning  his 
cocked  hat  in  his  hands  till  tho 
nap  had  a  cow's -lick  on  it. 
Chagrin  it  was  that  kept  the 
tutor  fidgeting  outside  the 
door  of  the  study,  where  at 
that  hour  he  ought  by  rights 
to  have  a  couple  of  pupils  on 
the  march  with  him  and 
Cn'sar's  sturdy  lads  through 
Gaul.  It  is  one  of  tho  solemn 
days  in  life  for  a  man  when  he 
starts  to  use  a  razor  :  now 
that  the  curly  down  was  gone, 
and  .Kneas  had  seen  in  his 
glass  a  youth  as  boyish  as  he 
always  shamefully  felt  himself 
to  be,  he  rued  the  rash  act  that 
seemed  to  rob  him  in  a  moment 


of  his  manhood.  lie  had  como 
for  the  evening  lesson  with  his 
pupils,  feeling  somewhat  like  a 
man  half-naked  in  a  dream, 
but,  like  the  usual  dreamer  in 
these  circumstances,  hopeful  no 
one  might  observe  his  own 
confusion  at  the  absence  of 
a  beard  —  a  small  one  at  tho 
best  :  he  had  come  prepared 
at  most  for  the  bantering  of 

~ 

Margaret  Duncanson,  eager  to 
have  it  past,  and  now  tho 
skirmish  was  postponed  !  That 
was  to  make  a  double  call  upon 
his  courage,  and  the  supply  he 
had  flogged  up  for  this  ren- 
counter was  already  vanished 
— gone  from  the  field  in  a 
shameful  rout,  and  the  enemy 
not  yet  in  sight. 

Feeling    that    new-recovered 
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velvet  chin  of  his  with  nervous 
fingers,  he  stood  in  the  dark  of 
the  lobby  swithering  what  he 
should  do  next.  The  house 
was  full  of  the  smell  of  celery  ; 
Drimdorran  had  some  curious 
Lowland  whims,  and  dined  at 
the  hour  of  four  from  the  first 
day  he  became  a  laird  ;  faint 
rumours  of  the  kitchen  wafted 
up  the  stairs  at  times,  to  hang 
about  all  evening  like  the  mists 
upon  Glen  Aray.  At  the 
passage-end  —  far  off,  for  the 
house  was  long  and  the  passage 
stretched  from  wing  to  wing  of 
it — a  voice  was  booming  from 
Drimdorran's  closet  room  ; 
Drimdorran  never  boomed 
with  greater  satisfaction  to 
himself  than  after  waking 
from  the  noisy  doze  which 
always  followed  on  his  dinner. 
Some  one  was  in  his  room 
with  him — not  Margaret,  his 
daughter,  nor  his  ward,  young 
Campbell,  yEneas's  other  pupil; 
at  times  a  grown  man's  voice 
broke  in  on  a  different  key  on 
the  laird's  delivery ;  he  had  an 
outside  visitor. 

Except  for  this  familiar  sound 
from  old  Drimdorran's  business 
quarters,  that  night  the  passage 
might  have  been  a  gully  of  the 
wood  abandoned  to  the  dark, 
and  vegetable  odours ;  the 
quiet  that  held  the  dwelling 
was  the  quiet  of  suspense  and 
expectation  even  though  Drim- 
dorrau  boomed. 

"  They  have  gone  out ;  I 
wonder  where  they  are  ? " 
thought  yEneas,  and  walked 
along  the  passage.  It  had 
upon  its  flags  a  runner  carpet 
— yet  another  of  Drimdorran's 
Sassenach  concessions, — and  his 
footsteps  made  no  sound.  At 
the  top  of  the  service  stair 


which  led  from  the  under- 
world of  stanchioned  windows 
where  Drimdorran's  celery  s^ip 
was  cooked,  a  man  stepped  out 
with  a  lighted  candle  and  drew 
back,  alarmed,  when  he  ran 
against  the  tutor. 

""King  of  the  Elements, 
Master  yEneas,  but  I  got  there 
the  start  !  "  he  gasped.  "  You 
have  chased  the  breath  of  me 
into  my  breast  !  This  is  a 
house  that  frightens  me  —  so 
full  of  things  in  waiting. 
Shadows  !  Sounds  !  My  loss, 
that  I  ever  left  the  Islands! 
In  the  name  of  the  Good 
Being  now,  what  did  yon  on 
your  face?  I  did  not  know 
one  bit  of  you,  and  you  before 
with  such  a  noble  whisker  !  " 

"  Coma  leat  *in  ! — Never  mind 
that,  just  man!"  said  /Eneas, 
also  in  the  Gaelic.  "What  am 
I  but  looking  for  two  rangers? 
Didst  thou  by  chance  see  :my 
sight  of  my  scholars  and  they 
a-wandering  ?  " 

The  Muileach,  as  they  called 
him  from  the  isle  of  Mull  he 
came  from,  was  Drimdorran's 
man,  and  had  learned  in  that 
employ  to  be  discreet  in  seeing 
anything.  He  shook  his  head, 
a  hand  about  the  candle  for  the 
draughts,  and  said  :  "  I  have 
put  no  eye  on  them  since 
dinner,  Master  ^Eneas" — but 
there  he  stopped,  being  friendly 
with  the  tutor,  threw  a  glance 
across  his  shoulder  to  be  sure 
they  were  alone,  gave  a  pull  at 
his  nose  and  whispered  in  the 
loof  of  his  hand,  "  It  might  be 
them,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  saw 
at  the  mouth  of  evening  down 
beside  the  river." 

Some  dash  of  the  conspir- 
ator, a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  an- 
noyed the  tutor.  "So?"  said 
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he  shortly;  "I'll  take  a  turn 
that  road  and  maybe  come  on 
them,"  and  he  walked  out  at 
the  porch  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  little  more  than  a 
step  to  the  clean,  cool  night 
from  the  celery-scented  lobby 
of  Drimdorran  House,  but 
every  step  in  life  has  its  own 
particular  fate  attending  it, 
and  ^Eneas  Maoxnaster,  though 
he  could  not  guess  it,  gave  a 
twist  to  his  seeming  destiny 
on  the  moment  he  had  crossed 
the  threshold. 

He  was  fairly  launched  upon 
the  great  adventure  of  his  life. 


Drimdorran  Houso,  with  two 
or  three  hundred  years  of 
weather  in  its  bones,  stood 
on  the  slopes  that  rose  to  the 
north  above  the  river.  Im- 
mediately about  it  lay  its 
garden,  sheltered  from  the  east 
by  clumps  of  wind-sown  firs 
and  a  belt  of  holly  round  them. 
From  the  windows  of  the 
house  its  owner,  at  a  glance, 
could  see  his  whole  estate — 
not  great,  but  snug  and  com- 
pact, tucked  in  a  warm  fold 
of  the  valley,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  MacCailein's  land, 
with  finest  grazing  of  the 
parish  stretched  for  half  a 
mile  along  the  river  bank,  and 
on  the  other  side  two  profit- 
able farms.  Upon  that  green 
expanse  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  a  single  tree  had  never 
been  encouraged,  save  a  scrog 
of  beech  and  alder  Duucanson 
the  laird  had  put  as  a  kind 
of  screen  between  his  outlook 
and  the  dovecote  tower,  which 
stood,  three  stories  high,  more 
like  a  place  of  ancient  strength 


than  a  pigeon-house,  upon  the 
river's  brim.  As  yet  the  plant- 
ing was  too  young  to  hide  the 
tower  in  any  sense,  except,  as 
it  might  seem,  from  its  former 
tenants.  Never  a  bird  was 
harboured  now  in  the  dove- 
cote, where,  in  the  time  of  Paul 
Macrnaster,  /Eneas's  father, 
they  had  swarmed.  No  one 
rued  their  absence  less  than 
the  laird  himself,  who  had 
made  great  ado  with  them  and 
helped  to  breed  some  droll  fan- 
tastic kinds  of  them  with  ruffs 
and  pouter  bosoms  when  Paul 
was  still  the  laird,  and  he  was 
Paul's  commissioner.  Many 
an  hour  they  spent  there  in  the 
dovecote  loft;  the  little  lower- 
story  window  would  be  lit  till 
midnight  sometimes,  when 
these  two  were  waiting  for  a 
pigeon-post ;  on  the  leg  of  a 
homer-pigeon  came  the  news 
of  Sheriil'muir.  The  fancy  for 
them  must  have  been  most 
strong  in  Paul  Macmaster  ;  for, 
when  ho  was  dead,  and  Dun- 
canson  became  the  laird,  ho 
counted  what  it  cost  in  grain 
upon  the  stalk  to  feed  them, 
and  could  never  thole  the  coo- 
ing of  a  dove  again.  So  he 
locked  the  dovecote  up,  and  set 
the  beech  and  alder  round  it, 
yet  even  in  its  abandonment  its 
presence  someway  marked  the 
glen  even  more  than  did  the 
mansion-house. 

So  much  for  the  place  by 
daylight,  but  this  was  a  Sept- 
ember night  when  yEneas 
Maomaster  stepped  out  on  the 
lawn  of  what  should  have 
been  the  house  of  his  inher- 
itance, from  the  sound  of  the 
usurper's  booming  and  the 
smell  of  his  celery  soup,  and 
early  though  the  night  was 
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yet,  it  was  as  black  as  a 
porridge-pot.  There  had  been 
rain  all  day,  so  that  the  Aray 
roared  at  the  cataracts  below 
Carhman  Mill,  bub  now  the 
night  was  dry ;  a  wind,  most 
melancholy,  burdened,  to  his 
bookish  fancy,  with  the  griefs 
of  time  and  change,  mourned 
in  the  fir  plantations;  to  the 
east,  beyond  MacCailein's  castle 
policies,  he  could  hear  the  sea 
billow  thundering. 

No  light  was  in  the  glen 
except  from  the  house  he 
quitted,  where  some  windows, 
looked  back  on  from  a  little 
distance  when  lie  reached  the 
garden  foot,  appeared  as  yellow 
squares  stuck  high  up  on  the 
arch  of  night.  One  of  them 
ho  knew  to  be  the  window  of 
Drimdorran'a  closet,  none  of 
them  was  Margaret's.  He  felt 
that  the  best  thing  ho  could 
do  would  be  to  walk  into  the 
town  and  wait  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  truancy  until  the 
morrow's  morning,  but  at 
three-and-t \venty  years  of  ago 
it  is  always  something  else 
than  the  best  in  policy  that 
commands  our  acts,  and 
/Eneas,  with  one  hand  feel- 
ing at  his  chin  and  the  other 
at  times  thrust  out  before  him 
till  he  had  come  to  his  second 
eyes,  passed  through  the  fringe 
of  shrubbery  about  the  garden 
limits,  and  out  across  the  fields 
to  the  river-side.  By  the  time 
he  reached  it  he  had  <rot  a 

!"•» 

little  of  the  howlet's  vision, 
and  the  dovecote  and  its 
scraggy  thicket  were  to  be 
perceived  as  bodies  massive, 
blacker  than  the  night. 

O 

It  was  with  something  like 
dismay  he  saw,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  a  light  in  the 


little  window  on  the  ground- 
lloor  of  the  tower ! 

There  was  nothing,  based  on 
thinking,  beyond  the  Muileach's 
crafty  hint,  to  make  ^Kneas  as- 
cribe the  disappearance  of  his 
pupils  and  the  lighted  win- 
dow to  one  common  chain  of 
circumstances,  but  that  notion 
instantly  took  full  command 
of  all  his  movements.  For 
the  first  time,  since  he  quitted 
his  uncle's  house  in  the 
town  an  hour  ago,  he  lost 
the  uncomfortable  sense  of 
nakedness,  and  felt  more  like 
the  man  he  was  before  he 
shaved.  This  recovery  exhib- 
ited itself  in  a  feeling  of  moral 
indignation  that  he  should 
waste  his  time  on  a  ninny  like 
young  Campbell  and  a  girl 
with  so  little  st-ll'-respect  as 
to  skip  the  march  through 
Uaul  with  CVsar  for  the  sake 
of  a  clandestine  hour  in  an 
abandoned  pi  goon -house. 

At  first  his  inclination  was 
to  leave  the  scraggy  grove 
that  drew  the  night  wind 
through  its  rustling  tops  with 
the  swishing  sound  of  a  tide 
on  sand,  and  made  a  pattering 
among  the  alder  leaves,  but 
the  chance  of  discounting 
Margaret's  anticipated  banter- 
ing on  his  changed  appearance 
— once  again  remembered  with 
a  twinge  —  by  breaking  with 
tutorial  dignity  upon  her 
hiding  was  too  precious  to  be 
resisted.  On  an  impulse  that 
a  moment  of  reflection  would 
have  quelled,  lie  strode  across 
the  river  gravel  laid  a  score 
of  years  ago  so  thick  on  the 
path  that  led  to  the  dovecote 
that  even  yet  the  grass  had 
not  won  through  it,  and  he 
hammered  loudly  on  the  door. 
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There  was  no  answer  from 
within,  nor  the  slightest  sound 
of  movement. 

A  wild -bird  with  a  doleful 
whistle  rose  a  little  way  off 
by  the  water-side,  and  swept 
across  the  valley  towards 
Drimdorran  House,  whose  win- 
dows seemed  more  unbelievably 
aloft  in  space  than  ever.  All 
the  other  watery  windy  voices 
of  the  night  were  blent  for  the 
moment  in  a  deep  sonorous 
hum,  as  if  Glen  A  ray  had  be- 
come a  bagpipe  drone  to  which 
this  searcher  in  the  darkness 
had  his  ear;  a  gust  of  rising 
wind  was  blowing  from  Duu- 
ohuaoh. 

.Eneas  stood  back  a  pace, 
and,  lifting  up  his  head,  peered 
at  the  tower,  whose  rounded 
form  stretched  high  above  him 
like  a  lighthouse.  A  just  con- 
ception of  its  size  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  him  before  ;  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  stood 
close  up  beside  its  white  -harled 
walls,  and  in  the  gloom  they 
looked  immense,  mysterious,  in- 
vested with  some  immaterial 
essence  as  of  ancient  secrecy 
and  dead  men's  frustrate  plans. 
It  had  been  immemorially  old 
when  his  own  folk  owned 
Drimdorran,  yet  it  showed  no 
symptom  of  decay,  or  Duncan- 
son,  no  doubt,  had  long  since 
made  an  end  of  it  with  a  blast 
of  powder,  for  its  useless  pres- 
ence roused  his  visitors  to  curi- 
osity and  speculation. 

A  second  time  he  rapped 
in  vain,  then  groped  to  find 
the  sneck.  His  thumb  fell  on 
it  as  by  custom,  and  he  pushed 
the  door,  to  find,  with  some 
astonishment,  the  place  all 
dark  within.  All  dark  and 
teuautless  !  He  could  not 


doubt  that  he  had  seen  a  light 
a  minute  or  two  ago,  from  the 
little  window,  and  he  assumed 
that  whomsoever  used  it  had 
ascended  to  the  upper  ilights, 
but  the  thought  immediately 
gave  way  before  the  sure 
conviction  that  in  the  circle 
of  the  chamber  he  was  now 
encroached  on  there  was  ap- 
prehension cowering,  and  a 
lantern  or  a  candle  in  its 
hand. 

Distinctly  he  could  smell 
the  greasy  odour  of  a  tallow 
wick  ! 

It  was  ever  vEneas  Mac- 
master's  singular  conviction 
that  ho  was  a  hopeless  coward, 
•.ince  a  property  inherent  in 
his  blood  gave  startling  mean- 
ing to  events  which,  when 
approached  with  trepidation, 
were  disclosed  as  trivialities 
that  should  not  fright  a  child  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  ho 
stood  on  the  hard  mud  of 
the  dovecote  lloor,  that  it  was 
time  to  be  taking  his  feet  with 
him  (in  the  Gaelic  phrase  of 
it),  and  putting  the  door  be- 
tween him  and  this  mystery. 

Nevertheless  he  bided, 
fumbled  through  his  short- 
tailed  coat,  and  got  a  tinder- 
box  wherefrom  he  struck  a 
light  that  wanly  glowed  on 
the  pallid  face  of  Margaret 
Duncansou.  She  stood  in 
agitation  by  a  seed-bin,  with 
an  open  lantern  in  one  hand 
and  the  key  of  the  dovecote  in 
the  other. 

"  I  guessed  it  would  be  you," 
said  ^Eneas  quietly,  taking  the 
lantern  from  her  hand  and 
lighting  it  anew.  "  You  have 
six -and -thirty  ways  of  being 
foolish,  and  every  one  of  them's 
more  idiotic  than  the  other : 
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what  puts  you  on  an  escapade 
like  this,  and  I  to  be  wait- 
ing for  you  yonder  with  the 
Comment  arti  ?  " 

She  was  a  littlish  woman, 
black  -avised,  a  year  or  t\vo 
perhaps  his  junior,  with  eyes 
like  sloes,  not  strictly  speaking 
by  the  letter  beautiful,  but 
beautiful  enough  to  be  going 
on  with,  as  Iloderick  said  about 
his  first  shape  at  a  fishing-skiff. 
Her  head  \vas  bare,  as  if  she 
had  just  run  over  from  the 
house. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped,  with  a 
hand  on  her  heaving  chest, 
"you  have  given  me  two  hor- 
rible experiences!  I  thought 
at  first  you  were  in}'  father, 
and  then  when  you  struck  the 
light  I  thought  you  were  a 
stranger!  I  went  almost  into 
a  svvound  ;  if  I  live  to  a  hundred 
years  I'll  never  be  nearer  one. 
How  did  you  think  of  coining 
here?" 

yEneas  pointed  to  the  win- 
dow sunk  in  a  three-feet  depth 
of  wall  ;  she  saw  at  once  how 
it  had  betrayed  her,  looki  d 
about  her  hurriedly,  picked  up 
an  empty  sack  and  stuH'ed  it 
in  the  opening. 

"What  a  fool  I  was  not  to 
think  of  that  !"  said  she  with 
agitation.  "Nothing  would 
have  quicker  brought  my 
father  down  upon  me!" 

"And  what,  if  I  may  ask, 
are,  you  doing  here?"  said 


"Looking  about  me,  only," 
she  replied,  recovering  a  pert- 
ness  that  was  obviously  her 
nature.  "  I  was  determined 
to  see  the  inside  of  the 
doocot.  Here  have  I  been 
staring  at  it  every  day  since 
my  infancy,  and  this  is  the 


first  occasion  I  have  put  a  foot 
inside  the  door." 

"It's  surely  a  fancy  that 
could  be  gratified  at  a  more 
convenient  season,"  said  the 
tutor  gravely,  "and  with  less 
cf  the  clandestine  element. 
Auy  day,  I'm  sure  your  father 
would  have  given  you  the 
key." 

.She  made  a  grimace  which 
brought  an  unbroken  coal- 
black  line  across  her  face 
by  the  joining  of  her  eye- 
brows. '•  1  had  to  find  it 
for  myself,"  she  answered. 
"He  had  mislaid  it.  In  any 
case,  he  said  he  was  not 
going  to  have  me  break 
my  neck  on  these  rotten 
steps.  And  now  that  I  am 
here.  I  find  it  was  hardly 
worth  my  trouble;  there's 
nothing  wonderful  to  see,  and 
in  the  \i\^\  half -hour  I  have 
ransacked  the  place  from  top 
to  bottom." 

-/Eneas  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  at  the  wooden  steps 
which  led  to  the  hatch  above 
them. 

"They're  not  so  bad,"  said 
she. 

"You  would  get  the  wind 
about  you,  anyway,"  said 
yEneas.  "It  must  be  cold  up 
there,  blowing  through  a  hun- 
dred pigeon-holes." 

"  Not  it  !  As  snug  as  a 
cellar ;  every  pigeon  -  hole  in 
the  tower  is  boarded  up 
inside." 

With  the  lantern  dangling 
from  a  finger,  he  surveyed  the 
kind  of  cell  to  which  Miss 
Margaret's  escapade  had  led 
him.  It  must  have  been  the 
storeroom  of  the  dovecote  in 
its  active  period ;  the  great 
corn-bin  filled  up  a  part  of  it ; 
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there  was  a  pile  of  sacks  half- 
filled  with  mildewed  grain,  and 
others  wholly  empty ;  creels, 
spades,  and  other  tools  were 
flung  about ;  the  lantern,  too, 
he  found  was  to  be  included  in 
the  plenishing — Margaret  had 
found  it  hanging  on  a  staple. 
Upon  the  chamber  and  its 
properties  the  dust  of  years 
was  thickly  settled  ;  to  move 
on  the  earthen  floor  was  to 
raise  it  in  a  cloud  that  floated 
like  a  smoke  in  the  lantern's 
beams.  He  felt  begrimed, 
uncomfortable ;  some  repug- 
nance of  the  place  came  over 
him  ;  he  wanted  to  be  gone. 

Most  of  all  he  thought  of 
the  place  as  an  inappropriate 
setting  for  the  personality  of 
Margaret  Duncanson,  whose 
airy  summer  gown  demanded 
something  finer  in  the  way  of 
background  ;  whoso  spright- 
liuess  ill  -  accorded  with  the 
sombre  air  of  this  forsaken 
vault,  that  somehow  made  her 
less  attractive  than  she  was 
for  usual.  He  had  lost  the 
consciousness  of  the  change  on 

O 

his  appearance,  and  was  only 
brought  back  to  an  uneasy 
apprehension  of  her  mockery 
by  the  interest  with  which  she 
stared  at  him,  now  that  her 
fears  were  past.  There  was  a 
glint  of  mischief  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  cunningly  said  not  a 
word  on  the  topic  he  had  ex- 
pected her  to  make  much  of ; 
that  was  Margaret's  most  dis- 
concerting power  to  mortify — 
she  always  chose  some  differ- 
ent way  from  what  he  had 
expected. 

"That's  a  night  lost!"  he 
said  at  last.  "You're  ac- 
counted for,  but  where  is 
William?" 


She  flushed,  and  laughed  un- 
easily. "And  is  he  truant, 
too?"  she  asked.  "Never 
mind  !  I  have  something  here 
of  interest  to  show  you ;  I 
found  it  with  the  doooot  key, 
—  isn't  that  the  ravishing 
creature?" 

It  was  a  little  silver  snuff- 
box, which  she  opened  with 
the  pressure  of  a  finger  so 
that  he  could  see  inside  the 
lid  of  it  the  miniature  of  a 
girl.  Indeed  the  portrait 
justified  Margaret's  admira- 
tion ;  it  pleased  the  casual 
glance  immediately,  and  opened 
up  some  curious  charms  to  the 
more  intent  examination.  Hold- 
lig  it  up  to  the  lantern  lozen, 
^•E  ne  as  devoured  its  every 
feature — the  little  tilted  chin, 
the  lips  a  bit  apart  in  what 
might  either  be  a  smile  or  an 
inward  breath  of  something  on 
the  verge  of  tears,  the  forehead 
swept  by  waves  of  auburn  hair 
that  had  in  parts  the  oopper 
hue  of  winter  breckans,  the 
throat  that  seemed  even  in 
the  paint  to  have  the  anima- 
tion of  a  voice  that  would  be 
sweet,  the  gradual  white  shoul- 
ders just  escaping  from  the 
shelter  of  a  crimson  cloak. 
What  hit  most  strongly  at  the 
sentiment  of  ^Eneas  was  a  kind 
of  pause  in  the  expression ;  in 
some  moment  of  suspended 
eagerness  the  woman  had  been 
taken,  and  something  of  re- 
bellion cried  from  her  parted 
lips  and  in  her  lifted  eyes. 

"  My  goodness  !  "  he  cried 
out,  "it  is  a  jewel!  The  heart 
of  mo  is  half  divided  between 
the  fellow  who  could  paint  it 
and  the  darling  who  could  give 
him  such  a  chance.  It's  Hol- 
bein, honest  man !  with  some- 
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thing  of  the  mountain  breeze 
in  him,  and  it  puts  me  out  of 
taste  with  all  yon  round  fat 
faces  that  they  have  in  Amster- 
dam !  "Where  on  earth  did  you 
get  it?" 

"Do  you  think  she  is 
beautiful ? "  Margaret  said, 
paying  no  attention  to  his 
question. 

"Beautiful!"  said  he,  "is 
but  a  word  ;  1  could  not  rightly 
tell  you  what  she  is  unless  I 
played  the  fiddle." 

"What  raptures!  And  I'll 
swear  she's  dead  a  hundred 
years ! " 

"No,  nor  fifty,  by  the  execu- 
tion," said  the  tutor.  .  .  . 
"What  is  that?" 

He  straightened  up  with  a 
jerk,  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed 
between  the  shoulders.  He 
turned  his  head  to  the  side  a 
little.  He  listened  with  sus- 
pended breath.  Not  the  most 
trivial  sound  was  to  be  heard 
within  the  tower  in  which  the 
stillness  of  the  grave  was  reign- 
ing, nor  anything  outside  be- 
yond the  dry  clash  of  the 
beech -tops,  whelmed  in  the 
hum  that  came  at  intervals 
from  every  twig  and  leaf  to- 
gether when  a  fresh  gust  struck 
the  planting. 

"I  could  swear  I  heard  the 
scuffle  of  a  step,"  he  whispered. 
"Did  you?" 

Margaret  shook  her  head. 
She  was  as  grey  as  sleet,  and 
terror  was  in  her  eyes.  The 
tip  of  her  tongue  played  nerv- 
ously between  her  lips. 

"You  should  not  have  been 
here  !  You  should  never  have 
come  here ! "  she  gasped  in  an 
uuder-breath.  "  I  hate  the  very 
look  of  you!  If  my  father 
finds  us  here  he'll  kill  me  !  Oh 


Lord!    haven't  1  been  the  silly 
woman  ! " 

"Listen,  Margaret;  listen!" 
he  enjoined  her,  slipping  the 
snuflbox  into  his  pocket  and 
clutching  her  arm.  "I'm  cer- 
tain 1  heard  someone  outside  !  " 
She  began  to  weep  in  a 
singular  way  that  puckered 
up  her  face  and  sent  the  tear- 
drops down  her  cheeks  and 
all  without  a  sound,  like  a 
woman  dumb. 

"There!  There  it  is  again  ! 
There's  someone  walking  round 
the  doocot,"  said  .-Eneas. 

There  was  no  mistake  about 
it  ;  plainly  they  could  hear  the 
footsteps  on  the  gravel,  appal- 
lingly deliberate  and  stealthy. 

"It's  you!  It's  you!"  she 
charged  him,  gulping  sobs. 
"  You  came  here  like  a  fool, 
and  somebody's  following 
you." 

"  Nonsense  ! ''  he  whispered. 
"  Nobody,  I'm  sure,  saw  me — 
the  night's  like  pitch  ;"  and  he 
was  shaken  not  a  little  at  the 
pickle  iu  which  his  being  there 
involved  her.  "I'll  tell  you 
who  it  is,"  he  hurried  on  with 
a  comforting  inspiration,  "it's 
Will." 

She  moaned.  "  Whoever  it 
is,"  she  said,  "it's  certainly 
not  Will ;  he  couldn't  possibly 
be  here.  I  know  in  every  vein 
of  me  it's  father,  and  oh  !  how 
on  earth  could  lie  discover?" 

"The  light  in  the  window," 
whispered  yEneas. 

"Aren't  we  the  fools!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  He'll  be  in  this 
moment !  Blow  out  the 
candle  !  " 

It  went  out  at  a  puff  from 
yEneas  just  as  a  hand  began 
to  fumble  with  the  iron  door- 
latch. 
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The  door  itself  came  slowly 
inward ;  they  could  hear  the 
hinges  creak,  and  the  cold  wind 
fanned  them.  The  darkness 
of  the  chamber  and  the  dark 
outside  were  one  in  hue,  and 
whosoever  stood  in  the  door- 
way was  invisible,  but  they 
heard  the  breathing  and  it 
was  a  man's.  He  never  said 
a  word,  but  stood  for  half  a 
minute  on  the  threshold,  once 
only  uttering  a  sigh.  It  was, 
of  all  the  strange  experience, 
the  most  dauntening  of  things, 
that  sigh,  which  seemed  to 
gush  up  from  the  depth  of 
misery.  Margaret's  fingers 
sunk  into  the  flesh  of  her 
companion's  arm  till  he  winced 
with  the  pain  of  it.  He  could 
hear  the  beating  of  her  heart 
— or  could  it  be  his  own,  so 
stormy  ? 

A  moment  later  and  she 
would  have  screamed,  but  the 
figure  in  the  doorway  turned  ; 
the  hinges  squealed  again  ; 
the  iron  latch  fell  into  its 
citoh  with  a  clatter,  and  the 
footsteps  crunched  across  the 
gravel,  this  time  less  deliberate. 
Then  the  wind  resumed  its 
prevalence. 

Still  greatly  dashed,  the 
tutor  took  to  flint  and  steel 
again  and  lit  the  lantern  when 
it  seemed  the  visitor  had  no 
intention  of  returning,  and 
found  a  great  relief  imprinted 
upon  Margaret's  countenance. 

"Thank  God  he  didn't 
speak!"  said  she.  "That 
would  have  finished  me." 

"Strange!"  said  ^Eueas, 
musingly,  like  one  apart,  "  I 
would  have  better  liked  to  have 
a  voice  to  him." 

"No!  no!"  she  said,  "not 
I !  I  dreaded  it !  Do  you 


think    he    suspected    any    one 
was  here  ?  " 

"  He  knew  it  perfectly  !  " 
said  ^Eueas,  ruefully,  —  "if 
he  had  a  nose  upon  the  face 
of  him.  What  way  did  I 
not  think  of  pinching  out 
the  candle !  This  one  fairly 
stinks." 

They  stood  for  twenty 
minutes  more  imprisoned  in 
their  cell,  deliberating  on  a 
score  of  possibilities  about  that 
baflliug  visitation.  No  vagrant 
reputation  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  overlooked  —  the 
chance  of  gangrels,  thieves,  or 
spies, — but  always  they  came 
back  upon  that  disconcerting 
sigh  which  gave  Rome  tone 
to  the  experience  not  in 
key  with  any  theory  they 
could  advance.  One  thing 
Margaret  was  blissfully  con- 
vinced of  —  that  it  had  not 
been  her  father.  "Had  it 
been  he,"  said  she,  "and  knew 
that  any  one  was  here,  no- 
thing under  heaven  would  have 
turned  him  back  !  " 

^-Eneas  at  last  went  out, 
leaving  her  the  lantern,  muflled 
till  the  door  was  closed  behind 
him.  He  circled  round  the 
tower ;  traversed  the  path  a 
little,  questioned  the  night  with 
every  sense,  and  then  returned 
to  tell  her  that  the  way  was 
clear.  They  could  not  flee  the 
place  too  quickly! — When  the 
door  was  looked  behind  them, 
over  her  head  she  drew  her 
cloak  and  ran  across  the  grass 
like  one  demented.  Before  he 
could  decide  what  next  to  do 
the  dark  had  swallowed  her. 

"  Fair  wind  to  her  !  "  said 
he ;  and  turned  about,  and 
started  for  his  lodging.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards 
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wkeii  a  reflection  stopped  him  iu    the    lobby    at    whose    end 

—he    had    still    the    snuffbox !  Drimdoivan  still  was  booming. 

Five  minutes    later  he  was  in  Without  a  word  for  him  she 

her  father's  house  again,  to  find  snatched    the     snuffbox    from 

her  speaking  with  the  Muileach  his  hand  and  dashed  upstairs. 


CHAPTER   U.— AT  THE    OOTOST. 


A  mile  of  distance  from 
Drimdorran  House  and  from 
the  glen,  from  whose  tail-end 
it  was  shut  olf  by  old  high 
woods,  there  was,  at  the  time, 
what  might  bo  properly  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  out- 
post of  invasive  influences  which 
by  sap  and  contravallation 
were,  in  God's  good  provi-h'iice, 
to  destroy  the  ancient  Highland 
world.  Already  it  was  shaken 
to  its  mountain  roots,  save  in 
the  farther  North.  Whole 
tribes,  that  not  so  long  ago 
were  ill  to  meddle  with  as  any 
bike  of  wasps,  were  now  as 
little  to  be  feared  as  butterflies  ; 
packmen  from  the  Lowlands 
sometimes  travelled  through 
the  worst-reputed  valleys  sell- 
ing specs,  and  ribbons.  Here 
and  there  in  the  Garbh-chrioch 
—  the  Rugged  Bounds, — and 
even  as  near  at  hand  as  on 
the  fringes  of  Breadalbane, 
there  was  still  an  orra  chief 
with  a  ferocious  gang  about 
him,  struggling  —  unsubdued, 
defiant,  doomed — against  some 
force  that  was  more  hateful 
and  alarming  since  so  often  it 
assumed  the  insubstantial  shape 
of  alien  ideas,  not  of  arms : 
they  roved  these  fellows,  still, 
in  an  always  lessening  area, 
demanding  for  themselves  a 
savage  liberty,  holding  the 
sword  as  the  only  tool  and 
charter  fit  for  the  duine-uasail, 
the  Gaelic  gentleman,  and  they 


ever  grew  more  desperate  as 
they  felt  the  squeeze  of  this 
encroaching  civilisation.  Be- 
yond the  confines  of  their 
native  glens  they  knew  them- 
selves for  outlaws.  Their 
people  followed  them  from 
custom,  born  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  clan  muft  stick 
togi-ther  and  go  out  upon  the 
old  road  when  Himself  required  : 
Himself,  with  a  handful  of 
.savage  virtues,  made  the  clan 
the  instrument  of  his  every 
selfish  inspiration,  spoon-fed 
them  with  the  flattery  of  blood 
equality,  and  in  return  ex- 
torted blind  submission  to  his 
whims. 

Perhaps  at  the  spring  of 
things  no  loftier  motives  in- 
fluenced the  invasion,  but  the 
assault  at  least  was  carried 
on  with  a  superficial  elegance, 
and  nowhere  with  a  more  un- 
flagging zeal  than  from  the 
outpost  of  Argyll,  settled,  it- 
self, for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  its  capital  become  a 
Lowland  town  in  all  except 
the  language,  with  a  philabeg 
or  weapon  scarcely  to  be  seen 
upon  its  causeway,  save  on  a 
fair  or  market  day.  Here  was 
the  destiny  of  the  clans  de- 
cided ;  crafty  policies  inimical 
to  lawless  folk  and  broken 
men  were  hatched  ;  the  Duke, 
MacCailein  A/or, — Red  John  of 
Battles,  as  they  called  him, — 
held  the  fate  of  Gaeldom  in 
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the  hollow  of  his  hands.  He 
had  never  seen  the  Uist 
machar-lands,  so  fine,  so  sor- 
rowful, nor  even  but  afar 
the  great  brave  peaks  of 
Skye,  but  he  had  widely 
seen  the  world,  and  no  one 
living  better  knew  the  Gaelic 
people.  Nor  more  was  he  fam- 
iliar in  the  flesh  to  the  scat- 
tered folks  who  spoke  of  him 
in  fashions  roundabout — as  of 
a  man  insorutable,  invisible, 
and  to  be  feared,  directly 
named  as  cautiously  as  pos- 
sible, much  better  indicated 
as  the  "Red  One,"  with  a 
fidget  of  the  shoulder. 

Even  Inveraray  saw  but 
little  of  him;  from  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  he  was 
colonel,  he  had  fought  in  all 
the  wars  and  sieges ;  more 
than  once  he  was  the  Regent 
in  his  sovereign's  absence ; 
half  his  days  were  spent  in 
London.  And  yet  it  was  upon 
his  Hying  visits  to  Loch  Fyne 
that,  with  his  brother  IB! ay, 
he  concerted  every  plan  to 
tame  the  clans  above  the 
Grampians.  The  strings  of 
Hanoverian  policy  for  Gael- 
dom  ended  there,  in  him,  and 
yet  in  manner  he  was  simple 
as  a  child.  For  him  and 
Islay  (who  was  most  at  home, 
though  also  something  of  a 
wanderer),  messengers  and 
spies  continually  were  plying 
through  the  troubled  shires, 
in  which,  likewise,  he  filled 
a  thousand  offices  with  his 
nominees. 

In  island  crofts  and  main- 
land clachans  that  knew  him 
not  but  as  a  fabulous  being, 
the  oastle  of  MacCailein  Mor, 
in  which  they  somehow  learned 
their  destinies  were  handled 


and  arranged,  was  pictured 
in  the  people's  fireside  winter 
ceilidhs  as  enormous,  filled 
with  regiments  of  Campbells  ; 
no  other  way,  they  thought, 
could  he  maintain  the  power 
which  even  their  chiefs  con- 
fessed. They  figured  him  as 
misty  and  Fingalian,  night 
and  day  in  an  iron  coat,  and 
brooding,  without  sleep,  upon 
their  harrying. 

And  the  droll  thing  was, 
if  they  had  only  known  it, 
that  though  he  loved  and 
mastered  Gaeldom,  it  engaged 
his  mind  but  casually  when 
he  was  in  its  bounds  ;  he  spent 
himself  more  lavishly  on  greater 
'.  hings.  Though  the  strings 
might  come  together  in  his 
castle,  some  one  else  was  usu- 
ally at  their  pulling  —  his 
brother  Islay,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  who,  in  his  ab- 
sence, left  them  to  a  man 
whose  name  was  never  heard 
outside  the  confines  of  his 
parish — Alexander  Duucanson, 
Black  Sandy. 

Great  men  may  plot  and 
rule,  but  always  there  is  some 
one  inconspicuous  who  exe- 
cutes ;  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  —  in  un vexed  periods  at 
all  events — Black  Sandy  was 
as  good  as  Duke,  and  ruled  the 
Highlands,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  capable  of  rule,  from  the 
closet  in  Drimdorran  House. 
He  was,  officially,  MacCail- 
ein's  Baron-Bailie,  also  Islay's 
business  man  or  "doer,"  ward 
of  his  lordship's  natural  son, 
and  private  secretary;  but  all 
his  neighbours  knew  this  did 
not  limit  his  authority.  Had 
but  the  clansmen  only  guessed 
what  common  being  ruled 
their  destinies,  instead  of  that 
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fantastic  monster  they  im- 
agined; had  they  any  proper 
notion  of  MacCailein's  castle, 
dark  through  half  the  winter, 
undefended,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  swarmed  across 
the  passes ! 

The  castle  was  a  keep  of 
insignificant  extent,  and  jostled 
on  the  shore  side  by  the  town, 
the  smoke  of  which  in  certain 
winds  blew  in  upon  MacCail- 
ein's very  dinner-table.  It  was 
a  burgh  of  no  great  propor- 
tions, vilely  overcrowded,  far 
too  often  with  the  tar -pot 
burning  for  its  fevers  ;  only 
half  the  houses  slated,  these 
the  winter  domiciles  of  landed 
gentry  having  dwellings  else- 
where, or  of  thriving  mer- 
chants. No  rational  plan  was 
in  the  town's  arrangement ; 
it  lay  all  heads  and  ihraws 
in  a  nook  at  an  angle  of  the 
river  and  the  loch,  witli 
crooked,  narrow,  broken  lanes 
with  all  the  gable-ends  of  the 
abutting  buildings  frontaging 
the  thoroughfare,  cold-shoulder- 
ing the  passers-by.  In  the 
hour  of  the  meridian  dram  it 
did  a  thriving  business  iu  a 
score  of  inns  or  taverns ;  it 
was  the  briskest  period  of  the 
day  for  this  metropolis  which 
did  the  best  part  of  its  work 
in  furtive  ways  in  writers' 
chambers,  siuce,  now  that  steel 
was  going  out  of  fashion, 
people  did  their  quarrelling 
before  the  Sheriff  or  the  Lords. 
Near  the  quay,  however,  there 
were  profitable  booths  and 
market -stances;  the  shipping 
trade  was  always  growing. 

.ZEneas's  uncle — Alan-Iain- 
Alaiu-Og,  as  he  was  styled 
before  they  made  him  Bailie — 
had  a  store  beside  the  quay, 


below  his  dwelling-house; 
although  he  never  lowered 
himself  to  put  his  belly  to  a 
counter  or  put  on  a  brattie, 
he  maintained  a  prosperous 
merchant  business,  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  influence 
of  MacCailein.  Three  ships  he 
had  that  traded  with  the 
islands  and  the  North,  and 
even  to  the  coast  of  France 
and  up  the  Baltic ;  in  busy 
seasons  he  kept  half  a  dozen 
coopers  going.  From  Ayr- 
shire he  bought  oatmeal  cargoes 
that  were  sent  about  the  Mull 
to  the  Shire  of  Inverness  and 
to  the  Hebrides,  along  with 
herring,  salt,  and  timber,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  merchandise 
he  brought  from  London, 
Dantzic,  llotterdam,  Stock- 
holm, Cadiz,  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  stored  and  packeted 
at  luveraray  in  the  sheds  which 
smelt  of  lemons,  spices,  smoked 
salmon,  or  Archangel  tar,  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 

"That's  right  !"  the  Duke 
would  say  to  him,  with  a 
jaunty  step  into  the  store 
among  the  coopers  packing 
powdered  sugar,  tea,  and  hops, 
silk  cloths,  tobacco-rolls,  and 
looking-glasses — "  that's  right, 
Bailie!  keep  tickling  them 
with  luxuries,  and  I'll  guar- 
antee you'll  help  to  subjugate 
my  savage  Hielandmen  far 
quicker  than  we'll  do  it  witli 
their  Watches  and  dragoons." 

Such  was  MacCaileiu's 
humour  —  that  the  spirit  of 
the  mountains  could  be  paci- 
fied if  once  the  people  got  a 
taste  for  something  more  than 
brose  and  tartan ;  he  looked 
upon  the  Bailie  as  a  pioneer, 
and  gave  him  every  help  to 
send  his  merchandise  in  safety, 
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even  to  Clan  Campbell's  bit- 
terest enemies.  The  Duke 
secured  for  him  a  share  of 
the  commissariat  of  the  gar- 
risons at  Fort  William,  Bernera 
in  Glenelg,  and  Duart,  Mull ; 
on  two  or  three  occasions  he 
had  got  for  him  a  convoy 
of  the  troops  to  run  a  thousand 
bolls  of  meal  by  horse  through 
troubled  country  to  Kilchuimin 
Fort,  fed  usually  from  Inver- 
ness. 

And  the  Bailie,  too,  had  a 
kind  of  vanity  in  his  part  in 
Highland  politics ;  he  would 
give  a  chuckle  when  he  got 
the  bills  of  chiefs  like  Keppoch 
or  Glengarry,  all  payable  at 
Crien",  and,  waving  them  like 
trophies,  would  say  to  his 
spoTise,  who  was  a  lowland 
woman,  "  Annabel,  «'  rjhalaid, 
here's  another  hem  on  Donald's 
shroud !  I'm  getting  all  the 
papists  in  the  North  for  cus- 
tomers ! " 

"Perhaps  they'll  not  can 
pay  ye  when  it  comes  to 
Michaelmas  !  "  would  she  say 
anxiously,  for  Annabel  was 
never  sure  of  any  Hielandraan 
except  her  own. 

And  there  would  her  hus- 
band laugh  at  her:  on  Gaelic 
probity  —  for  all  the  cattle- 
lifting — no  small  part  of  his 
business  had  been  founded, 
and  he  knew  his  money  would 
be  sure  at  Crieff,  even  if  the 
man  who  owed  it  had  to  seek 
the  tryst  with  a  hundred  clay- 
mores round  him. 

He  was  a  sturdy  -  built, 
broad-shouldered  chunk  of  a 
man  who  had  at  one  time  been 
the  champion  hammer-thrower 
of  the  shire  and  a  great  hand 
with  the  gun,  but  that  was 
five  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago. 


Mercantile  prosperity  would 
seem  to  have  an  ill  effect  upon 
the  trunk,  in  which  the  energy 
and  elegance  of  men  and 
women  mainly  centre,  as  they 
say,  and  he  was  grown  a  little 
heavy  and  deliberate  in  his 
movements.  Never  again  the 
white  hare  on  the  hill  for 
Alan-Iain- Alain-Og !  Never 
again  the  mountain  -  tops  ! 
Himself,  he  was  a  notable 
example  of  the  Highlandman 
as  altered  by  the  progress  of 
the  times  —  no  spark  of  the 
adventurer  nor  any  natural 
wildness  left  in  him,  as  one 
might  think  to  see  him  in  the 
kirk  ;  devoted  to  his  wife  and 
bairuless  fireside,  going  no 
farther  off  from  them  than 
once  a  year  to  CriefF  or 
Glasgow,  all  his  business  in 
the  North  and  in  the  Islands 
being  done  for  him  by  agents 
or  his  skippers.  Indeed  it  took 
him  all  his  time  to  handle  things 
at  Inveraray,  where  he  was  for 
ever  on  the  quay  at  which  a 
boat  of  his  was  certain  to  be 
warped,  or  in  the  store  where 
he  broke  his  bulk  and  made 
up  packages. 

He  had  been  busy  all  that 
day  at  the  unloading  of  a 
freight  of  cod  and  kipper 
salmon  sent  through  his  agent, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  in  the  Lews, 
by  his  Good  Intent,  a  vessel 
of  50  tons  ;  the  work  of  the 
day  was  over,  and  he  was 
wearily  going  up  the  outside 
stair  to  his  house  above  the 
store  when  yEneas,  with  a 
lighter  step,  came  up  behind 
him. 

"  You're  surely  early  home  !  " 
said  the  uncle  as  they  were  pass- 
ing into  the  house  together. 

"There  was  no  evening  les- 
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son,"  answered  ^Eneas.  "  The 
young  fellow  was  amissing  and 
Miss  Margaret—  He  was 

on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing that  he  realised  might 
lead  to  questioning  and  involve 
exposure  of  the  lady's  escapade, 
and  that,  he  felt,  would  not  bo 
fair  to  her,  so  he  checked 
himself  in  the  middle  of  his 
sentence. 

Bailie  Macmaster  noticed  the 
check  in  his  nephew's  speech, 
and  slyly  glanced  at  him  as  he 
shut  the  outer  door.  Annabel 
had  put  a  cruisie  in  the  porch. 
No  little  part  of  Alan  -  lain- 
Alain-Og's  prosperity  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  put 
two  and  two  together  and  not 
make  five  of  them  ;  he  caught 
his  nephew  by  the  shoulder 
before  they  left  the  porch  to  go 
in  where  sat  the  mistress,  and 
he  said  in  Gaelic,  which  is  cap- 
able of  searching  personal  ex- 
amination framed  in  words  of 
no  offence,  "Angus,  lad,  art  in 
any  way  concerned  with  yon 
young  woman  ?  " 

"  What  should  make  you 
think  it?''  yEneas  asked  him. 

"  The  thing,  my  shorn  young 
lad,  that  made  the  roebuck 
sniff  and  not  a  hunter  to  be 
seen  —  a  bit  of  a  smell  to 
windward !  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  three-over-twenty  start 
at  shaving  if  there  was  not 
something  in  the  thicket.  Let 
thou  make  a  fool  of  thyself 
with  old  Drimdorran's  lass 
and  the  tune  is  through  the 
fiddle !  He  will  crush  ye  like 
a  biscuit." 

"I'm  as  good  a  man  as  he," 
said  yEneas,  not  greatly  put 
about. 

"Indeed  and  ye  are,  and 
better!  Sandy  has  not  got 


the  blood ;  our  kin  were  in 
Drimdorrau  when  his  ancestors 
were  feeding  pigs  in  Coll.  But 
that  is  not  the  bit  of  it!  Let 
him  get  it  into  yon  brindled 
head  of  his  that  ye're  like  to 
mar  his  plan  for  getting  Inlay's 
son  for  his  daughter  Margaret 
and  ye'll  find  it  not  a  healthy 
climate  here  in  Inveraray." 

"To  the  dev " 

"At  thy  leisure,  lad  !"  said 
the  Bailie,  back  to  his  English, 
warningly,  for  his  nephew's 
tone  was  getting  high.  "  Not 
a  word  of  this  to  herself 
iu-by ;  I  kent  before  ye  men- 
tioned it  that  the  schooling 
had  been  off  this  evening ; 
Will  Campbell  was  on  the 
quay  and  told  me ;  that's 
the  reason  for  the  roebuck 
sniffing."  He  chuckled  slyly, 
pinching  his  nephew's  arm. 
"  Keep  a  dog's  bark  distance 
from  Drimdorran's  kennel, 
when  business  does  not  bring 
ye  there ! "  and  they  went  in 
together  to  the  room  where 
Annabel  was  spinning,  with 
a  supper  ready  on  the  board. 

The  room,  lit  by  a  girandole, 
had  an  iron  grate,  a  glass  above 
the  chimney-brace,  a  wainscot 
table,  rosewood  chairs  with 
water  -  tabby  bottoms,  and  a 
floorcloth  made  of  tapestry,  all 
plenishing  that  marked  it  as 
the  room  of  a  thriving  gentle- 
man, for  the  Bailie  liked  to  see 
things  tosh  and  cosy  round 
about  him,  and  brought  many 
a  bit  of  plenishing  from  Lon- 
don in  his  barques  :  still  Anna- 
bel would  aye  be  at  the  spinning 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  grand- 
eur, with  the  rollagan  —  the 
carded  wool — in  a  creel  beside 
her  feet.  On  the  top  of  a 
large  'acritoire  were  the  books 
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of  ^Eneas  that  he  had  brought 
from  Utrecht  with  him ;  they 
were  his  aunt's  delight  to  look 
at,  though  she  could  not  read 
a  word  of  them,  as  they  were 
mainly  in  the  Latin. 

Annabel  was  a  clever  body, 
— geur,  as  her  husband  called 
her,  which  is  sharp,  and  sly, 
and  gently  mocking  in  an  Ayr- 
shire country  fashion,  and  im- 
plies the  tartish  quality  which 
judges  like  in  sappy  Ayrshire 
apples.  A  good  deal  younger 
than  her  man,  it  was  her 
humour  to  maintain  a  sort  of 
playful  coquetry  with  .^Eneas, 
as  she  said  herself,  to  keep  her 
hand  in  at  the  gallivanting. 
The  same  good  madame  had 
not  altogether  lost  the  art  of 
it ;  she  still  could  fleech  and 
tease  the  laddie  like  a  young 
one !  Perhaps  the  game  was 
not  judicious,  for  it  had  one 
consequence  she  never  bar- 
gained for — it  made  her  nephew 
clever  far  too  cheaply  and  too 
soon  at  a  sport  that  properly 
should  have  a  stiff  apprentice- 
ship, and  not  with  aunties. 

Her  husband,  he  would  laugh 
at  her  betraying  all  the  tricks 
that  won  himself  in  a  fort- 
night's courtship  down  at 
Girvau,  but  sometimes  he 
would  ask  her  if  the  thing  was 
altogether  wise ;  there  was  a 
risk  that  ^Eneas  might  find 
this  sham  philandering  grow 
stale,  and  all  the  sooner  try 
his  hand  on  game  with  uncut 
feathers. 

"No  fear  o'  that!"  said 
Annabel  on  these  occasions ; 
'the  mair  he  kens  o'  his 
auntie's  wiles  the  better  he's 
set  up  to  come  unscathed 
through  others ;  it's  what  I 
would  dae  wi'  a  son  o'  my  ain 


if  I  wasna  a'thegither  doited. 
Laitin  doesna  learn  ye  how 
to  meet  designin'  women." 

"  Ubh  !  Ubh  !  that's  an  awful 
character  ye're  giving  to  your 
sex,  mem." 

"Man!  Alan,  do  ye  think 
the  Lord  intended  men  to  hae 
the  whole  o'  the  inanceuverin'  ?  " 
would  Annabel  say,  with  pity 
smiling  on  him.  "  But  ye  canna 
say  I  ran  after  you  I  "  she  added 
quickly,  to  preserve  a  married 
woman's  last  illusion. 

"Oh  no!"  says  he,  "  I'll  no' 
say  that  of  ye  ;  ye  just  went 
on  ahead  and  dragged  a  hook. 
But  I'm  no'  complaining,  what- 
ever." 

"And  a  bonny  fish  I  caught ! 
— a  ragiii'  Hielaudman  !  "  quo' 
Annabel. 

"  All  the  same,  a'  ghalaid  !  it 
is  time  ye  had  your  drag-lines 
in.  It's  my  belief  ye're  keepiu' 
up  the  practice  wi'  some  end 
in  view,  and  lookin'  at  your 
oarry-on  wi'  ^Eneas  I  feel  I 
would  be  hooked  again  mysel' 
if  ye  happened  to  be  my 
widow." 

And  there  she  would  laugh 
at  that,  fair  like  to  end  herself, 
and  tell  him  to  put  it  in  the 
Gaelic  for  himself  and  see 
what  sense  it  made. 

That  night  when  ^Eneas  and 
her  man  came  in  where  her 
wheel  was  purring  she  was  in 
a  merry  key.  By,  on  the  in- 
stant, went  the  wheel  and 
rollagan.  Never  before,  since 
^Eueas  had  been  a  lodger,  had 
he  managed  to  get  back  from 
his  evening  task  in  time  to 
join  them  at  their  supper;  she 
was  so  pleased  with  this  un- 
usual experience  that  she  never 
asked  its  reason. 

Down    on    a   stool    plumped 
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yEneas  and  took  off  his  spatter- 
dashes. "Never  mind  the  leg- 
gin's  i'  the  now,"  said  she 
impatiently.  "  Sit  in,  my  dear, 
and  take  your  supper ;  I'm  sure 
ye're  needin'  it.  ...  Unless 
your  appetite  is  gone,"  she 
added,  twinkling,  "  wi'  broodin' 
on  your  trouble." 

"The  only  trouble  I  have," 
said  yEneas,  "is  a  right  soro 
head," — the  fusty  dovecote  air 
had  made  him  really  ache  a 
little. 

"Oh,  that!"  said  Annabel. 
"Distemper!  I  ettled  there 
was  something  wrong  when  I 
saw  ye  shaved  this  mornin'. 
For  puppy  ailments  there's 
naething  beats  the  auld  cure 
-  butter  and  brunstane.  I 
thought  it  might  be  sonic- 
thing  mair  alarmin'.  Alan, 
sit  ye  in,  and  pass  the 
bannocks." 

The  Bailie  did  as  he  was 
told,  then  loosened  several 
buttons.  Something  in  her 
manner  told  him  that  she  was 
at  her  old  pranks  in  a  quick- 
ened spirit,  and  still  lie  was 
bound  to  laugh  within  himself 
at  her  play-acting  with  the 
youth  —  the  way  she  bobbed 
her  ringlets,  and  languished  on 
him  with  her  eyes,  and  hung 
on  his  most  trivial  utterance. 
Annabel  Loudoun,  in  her  Gir- 
van  days,  for  a  lass  bred  in  a 
manse,  was  wonderfully  ac- 
quainted with  the  worldly 
arts ;  in  twenty  years  of  mar- 
ried life  she  had  forgotten  none 
of  them,  and  she  was  helped  in 
them  by  having  still  a  jimp 
and  girlish  figure  and  a  daunt- 
less grip  of  youth. 

"  Thoire  an  aire  1  —  "Watch 
thyself !  she's  up  to  mischief  !  " 
Alan  warned  his  nephew  in 


the  Gaelic,  which  they  seldom 
spoke  before  her  for  good 
manners'  sake. 

"  There  ye  are  !  "  she  cried 
with  an  affected  anger.  "Tak' 
to  your  savage  language  when 
ye're  plottiu',  baith  o'  ye,  for 
my  deoeivin'." 

"  Ye  should  have  learned  it 
then,  and  been  upsides  with 
us,"  rallied  her  man. 

"I  had  mair  to  do,"  was  her 
retort,  "and  I  didna  do  sae 
badly  wi'  ye  wi'  my  lalland 
Scots.  A  bonny  pair  ye  are — 
the  jeely  man,  for  ./Eneas! — 
keepin'  me  in  the  dark  about 
the  cairry-ons  wi'  silly  glaikit 
lassies !  " 

This  hit  so  close  on  yEneaa's 
last  experience  that  he  started, 
whereupon  she  laughed  with 
mock  bitterness,  and  made  a 
great  pretence  at  wounded 
vanity. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  throwing 
up  her  hands  in  comical  resig- 
nation, "I  ken  h'ue  I'm  gettiii' 
auld  :  it  wasna  to  be  expected 
I  could  keep  my  joe.  Ye 
needna  glower,  Alan,  sit  tin' 
there  like  a  craw  in  the  mist ! 
I'll  have  it  out  wi'  the  young 
rapscallion. 

"Tuts!  there's  no'  the  lady 
in  the  parish  I  would  even  wi' 
ye,  auntie,"  said  the  nephew. 
"  I  doubt  there's  no'  another, 
neither,  who  could  bake  as 
good  a  scone,"  and  he  helped 
himself  to  one  of  those  proofs 
of  her  housewifery. 

"  I  didna  say  she  was  a  lady, 
did  I  ?  Just  a  hoyden  lass 
'that's  bidin'  wi'  her  daddie 
O ! '  as  the  sang  says.  She 
doesna  ken  the  sohemin'  rascal 
that  she's  ta'eu  the  fancy  for. 
My  scones,  quo'  he!  I  might 
have  kent  it  was  the  press  and 
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what  was  iu  it  kept  ye  in  the 
house  at  night ;  it  wasna 
Annabel  Loudoun's  charms, 
fair  fa'  them !  I  clean  forgot 
ye  were  just  a  laddie  till  I  saw 
ye  shaved." 

That  touched  ^Eneas  on  the 
tender  side  of  his  assurance ; 
the  youth,  which  for  her  was 
something  not  to  be  relin- 
quished without  a  gallant 
struggle,  was  for  him  a  morti- 
fying burden,  and  he  reddened 
at  her  confirmation  of  a  feeling 
that  had  lately  grown  upon 
himself.  She  was  quick  to  see 
where  she  had  pricked  him, 
and  at  once  her  manner 
changed ;  there  is  a  point 
whore  friskiness  in  mellow 
ladies  becomes  grotesque  and 
pitiful,  but  Annabel  was  far 
too  shrewd  to  push  her  humour 
such  a  length.  She  changed 
her  key  immediately. 

"  There  now ! "  said  she, 
"arnu't  I  the  haiverin'  body! 
Just  put  it  down  to  a  done 
auld  auntie's  jealousy !  But 
I'll  say  this  for  the  lass — she 
might  be  waur ;  indeed  she's 
just  the  kind  I  would  pick  for 
mysel'  if  I  had  breeks." 

"  What's  this  lass  ye're 
bletherin'  about?"  her  hus- 
band asked,  surprised  that  so 
soon  she  should,  like  himself, 
have  got  upon  the  scent  of 
Margaret. 

"A  figment  of  the  mind," 
said  yEneas  smiling,  though 
uneasy ;  the  dovecote  business 
was  assuming  more  significance 
than  ever. 

"  That's  what  a  young  man's 
view  of  any  woman  is  if  he's 
fond  enough,"  said  Annabel. 
"  But  I'm  no'  gaun  to  say 
another  word  about  your  in- 
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fidelity ;  that  would  bo  cruel 
to  yoursel'  and  hardly  fair  to 
the  lass  whose  secret  I  dis- 
covered this  afternoon.  Your 
name,  I  can  assure  ye,  was 
never  mentioned,  at  least  she 
never  mentioned  it,  but  every 
time  I  did,  I  saw  her  give  a 
hotch  upon  her  chair." 

'•I  wish  I  knew  who  it 
was  !"  said  vEueas  with  resig- 
nation. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  Lothario ! 
Bluebeard!"  cried  Annabel. 
''There  are  so  in  my  o'  them 
about  him  that  when  I  charge 
him  wi'  his  perfidy  he  oauna 
guess  the  particular  one  I 
mean  !  Was  ever  such  a 
monster!  Let  me  tell  ye  this, 
.-Eneas,  this  one's  secret  is 
safe  wi'  your  auntie  Annabel; 
I'll  put  her  at  no  disadvantage 
next  time  that  ye  meet  her." 

"I  told  ye,  yEneas,"  said  her 
uncle  gravely,  "  that  the  roe- 
buck had  his  head  up,  though 
I  didna  think  the  hind  had  got 
the  scent  o'  anything." 

"There  was  never  less  excuse 
for  sniffing,  then,"  said  ..Eneas 
dryly.  "1  never  changed  ten 
words  outside  her  father's  door 
with  that  one  since  I  started 
teaching  in  Drimdorran — well, 
until  to-night.  And  that's  the 
last  I  hope  to  hear  of  her  in 
this  connection,  flattering 
though  you  may  consider  it 
to  mix  her  name  with  mine, 
Aunt  Annabel.  If  you  want 
to  know — the  lady's  much  too 
interested  in  Willie  Campbell 
to  bother  her  head  about  me." 

Annabel  stared  at  him, 
astonished.  "  Nonsense  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "I  think  I  have 
my  wits  about  me,  and  she 
sat  this  very  afternoon  on  that 
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chair  you're  on,  lidgetin'  at 
every  step  in  the  lane " 

"What,  Margaret!"  says 
he,  and  at  that  his  aunt  gave 
a  gasp  and  began  to  laugh. 
"  Ye  perfect  villain !  "  she 
cried,  "is  Maggie  Duncanson 
a  victim  too?  'Faith  it 
would na  be  a  bad  way  for 
ye  to  get  back  your  father's 
property  —  to  marry  Maggie, 
but  na,  na,  I  couhlna  thole 
Driindorran  in  the  family;" 
and  not  a  word  more,  good  or 
bad,  would  she  say  about  the 
topic,  though  her  husband,  now 
curious  himself,  made  sly  at- 
tempts at  drawing  her. 

"Who  were  ye  talkiii'  of?" 
he  asked,  when  ./Eneas  had 
gone  out  a  little  later,  leaving 
them  to  their  evening  game  of 
dambrod. 

She  bustled  at  the  clearing 
of  the  table.  "I'm  no'  gaun  to 
tell  ye  that !  "  said  she.  "  If 
women  are  to  have  a  chance  at 
a',  they  must  be  loyal  to  each 
other." 

"  I  thought  at  first  like 
yEneas,"  said  he,  "that  ye 
were  on  the  track  o'  Mar- 
garet." 

Annabel  slyly  smiled.  "  I 
think,"  said  she,  "I  have  spoiled 
Jter  chance  wi'  him,  if  ever  she 
had  any  ;  there's  no'  a  quirk  in 
Margaret's  wee  black  lieid  I 
havena  put  him  tip  to  wi' 
in)'  actin'  o'  the  lovesick  lass. 
To  tell  the  truth  to  ye,  that 
was  the  object  o'  my  philan- 
derin'  wi'  him.  When  he  came 
back  from  Holland  he  was  just 
a  greenhorn  ;  he  couldna  look 
at  a  short-gown  dryin'  on  a 
line  but  aff  his  hat  went  to  it, 
and  his  face  went  red.  Any 
rubbish  a  woman  liked  to  utter 
to  him  he  would  listen  to  wi' 


reverence.  I  mind  o'  him  wi' 
Bella  Vicar  —  she  had  been 
talkiii'  some  poetic  nonsense 
to  him,  wi'  yon  dark,  eerie, 
Hielan'  eyes  o'  hers  in  the 
proper  shape  to  hint  at  a  soul 
as  deep  as  a  loch  behind  them, 
and  when  she  was  gone  says 
he  to  me,  '  There's  something 
f'ascinatin'  in  that  girl ;  I  feel  1 
could  never  quite  understand 
her;  wonderfu'  depth  o'  char- 
acter ! '  '  Heaven  help  me,  is  it 
Bella  ! '  says  I.  '  Ye  muckle 
calf!  she's  just  as  shallow  as 
that  ashet  !  Yon  meltin'  voice 
and  swimmin'  e'e  were  a'  put 
on  for  your  begnilenient,  and 
she  didna  understand  the  half 
o'  what  ye  said  about  your  Mr 
Milton,  though  she  let  on  she 
did.'  '  A  certain  kind  o' 
mystery,'  says  lie,  and  at  that 
I  fairly  lost  my  patience  wi' 
him.  '  The  mystery's  all  in 
your  imagination,'  1  tell  t  him. 
'There's  no'  as  much  mystery 
in  Bella  as  would  keep  ye  gaun 
for  a  week  wi'  her.' ' 

"She's  a  line,  big,  bouncin' 
girl,  whatever  of  it,"  said  the 
Bailie,  putting  out  the  dambrod 
men. 

"Just  that !  That's  all  you 
saw  in  her,  you  wicked  monster; 
poor  ..Kneas,  on  the  ither  hand, 
wi'  a  held  fu'  o'  Laitin  poetry 
and  nae  experience,  saw  nae- 
thing  but  the  mystery.  There's 
a  mystery  about  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  and  it's  aye  the  innocents 
that's  maist  taen  up  wi't.  I 
saw  my  nephew  had  a  lot  to 
learn  afore  he  could  be  trusted 
anywhere  awa'  frae  men  and 
aunties  and  the  books  o'  that 
'scritoire ;  I  was  just  in  mortal 
terror  Maggie  Duncauson  would 
glamour  him  between  her  tasks; 
he  was  like  a  ripe  pluin  ready 
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to  drop  into  her  pinny.  That's 
the  way  I  started  makin'  a 
parade  o'  tender  interest  in 
him.  Losh !  Alan,  do  you 
mind  the  fright  he  got  at  first 
when  he  thocht  I  inaybe  was 
in  earnest ! " 

"I  was  put  about  to  think  it 
might  be  Margaret,"  said  the 
Bailie.  "Everybody  kens  that 
her  father  has  an  eye  on  Islay's 
sou  for  her;  that's  the  way  he 
clapped  her  in  \vi'  William  for 


the  lessons,  though  ^Eueas  was 
only  hired  by  Islay  for  the  lad." 
"  Margaret's  a  very  clever 
lass  wi'  no'  much  sense,  and 
she'll  be  better  suited  wi'  Will 
Campbell,"  said  Annabel.  "But 
I  doubt  my  practice  wi'  him 
hasna  made  him  proof  against 
attack  in  other  quarters  ;  a  lass 
was  sittin'  in  that  very  chair 
ye're  011,  twa  oors  ago,  and 
she's  the  very  kind  to  lead  him 
on  a  halter  made  o'  snaw." 


CHAPTER   III. — NINIAN   MACGREGOR   CAMPBELL. 


in  wits.  He  wore  the  myrtle 
badge  at  Sheriff muir,  but  also 
plied  a  craftier  war,  and  long- 
sustained,  by  night  and  day, 
and  disconcerting,  with  Clan 
Campbell's  enemies,  most  of 
whom  were  now  his  own.  In 
the  place  of  his  adoption  he 
was  known  as  "  Iain  Beach- 
dair" — John  the  Scout.  He 
throve  amazingly,  and  had  a 
tack  of  some  extent  between 
Glen  Shira  and  the  braes  of 
Cladich.  Ninian,  when  his 
father  died,  took  up  the  beach- 
dair  business,  but  dignified  and 
cloaked  a  little  by  the  sounding 
name  of  Messenger-at-Armw, 
though  such  a  thing  as  a  cita- 
tion never  soiled  his  hands. 
He  was  Macgregor  to  the  bone 
— a  gentleman  with  curious 
toleration  for  the  broken  law- 
less folk  whose  fortunes  as  a 
laddie  he  had  shared  —  the 
scurry  in  the  mist,  the  night- 
long watches,  skulkiugs  in  the 
heather ;  even  in  his  burgess 
days  he  could  not  see  a  drove 
of  cattle  passing  but  his  eye 
would  lift.  Many  a  time  Lord 
Ifilay  got  him  on  the  hill  with 
the  gun  below  his  oxter,  only 


had  left  his  uncle's 
house  with  an  intention  to  go 
up  the  glen  again  and  make 
a  search  about  the  dovecote 
neighbourhood ;  it  hovered  in 
his  mind  that  possibly  some 
wastrel  baud  of  cairds  was 
harbouring  near  Carlunan,  and 
might  have  among  them  the 
intruder  on  the  tower.  Yet 
he  had  hardly  reached  the 
causeway  when  there  Hashed 
on  him  the  popular  repute  of 
Ninian  Campbell,  who  had, 
earlier  in  the  day,  been  asking 
for  him.  That  curious  man, 
for  whom  the  darkness  of  a 
strath,  the  sleep  of  towns,  could 
hide  no  secret,  might,  in  a  sen- 
tence, dissipate  the  mystery  ! 

Ninian  was  a  Campbell  only 
for  expedience — his  father  was 
Macgregor  of  Dalvouliu  in 
Balvvhidder,  who,  when  the 
Gregorach  were  shaken  out  of 
all  their  ancient  holds  like 
weevils  from  a  seaman's  biscuit, 
and  their  very  name  proscribed, 
had  found  protection  with  Mac- 
Caileiu  and  a  home  in  Shira 
Glen.  This  clemency  was  not 
without  design ;  Maogregor  of 
Dalvouliu  paid  for  his  security 
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to  shake  a  finger  at  him  with 
"Ah,  Niuiau  !  ye'll  never  lose 
your  taste  for  venison  !  "  "  In- 
deed," would  Xinian  say,  no 
more  abashed  than  if  he  had 
been  stalking  weasels,  "here's 
a  man  that  never  yet  put  back 
to  a  haunch  of  that  same  nour- 
ishment !  Good  sport,  Islay, 
for  the  day  with  both  of  us  !  " 

Such  a  man  as  Xiuian  was 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  as 
an  instrument  of  governmental 
strategy.  He  knew  the  High- 
lands as  he  knew  his  pocket ; 
below  Loch  Ness,  at  least, 
there  was  no  pass  or  cave  or 
clachan  where  he  had  not  as  a 
boy  been  wet  and  cold  and 
weary,  or  sat  about  a  iir-wood 
lire,  or  cried  out  the  triple  hoot 
of  the  cailleach-oidhche  —  the 
night-hag  owl — to  warn  his  folk 
of  something  dangerous  stir- 
ring. As  Messenger-at-Arms, 
with  a  badge  lie  never  showed, 
he  was  for  ever  on  the  road 
upon  MacCailein's  business, 
gathering  hints  and  tracking 
rumours ;  the  jealousies  and 
pacts  of  clans,  the  private 
character  of  chiefs  and  chief- 
tains, were  better  know  to  him 
than  anybody ;  his  was  the 
skill  that  foiled  them  often  in 
their  movements. 

It  was  his  habit  to  be  always 
out  at  night.  "That  is  the 
time,"  he  would  say,  "for 
people  of  my  name  and  occu- 
pation. It  is  in  the  night  that 
things  worth  while  will  aye  be 
happening  in  the  Highlands. 
There's  nothing  to  be  learned 
in  daylight  except  that  the  girl 
is  beautiful  or  otherwise,  and 
people  all  mean  well."  The 
dark  for  him  was  full  of  mean- 
ings, intimations;  things  dim 
in  daytime,  tangled  and  con- 


fused, assumed  a  rational  order 
then. 

This  curious  faculty  in 
Niniaii  it  was  that,  coming  to 
yEneas's  recollection,  sent  him 
in  a  hurry  to  the  house  the 
beachdair  occupied  in  town 
from  harvest -end  till  spring. 
So  keen  he  was  to  have  his 
curiosity  assuaged  that  he  for- 
got, to  start  with,  that  no 
matter  how  he  put  the  case 
there  was  a  danger  that  Miss 
Margaret's  escapade  would  be 
revealed:  when  this  occurred 
to  him,  the  purpose  of  his  call 
on  Xinian  seemed  scarcely 
wise.  Nevertheless,  he  fol- 
lowed out  his  inclination, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth  of  it, 
was  influenced  in  a  measure, 
though  he  did  not  let  his  mind 
dwell  on  it,  by  the  fact  that 
Ninian  had  a  daughter! 

She  was  in  the  house  alone 
when  he  was  shown  into  it  by 
a  servant-lass — a  piece  of  luck, 
as  he  first  esteemed  it,  which 
he  had  not  looked  for,  though 
it  soon  took  on  a  different  com- 
plexion. Her  father,  earlier  in 
the  evening,  had  been  sum- 
moned out  on  business,  and  she 
expected  his  return  at  any 
moment. 

^Eneas  waited  willingly  ; 
there  could  not  be  a  better 
chance  to  improve  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady  who,  since 
he  had  left  her  at  her  door 
three  weeks  ago  at  two  o'clock 
on  a  moonlight  morning,  had 
occupied  his  mind  much  more 
than  he  himself  was  well  aware 
of,  and  all  the  more  remarkably 
since  in  the  interval  she  had 
been  unusually  invisible.  There 
was  a  reason  why  the  parting 
in  the  moonlight  morning 
should  engage  his  mind  and 
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make  him  now  uneasy  as  he  dashed  into  a  conversation 
took  the  seat  she  proffered  ;  miles  remote  from  the  topic 
harmless  practice  with  a  merry  of  the  unlucky  ball.  He  felt 
aunt  had  had  exactly  that  he  was  not  forgiven,  and  he 
result  his  uncle  looked  for, —  cursed  anew  his  folly,  see- 
^Eneas  some  time  ago  had  ing,  as  he  fancied,  half  alarm 
learned  that  women  were  not  and  half  reproof  in  her  gray 
quite  so  terribly  austere  as  he  eyes,  however  level  and  uu- 
had  thought  at  first,  and  that  flinching,  placed  upon  him. 
even  a  frolic  interchange  of  He  did  not  see  her  in  detail 
gallantries  had  a  good  deal  so  much  as,  in  a  fashion,  take 
more  of  spice  in  it  when  exer-  her  presence  in  by  other  senses 
cised  with  others  than  with  — the  sound  of  her  voice  with 
Annabel.  It  was  not  a  quite  its  tang  of  Gaelic  lending  soft- 
unpractised  hand  who,  as  the  ness  to  her  careful  English 
convoy  from  a  ball,  for  Janet  sentences,  all  trimly  finished 
Campbell,  boldly  sought  a  even  to  the  "g's"  his  lowland 
Highland  convoy's  fee  in  the  aunt  could  not  be  bothered 
shape  of  a  parting  saluta-  with ;  the  little  scratchings 
tiou  in  the  moonlight,  and  that  her  needle  made  upon 
got  her  open  hand  across  his  her  thimble;  her  breathing, 
cheek  !  which,  in  awkward  pauses  in 
The  tingle  of  that  buffet  their  conference,  seemed  to  in- 
stayed  with  him  for  days;  dicate  an  agitation  that  ho 
he  felt  it  now  as  he  sat  in  felt  himself;  a  perfume,  fugi- 
her  parlour-room,  and  all  his  tive  and  pleasant,  as  of  cool 
puzzling  about  the  dovecote  spring  wells,  that  hung  about 
incident  was  Hwamped  in  a  her  garments, 
flood  of  new  sensations.  This  hint  of  wells,  and  morn- 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ings  cool  and  wholesome,  all 
seen  her  in  her  own  surround-  at  once  began  to  give  to  her 
ings,  which  conferred  upon  her  a  character  which  he  had 
all  the  charm  of  novelty.  She  never  thought  before  was 
seemed  a  different  being  from  shared  by  human  beings  with 
the  wide-hooped, tightly -bodioed  the  landscape  he  delighted  in 
partner  he  had  sailed  with  — surprise,  variety,  and  stimu- 
down  Macglashan's  room,  so  latiou ;  she  was  like  a  day 
simply  dressed  now,  so  demure  upon  the  wild  high  moors  in 
and  purpose -like,  as  if  the  spring,  and  when  she  spoke  it 
house  were  meant  to  be  her  was  the  creamy  gurgle  of  the 
natural  setting,  that  he  took  April  burns. 
a  new  disgust  at  his  own  He  took  a  look  at  her  again, 
effrontery.  enchanted,  when  her  eyes  were 
Not  a  word,  of  course,  was  on  her  occupation,  hardly 
said  about  that  lamentable  knowing  what  he  talked  of. 
error,  but  her  face,  for  usual  "  I  haven't  seen  you  for  so 
pale,  had  a  flush  that  spoke  of  long ! "  he  said  with  reckless- 
some  commotion,  though  she  ness.  "  You  have  been  busy  ? 
quickly  took  to  her  tambour-  Do  you  never  oome  out  ? " 
ing-girr,  and  stitching  wildly,  "Oh  yes!"  she  answered, 
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"  every   day.      I  was   at   your 
uncle's  house  this  afternoon." 

His  face  went  crimson  !  The 
visitor  his  aunt  had  spoken  of 
was  not  imaginary  ;  Janet  was 
the  girl ! 

He  felt  abashed,  remember- 
ing Annabel's  interpretation  of 
her  caller's  fidgeting,  though 
fidgeting  was  none  of  Janet's 
traits  to-night,  however  much 
they  were  his  own.  The  calm 
was  all  with  her,  with  him  the 
gale  of  agitation,  and  now  it 
swelled  into  a  whirlwind  blast 
in  which  his  wits  seemed  blown 
away  like  perished  leaves  and 
swirling  in  the  air.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  staggering  hour  when 
youth  with  no  experience  of 
these  tempests  of  the  breast 
is  lifted  from  its  feet  by  powers 
invisible  with  which  it  has 
been  playing,  thinking  them 
no  stronger  than  a  woman's 
breath.  That  squall  upon  the 
instant  levelled  every  dyke  of 
self-possession,  took  him  from 
himself,  and  gave  him  to  the 
force  that  rules  the  world ! 

Like  a  man  that  grabs  a 
hat  blown  down  the  road 
before  him,  he  groped,  one 
moment,  wildly,  for  that  splen- 
did confidence  he  had  but 
recently, — no  use  !  the  storm 
had  swallowed  it !  And  not 
without  some  warnings,  pre- 
monitions—  he  had  shut  his 
eyes  to  them  deliberately,  but 
now  he  knew  the  very  razor 
was  compelled  by  a  danger- 
ous interest  in  Janet  Campbell, 
though  he  had  been  too  timor- 
ous to  admit  it  to  himself ! 

Commingled  with  a  great 
elation,  such  as  always  comes 
to  healthy  youth  when  thrown 
in  battle  with  the  elements, 
was  mixed  a  sense  of  shame 


that  he  should  have  the  girl 
at  an  advantage  through  that 
revelation  of  his  aunt.  And 
still  he  was  terrified  to  think 
that  Annabel  might  be  mis- 
taken ! 

All  this  commotion  failed 
some  moments  only,  if  one 
counted  passion-hurricanes  by 
time,  which  would  be  folly  :  ho 
was  much  older  when  he  spoke 
again  without  a  quiver  in  his 
voice,  to  show  the  girl  that 
she  was  separated  only  by 
about  the  thickness  of  a 
waistcoat  from  the  stress  of 
weather. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had 
been  calling,"  was  all  he  said, 
and  to  himself  it  sounded  very 
thin.  "And  oh!"  he  thought, 
"  I  had  the  daring  to  put  arms 
about  her !" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  called," 
and  suddenly  grew  very  red 
again  as  she  bent  above  her 
work. 

His  education  had  not  quito 
cleared  out  the  rustic  lout  in 
him ;  a  silly  boldness  took 
the  hold  of  him  again,  and 
"I'm  vexed  I  was  not  in," 
said  he. 

"And  I  was  almost  glad 
you  weren't,"  she  rejoined, 
and  showed  confusion  in  her 
manner. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  And  I  had  almost  kissed 
her  !  "  he  reflected  with  amaze- 
ment to  himself. 

"  For  a  private  reason,"  she 
replied  soberly.  "It  is  of  no 
consequence !  I  think  I  hear 
my  father." 

To  yEneas,  even,  this  relief 
was  opportune  ;  so  many 
doubts  and  guesses  seized  him 
at  the  evidence  of  her  per- 
turbation that  her  father's 
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entrance  was  welcome,  though 
immediately  it  roused  the  awk- 
ward thought  that  even  the 
discreetest  reference  to  the 
dovecote  and  its  problem  was 
become  impossible.  In  Janet's 
presence  it  would  feel  indecent 
to  pursue  the  subject,  which 
had  someway  lost  importance 
in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Ninian  came  in  upon  them 
bustling,  like  a  man  full- 
charged  with  news,  and  only 
pulled  himself  together  when 
he  found  he  had  a  visitor. 

He  was,  in  a  way,  a  young 
man  still,  to  have  a  grown-up 
daughter ;  hardly  over  forty, 
with  a  step  like  a  dancing- 
master,  and  a  swing  about  his 
every  movement  betokening 
that  he  had  some  fancy  of  his 
limbs,  whereof  so  many  people 
at  that  time  of  life  appear  to 
lose  the  relish.  The  movement 
of  his  members  seemed  a  pleas- 
ure to  himself,  as  to  a  moun- 
tain cat  or  stag ;  it  looked  as 
if  he  never  would  be  weary. 
A  little  under  middle  height, 
and  lean  about  the  ilanks  to 
which  his  square-cut  coat  was 
closely  shaped,  he  had,  withal, 
a  frame  that  looked  exceed- 
ingly robust,  and  even  power- 
ful— a  square  deep  chest,  and 
a  leg  with  a  tumble-home  (as 
the  sailor  says)  above  the 
rounded  brawn.  A  charge  of 
horse,  it  might  appear,  would 
scarcely  stagger  him ;  he  was 
a  cliff. 

In  his  face,  that  was  wea- 
thered to  the  hue  of  nuts, 
clean  shorn,  and  slightly 
pitted,  there  was  manifest  a 
bold  and  confident  sagacity ; 
his  hair,  dark  red,  was  drawn 
back  from  his  temples,  and 
knotted  with  a  ribbon  at  the 


nape ;  his  eyes  appeared  to 
have  a  living  of  their  own 
apart  from  all  the  rest  of 
him — deep-set,  and  keen,  and 
black,  they  were  his  most 
conspicuous  feature ;  nothing 
could  escape,  as  it  might  seem, 
their  penetration. 

"What!  is  it  thyself  that 
is  in  it,  yEueas?"  he  cried  in 
the  phrase  of  Gaelic  though 
he  spoke  in  English,  an  oddity 
of  speech  that  always  gave 
his  utterance  a  foreign  sound. 
"Did  I  not  say  to  myself  in 
the  street,  outbye,  'There  is 
some  one  waiting  on  me!'  I 
knew  it  by  my  feet !  Stop 
you,  till  I  throw  off  my  gentle- 
man ! "  and  plucking  at  the 
belt  about  his  middle,  he  loosed 
a  slim  sword  that  on  his  com- 
ing in  had  poked  its  nose  be- 
tween his  skirts. 

"  Now  lie  ye  there,  my  lad  !  " 
said  he,  and  Hung  it  in  below 
the  table.  "As  sure  as  death, 
my  dear,  I  canna  stand  their 
slender  ones,  their  point-and- 
parry  ones,  their  Sunday 
swords ;  give  me  a  good  broad 
leaf  and  a  basket  to  it,  or  a 
suedded  stick  of  oak  !  " 

"  But  still  you  would  have 
it  on  this  evening — you  that 
never  wears  a  sword  except 
for  a  bravado,"  said  his 
daughter  quietly,  and  still  at 
stitching. 

"  That  was  for  Drimdorran's 
eye,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 
"He  hates  the  very  look  of 
weapons  ;  it  seems  to  put  him 
aye  at  disadvantage,  perhaps 
because  it  shows  him  that  he's 
dealing  with  a  gentleman. 
That's  the  gentleman  of  me 
for  Duncanson  !  "  and  he  kicked 
the  tool  below  the  table,  till  it 
snarled  back,  clattering. 
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"  Did  ye  bring  yon,  ^Eneas?" 
he  asked,  with  a  sudden  turn 
xipoii  his  guest. 

"Did  I 'bring  what?"  asked 
/Eneas. 

Ninian  wheeled  round  upon 
his  daughter:  "Did  you  not 
go  for  it,  m'eudail,  as  you 
promised?"  lie  implored. 

"I  went,"  she  answered, 
"but  /Eneas  was  not  in,  and 
I  felt  so  foolish  upon  such  a 
message  that  I  came  away 
without  a  word  to  his  aunt 
about  it." 

"What  was  it?"  /Eneas 
asked,  much  damped  at  the 
suggestion  in  the  daughter's 
speech  that  the  cause  of  her 
agitation  in  his  uncle's  house 
was  something  that  her  father 
understood.  He  would  have 
liked  it  otherwise. 

"I'll  not  be  long  in  telling 
you  that,"  said  Ninian,  stand- 
ing to  his  feet  and  throwing 
out  a  chest  of  resolution,  as 
if  to  give  him  courage  for  a 
task  he  felt  ridiculous.  "It's 
yon  Molucca  bean." 

"  Molucca  bean  ?  "  repeated 
/Eneas,  perplexed. 

"  You  know,  yourself, — your 
father's  —  peace  be  \vi'  him! 
You  Molucca  bean — the  Virgin 
nut  that  came  from  Barra  to 
your  family.  With  the  silver 
clasps,  ye  mind?  —  the  plump 
round  brown  fellow  that  would 
lie,  like,  in  the  loof  of  a  hand. 
For  God's  sake,  /Eneas,  do  not 
tell  me  you  have  gone  and 
lost  it !  I'm  sorely  ueedin' 
it." 

"I  have  you  now!"  said 
/Eneas.  "  Of  course  !  the  bean 
my  father  had." 

"The  same!"  said  Niuian. 
"My  grief!  that  your  father 
had  not  got  it  with  him  in 


Glenshiel  !  It  would  have 
been  a  different  story  yonder  ! ' 

"  I  think,"  said  ^Eneas,  "  that 
I  have  it  somewhere,"  and 
Niniau,  clapping  on  a  chair 
in  front  of  him,  leaned  in,  and 
fixing  him  with  a  glance  that 
defied  amusement,  said,  coax- 
ing, "You  will  give  me  the 
loan  of  it,  loachain?  What 
am  I  but  going  on  a  journey 
to  the  north  ?  I  said  to  herself 
that's  sewing  there,  'If  it's 
the  bens  and  the  mountain 
moors  for  me  again  among 
you  devilish  clans.  I  must 
have  a  backing  with  me,  and 
the  very  best  I  ken  is  Paul 
Macmaster's  Virgin  nut.'  Did 
I  not  this  very  evening  send 
this  lady  over  to  your  house 
to  ask  you  for  it  ?  But  her 
courage  faltered,  and  the  half 
of  her  Macgregor  too !  7l/o 
naire  ! — my  shame  upon  you, 
daughter !" 

"You  can  have  it  with  all 
goodwill,"  said  ./Eneas ;  "but 
what  is  the  good  of  it?" 

At  that  was  Ninian  embar- 
rassed; he  puckered  up  his 
lips,  as  if  to  whistle,  drew 
down  his  lids  a  bit  to  hide 
for  once  unsteady  eyes.  The 
man  was  plainly  feeling  shame 
to  tell  his  purpose  with  the 
bean  ;  he  started  once  or  twice 
a  stammering  word,  and 
stopped,  and  hummed  and 
hawed,  and  finally  with  a 
"pshaw!"  turned  round  upon 
his  girl  with  a  blameful  as- 
pect, charging  her  with  hav- 
ing botched  his  errand. 

"  No  wonder  you  are  black 
affronted,  like  myself,"  said 
Janet  soberly.  "JEneas  must 
think  you  daft  to  put  your 
trust  in  giseagachd — in  freits 
and  talismen.  In  front  of  his 
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Lowland  aunt  I  could  not  say 
a  word  about  your  Virgin  nut, 
it  seemed  so  foolish." 

She  turned  to  /Eneas. 
"  What  my  father  wants  it 
for,"  she  said,  "is  for  an 
amulet.  He  thinks  there  will 
no  harm  come  to  him  on  his 
business  in  the  North  if  he 
has  that  thing  about  him." 

"Neither  there  will!  Neither 
there  will!"  her  father  burst 
out  confidently.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve, myself,  there's  anything 
at  all  in  it,  except  some  old 
wife's  story,  but  there's  aye 
a  chance.  And  I  would  be 
the  better  for  it  in  my 
pocket  in  among  the  rogues 
of  Badenoch." 

At  this  display  of  supersti- 
tion /Eneas  could  .have  burst 
out  laughing,  any  other  place 
than  here  in  Janet's  presence 
and  in  her  father's  room,  but 
not  a  blink  of  his  amusement 
did  he  show.  lie  had  forgotten 
all  about  this  wizard  property 
in  the  bean  from  Barra. 

Ninian  was  delighted  to  be 
promised  that  the  charm  would 
be  handed  to  him  on  the  mor- 
row, and  to  cover  his  confusion 
at  having  been  discovered  with 
such  a  weakness,  broke  into  a 
voluble  account  of  a  commission 
he  was  just  about  to  start 
upon.  'Twas  he  who  had  been 
in  Drimdorran's  closet  whence 
/Eneas  had  heard  the  booming  ; 
he  had  been  getting  his  in- 
structions for  a  journey  to  the 
North.  There  had  been  trouble 
with  some  lawless  clans.  Arms 
were  being  smuggled  in  from 
Spain  and  Holland.  The  High- 
laud  Watches  were  considered 
in  some  quarters  dubious  serv- 
ants of  the  king.  Blackmail 
was  rife  as  ever.  Worst  of  all, 


there  was  the  opposition  to  the 
Road. 

"  George  Wade's  red  sodgers, 
as  ye  ken,"  said  Ninian,  "have 
been  for  years  at  the  makiii' 
o'  the  Big  Road  that  is  goiii' 
to  put  the  brauks  upon  the 
Hielanman — a  bonny  job  for 
sodgers !  It's  killin',  as  ye 
might  say,  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs,  for,  wi'  this 
road  across  Druim-Albyn,  fight- 
ing will  be  by  wi't  in  the  Hie- 
lands  and  the  trade  o'  war  will 
stop.  But  that's  the  way  of 
it  —  the  Road  is  cut  already 
through  from  CriefF  to  nearly 
Lovat's  country  ;  I  trudged  a 
bit  o'  the  lower  part  o'  it 
myself  last  summer  ;  most  de- 
plorable ! — the  look  o'  things 
completely  spoiled,  and  walkin' 
levelled  to  a  thing  that  even 
cripples  could  enjoy.  A  body 
might  as  well  be  on  the  streets  ! 
I'm  tellin'  you  that  Road  is 
goin'  to  be  a  rut  that,  once  it's 
hammered  deep  enough,  will 
be  the  poor  Gael's  grave ! 
There's  plenty  o'  them  wide- 
awake to  see  it ;  from  the  start 
they  hindered  Geordie's  shovel- 
lin'  brigade.  But  now  the 
Road's  goin'  through  Clan 
Chattan  country,  the  devil 
himsel's  to  pay  !  Every  now 
and  then  there  is  a  skirmish 
wi'  the  sodgers.  A  bit  of  a 
bridge  or  a  culvert  that  is 
finished  clean  and  ready  on 
the  Saturday  is  all  to  smash 
between  the  kirks  on  Sunday. 
Boulders  like  a  house  for  size 
come  stottin'  down  the  hill- 
side, landin'  on  the  road.  The 
very  rivers  take  a  fancy, 
through  the  night,  to  start 
stravaigin',  and  where  do  ye 
think  should  they  stravaig 
but  over  the  brawest  parts 
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o'  Geordie's  track?  Oh  yes, 
they're  clever  fellows  yonder  ! 
clever  fellows ! " 

He  smacked  his  lips  upon 
his  admiration  for  their  clever- 
ness, and  then  became  the 
Messenger-a  t  -Arms. 

"The  Government  is  fair  dis- 
tracted, and  of  course  it  has 
to  fall  back  on  Himsel' — Mac- 
Cailein.  It's  his  idea  that  the 
trouble  on  the  Road  is  not  the 
wanton  capers  o'  a  lot  o'  un- 
connected gangs,  but  managed 
by  a  bond,  wi'  someone  cun- 
ning at  the  head,  and  indeed 
I  wouldna'  say  mysel'  .but 
something's  in  that  notion. 
All  for  your  private  ear,  this  ! 
Not  a  word  to  nobody  !  What- 
ever o't,  Drimdorran  sends  for 
me  this  mornin',  and  claps  me 
down  a  letter  from  Lord  Islay. 
He  was  himsel'  so  much  against 
the  tenour  o't  that  he  wouldna 
even  read  it  to  me.  I'm  to  go 
North  and  take  a  look  about 
me.  .  .  .  Nothing  more  or  less 
than  beachdair  business — you 
understand  yourself !  "  and  he 
gave  a  sly  grin  to  yEneas.  "  I 
can  see  it's  no'  wi'  old  Drim- 
dorran's  will  I'm  goin' ;  it's  too 
much  of  the  Royal  recognition 
for  his  lordship,  but  he  daren't 
go  against  his  master.  But 
here  am  I,  whatever  of  it,  takin' 
to  the  hills  for  it  on  Monday  ; 
I  wish  I  had  a  smart  young 
fellow  wi'  me,  like  yonrsel',  to 
keep  an  eye  behind  me,  but 


anyway  you'll  not  forget  yon 
nut!" 

"  You'll  have  it,  sure  !  "  said 
yEneas.  "I'm  thinking  that  I 
have  so  much  of  luck  just  now 
I  can  afford  to  give  a  lend  of 
it,"  and  thereupon  the  other 
gave  a  disconcerting  start  and 
took  to  pacing  on  the  floor 
with  his  hands  plunged  deep 
in  his  great  wide  waistcoat 
pockets. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
said  he.  "  Ye're  in  the  black 
books  of  Drimdorrau,  some- 
way ;  that's  a  thing  I  found 
this  very  evening.  A  ruddy 
fury's  on  him  ;  he  could  twist 
your  neck  ! '' 

"  In  heaven's  name,  for 
what  ! "  cried  yEneas  aston- 
ished. 

A  disconcerting  pause  in  her 
father's  manner  instantly  sent 
Janet  from  the  room,  and 
yEueas,  too,  got  on  his  feet, 
alarmed  at  something  in  the 
other's  manner. 

"  At  anyrate,  ye've  put  his 
birseup!"  Ninian  said.  "What 
made  ye  miss  your  evening 
lesson?" 

"I  was  there  at  the  usual 
time,"  said  vEneas ;  "it  was 
my  pupils  who  failed  me." 

Ninian  looked  sharply  at 
him  out  of  half -shut  eyes, 
and  changed  the  conversation. 
It  was  with  thankfulness  his 
visitor  went  with  the  object  of 
his  call  untouched  on. 


CHAPTER   IV. — DRIMDORRAN. 


From  sound  sleeping  yEneas  window  ;  stuck  hia  head  out ; 

was  wakened   at   a  dark  hour  saw   a   figure    standing  in   the 

of  the  morning  by  the  rattling  gutter  of  the  lane, 

of  sand   on  glass.     Pie  jumped  "He's  wanting  you  this  in- 

from     bed;      threw      up     the  stant,     Master    yEneas,"    said 
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the  Muileaoh  hoarsely.  "Take 
my  excuse  for  wakening  you 
with  a  fistful  of  the  gravel." 

"Who  wants  me?"  said 
JEneas,  aud  still  with  some 
of  his  sleep  upon  him. 

"Who  but  Himself — Drim- 
dorrau?  My  loss!  but  we  have 
had  the  night  of  it  !  He's 
yonder  like  a  man  that  would 
be  in  the  horrors,  tramping  the 
boards,  Master  ^Eneas,  tramp- 
ing the  boards  !  And  not  a 
drop  of  drink  in  him,  no  more 
than's  in  myself,  though  cold's 
the  morning  and  I  all  tremb- 
ling." 

"  What  hour  is  it  ?  "  asked 
yEneas,  shivering ;  indeed  the 
morn  was  bitter  cold. 

"  Four  hours  of  the  clock," 
said  the  messenger.  "  Sorry 
am  I  to  turn  ye  out  like  this 
before  the  bird  has  drunk  the 
waters,  but  the  man  is  raging 
for  ye,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  bit  with  him,  there  is  no 
one  in  the  leeward  or  in  the 
windward,  or  in  the  four  brown 
boundaries  of  the  deep,  can 
hold  a  candle  to  him ! " 

yEneas  drew  in;  threw  on 
his  clothes,  and  having  given 
to  the  man  a  glass  of  morning 
bitters,  left  a  sleeping  house 
and  took  to  the  road  with  him, 
benumbed  with  wonder.  Not 
one  word  of  satisfaction  could 
he  get  from  the  excited  mess- 
enger, only  that  Drimdorran 
House  was  not  yet  bedded  and 
the  master  clamant  for  his  pre- 
sence. They  went  up  by  the 
brawling  river  through  the 
woods  that  roared  with  wind. 
In  the  sky  was  not  one  twinkle 
of  a  star,  but  when  they  reached 
the  open  glen,  upon  the  dark 
as  high  as  ever  was  the  light 
of  half  a  dozen  windows. 


At  the  sight  of  them,  high- 
hanging,  something  struck 
Drimdorran's  man  ;  he  stopped 
upon  the  road  and  slapped 
himself  upon  the  haunch  with 
an  exclamation.  "  Men  and 
love!"  says  he,  "if  I  have  not 
clean  forgot  the  lady's  letter 
till  I  saw  her  window  yonder." 

"What  is't?"  said  yEneas, 
and  had  a  docquet  thrust  into 
his  hand. 

"  Margaret  gave  it  to  me," 
said  the  Muileach.  "She 
followed  me  like  the  wind 
through  half  the  grounds,  and 
put  it  on  to  me  as  spells 
and  charms  and  crosses  that 
I  was  to  give  it  to  yourself, 
and  oh !  the  burraidh  that  I 
am,  did  I  not  clean  forget  it 
in  my  thirst  down  yonder !  " 

"  She's  not  up  at  this  hour  ?  " 
said  yEneas,  unbelieving. 

"  She  has  not  put  her  wee 
round  head  to  pillow ! "  said 
the  Muileach. 

yEneas  had  just  one  moment 
in  the  lobby  of  the  house  to 
turn  the  billet  outside  in  and 
read  one  frantic  line:  "For 
God's  sake  not  a  word  to  him 
about  the  dovecote!"  when 
Duncanson,  with  a  flannel 
wrap  about  him,  sodden-eyed 
for  the  want  of  sleep,  and  a 
cheek  on  him  like  rusted  bone, 
came  out  upon  him  from  the 
closet. 

"You're  there,"  said  he, 
harshly,  with  a  girn  upon  his 
face;  "come  this  way!"  and 
JEneas,  shaking  in  his  shoes, 
went  in  behind  him,  looking 
at  the  back  of  the  old  one's 
neck,  for  every  hair  was  brist- 
ling on  it. 

The  room  was  like  an  oven, 
from  a  fire  piled  high  above 
the  hobs  with  sizzling  timber; 
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it  was  lit  as  for  a  wake  with  a 
dozen  candles,  three  upon  the 
mantle,  three  upon  the  desk, 
the  rest  on  brackets.  For 
ordinar  that  business  -  room, 
as  /Eneas  saw  it  once  a  month 
when  he  came  in  to  get  his 
wages,  was  as  cold  as  charity, 
and  as  prim's  a  vestry ;  now 
was  it  all  disorder,  and  be- 
strewn with  papers  that  had 
sluiced  across  the  open  desk- 
flap  to  the  iloor.  Duncanson, 
slipshod,  ungartered,  shut  the 
door  with  calculated  thorough- 
ness, swished  through  the  mess 
himself  apparently  had  made 
by  tearing  out  the  desk's  con- 
tents in  some  impatient  frantic 
search,  and  on  the  hearthstone 
turned  upon  /Eneas  a  granite 
visage. 

"  I  want  an  explanation,  sir/' 
said  he  in  a  voice  that  choked 
with  passion.  "What  is  this 
my  daughter  tells  me  of  your 
taking  William  to  the  town 
upon  a  gowk's  errand  ?  " 

/Eneas  would  have  hardly 
known  the  man  in  any  other 
situation !  It  was  not  only 
that  the  sloven  dress,  the  bald 
high  head  without  its  periwig, 
with  turgid  veins  upon  the 
temples,  the  brindled  tui'ts 
above  the  ears,  were  new  to 
him,  but  that  the  manner  and 
the  voice  were  so  transformed. 
Drimdorran  hitherto  in  all  their 
meetings,  that  were  rare  indeed 
and  formal,  ever  was  the  sleek 
well-mannered  gentleman  (a 
bit  aloof)  who  boomed  in  magi- 
sterial tones  with  an  averted 
absent  eye,  as  if  his  eloquence 
was  strengthened  by  an  inward 
contemplation  of  the  sort  of 
man  he  thought  he  was :  his 
very  post  with  Islay  was  main- 
tained in  measure  by  his  repu- 


tation for  a  gentlemanly  pres- 
ence and  a  suave  though  confi- 
dent address. 

And  now  he  was  a  bubbly- 
jock — a  frenzied  turkey,  gob- 
bling his  words;  a  chin  like  to 
an  adze,  and  the  high  points 
of  his  parchment  face  like 
rust ! 

"Well,  sir!  Well,  sir!"  he 
cried  out,  clenching  his  fists 
and  stamping,  "I'm  waiting 
for  your  story!"  for  not  a 
word  at  first  could  the  tutor 
say  to  him. 

A  moment  since,  and  /Eneas 
was  in  a  panic,  but  this  bully- 
ing approach  called  up  his 
pride  and  self-possession.  At 
once  he  understood,  in  part  at 
least,  the  situation — Margaret 
had  sacrificed  him,  and  it  was 
for  him  to  take  the  blame  for 
her  misdoing.  But  as  yet  he 
was  7iot  clear  about  the  nature 
of  her  story  to  her  father; 
caution  must  be  exercised. 
He  blandly  took  a  chair. 

"The  thing  can  be  explained," 
said  he,  and  wondered  where 
011  earth  the  explanation  was 
to  come  from. 

"I  warrant  it  will  take  ex- 
plaining!" pcreamtd  Drim- 
dorran. "  You  make  niy 
daughter,  sir,  the  instrument 
of  some  scheme  of  yours,  and 
get  her  to  send  off  my  ward  on 
a  pretence  that  you  desire  his 
presence  somewhere  else  at 
eight  o'clock  than  here,  where 
you  are  paid  to  come  and  learn 
him.  He  went  to  the  town  in 
search  of  you  by  her  instruc- 
tions ;  you  were  not  there ' 

"  I  missed  him  by  ten 
minutes,"  broke  in  /Eneas,  now 
seeing  the  way  more  clear 
before  him. 

"  Ye  did  sir,  did  ye  !     Where 
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was  ye?"  shot  Driuidorrau  at 
him. 

"  At  Niniau  Campbell's 
house,"  said  xEiieas,  too  quick 
for  caution. 

"At  Ninian's — was  Ninian 
there?" 

"Most  of  the  time,  sir,"  an- 
swered yEueas;  and  the  old 
man  thrust  a  finger  at  him. 
"Ye  are  a  liar,  sir!"  he 
shouted.  "  Niuiau  was  here, 
in  this  room,  at  the  very  hour 
for  which  you  trysted  William 
iu  the  town." 

"I  know,"  said  ^Eueas. 
"All  the  same,  I  met  him  in 
his  house  later." 

Drimdorrau  twitched  the 
flannel  wrap  with  nervous 
fingers,  fumbled  in  some  inner 
pocket,  and  produced  a  horn 
from  which  he  ladled  snuff 
into  his  nostrils  like  a  man 
who  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  It  seemed  to  calm  him 
somewhat ;  in  a  tone  more 
settled  yet  with  something 
crafty  in  his  eye,  he  put  the 
very  question  that  the  tutor 
had  been  dreading. 

"  Was  you,  by  any  chance, 
with  Margaret?" 

"  With  Margaret !  Not  I !  " 
said  yEueas,  boldly,  surprised 
to  find  so  critical  a  stage  in 
his  examination  could  so  easily 
be  passed  by  simply  lying.  He 
looked  for  some  sign  of  relief  at 
this  on  the  father's  counten- 
ance, but  on  the  contrary  he 
found  dismay.  It  looked  as  if 
the  man  was  on  the  point  of 
whimpering ! 

"  You  will  not  bamboozle  me, 
sir ! "  he  protested  furiously. 
"  I  am  not  so  blind  !  You 
were  in  this  house,  I  learn,  at 
the  usual  hour  you  meet  your 
pupils  j  you  went  out  when  you 


found  they  were  not  here — as 
no  doubt  you  had  been  aware, 
— and  you  were  back  again. 
What  were  you  doing,  sir,  in 
the  interregnum?" 

"  I  was  on  some  strictly 
private  matters  of  my  own," 
said  ^Eneas,  no  longer  even 
anxious  to  be  civil,  and  at 
that  Drimdorrau  made  three 
scuffling  steps  from  the  hearth- 
stone to  him  with  the  squeal  of 
a  rabbit  trapped,  as  if  to  catch 
him  by  the  throat. 

Up  started  ^Eneas  with  a 
front  of  resolution,  and  the 
nostrils  of  him  flaring,  which 
perceiving,  Duncauson  stopped 
short  and  stood  a  moment 
swaying  on  his  feet  like  one 
that  had  a  stroke.  The  notion 
came  to  ^Eneas  as  he  stood 
looking  at  him,  he  had  never 
rightly  seen  the  man  before, 
but  always  in  a  mask  or  a 
veneer,  made  up  of  clothes  and 
studied  manners;  this  creature, 
stripped  of  all  that  gave  to 
him  the  semblance  of  a  person 
schooled  and  prudent,  stood 
stark-uakedly  revealed  a  sav- 
age, club  or  dagger  only  want- 
ing to  give  murder  to  his 
passion.  Under  eaves  as  coarse 
as  heather  were  his  eyes  re- 
cessed and  glinting  like  an 
adder's. 

With  a  dry  gulp  of  the 
throat  he  pulled  himself 
together,  turned  sudden  on 
his  heel,  and  sought  his  desk 
to  scrabble  with  a  hand  among 
the  papers.  He  brought  one 
out  of  a  pigeon-hole  and  ran  a 
finger  down  its  lines. 

"The  term  of  your  engage- 
ment as  young  Campbell's  tutor 
ends  next  week,"  said  he — "  to 
be  precise,  on  Thursday  the 
twenty-fifth.  I  have  had  no 
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instructious  from  bis  lordship 
to  extend  —  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  an  end  to  your 
incumbency, — it  is  neither  for 
his  son's  advantage  nor  for 
mine  that  you  should  any 
longer  come  about  my  house. 
I  will  report  to  his  lordship, 
and  you  need  not  put  yourself 
to  the  trouble  of  coming  back 
to  implement  the  week  that  is 
to  run  of  your  engagement. 
Your  money  will  be  sent." 

"My  terms,"  said  /Eneas,  as 
cool  as  ice,  "  were  made  with 
Islay." 

"They  were,"  said  Duncan- 
son,  sneering,  "and  much 
against  my  will.  But  I  was 
here  to  keep  an  eye  on  your 
deportment,  and  it  does  not 
please  me." 

"I'll  write  to  him  in  the 
first  instance,"  said  ./Eneas. 
"  This  sudden  stoppage  of  my 
office  calls  for  more  explana- 
tion." 

Drimdorrau  turned  on  him 
with  a  voice  that  was  hoarse 
with  fury.  "If  it  comes  to 
that,"  said  he,  "there  will  be 
several  other  points  demand- 
ing explanation.  I  have  made 
no  charge  against  ye  on 
another  matter  that  I  would 
be  loth  to  lay  before  his  lord- 
ship,— I  found  last  night  that 
some  one  had  been  tampering 
with  my  keys  and  with  this 
desk,"  and  he  slapped  an  open 
hand  upon  it.  "No,  no!  I 
make  no  charges,  mind ! "  he 
cried  as  /Eneas  started  blurt- 
ing out  denials.  "I'm  only 
telling  you ;  you'll  see  at  once 
it  looks  gey  bad  against  you ! 
My  keys  were  lifted  from  a 
room  upstairs ;  my  private 
desk  was  rummaged,  to  what 
purpose  detrimental  to  his 


lordship's  private  interests  I 
canna  say.  They  were  re- 
placed, I  found,  about  the  very 
time  that  you  came  back." 

"It  seems  a  small  affair  to 
make  so  much  ado  about,"  said 
yEneas,  with  more  composure 
than  he  felt,  and  realising  now 
how  justified  was  Margaret's 
terror  lest  her  escapade  should 
be  revealed. 

"  Ado  I  Ado  !  "  Drimdorran 
shouted,  jumping  to  his  feet. 
"By  God,  sir,  I  could  have  ye 
jyled  for  less.  It's  not  a  small 
affair  to  pry  in  lockfast  places, 
I'll  assure  you  !  " 

"  Small  enough,  being  only 
a  supposition,  to  haul  a  man 
from  bed  for  at  this  hour  of 
morning,"  /Eneas  retorted, 
and  now  he  fairly  sweated  in 
the  suffocating  heat  to  which 
the  old  man's  fury  seemed 
contributory.  lie  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  "  The  matter 
can  be  settled  in  a  better  air 
and  at  a  wiser  hour,"  he  said, 
upon  the  threshold.  "I'll  see 
you  when  I  talk  it  over  with 
my  uncle." 

He  got  outeide  the  door  with 
Duncanson  behind  him  press- 
ing so  close  he  felt  his  breath- 
ing. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Dun- 
canson, "I  would  consider 
about  consulting  any  one 
regarding  such  a  thing.  I 
make  no  public  charge  against 
you,  mind,  except  that  you 
have  been  neglectful  of  your 
duties  in  this  instance,  and 
have  tricked  your  pupils." 

"That's  a  point,  sir,  that  I'll 
ask  you  to  remit  to  my  own 
judgment,"  said  yEneas  quietly. 

"  Please  yourself,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  only  I'll  advise  you 
not  to  say  too  much  about  it 
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to  the  inealiiionger,"  aiid  with 
a  bang  he  shut  the  closet 
door. 

The  tutor  groped  his  way 
along  the  passage,  more  furi- 
ous within  himself  at  this  last 
insult  to  his  unole  than  with 
all  that  had  preceded.  He  had 
just  got  to  the  exit  from  the 
house  when  he  heard  light 
running  steps  behind  him ; 
stopped,  and  found  his  elbow 
grasped  by  Margaret. 

"Oh,  yEneas!"  she  whis- 
pered in  a  voice  of  the  greatest 
tribulation,  "  what  happened  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  that,  in  some  way, 
instantly  dispelled  the  angry 
feeling  that  ho  had  to  be  her 

O 

victim.  He  was  sorry  for  her 
— that  she  should  be  child  to 
such  a  man. 

"Do  not  vex  yourself,"  he 
said  to  her  softly.  "You  are 
quite  secure.  He  does  not 
know." 

"But  he  is  furious;  I  heard 
him  shouting  to  you !  And 
what  a  night  we  have  passed  ! 
He  has  been  like  one  deranged. 
Oh,  /Eneas !  I  meant  to  tell 
him  everything,  but  when  I 
saw  his  state  I  daren't." 

"  Indeed,"  said  ^Eneas  rue- 
fully, "it  is  a  pickle  we  are 
into.  You  have  put  back  the 
keys?" 

"The  keys,  but  not  the  box," 
she  answered.  "  I  had  the 


keys  restored  before  you  came 
that  last  time,  and  since  then 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
put  the  box  back." 

"I  think  he  has  not  missed 
it  yet,"  said  ./Eneas.  "At  all 
events,  he  has  not  charged  me 
with  it;  that's  about  the  only 
insult  that  he  spared  me. 
Upon  my  word  the  man  is 
crazy !  And  now  I'm  on  my 
warning ;  my  tutoring  is  at 
an  end." 

On  hearing  this  she  fell  to 
silent  weeping,  hanging  to  his 
arm.  The  fanlight  of  the  door 
let  in  the  break  of  morning, 
and  they  were  revealed  to  one 
another  something  like  to  phan- 
toms grey  and  bloodless. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said  with  pas- 
sion, "  you  must  think  me  an 
abandoned  wretch  !  It  was  be- 
cause I  could  not  rid  myself 
of  William  any  other  way,  and 
I  was  keen  to  see  the  doocot, 
that  I  told  him  you  were  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  town.  And 
now  my  father  thinks  the 
thing  was  planned  between  us 
to  get  rid  of  Will.  It  is  not 
fair  to  you — I'll  tell  him  every- 
thing." 

"  Margaret !  "  her  father's 
voice  came  bawling  from  the 
lobby,  "are  ye  there?" 

"Tell  him  nothing,"  /Eneas 
whispered ;  he  could  see  that 
shout  already  shake  her  resol- 
ution. "I  can  thole  his  anger: 
what's  the  odds  to  me?" 


CHAPTER  V. — A  CALL  TO  THE  NORTH. 


The  morning  bell  was  ring- 
ing when  he  reached  the 
town.  Salt  airs  from  sea  were 
blowing  through  the  lanes. 
Men  at  the  harbour,  dragging 


ropes,  cried  cheerfully.  Oh, 
the  bold,  cold,  hard,  beautiful 
world !  He  felt  like  one  that 
had  come  out  from  fever-rooms 
among  the  hearty  bustle  of  the 
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quay  to  which  ho  went  im- 
mediately to  seek  his  uncle, 
who  was  there  already  at  the 
loading  of  the  Good  Intent 
with  timber  baulks  for  Skye. 

In  half  a  dozen  sentences  he 
told  his  story,  only  keeping 
back  Miss  Margaret's  prank 
with  the  forbidden  keys,  the 
meeting  in  the  dovecote,  and 
the  shameful  charge  against 
himself  to  which  her  subter- 
fuge had  made  him  liable. 
Now  that  it  was  daylight, 
which  brings  caution  and  cools 
down  the  ardours  of  the  night, 
he  saw  quite  clearly  that  the 
girl  was  much  to  blame,  de- 
serving of  no  shelter,  but  he 
would  be  the  very  last  to 
punish  her.  Rather  would  he 
stay  silent,  suffering  Duncan- 
son's  suspicions  if  they  went 
no  further.  The  situation  as 
presented  to  his  uncle,  too, 
was  just  in  keeping  with  that 
gentleman's  predictions. 

•'I  told  ye!"  lie  declared 
when  yEneas  reported  that 
the  tutoring  was  ended,  and 
that  Drimdorran  had  some 
fancy  that  the  pupil  and  her 
tutor  had,  between  them, 
planned  the  missing  of  the 
evening  lesson;  "I  saw  it 
coming !  That  girl  was  daft 
about  ye ;  any  one  could  see  it 
in  the  kirk  on  Sundays !  I 
would  be  much  surprised  if 
old  Drimdorran  didna  notice. 
And  that  doesna  fall  in  wi' 
his  plans  at  all ;  he's  set  on 
having  her  for  Campbell." 

"He's  welcome  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,"  said  yEneas. 

"Are  ye  sure,  man?"  said 
his  uncle.  "Till  last  night  I 
thought  different.  I  didna  tell 
your  aunt  nor  say  to  you  that 
Will's  being  on  the  quay  at 


the  hour  he  should  be  at  his 
tasks  looked  gey  and  curious. 
For  lie  was  asking  about  you. 
He  said  he  had  been  sent  by 
Margaret  to  meet  ye  here, 
and  that  I  couldna  fathom, 
seeing  you  were  gone  as  usual 
to  Drimdorran  House." 

"That  was  some  caprice 
of  Margaret's,"  said  yEneas. 
"  She  herself  had  shirked  the 
lesson." 

"  Ye  werena  with  her  some- 
where?" said  the  uncle  drily, 
and  yEueas  looked  blank  to 
have  the  very  keystone  of  his 
secret  tapped  so  soon.  He  did 
not  answer. 

"Man!"  cried  his  uncle, 
comprehending,  as  he  fancied, 
"ye  have  put  your  foot  in 
it  wi'  Sandy !  I  knew  if  ye 
gave  him  the  slighest  reason 
to  think  ye  were  trilling  wi' 
his  girl  and  spoiling  sport  with 
Campbell,  he  would  squeal. 
The  man  is  fairly  cankered 
wi'  ambeetion;  all  his  body's 
hoved  wi'  vanity  since  he  be- 
came a  laird  and  stepped  into 
the  property  that  should  be 
yours.  It's  five- and -twenty 
years  since  he  came  here,  no 
better  than  a  packman,  to  be 
clerk  to  old  Macgibbon.  He 
played  cuckoo  wi'  poor  Mac- 
gibbon,  and  secured  the  factor- 
ship  wi'  Islay.  Then  he  traf- 
ficked with  your  father, 
managing  fur  him  when  he 
was  oil'  upon  his  silly  esca- 
pades among  the  Jacobites, 
much  against  my  will,  and 
God  be  wi'  him !  No  one 
better  knew  than  old  Drim- 
dorraii  what  your  father  was 
conniving  at  in  France,  and 
in  the  North  wi'  Glendaruel, 
and  the  damned  old  rogue,  I'll 
swear,  encouraged  him,  well 
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knowing  what  the  end  would 
be.  He  leased  Drimdorran 
from  your  father,  who  could 
never  stay  at  home  after  your 
mother  died,  and  got  him  in 
his  debt  for  loans,  the  size  of 
which  gave  me  the  horrors 
when  I  saw  the  bills.  What 
your  father  did  with  all  that 
money  God  Almighty  knows  ! 
unless,  like  Glendaruel,  he 
scattered  it  among  the  dis- 
affected clans.  I  oouldna  pay 
them  off,  whatever  o't,  when 
your  father  died  ;  I  wasna  then 
in  the  position.  When  your 
father's  name  was  plastered  at 
the  cross  a  rebel  at  the  horn 
and  outlawed — him  a  corp  up 
yonder  in  Kintail, — I  went  and 
saw  the  man  that  he  had 
supped  and  drank  wi',  played 
the  cartes  and  fished  and 
worked  at  pigeons  wi',  and  he 
was  rowtiu'  like  a  bull  about 
his  loss.  Not  the  loss  o'  his 
friend,  ye'll  mind  !  but  of  the 
money  he  had  lent  him.  He 
staggered  me  by  bringing  out 
a  deed  in  whioh  your  father 
pledged  Drimdorrau  as  the 
bond  for  Duncauson's  accom- 
modations, but  he  doubted,  by 
his  way  o't,  if  the  deed  would 
hold  against  a  property  forfeit 
for  treason.  Sly  devil !  Well 
he  kent  MacCaileiu  could  put 
that  all  right !  And  there 
he  sits,  this  fifteen  years, — a 
son  of  Para-na-muio  of  Drim- 
osary  —  the  gentleman  from 
Coll,  and  bonny  on  the  gentle- 
man !  What  will  please  him 
now  but  that  Lord  Islay's  boy 
should  get  him  grandsons  !  If  it 
werena  for  Lord  Islay — honest 
man!  —  ye  wouldna  dare  have 
put  a  foot  within  Drimdorran's 
door !  And  on  my  soul,  I'm 
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glad  ye're  bye  wi'  him  and  his  ; 
I've  something  better  for  ye  !  " 

For  some  time  past  the  tutor- 
ing engagement  had  appeared 
scarce  worthy  of  his  nephew  to 
the  Bailie.  ^Eneas,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  something  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  his  uncle  who 
had  reared  him,  sent  him  to 
the  college  with  Lord  knew 
what  object,  though  the  Law 
was  mentioned,  and  some  study 
of  the  same  had  sent  him  later 
on  to  Holland,  where  he  met 
with  Islay.  But  ^Eneas  no 
more  regarded  Law  than  cut- 
ting breckans  ;  his  heart  was  all 
in  pictures  and  poetry, — very 
pretty  things,  no  doubt,  but 
scarcely  with  a  living  in  them. 

Many  a  time,  since  he  came 
back,  the  Bailie  spoke  to 
Annabel  about  the  possibility 
of  giving  him  an  interest  in 
the  business.  She  liked  the 
notion  well  enough  in  some 
ways,  but  she  had  a  hankering 
to  keep  the  lad  a  gentleman, — 
a  gentleman  to  her  idea  being 
one  who  lived  in  some  am- 
biguous way  without  a  shop 
or  vulgar  occupation. 

"  Do  ye  think,  a'  yhalaid ! 
I'm  no  gentleman  ?  "  her  man 
would  ask. 

"Ah!  but  you're  different," 
she  would  tell  him.  "^Eneas, 
by  rights,  should  be  Drim- 
dorran, and  nae  Drimdorran 
ever  fyled  his  hands  wi'  mer- 
chandise." 

"A  sight  better  if  they  did, 
my  dear,"  said  Alan-Iain-Alain 
Og,  far  -  sundered  from  his 
family  traditions.  "  It  was 
better  for  Paul  if  he  had  dealt 
in  stots  and  queys  that's  very 
good  for  folk,  and  profitable, 
rather  than  be  scampering 
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about  the  country  herdin' 
French  recruits  and  breeding 
trouble.  What  did  he  make 
of  it,  poor  man  !  He's  yonder 
in  Kin  tail,  and  Dtnicanson,  the 
man  o'  business,  sleeping  in  his 
blankets.  And  as  for  me,  my- 
self, I'm  proud  to  be  a  mer- 
chant !  I  owe  no  man  a  penny, 
and  your  gentlemen  are  in  my 
books.  There's  some  of  the 
finest  family  gentlemen,  as  ye 
think  them,  canna  sleep  at 
night  for  thinking  what  I'm 
thinking  o'  their  bills,  and  all 
the  time  I'm  sleeping  sound 
and  never  bothering.  It's 
quite  enough  for  me  that 
they're  harassed." 

The  sudden  termination, 
then,  of  yEneas's  office  gave 
the  very  opportunity  the  Bailie 
wished  for.  It  was  so  oppor- 
tune that  the  occasion  of  it 
never  caused  him  any  feeling 
of  annoyance ;  at  the  hour  of 
breakfast  lie  was  full  of 
schemes  for  launching  yEneas 
on  a  career  as  merchant. 

The  Bailie's  schemes  had 
their  dependence  on  the  great 
New  Road  that  Marshal  Wade 
was  cutting  through  the  moun- 
tains. Hitherto  the  peaceful 
Lowland  world  —  the  maohar 
of  the  Gall,  the  plains  town- 
crowded,  bartering  with  Eng- 
land, making  money  —  was, 
in  a  fashion,  sundered  wholly 
from  the  world  above  the 
Forth.  The  Grampians,  like 
ramparts,  stood  between  two 
ages,  one  of  paper,  one  of 
steel ;  on  either  side  were 
peoples  foreign  to  each  other. 
Since  roads  had  been  in  Scot- 
land they  had  reached  to 
Stirling,  but  at  Stirling  they 
had  stopped,  and  on  the  castle 
rook  the  sentinel  at  nightfall 


saw  the  mists  go  down  upon  a 
distant  land  of  bens  and  glens 
on  which  a  cannon  or  a  carriage 
wheel  had  never  yet  intruded. 
Only  the  bridle-paths  to  kirk 
and  market,  the  drove-track  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  hills ! 

Now  was  the  furrow  being 
made,  as  Ninian  said,  on  which 
to  drive  the  Gael  like  bridled 
oxen — smooth,  street -wide,  a 
soldier's  road,  cut  straight 
across  the  country  through  the 
thickest-populated  valleys,  till 
it  reached  the  shores  of  Moray 
and  the  forts  that  stretched 
from  sea  to  sea. 

In  this  New  Road  the  mer- 
chant saw  his  opportunity. 
Always  to  the  inner  parts  of 
Inverness  it  had  been  ill  to  get 
his  goods  in  winter  time  with 
vessels  weather  -  bound  among 
the  isles  or  staggering  round 
Cape  Wrath.  Now  he  saw  a 
chance  of  opening  communica- 
tion by  a  route  as  safe  as  the 
King's  highway  to  London,  and 
already  was  MacCailein  talking 
of  a  branch  into  Argyll. 

Annabel,  in  the  nerves  about 
her  nephew's  sudden  stop  as 
tutor,  that  day  at  least  got 
little  satisfaction  for  her  curi- 
osity ;  the  big  grey  map 
of  Blaeu  that  hung  in  the 
lobby  was  spread  out  upon 
the  table ;  and  her  husband, 
stretched  across  it  like  a  sailor, 
marked  the  track  the  New 
Road  took  through  country  in 
the  chart  set  down  without  a 
line  to  break  its  rough  ferocity. 

"  It  may  be  a  sodger's  road," 
he  cried  to  yEneas,  "but  it's 
just  the  very  thing  for  merchant 
waggons.  It's  true  we're  off 
the  line  a  bit,  but  I  have  the 
Red  One's  word  that  there's  a 
lot  of  roads  in  view  across  the 
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country,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  could  send  my  wintering 
straight  from  Leith  to  Stirling. 
And  then  what  have  I  on  the 
either  hand  of  me  for  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  but  the  very  pick 
o'  people — Menzies,  Robertsons, 
Stewarts,  the  Athole  men,  Clan 
Chattan,  and  the  Frasers  !  " 

"  A  bonny  lot !  "  said  Anna- 
bel. "No'  a  pair  o'  breeks 
among  them ! " 

"We'll  soon  put  breeks  on 
them,  the  Duke  and  me,  a' 
ghalaid ! "  said  her  husband, 
cheerily,  plucking  up  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers.  "  Stop 
you ! " 

"It's  not  so  much  at  first 
what  I'll  put  into  them,"  he 
said  to  ^Eneas,  "  it's  only  meal, 
eight  merk  the  eight  stone  boll, 
and  salt  perhaps  to  start  with  ; 
herring  maybe,  and  an  anker 
now  and  then  of  brandy  for  the 
gentry,  but  it's  what  I'll  lift 
from  them  in  beef.  It's  just  a 
great  big  breeding-ground  for 
stots !  And  look  at  all  them 
Great  Glen  lochs  and  rivers — 
full  o'  salmon  !  There's  a  man 
in  Inverness  called  Stuart  has 
the  pick  just  now  of  all  their 
kippered  fish,  but  I'll  be  learn- 
ing him ! " 

"The  only  thing,"  said 
^Eneas,  "I  know  about  it  is 
that  there's  a  lot  of  trouble 
on  the  Road  at  present."  And 
he  told  of  Niuian's  mission. 

"  Ye  tell  me  Ninian's  going  !  " 
cried  his  uncle.  "  That  is  better 
still !  My  notion  was  to  send 
ye  round  by  Crieff,  but  what's 
to  hinder  ye  to  go  with  him? 
— ye  may  be  sure  he'll  take 
the  nearest  way  for  it :  for  all 
that  he  is  tainted  in  his  name, 
the  man's  an  education." 

He    dashed    more    heatedly 


than  ever  into  ^Eneas's  immedi- 
ate occupation.  If  Ninian 
would  take  vEneas  in  his  com- 
pany they  might  be  in  the 
North  by  Michaelmas,  or  at 
the  very  latest  by  St  Martin's 
Day,  when  lairds  and  tenantry 
alike  were  desperate  for  money. 
vEneas,  in  Inverness,  would 
have  the  money,  in  buinn  oir 
and  bank  notes — three  hundred 
pounds  of  it,  enough  to  make 
the  Hielandmen  run  wild  ;  the 
Bailie,  for  a  wonder,  had  the 
cash  that  moment  at  his  hand. 
Mackay,  his  correspondent  in 
the  town  of  Inverness,  would 
give  the  lad  an  insight  to  the 
market  situation,  go  about  with 
him,  and  show  him  where  to 
look  for  freights  and  either 
come  to  terms  for  barter  or  buy 
stuff  for  money  down. 

"Ye'll  find  a  lot  of  them 
will  want  the  money,"  said  his 
uncle  in  the  Gaelic.  "Money 
is  the  boy  in  Gaeldom  !  It's 
seldom  that  they  hear  the 
cheery  chink  of  it." 

Chinking  his  coin,  then, 
/Eneas  was  to  spend  a  while 
in  bargaining  for  salmon  crops 
from  Beauly,  timber  from  Glen- 
moriston ;  if  occasion  offered, 
herring,  cod,  or  mackerel  for 
Spain.  But  what  his  uncle 
most  insisted  on  was  careful 
study  of  the  Road,  and  what 
there  might  be  in  it  for  his 
trade. 

It  was  but  ruefully  at  first 
that  /Eneas  spent  that  morn- 
ing with  the  map  and  Alan- 
Iain  -  Alain  -  Og's  commercial 
dreams.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
sad  come  -  down  in  life  from 
Crcsar  and  the  bards,  but  what 
was  he  to  do?  He  looked 
across  his  uncle's  back,  and 
through  the  window  at  the 
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seagulls  swooping  in  the  wind 
above  the  ferry,  and  felt  that 
what  was  here  proposed  was 
shackles  for  the  spirit,  mean 
engagements. 

But  one  word  of  the  Bailie's 
cleared  away  his  vapours,  and 
it  was  the  word  Adventure. 

"It's  just  a  bit  of  an  adven- 
ture," said  the  Bailie.  "  That's 
the  thing  wi'  me  in  business, 
otherwise  it  wasna  worth  a 
docken  leaf ! " 

At  that  word  ^neas  took 
another  look  at  Blaeu,  and 
there  at  last  he  saw  the  marvel 
of  the  North  as  Blaeu  had 
figured  it  —  the  mountains 

O 

heaped  like  billows  of  the  sea, 
the  ranging  bens,  the  glens 
with  rivers  coiling  in  them ; 
great  inland  loohs  and  forests. 
He  saw  high-sounding  names 
like  Athole,  Badenocb,  and 
Brae  Lochaber,  Lorn  and 
Spey ;  they  moved  him  like  a 
story.  All  his  days  had  they 
been  known  to  him,  but  mistily 
and  more  as  things  of  fable 
than  of  actual  nature — lands 
of  the  fancy  only,  like  the 
lands  of  Ossian,  figuring  in 
winter  songs  and  tales  of  old 
revenge. 

Now,  to  his  uncle's  great 
astonishment,  he  leapt  on 
Blaeu,  and  with  his  chest  upon 
the  parts  he  knew,  he  peered, 
transported,  on  that  legendary 
region  of  the  boisterous  olans, 
still  in  the  state  of  ancient 
Gaul,  and  with  Gaul's  customs. 
The  very  names  of  castles, 
passes,  straths,  misspelled,  en- 
tranced him  :  everything  was 
strange  and  beckoning.  More- 
over it  had  been  the  country 
of  his  father's  wanderings, 
somewhere  there  his  father 
had  been  slain,  somewhere 


there  was  buried.     The  reflec- 
tion shook  him. 

"  Where  does  it  lie,"  he 
asked  in  his  mother  tongue, 
"  the  place  of  my  father's 
changing?  I  do  not  see  its 
name."  And  someway  all  at 
once  he  felt  the  climate  of  his 
mind  had  altered,  and  the 
North  was  plucking  at  his 
bosom. 

The  other  answered  solemnly. 
"  Of  what  blood  art  thou, 
young  Angus,  that  cannot 
hear  the  name  cry  grievously 
upon  the  paper  !  There  it  is — 
Kintail !  Black  be  the  end  of 
that  Kintail  that  finished 
him ! "  Not  the  merchant 
spoke  but  kinship  ;  on  the  fore- 
head of  Macmaster  swept  the 
dark  cloud  of  undying  hate. 
His  visage  was  convulsed  ;  he 
smote  upon  the  map ;  he 
seemed  that  moment  like  a 
man  a  million  miles  remote 
from  the  world  of  ledgers. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  cried  Annabel, 
"ye  shouldna  swear  like  that 
before  a  lady,  even  in  the 
Gaelic." 

"I  wasna  swearing,  m'eudail," 
he  assured  her,  scarcely  cooling. 
"  I  was  only  speaking  of  my 
brother  Paul."  He  turned  again 
to  /Eneas.  "I'm  not  forgetting, 
mind,"  says  he,  with  bitterness. 
"For  me  the  claymore's  by 
wi't.  but  I'm  fighting  wi'  Mac- 
Cailein.  These  blackguards  in 
the  North  brought  out  your 
father — the  very  men  I'm 
selling  meal  and  wine  to  ;  many 
a  time  I  wish  to  heaven  it  would 
choke  them  !  Do  ye  think  it's 
what  I  make  of  it  in  siller 
that's  the  pleesure  of  my  trad- 
ing wi'  the  North  ?  If  it  was 
only  siller  I  would  never  seek 
to  sell  an  ounce  beyond  Loch 
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Fyne.  Na  1  na  !  there's  more 
than  that  in  it — Fm  smashing 
them,  the  very  men  that  led 
my  brother  Paul  astray.  Mac- 
Cailein  and  me  !  MacCailen 
and  me !  And  now  there's 
Marshal  Wade  and  his  bonny 
Road  that's  going  to  make  the 
North  a  land  for  decent  folk 
to  live  in!  I  have  the  bills  o' 
men  like  Keppooh  and  Glen- 
garry flourishing  about  the 
Lowlands  in  the  place  o'  paper 
money ;  they're  aye  gettin'  a' 
the  dreicher  at  the  payin',  but 
whatever  comes  o't  I  have  got 
them  in  my  grasp.  It's  no'  the 
common  people,  mind  !  —  the 
poor  and  faithful  clansmen  — 
but  their  lairds  and  chiefs  I'm 
after,  them  your  father  marched 
wi'  in  his  folly,  blind  to  their 
self-interest,  thinking  they  were 
only  out  for  James." 

"I'll  go!"  cried  yEneas,  al- 
most lifted  from  his  feet ;  the 
soul  of  him  seemed  filled  with 
some  dread  pleasure. 

"  Of  course  ye'll  go  !  That's 
what  the  lload's  for — you  and 
me  and  vengeance.  Look  at  it ! " 
— with  a  piece  of  keel  he  drew 
a  line  from  Stirling  far  north 
on  the  map  to  Lo vat's  country. 
"That's  the  Road  the  harrow 
is  to  go  to  level  down  the 
Hielands,  and  I  have  put  a 
lot  of  seed  in  there  already  that 
is  bound  to  come  to  crop.  Once 
the  New  Road  is  finished,  and 
the  troopers  and  the  guns  and 
my  carts  on  it,  it's  an  end  to 
the  dominion  o'  the  chiefs ! 
The  North,  just  now,  might 
be  in  Africa,  for  all  we  ken 
about  it ;  nobody  dare  venture 
there  exeept  wi'  arms." 

"Does  the  law  not  run 
there  ?  "  ^Eueas  asked. 

"  Law  run  1  "  the  Bailie  cried 


with  mockery.  "It  runs  like 
fury — and  the  clansmen  at  its 
heels.  Ask  you  Ninian !  I'll 
no'  say  that  he  ever  ran  hinisel', 
but  many  a  time  he  had  a 
smart  bit  step  for  it !  Of  course 
ye'll  take  a  weapon,  if  it  is 
nothing  better  then  a  wee 
Doune  pistol,  and  at  anyrate  it 
canna  be  so  bad  upon  the  Road, 
— there's  always  sodgers  back 
and  forward  from  the  barracks." 

"It's  no'  wi'  my  consent  ye'r« 
goin',  but  I  hope  ya'll  walk  wi' 
caution,"  said  his  aunt. 

"  Six  years  ago  I  darena  send 
ye,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Ye  might 
lie  and  rot  for  years  in  Castle 
Dounie  dungeons  and  nobody 
would  ken  your  fate  except  old 
Simon  Lovat  and  his  warders. 
That's  the  head  and  front  of 
them  —  the  fox!  I  ken  him, 
and  I've  bought  his  fish  —  a 
double-dealing  rogue  that's 
married  on  a  decent  woman, 
Primrose  Campbell,  daughter 
of  Mamore." 

"Poor  Prini  !"  said  Annabel, 
"I'm  vexed  for  her;  I  don't 
know  what  on  earth  possessed 
her  to  take  up  wi'  suoh  a 
man  ! " 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  Bailie. 
"  Nor  what  on  earth  it  was 
that  made  MacCailein  and 
Lord  Islay  let  her  marry  him. 
That's  the  sort  o'  man  the 
Road's  to  put  an  end  to  ;  some 
day  yet,  if  he  is  spared,  ye'll 
see  his  head  upon  a  stob  and 
it  no'  very  bonny  !  Mind  I'm 
telling  ye !  There's  no'  a 
roguery  in  the  North  for  fifty 
years  he  hasna  had  a  hand  in — 
one  day  wi'  the  Jacobites,  the 
next  day  wi'  the  others.  Many 
an  honest  man  he  hanged  before 
his  windows  or  sent  to  the 
plantations.  God  knows  who 
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he  has  in  yon  bastile  o'  his  in 
irons !  It's  the  only  quarrel 
that  I  have  with  Himself  here 
that  he  maintains  a  correspond- 
ence wi'  the  fellow.  'Policy,' 
says  MacCailein  wi'  a  cough, 
but  any  one  that  plays  at  poli- 
tics wi'  Lovat  has  a  tarry  stick 
to  hold.  And  still,  were  it  not 
for  Simon's  runners  coming  here 
wi'  letters  for  Himself  so  often, 
we  would  ken  no  more  about 
what's  happening  in  the  shire 
of  Inverness  than  if  it  was 
Jerusalem,  though  every  mess- 
enger he  sends,  as  Niniau  tells 
me,  is  as  sly's  himself.  Far  is 
the  cry  to  Castle  Dounie,  and 
it's  steep  on  Corryarrick  !  Not 
a  whisper  will  come  over  Corry- 
arrick that  he  doesna  want. 
But  the  Road's  going  over 
Corryarrick,  and  the  end  of 
Sim's  at  hand,  and  of  his  kind  ! 
Perhaps  when  it  is  finished  we 
will  hear  what  happened  Lady 
Grange ;  since  she  was  lifted 
near  a  twelvemonth  since  in 
Edinburgh  nobody  has  found 
her  whereabouts,  and  Lovat 
gets  the  blame  for  her  trepan- 
ning. I  wouldna  put  it  past 
him!  He's  a  dirty  brock!" 


The  tutor's  stipend  came 
that  afternoon  to  him  from 
Duncauson,  and  with  it  came 
a  little  scrape  of  letter  that 
confirmed  his  liberation  from 
an  office  that  had  all  at  once 
become  repugnant.  It  looked 
as  if  Drimdorrau  meant  to 
have  a  plausible  excuse  for 
his  suspension  ;  the  story,  later 
in  the  day,  went  round  that 


Islay's  son  was  going  to  the 
college  of  St  Andrews. 

yEneas  at  once  went  to  the 
messenger-at-arms  to  ask  him 
when  he  meant  to  set  out  for 
the  North. 

"  I'll  soon  can  tell  ye  that  !  " 
said  Niuiau,  and  showed  to  him 
a  knapsack.  He  turned  it  out 
upon  a  form.  It  held  a  shirt 
or  two,  some  hose,  a  pair  of 
brogues,  a  shagreen  case  of 
razors,  a  pot  of  salve,  a  Bible, 
and  a  dirk.  "The  Bible,"  he 
explained  with  gravity,  "  is 
for  the  thing  that  is  within 
us  all,  but  the  dirk  is  for  my 
own  particular  skin  ;  what  else 
would  any  man  be  needing  but 
his  wits  about  him  and  a  coin 
or  two  ?  Have  ye  the  nut,  my 
hero?" 

./Eneas  had  the  nut. 

"  And  now  I'm  all  complete ! " 
said  Niniau,  quite  contented. 

"  It  would  be  better,  would 
it  not,  with  a  companion  ? " 
^Eneas  said  to  him. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  You  may  be  sure 
I  thought  of  that,"  said  Ninian, 
"and  I've  got  him — there  he  is, 
the  brave  grey  lad,  and  he  not 
slender ! "  and  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  haunch  he  brought 
to  view  the  basket  of  a  clay- 
more, tucked  away  so  sly  below 
the  skirts  of  him,  its  presence 
hitherto  had  been  invisible. 

"That's  him,"  he  said,— 
"  Grey  Colin,  sober  as  a  wife 
and  sharper  in  the  tongue." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  man 
with  you,"  said  /Eneas. 

"  Another  man's  legs  are  no 
use  for  my  travelling,"  said 
Niniau  ;  "  I'm  better  with  my 
three  fine  comrades — courage, 
sense,  and  foresight." 

"What  I  thought,"  said 
/Eneas,  "  was  you  might  take 
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me :  I'm  finished  with  the 
tutoring,  and  my  uncle  wants 
me  to  go  North  on  business." 

"Oh  ho!"  cried  Niniau, 
sharp-looking  at  him.  "  That's 
the  way  the  wind  blows,  is  it  ? 
I'll  take  the  last  thing  in  my 
mind  the  first,  and  tell  ye  this, 
that  I'm  the  man  that's  willing, 
if  you  can  have  your  pack 
made  up  to-morrow  morning. 
I'm  starting  at  the  skirl  of  day 
myself,  but  whether  you're  to 
leave  the  town  with  me  or  not 
will  have  to  be  considered. 
Now  for  the  first  thing  in  my 
mind,  and  most  important — 
what  ails  Drimdorran  at  ye?" 

"  Young  Campbell's  going  to 
St  Andrews,"  said  yEueas,  un- 
easily, and  Niuian's  eyes  half 
shut. 

He  placed  the  plenishing  of 
his  knapsack  back  with  some 
deliberation,  whistling  to  him- 
self the  tune  of  "  Mouymusk," 
then  put  the  Molucca  bean 
with  care  in  a  pouch  he  had 
inside  his  ooat  below  his  elbow, 
where  was  a  small  black  knife ; 
but  all  without  a  word,  and 
^Eneas  felt  mightily  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  What's  in  my  mind,"  at 
last  said  Niniau,  turning  on 
him  quickly,  "  is  that  if  you're 
going  with  me,  you'll  need  to 
be  as  open  as  the  day.  I'm 
deep  enough  for  two  of  us 
whatever  —  that's  my  trade, 
and  I  want  nothing  muflled 
in  my  comrade.  Stop,  stop  !  " 
— for  ^Eneas  was  about  to 
blurt  the  truth  —  "I'm  asking 
nothing,  mind !  But  at  the 
very  start  ye  try  to  blind  me 
with  this  story  of  young 
Campbell  going  to  St  Andrews, 
and  I'm  not  so  easy  blinded. 
I  asked  what  ailed  Drimdorran 


at  ye !  Last  night  the  man 
was  in  a  fury.  What's  more, 
he  never  put  his  head  to  pillow, 
and  he  sent  for  ye  this  morning 
at  an  hour  when  gentlemen  are 
snoring.  It's  not  for  nothing 
that  the  falcon  whistles — is  he 
blaming  ye  for  Margaret  ?  " 

"That's  the  truth,"  admitted 
^Eueas.  "  I  thought  for  her 
sake  it  was  better  not  to 
mention  it.  But  the  man's 
mistaken ;  there  is  nothing 
in  it." 

"  Just  that ! "  said  Ninian 
dryly.  "Whether  there  is  or 
not  is  none  of  my  affair  at  all, 
at  all ;  but  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  way  we'll  have  to 
start  for  Inverness.  It  would 
never  do  in  the  circumstances 
for  the  two  of  us  to  leave 
this  town  together  like  a  cow 
and  a  veal  at  her  tail.  Myself, 
I'm  going  by  Glen  Aray  and 
the  Orchy.  I  might  have  tried 
Glen  Lochy,  but  I  want  to  see 
some  salmon  in  a  linn  that's 
close  to  Arichastlich,  and  for- 
bye,  I  ken  the  folk  that's  in 
Glenorchy  —  decent  people 
though  they're  no'  Macgregors ! 
It  would  not  hinder  you,  now, 
to  start  on  a  road  of  your  own. 
It  might  be  that  you  would  be 
going  to  the  Lowlands,  like," 
and  he  gave  a  wink  of  great 
significance,  and  stuck  his 
tongue  out  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  "  There's  not  a 
finer  glen  in  Albyn  than  Glen 
Croe,  and  you  would,  let  us  be 
saying,  take  the  track  across 
Glen  Croe  down  to  Loch 
Lomond.  But  you  would  kind 
of  shift  your  mind  about  the 
Lowlands  when  ye  got  to  that 
fine  water,  and  start  up  Glen 
Falloch,  and  who  would  I  be 
seeing  in  the  evening  at  the 
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Bridge  of  Orchy  change  but 
young  Macmaster !  My  wel- 
come to  him,  I'll  cau  swear, 
would  be  in  grandeur  and  ill 
splendour  !  " 

"Very  well;  so  be  it ! "  said 
JEuQ&B.  "  You  are  riding  ?  " 

"  Indeed  and  I'm  not !  "  said 
Niniau  firmly.  "Only  to  the 
length  of  Bridge  of  Orchy,  just 
to  show  my  friends  upon  the 
road  I'm  not  a  man  that  needs 
to  wear  shoe-leather.  From 
there  I'm  sending  back  the 
horse  by  a  man  that's  coming 
that  length  with  me.  After 
that  I'll  stretch  out  like  a 
warrior  and  take  my  shanks 
to  it.  Ye'll  need  a  horse,  so 
far,  yourself,  or  else  I'll  have 
to  wait  a  day  for  ye." 

"I'll  take  a  horse  to  Bridge 
of  Orchy  too,"  said  JBTneas, 
"and  send  it  back  or  sell  it  as 
my  uncle  may  advise." 

"You  see,  a  horse  is  not 
much  use  on  my  affairs,"  said 
Ninian.  "It's  something  like 
two  extra  pair  of  legs  —  an 
awkward  thing  to  have  about 
ye;  it  looks  too  much  like 
business  in  a  hurry,  and  I 
like  to  give  the  notion  that 
I'm  daundering  at  my  ease. 
Ye  canna  hide  a  horse  behind 
a  bush  of  juniper  nor  take  it 
crawling  wi'  ye  up  a  burn,  and 
it's  aye  another  thing  to  'run 
the  risk  of  losing.  Nothing 
better  than  the  shanks,  my 
hero  !  and  ye'll  see  a  good  deal 
more  on  them  than  cocked 
upon  a  saddle.  Ye'll  need  a 
pickle  money." 

"In  that  I'm  likely  to  be 
well  enough  provided,"  an- 
swered yEneas.  "I'll  have 
three  hundred  pound  about 
me." 

"  What ! "       cried      Niuian. 


"Through  Lochaber  !  God  be 
about  us !  am  I  to  travel  wi'  a 
banker's  vault?  Ye  havena 
robbed  Driuidorran,  have  ye?" 

"No,"  said  ./Eneas,  laughing, 
and  explained  the  nature  of  his 
mission  to  the  North. 

"  Not  a  word  about  it  then ! " 
said  Ninian.  "  It's  not  that 
stealing  money  is  a  habit  with 
the  folk  we're  going  among, 
poor  bodies  !  They  never  touch 
a  thing  but  bestial,  and  per- 
haps, at  whiles,  a  web  of 
clothing,  but,  at  this  time  o' 
the  year  wi'  Crieff  Tryst  comin' 
on,  there's  many  a  droll  stra- 
vaiger's  stopping  at  the  inns 
and  changes  we'll  be  sleeping 
in,  if  sleeping's  going  to  be  a 
tiling  we're  going  to  waste 
much  time  on,  and  a  man 
with  all  that  money  on  him 
would  be  smelling  like  a  spirit- 
keg  for  their  temptation." 

In  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
cussioti,  further,  on  the  pre- 
parations for  the  journey,  Janet 
entered,  and  at  the  sight  of  her, 
for  /Eneas  the  zest  of  the  ad- 
venture flattened.  It  was  not 
frosty  wells  she  was  to-day  but 
ice  itself  until  her  father  told 
her  yEneas  was  going  with 
him,  when  she  brightened. 

"But  why  not  all  the  way 
together?"  she  inquired,  sur- 
prised to  learn  they  were  to 
take  such  devious  ways  into 
Breadalbaue. 

"  Because,  my  lass,  our  friend 
here's  leaving  not  in  the  friend- 
liest trim  with  Mr  Duncanson," 
said  Ninian,  "  and  I've  no  mind 
to  vex  that  bonny  gentleman 
until  we  have  the  width  of  two 
good  parishes  between  us.  He 
seems  so  little  taken  up,  him- 
self, with  my  bit  jaunt  on  Islay 's 
business,  that  he  might  be  glad 
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of  any  excuse  to  put  it  off. 
And  indeed,  forbye,  it  is  a 
splendid  chanoe  for  yEneas  here 
to  see  Glen  Fallooh.  It's  a 
place  I'm  very  fond  of." 

"  It  seeins  a  queer-like  start," 
she  said  with  puzzled  brows, 
"but  anyway  I'm  glad  my 
father  is  to  have  your  com- 
pany." She  turned  upon  the 
young  man  rather  warmer. 
"You  will  find  him,"  she  said, 
"  a  kind  of  crooked  stick  to 
take  the  road  with  on  the 
forests  and  the  mountain 
moors." 

"It's  ill  to  take  the  crook  out 
of  an  old  stick,"  said  Niuiau 
blythly,  "  but  sometimes  it's  as 
good  as  any  other  for  the 
business." 

"I  hope  you'll  see  that  he 
will  not  go  wandering  about 
too  much  at  night ;  that  will 
always  be  the  time  when  I'm 
most  anxious  for  this  man — 
this  wild  young  dad  of  mine." 

"And  that's  the  very  time 
when  I  am  surest  of  myself," 
cried  Niuian.  "  My  name's 


Macgregor  and  the  fog's  my 
friend  !  I'm  thinking,  too,  you 
couldna  send  a  better  man  wi' 
me  to  watch  me  in  the  night ; 
he  has  that  turn  himsel' ! " 
And  there  he  gave  a  nudge 
to  yEneas. 

yEueas  flushed  before  the 
level  glance  she  gave  him  upon 
this. 

"There's  one  thing  I  hope," 
she  said,  "and  that  is  that  you 
are  not  in  a  desperate  hurry  to 
get  North  or  to  get  back  again, 
for  my  father  is  a  man  who 
makes  little  speed  through  any 
country  where  there  is  a  Hsh  to 
catch." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  yEneas, 
"  to  keep  him  from  his  angling." 

"It  will  be  hard,"  she  said. 
"A  rod  and  a  river-side  for 
father,  and  the  day  slips  by ! 
It  is  like  life  itself  and  us, 
poor  things!  at  playing." 

With  a  breast  tumultuous 
yEneas  went  home,  and  with 
the  help  of  Annabel  prepared 
for  a  departure  so  precipitous 
she  almost  wept  about  it. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FELL     FOX-HUNTING. 

"  The  forest  music  is  to  hear  the  hounds 
llend  the  thin  uir,  and  with  a  lusty  cry 
Awake  the  drowsy  echoes  and  confound 
Their  perfect  language  in  a  mingled  cry." 


IN  Threlkeld  churchyard,  not 
far  from  Keswick  and  beneath 
the  shadow  of  Saddleback,  is  a 
remarkable  cenotaph.  Unpre- 
tentious enough  of  a  truth  in 
stature  and  design,  but  in 
significance  quite  unique,  I 
take  it,  among  memorials  to 
the  dead.  For  nowhere  else 
in  the  three  kingdoms  do  the 
conditions  exist  which  would 
make  possible  the  popular  erec- 
tion of  such  an  altar  to  Diana 
in  a  country  churchyard,  in- 
scribed as  here  with  the  names 
of  her  departed  votaries. 
Around  the  four  sides  of  this 
simple  monument  are  engraved 
the  lines  of  Gay  which  head 
this  page,  while  on  its  face  may 
be  read,  "A  few  friends  have 
combined  to  raise  this  stone  in 
loving  memory  of  the  under- 
named,  who  in  their  generation 
were  noted  veterans  of  the 
chase,  all  of  whom  lie  in  this 
churchyard."  Then  follow  the 
names  of  some  forty  local 
worthies — statesmen,  villagers, 
farmers, — all  of  whom,  as  the 
affixed  dates  proclaim,  have 
passed  away  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  space  still 
remaining  apparently  awaits 
the  names  of  their  surviving 
comrades  who  may  be  ac- 
counted worthy  of  a  place 
upon  this  altogether  unique 
roll  of  honour. 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  for 
the  reader  to  picture  "  a  noted 


veteran  of  the  chase  "  as  other 
than  a  resplendent  horseman 
careering  over  gates  and  fences, 
so  peradventure  it  will  be 
strange  hearing  that  scarcely 
any  of  these  immortalised 
nimroda  of  Threlkeld  parish, 
who  in  life  hunted  with  the 
Blencathra  pack,  ever  rode  to 
hounds  in  their  life.  All  that 
they  did  was  to  walk  and  climb 
and  watch  hounds  run  over  a 
wild  rugged  mountain  country 
that  imparts  of  itself,  to  the 
only  type  of  hunting  possible 
within  its  bounds,  a  glamour 
and  fascination  all  its  own,  and 
that  its  votaries,  plain  men 
most  of  them,  feel  to  the  very 
marrow  of  their  bones.  This 
monument  is,  in  fact,  an  inci- 
dental but  felicitous  expression 
of  a  passion  for  hunting  pure 
and  simple,  in  which  personal 
achievement,  the  ego  as  it  were, 
has  virtually  no  place,  and  only 
the  achievements  of  hounds  and 
foxes  count.  The  sportsmen 
who  dwell  between  Winder- 
mere  and  Keswick,  between 
Eskdale  and  Sliap,  do  not  go 
out  to  jump  horses  or  to  see 
horses  j  ump.  The  noble  animal 
could  not  travel  at  all  over 
their  country.  Nor  do  they  go 
out  to  meet  their  friends  or  to 
further  their  social  aspirations 
or  show  off  their  clothes.  None 
of  these  familiar  impulses,  which 
contribute  so  notoriously  to  the 
following  of  an  ordinary  hunt- 
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ing-field,  have  the  faintest  con- 
nection    with     the     Lakeland 
dalesman's     devotion     to     the 
chase.       The    performance    of 
the  hounds,  individual  and  col- 
lective, the  wiles  and  strategy 
of  the  strong  mountain  foxes, 
the  achievements  of  the  little 
terriers   in    their  subterranean 
conflicts  with  them,  here  con- 
stitute the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  the  sport.      Upon  all  these 
points,    and  the    many    others 
inseparable     from     them,     the 
dalesman  is  more  or  less  of  an 
expert,    for   they  delight   him. 
But   then   he  generally  knows 
every  hound  in  the  pack.     He 
is  sure  to  have  brought  up  some 
as   puppies   or    walked    others 
through  various  summers.     He 
knows  how  each  was  bred,  for 
the  genealogy  of  the  kennel  to 
many   of   these   sheep -farmers 
and  the  like  is  as  an  open  book 
and    an    ever-abiding   interest. 
In    the    style,    the    voice,    the 
qualities,  nay,  in  the  very  tricks 
of  the  dog  of  to-day,  as  he  takes 
his   share    in    hunting    a    cold 
drag  along  the  rugged  breast 
of    a    mountain,    they    watch 
again   in   fancy    some    famous 
hound     of     other      days,     his 
ancestor,    and   invoke   for    the 
hundredth  time  on  fell  top  or 
by    fireside     the     imperishable 
name.     Fox-hunting   is   often 
styled,    and     not     perhaps    in 
these  days  altogether  happily, 
the  most  democratic  of  sports. 
But  fell  hunting  is  most  emphat- 
ically so  in  the  fullest  sense. 

Five  organised  packs  share 
the  Lake  country  between 
them.  The  two  foremost  of 
these,  who  watch  each  other's 
growing  list  of  victims  through 
the  passing  season  with  friend- 


ly rivalry,  are  the  Ullswater 
and  Bleucathra,  kennelled  in 
Patterdale  and  Threlkeld  re- 
spectively. The  former  hunt 
the  country  stretching  east- 
ward from  Grasmere  and  Thirl- 
mere  over  the  Helvellyn  range, 
and  thence  over  the  High  Street 
to  Mardale  and  Shap,  the 
bounds  of  Lakeland.  The 
Blencathra  hunt  the  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback  range,  and 
the  district  around  Keswick 
generally.  The  other  three 
packs  are  the  Conistou  and 
the  Eskdale,  hunting  the  coun- 
tries their  names  indicate,  and, 
lastly,  the  Mellbreck,  which 
works  up  from  Cockermouth 
into  the  Buttermere  district. 
This  is  a  rather  loose  definition 
of  territorial  distribution,  but 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  here, 
which  is  to  take  a  look  at  one 
of  them,  not  merely  because  the 
writer  is  familiar  with  it,  but  be- 
cause the  modus  operandi  of  the 
others  is  practically  the  same. 

The  Blencathra  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  the  most  famous 
master,  the  late  Mr  Crozier, 
who  was  in  office  for  over  sixty 
years  ;  while  the  Ullswater  can 
boast  of  the  most  famous  fell 
huntsman  of  perhaps  any  day, 
Joe  Bowman,  who,  after  thirty 
odd  years  of  about  the  most 
arduous  kind  of  service  in  the 
whole  range  of  British  sport, 
gave  up  his  horn  two  years 
ago.  John  Peel,  who  died  in 
1854,  and  hunted  the  low 
country  between  Skiddaw  and 
Carlisle,  became  world-famous 
through  the  spirited  verses  of 
his  hunting  comrade  Woodcock 
Graves,  and  their  presentation 
in  music  to  the  local  public  by 
Mr  Metcalfe  of  Carlisle.  Bow- 
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man's  local  reputation  was  so 
great  that  it  stirred  his  fol- 
lowers and  admirers  to  cele- 
brate it  in  like  fashion,  and  his 
remarkably  faithful  portraiture, 
like  that  of  John  Peel,  may 
be  seen  to-day  in  Carlisle  shop 
windows  as  the  frontispiece  of 
a  song  in  his  honour.  It  is 
sung  with  ardour  at  convivial 
gatherings  in  the  dales  south 
of  Penrith,  where  the  senti- 
ment of  the  chase  as  well  as 
its  practical  attractions  lies 
deep  in  the  local  heart,  and 
iinds  expression  in  a  whole 
repertoire  of  hunting  ditties 
of  local  note,  but  to  a  wider 
world  unknown. 

Most  people,  I  think,  are 
even  still  surprised  to  hear 
that  John  Peel  is  any  tiling 
more  than  a  legendary  hero, 
and  little  dream  that  plenty 
of  sportsmen  but  recently  dead 
knew  him  quite  well,  or,  like  the 
late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsou,  had 
actually  limited  with  him.  I 
myself  spent  an  afternoon  some 
years  ago  in  Caldbeck  with  his 
aged  nephew,  who  as  a  lad 
acted  as  sort  of  kennel  boy  to 
his  unole.  That  celebrity,  ac- 
cording to  this  veteran,  "  was 
aye  drinkin'  when  he  wasna 
huntiu',''  a  formula  that  might 
have  been  as  aptly  applied,  no 
d»ubt,  to  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Peel  was  a  yeoman 
with  laud  worth,  I  fancy,  about 
£300  a-year,  which,  instead  of 
farming  like  the  rest  of  his 
kind,  he  mostly  leased.  For 
much  of  his  hunting  days  he 
lived  in  a  small  five  -  roomed 
house  outside  Caldbeck,  and 
kept  his  hounds  in  the  out- 
buildings. A  few  years  ago 
the  house  was  much  the  same 


as  in  his  own  day,  and  may 
be  so  still  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  with  the  tiny 
sitting-room  on  the  left  of  the 
narrow  hall,  where  Graves  tells 
us  he  dashed  off  the  words  of 
the  sori£  one  nifrht  while  sit- 

t~)  O 

ting  with  his  friend,  and 
hummed  it  to  the  tune  of  an 
"old  lilt"  which  Mrs  Peel  was 
crooning  over  the  cradle  of  a 
child.  Peel  hunted  merely  to 
amuse  himself,  and  incidentally 
his  cronies.  Though  working 
a  comparatively  low  country, 
and  of  course  riding  to  his 
hounds,  yet  his  memory  lives, 
so  far  as  one  can  dissociate  it 
from  the  fortuitous  renown  the 
song  has  given  him,  rather  as 
what  is  known  as  a  "  hound 
man."  Joe  Bowman,  whose 
hunting  friends  and  compan- 
ions maintaiu  is  a  yet  more 
remarkable  man  in  this  par- 
ticular than  John  Peel  ever 
was,  lias  the  further  merit 
of  a  keen  sense  of  the  lore 
and  traditions  of  the  chase, 
even  those  outside  his  own 
long  experience.  A  tenacious 
memory,  good  brains,  a  well-bal- 
anced judgment,  and  unusual 
narrative  powers  make  these 
last  a  great  source  of  edifica- 
tion to  his  many  friends  and 
neighbours  of  all  degrees  who 
look  in  on  him  at  his  cottage 
in  Grisedale,  within  a  bow- 
shot of  the  kennels.  Com- 
parisons, however,  if  not 
odious  are  absurd  between 
the  mounted  yeoman  M.F.H., 
who  hunted  a  low  country 
when  he  felt  like  it,  and  a 
huntsman  on  foot  who,  regard- 
less of  weather,  had  duties  to 
confront  in  high  altitudes  of 
au  extremely  arduous  and  some- 
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times  perilous  nature, — a  man 
whom  the  countryside  used  to 
say  with  pardonable  hyperbole 
could  "go  blindfold  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  from 
Mardale  to  Grasmere."  Be- 
side Joe  Bowman's  experiences 
Peel's  reminiscent  discourse, 
even  over  the  customary  liba- 
tions of  his  day,  might  possibly 
have  seemed  somewhat  common- 
place. But  all  this  leads  up  to 
a  very  interesting  letter  that 
the  ex-huntsman  of  the  Ulls- 
water  pack  turned  out  while 
emptying  a  desk  of  old  papers 
the  other  day,  and  as  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot 
I  took  a  copy  of  it.  It  was 
written  to  him  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  Captain 
Wybergh,  a  notable  Cumbrian 
sportsman,  since  dead,  and 
concerned  the  running  powers 
of  ordinary  low-country  hounds 
as  against  fell  hounds  in  their 
respective  countries.  Above 
all  it  concerned  John  Peel,  and 
here  it  is  : — 


"  I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1839 
that  the  Old  John  Peel  and  Cro/.ier 
were  having  an  argument  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  hounds.  My  uncle, 
Captain  Wybergh,  proposed  that  each 
master  should  bring  (I  believe)  ten 
hounds,  and  meet  at  Isel  Hall  for  a 
trial.  This  was  done.  They  found 
in  Isel  big  wood,  and  after  a  good 
run  killed  near  Bewaldeth.  All  John 
Peel's  hounds  were  in  at  the  death, 
and  not  one  of  Crozier's.  This  fact  led 
to  another  trial  with  the  same  hounds, 
this  time  in  a  fell  country.  They 
met  near  Keswick,  and  found  their 
fox  at  Walla  Crag.  After  a  good 
run  over  this  rough  country  they 
killed,  when  all  Crozitr's  hounds  were 
in  at  the  death  and  not  one  of  PceVs. 
I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  these 
trials  took  place,  and  have  heard  it 
told  so  many  times  that  I  well  re- 
member the  circumstances." 


The  head  of  Ullswater,  above 
which    some     of     the     loftiest 
mountains  in  the  lake  country 
soar    their    rugged    crests    to 
altitudes     that     through     the 
mysterious      atmospheric     veil 
which    hangs    from    our    fickle 
British   skies    might   at    times 
be  anything  you  please,  is  to  my 
thinking  the  most  inspiring  of 
the  inner  sanctuaries  of  Lake- 
land.    However  that   may  be, 
the  Ullswater  foxhounds,  dur- 
ing  the    six   months    they  are 
kennelled  at  all,  are  kennelled 
here,  close  to  Patterdale  Hall, 
whose     owner,     Mr     William 
Marshall,  is    Master,    and    Joe 
Bowman's    successor,    Salkeld, 
Luntsman.     The  chief  rendez- 
vous for  the  very  few  strangers 
who   more   or   less    habitually 
take   a    fortnight  or   so  every 
season   with    these    hounds    is 
Milorests    Hotel.       For   in  ad- 
dition   to    its    very    high    in- 
trinsic  merits,    its   landlord  is 
among    the   foremost    of    local 
foxhunters,  and   fairly  steeped 
in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  craft  of  mountain-hunting. 
The   House  is,   as   it  were,  in 
continuous  and  intimate  touch 
with  the  kennels.    Fixtures  arc 
not    immutable    in    this    wild 
country,      for      weather      and 
other  matters  often  necessitate 
change  of  plan,  and  here  you 
are  in  every  secret.     Moreover, 
whether   breakfast    has    to   be 
at   3.30  or  at  6   A.M.,  it  goes 
through,  together  with  all  the 
preliminary  door-rapping,  &o., 
as  automatically  and  easily  as 
if  it  were  an  everyday  matter. 
Prior    to    mid  -  July,    save    at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  Lake- 
land   is  virtually    empty,    and 
then    it   is    always    delightful. 
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The  best  season  for  a  stranger 
to  adventure  this  mountain- 
hunting  is  the  month  of  April, 
which  may  seen  strange.  But 
in  the  first  place  bad  weather, 
which,  frost  excepted,  matters 
little  in  Northamptonshire, 
matters  everything  2000  feet 
up,  where  winter  storms  are 
virtually  unbearable  and  thick 
weather  is  manifestly  hopeless. 
April  has  always  the  chance  of 
better  things ;  and  yet  more, 
the  lambs  are  being  dropped, 
and  reynard  with  family  cares 
now  thick  upon  him,  poor 
fellow,  cannot  resist  the  tempt- 
ing morsels.  All  these  packs 
are  kept  for  use  as  much  as 
for  sport,  and  they  just  about 
contrive  by  regularly  killing 
cubs  to  keep  the  stock  of 
foxes  within  bounds. 

Poison,  the  only  alternative, 
is  out  of  the  question  in  a 
country  where  the  sheep-dog 
is  an  essential  of  life,  so  utility 
and  sport  go  here  felicitously 
hand  in  hand.  The  many 
artificial  troubles  that  cause 
anxiety  to  the  friends  of  fox- 
hunting in  the  low  coun- 
try are  non-existent.  Every- 
body, high  and  low,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  is  a  friend 
to  the  sport.  The  housewife 
with  a  raided  hen-roost  does 
not  anathematise  the  hunting- 
folk  and  their  foxes  in  language 
only  modified  by  recollections 
of  their  damage  fund.  Her 
only  hope  is  the  hounds.  But 
for  them  she  knows  things 
would  be  ten  time  worse, 
so  peradventure  she  urges  her 
good-man  to  "go  oop  t'  laake, 
and  get  Joe  t'  fetch  t'  dogs 
awver."  But  in  lambing-time 
much  more  urgent  calls  than 


such  futile  plaints  are  made, 
sometimes  genuine  "  worrying," 
while  often,  no  doubt,  reyuard 
is  credited  with  the  work  of  an 
evil  dog  or  an  accident.  So  in 
April  hounds  may  sometimes 
hunt  four  days  a-week  instead  of 
three,  occasionally  under  very 
urgent  stress  dividing  the  little 
pack  of  about  fifteen  couple  all 
told  on  the  Hags,  otherwise 
perhaps  ten  couple  available 
for  work,  and  despatching  them 
on  separate  missions.  They  go 
on  hunting,  too,  into  the  second 
or  third  week  of  May,  and  if 
thus  severely  tried  at  the  close 
of  the  season  have  the  long 
summer  rest  in  immediate 
prospect. 

The  conditions  which  stop 
hunting  over  a  low  country  in 
late  spring  matter  nothing  on 
these  barren  mountains,  and 
though  in  a  dry  season  scent 
of  course  fails,  the  difficulty 
is  mitigated  by  meeting  still 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and 
getting  on  to  the  drag  soon 
after  daybreak.  So,  though 
the  hunting  season  begins  in 
November,  April,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, is  the  safest  month 
for  such  outsiders  as  in  this 
luxurious  age  are  prepared 
to  adventure  this  somewhat 
strenuous  pastime,  in  which 
there  are  no  laurels  to  be 
gathered,  no  stimulus  of  com- 
petition, and  which  entails  a 
breakfast  at  any  hour  from  three 
to  six.  There  are  by  way  of 
being  several  thousand  men  of 
leisure  in  this  country  who 
may  be  said  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  lives 
and  their  attention  to  hounds. 
It  seems  a  little  singular  that 
during  an  elsewhere  non-hunt- 
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ing  month  there  are  not  a 
dozen  who  have  the  curiosity 
to  compass  a  moderate  railway 
journey  to  see  hound  work 
under  quite  unique  conditions 
that  would  surely  delight  each 
and  all  of  them. 

The  genealogy  of  this  par- 
ticular pack,  though  piously 
recorded  and  understood  in  all 
its  ramifications  into  former 
ages  by  Mr  "  Kit "  Farrer 
of  Howtown,  the  secretary, 
whose  facility  in  recording  a 
run  in  print  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  ability  to  keep  in  sight 
of  it,  cannot  be  touched  on  here. 
It  is  enough  that  the  best 
strains  of  all  these  mountain 
packs  have  been  periodically 
blended  and  enriched  from  time 
to  time  with  blood  from  Wales, 
the  Midlands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  result  is  a  hardy  active 
hound  of  about  four-and-twenty 
inches,  with  a  fine  nose  and, 
what  is  almost  equally  im- 
portant, a  ready  tongue.  A 
mute  dog  is  useless  in  such  a 
country.  Just  before  Novem- 
ber, when  the  season  begins, 
hounds  and  puppies  are  gath- 
ered into  the  kennels  from 
those  various  domiciles  where 
they  have  been  planted  for  the 
summer,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
hugely,  making  friends  for  life, 
and  forging  thereby  links  be- 
tween the  hunt  and  the  country- 
side much  more  intimate  than 
that  created  by  merely  walking 
puppies.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  this  pack  for  last 
year,  as  shown  by  the  balance- 
sheet,  it  may  interest  some  to 
know,  was  £178.  This  includes, 
of  course,  wages  of  huntsman 
and  whip,  who,  when  the 
hounds  are  dispersed  in  May, 


hang  up  their  insignia  of  office 
and  go  out  to  work  for  wages 
through  the  summer,  probably 
at  shepherding. 

The  later  the  season  the 
earlier  the  hours,  and  in  April 
it  is  usual  to  get  the  hounds  to 
the  scene  of  action  at  some 
hour  between  four  and  six. 
There  is  no  covert  to  be  drawn 
here  nor  foxes  to  be  viewed 
away.  The  mode  of  procedure 
after  "loosing  off"  is  to  hunt 
some  valley  or  mountain-side 
for  the  drag  of  a  fox  that  has 
returned  or  is  returning  to  the 

CT 

higher  altitudes  from  his  nightly 
expedition  into  the  lower  coun- 
try. Should  this  be  successful, 
«ad  after  a  period  of  busy  silent 
progress  among  the  rocks,  the 
dead  bracken,  the  turf,  and 
the  bog,  some  hound  speaks  to 
aline,  and  the  gradually  spread- 
ing chorus  confirms  it  with  con- 
fident and  cheerful  note  that 
fills  the  vale.  This  is  probably 
the  prelude  to  an  hour  or  two  of 
interesting  slow  hunting — slow, 
perhaps,  but  much  too  fast  for 
any  ordinary  pair  of  human 
legs  to  keep  pace  with,  unless 
assisted  by  an  occasional  check. 
The  huntsman  may  sometimes 
see  fit  to  keep  as  near  the  tail 
of  his  hounds  as  possible.  But 
the  hunt  followers,  familiar 
with  every  crag,  ridge,  and 
hollow  of  the  mountains,  and 
well  versed  in  the  wiles  of 
foxes,  make  for  the  high  points 
where  experience  suggests  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  seeing 
most  of  the  fun,  if  fun  there 
is  to  be.  Some  may  have 
already  got  high  up,  climbed, 
that  is  to  say,  one  or  two 
thousand  feet,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  probable  line  of  a  fox 
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and  the  command  of  two  val- 
leys. Others  with  different 
opinions,  or  perhaps  not  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  a  greater  bur- 
den of  years,  take  the  valley 
and  the  slighter  but  still 
reasonable  prospect  it  holds 
out.  Perchance  fortune  favours 
them,  and  they  see  the  greater 
part  of  the  drag  which  the 
more  adventurous  lose. 

The  field,  if  you  may  so 
designate  a  dozen  followers, 
are  apt  to  break  up  into 
groups.  Inequalities  in  physi- 
cal power,  as  well  as  difference 
of  opinion  when  there  is  so 
much  room  for  it,  are  inevit- 
able. Moreover,  such  division 
is  rather  desirable.  For  in  these 
deep  valleys,  radiating  like  the 
fingers  of  a  hand  from  the 
parent  mountain  or  range,  fox 
and  hounds  take  very  little 
time  on  occasions  to  get  out  of 
sight  and  hearing;  so  different 
posts  of  observation,  as  it  were, 
which  can  shout  or  signal  to 
each  other,  are  more  than  use- 
ful. Many  a  fox  is  thus  viewed 
by  some  solitary  high-perched 
sentinel,  who  has  left  the  hounds 
at  fault  in  the  adjoining  dale 
and  already  placed  a  wall  a 
thousand  feet  high  between 
them.  And  a  dalesman  can 
halloa  a  fox  to  some  purpose 
and  "talk"  to  a  hound  with  a 
stentorian  vigour  that  makes 
the  hills  and  valleys  ring  again. 
These  early  hours  upon  the 
heights  are  undeniably  pleas- 
anterupon  a  sunlit  morning  than 
in  the  raw,  chill,  and  keen  breath 
of  a  lowering  dawn,  when  the 
higher  mountain-tops  streaked 
with  snow — streaks  which  in 
truth  develop  on  a  near  ac- 
quaintance into  drifts  ten  feet 


deep— bury  their  heads  in  the 
clouds.  But  there  ia  something 
weird  and  impressive  in  the 
sound  of  hounds  running,  and 
the  faint  note  of  the  horn,  all 
fading  away  into  these  sombre 
cloud-capped  snowy  heights  till 
all  is  still  but  the  thunder  of  the 
ghylls,  the  piping  of  the  becks 
from  below,  and  the  hoarse 
cry  of  ravens  swung  out 
from  their  harried  solitudes. 
For  yourself,  you  may  perhaps 
be  left  lamenting  as  regards 
your  primary  intentions  on  the 
crest  of  St  Sundays  or  at  the 
head  of  Deepdale.  The  fox 
who  has  a  vixen  and  cubs  in 
Dove  Crag  or  in  the  screes  by 
Nethermost  Cave  has  no  mind 
to  run  conventional  courses  at 
such  an  anxious  time,  but  to 
carry  the  hounds  clean  out  of 
the  country  and  harm's  way. 
He  may  face  the  still  wintry 
cloud-capped  summits  of  Hel- 
vellyn  or  of  Dolly  Waggon  or  of 
Fairfield,  with  the  hounds  now 
running  on  a  fair  scent  behind 
him,  and  head  for  Dunmaile- 
raise  and  Thirlemere.  He  may 
be  killed  out  there,  or  not  im- 
probably get  clear  away.  Jusfe 
possibly  he  may  be  forced  to 
return,  but  the  chances  of  the 
latter  are  not  worth  a  two 
hours'  wait.  Some  one  per- 
haps appears  to  have  heard 
the  faint  echo  of  a  holloa  from 
the  shrouded  mountain  -  tops 
bespeaking  a  fox  viewed  over, 
and  somebody  else  says  it  is 
old  Tom,  —  who  got  forward 
there  before  the  hounds  left 
the  kennels,  and  so  in  this 
case  proved  his  sagacity.  But 
all  the  company  will  not  be 
left.  There  will  be  hardy  souls, 
still  in  their  early  prime,  who 
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will  even  now  be  over  the  high 
mountains  with  huntsman  and 
whip  at  a  pace  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary 
mountain  walk.  They  may  see 
things  happen  over  there  beyond 
the  oloudcaps,  and  perhaps 
have  a  stirring  tale  to  tell  say 
at  the  luncheon-table,  by  which 
time  our  active  day  is  some  ten 
hours'  old,  and  all,  including 
the  bounds,  or  most  of  them, 
will  be  home.  Or  again  they 
may  have  made  their  long  ven- 
ture for  nothing — nothing  in  a 
mere  hunting  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  and  with  that  limitation 
the  less  adventurous  detach- 
ment may  claim  to  have  seen 
the  most,  and  had  the  best  of 
it  generally.  But  more  often 
than  not  the  fox  will  stick  to 
his  own  country. 

It  might  be  fancied  that  the 
drag  would  certainly  terminate 
in  an  earth  or  holt.  But  these 
mountain  foxes  seem  shy  of 
going  to  ground  till  pressed 
to  a  greater  extremity,  and 
even  then  are  frequently  bolted 
by  the  terriers.  They  usually 
stay  above  ground,  amid  rocks 
or  screes,  till  the  near  approach 
of  the  hounds,  and  sometimes 
lie  extraordinarily  close  on 
some  shelf  or  bink  till  actu- 
ally sprung  under  the  dogs' 
noses.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
they  baffle  them  altogether 
by  their  cunning  wiles,  aided 
by  an  indifferent  scent,  and  turn 
on  their  tracks  to  the  lower 
valleys  again,  and  start  some 
ploughman  vainly  holloaing  to 
perplexed  men  and  hounds 
that  are  three  miles  up  into 
the  mountains  and  far  out  of 
range  and  hearing.  That 
mysterious  quality  scent  is  yet 
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more  mysterious  on  these 
barren  mountains  than  on  the 
grass  and  fallow  of  the  low- 
lauds — good  on  a  rising,  bad 
on  a  falling  barometer  is  the 
creed  of  many  of  the  dalesmen. 
But  often  there  are  fine  runs 
which,  by  judicious  shifting  of 
position  from  height  to  height, 
aided  by  that  long  experience 
which  most  of  the  locals  pos- 
sess, can  be  viewed  practically 
from  start  to  finish — in  short, 
from  a  drag  to  a  chase,  from 
a  chase  to  a  view,  from  a  view 
to  a  kill  in  the  morning,  as  the 
famous  Cumbrian  song  has  it. 

It  is  pretty  to  watch  from 
below  tb-:  hounds  pick  up  the 
drag  on  some  open  hillside, — 
first  one  speaking  to  it  and 
then  another,  and  the  rest 
rallying  to  the  cry.  There 
will  often,  however,  be  quite 
a  long  spell  of  hunting  and 
no  little  intermittent  music  on 
but  a  small  patch  of  ground, 
say  two  or  three  acres  of  dead 
bracken,  rock,  and  turf.  A 
good  deal,  too,  of  independent 
casting  and  many  false  starts 
before  the  hounds  finally  hit 
off  the  true  line  and  get  away. 
There  is  no  more  hesitation  then 
in  the  manner  in  which  they 
stream  along  the  mountain 
foot,  making  the  cliffs  above 
ring  with  the  fine  clamour  of 
their  music.  It  is  naturally 
less  often  that  the  little  com- 
pany behind  them  are  lucky 
enough  to  see  the  hounds  run 
their  fox  into  view,  race  him 
down,  and  roll  him  over.  But 
a  brilliant  April  morning,  with 
a  stout  fox,  a  few  years  ago, 
always  comes  back  to  me,  and 
his  mask  upon  the  wall  above 
me,  as  I  write,  gives  point, 
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perhaps,  to   the   remembrance. 
After   many   hours   before    the 
hounds  he  brought  them  down 
Glenriddiug  from  the  Swhirrel 
edge    of   Helvellyn,    by  Keppel 
Cove,    at    racing  -  pace,    within 
fifty  yards  of  hia  brush.     From 
an  ideal    situation    across    the 
narrow    glen    above    the    lead 
mine,   for   a   mile  at   least,  we 
had    a    perfect    view    of    this 
exhilarating    finish.        It    was 
along   the   green   slope    of    the 
opposite  hill,  and  as  the  chase 
swept   along,   it   picked  up   all 
the    affrighted     sheep     in    its 
track,  who  raced  panic-stricken 
side  by  side  with  their  hered- 
itary foe  in  his  dire  extremity, 
till,      losing      their     wind      or 
regaining    their     senses,     they 
fell  away  to  the  right   or  left 
amid  a  clatter   of  loose  stones 
and  let    the    pursuing    hounds 
pass     through    them.       A    last 
dash  for  life,  I  remember,  was 
made  by  this  gallant  fox.     For 
turning  of  a  sudden  sharp  up 
the  hause,  he  bravely  breasted 
it,    and,   gathering    his    failing 
strength,    leaped    the    wall    at 
the    top,    which    bothered    the 
tired  hounds  for  a  few  seconds 
longer.     This  brief  advantage, 
however,  availed  him  nothing, 
and    he    died     three    hundred 
yards  beyond  it  on  the  moor. 
And     the     occasion     may     be 
seized  for  taking  note  that  fell 
hounds   do    not    tear   and   eat 
their  foxes. 

With  a  contrary  wind,  or 
again  when  the  streams  and 
ghylls  are  sounding  loud,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  hear 
hounds  running,  and,  more- 
over, when  they  are  travelling 
straight  up  a  mountain,  they 
are  almost  mute,  for  the  obvi- 


ous reason  that  they  have  no 
breath  to  spare.  If  you  listen 
long  enough,  so  a  common  say- 
ing has  it,  you  can  always 
hear  hounds,  even  if  they  are 
asleep  in  their  kennels  at  home, 
as  any  one  may  prove  who 
will !  It  is  sometimes  difficult, 
too,  to  see  them  among  distant 
screes  and  crags,  though  most 
fell  hunters  carry  binoculars, 
and  scurrying  sheep  will  often 
serve  to  mark  the  line  of  the 
hounds  when  they  have  been 
lost  for  a  time  from  view. 

If   even  April  is    sometimes 
formidable,  the  winter  in  these 
high  latitudes  furnishes   many 
a  thrilling  tale  to  the  fireside 
memories  of  a  mountain  hunt. 
Every    season     there    will    be 
some  storms  that  few  men  and 
dogs  could  face  for  long  on  the 
high    fell    and    live.     Hounds, 
to  be  sure,  rarely  succumb,  but 
terriers  do  so  constantly.      On 
the  14th  of  this  very  last  April 
that  well-known    local    sports- 
man, Kit  Farrer,  was  returning 
alone  from   hunting  with   two 
of  them  about  midday,  driven 
down    by   one   of   those   bitter, 
penetrating,      blinding      sleet- 
storms  that  are  worse  for  the 
moment    than    any    Canadian 
snow.       He     was     descending 
from  the  High  Street  to  How- 
town    on    Ullswater,    and    one 
of  the  little  dogs  which  stayed 
behind    perished    on    the    hill. 
The    other    its    owner    carried 
under  his  coat,   despite  which 
precaution  it  died  in  his  arms 
coming  down  the  dale.     Some 
years    ago,    about    1901,   Bow- 
man and  the  rest  were  stopped 
hunting    one    February    about 
noon    in    Mardale    by    one    of 
these  fearful  tempests.     Leav- 
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ing  the  hounds  to  come  in  at 
their  leisure,  the  veteran  hunts- 
man, then  about  fifty,  but  still 
in  the  perfection  of  physical 
vigour,  started  over  the  High 
Street  range  for  Patterdale  in 
the  face  of  the  blizzard  with 
a  couple  of  the  terriers.  He 
was  soon  compelled  to  take 
them  up,  and  carry  one  under 
each  arm,  but  after  a  time  he 
grew  so  stiff  and  numb  that 
one  had  to  be  dropped  to  save 
the  other,  and  incidentally  him- 
self !  This  first  dog  was  sub- 
sequently found  dead  where  he 
left  it.  Determined  to  save 
the  other,  he  stuck  to  it,  not 
venturing  to  put  it  down  to 
rest  himself,  he  told  me  in 
describing  the  affair  soon  after- 
wards, as  he  was  too  stiff  and 
frozen  to  have  picked  it  up 
again.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
just  managed  to  get  home 
with  the  terrier  alive,  but  was 
in  such  a  condition  himself 
that  he  had  to  keep  his  bed 
for  several  days, — the  only  oc- 
casion, local  tradition  has  it, 
that  such  a  concession  was 
ever  made  by  thi.s  hardy  vet- 
eran. It  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  nineteen  middle-aged  men 
out  of  twenty  would  have  per- 
ished in  thus  crossing  a  ridge 
in  this  temperate  island  clime 
of  ours,  only  2000  feet  high, 
and  that  too  in  broad  day- 
light. 

The  terriers  of  these  moun- 
tain packs  are  of  the  smallest 
wire-haired  type,  and  are  bred 
mainly  from  local  strains  that 
have  justified  themselves  at 
this  particular  work.  The 
stiffer  their  hair  the  more  re- 
sistance they  can  offer  to  kill- 
ing storms.  A  silky  coat  of  the 


Bedlington  texture,  for  instance, 
is  of  no  use  at  all.  Tho  death- 
roll  among  the  terriers  is  not 
of  course  due  only  to  weather, 
for  they  are  sometimes  killed 
in  their  underground  encoun- 
ters with  foxes,  or  in  the 
ardour  of  their  subterranean 
adventures  drop  down  into 
some  hole  or  cranny  from 
which  there  is  no  escape. 
Some  of  the  holts  in  the  cliffs 
where  the  fell  fox  harbours 
are  such  as  these  little  dogs 
could  tell  gruesome  tales  of,  if 
they  could  speak.  There  is 
a  little  fellow,  for  instance, 
blinking  mildly  at  us  as  if  he 
wouldn't  hurt  a  mouse,  who 
spent  many  days  and  nights 
not  long  ago  in  the  heart  of 
a  gloomy  precipice  overlooking 
Blea  water  in  Mardale.  Some- 
times hounds  get  thus  impris- 
oned. But  "  binking "  is  a 
much  more  common  trouble 
with  them,  as  well  as  with 
foxes,  particularly  when  young. 
In  an  old  note  of  my  own, 
relating  to  many  years  back, 
I  see  that  Bowman  spent  the 
last  day  of  the  season,  which 
was  as  late  as  June  2,  extri- 
cating six  hounds  that  had 
got  binked  on  Castle  Crag  in 
Mardale. 

But  to  return  to  the  terriers. 
Sometimes  volunteers  of  adven- 
turous and  sporting  inclination 
attach  themselves  to  the  pack. 
One  such  enterprising  tyke 
held  in  life  the  record  of  the 
hunt  in  the  matter  of  the  under 
world.  He  was  the  pet  of  a 
statesman's  wife  near  Water- 
mellock,  and  having  doubtless 
some  of  the  right  blood  in  his 
veins,  joined  the  hounds  when- 
ever they  visited  his  country. 
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On  one  such  occasion,  having 
gone  to  ground  after  a  fox  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
the  zealous  amateur  failed  to 
return,  and  the  usual  en- 
deavours at  rescue,  which  are 
always  pushed  to  the  utmost, 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  few 
days  during  which  hope  of  his 
resurrection  might  reasonably 
be  cherished  passed  away,  and 
the  little  animal,  who  had  lived 
as  a  member  of  the  family  and 
slept  on  the  hearth,  was  num- 
bered with  the  dead  and  duly 
mourned  by  a  sorrowing  mis- 
tress. Four  weeks  had  elapsed, 
and  the  edge  of  the  household's 
grief  had  worn  off,  when  one 
morning  a  gruesome  appari- 
tion, without  a  hair  on  its 
body  or  any  flesh  on  its  bones, 
seemingly  blind,  and  only  just 
able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the 
ether,  crawled  into  the  farm- 
house kitchen,  staggered  to- 
wards the  hearth,  and  flung 
itself  down  on  the  rug.  There 
was  literally  nothing  but  this 
intimate  procedure  to  identify 
the  miserable  wreck  with  the 
long-lost  terrier,  to  so  pitiful 
a  plight  had  it  been  reduced. 
The  dog  was  saved,  however, 
by  careful  treatment,  and  lived 
for  some  time  afterwards. 

Another  incident  which  par- 
took both  of  the  grim  and  the 
humorous  may  be  quoted.  In 
this  case  a  hound  and  two 
terriers  were  the  principals,  all 
three  being  lost  underground  for 
several  days.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  hound  and  one  terrier 
arrived  together  at  the  kennels 
— the  former  so  fat  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable,  the  latter 
lean  and  wretched.  The  dark- 
est suspicions  were  entertained 


by  those  best  able  to  judge  that 
the  missing  terrier,  who  was 
never  recovered,  had  in  fact 
come  up  inside  the  hound,  and 
doubtless  his  fellow,  who  had 
not  been  allowed  to  share  in 
the  feast,  would  himself  have 
furnished  a  second  but  for  the 
happy  release.  Sometimes  the 
carcass  of  a  slain  fox  or  the 
supplies  that  he  has  laid  up 
accounts  for  the  tolerable  con- 
dition in  which  an  absentee 
returns  to  earth.  Occasionally, 
too,  hounds  slip  over  precipices 
and  maim  or  kill  themselves,  and 
other  queer  things  are  apt  to 
happen  in  this  wild  country. 
Some  years  ago  I  remember  on  a 
Sunday  morning  encountering 
the  veteran  huntsman,  with  his 
head  on  one  side  and  suffering 
from  a  stiff  neck,  by  no  means 
of  the  familiar  type.  It  seemed 
that  a  day  or  two  previously  a 
couple  of  hounds  had  jumped 
on  him  from  a  crag  above, 
knocked  him  down,  stunned 
him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
very  nearly  rolled  him  off  the 
narrow  terrace  on  which  he 
was  standing. 

Under  the  conditions  of  hunt- 
ing that  here  obtain,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  the  pack 
often  splits  up  and  gets  away 
after  different  foxes.  Equally 
inevitable  is  it  that  the  hounds 
should  occasionally  run  clean 
away  into  a  far  country  and 
kill  or  lose  their  fox  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  active  pur- 
suers. Their  doings,  however, 
are  generally  marked  by  the 
locals,  and  all  that  they  know 
is  communicated  in  due  course 
to  headquarters.  Single  hounds 
have  been  known  to  run  and 
eventually  kill  their  fox.  A 
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famous  dog  called  Cleaver, 
still  the  frequent  subject  of 
eulogistic  invocation  by  the 
men  of  Ullswater,  once  led  two 
or  three  others  after  a  fox  from 
somewhere  near  the  kennels, 
the  whole  way  to  Ennerdale 
and  Wastwater,  and  there 
eventually  killed  it  single- 
handed.  Those  who  know  the 
Lake  country  will  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  this  perform- 
ance. That  the  great  achieve- 
ment passed  into  authentic 
history  is  wholly  due  to  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  innkeeper  at  "Wastdale 
head,  a  member  of  the  Eskdale 
hunt,  heard  or  saw  the  above- 
mentioned  hound  hunting  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  got  up 
to  him  either  just  before  or 
just  after  he  killed  his  fox. 
Taking  the  hound  down  to  the 
inn,  feeding  and  harbouring 
him  for  the  night,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  he  then 
wrote  down  on  a  small  piece  of 
paper  what  he  had  seen,  which 
was  much  more  than  can  be 
set  down  here.  This  he  rolled 
up  and  inserted  in  a  quill,  and 
next  morning,  fastening  the 
latter  securely  beneath  the 
dog's  ears,  turned  him  loose, 
whereupon  Cleaver  heading 
for  home  traversed  nearly  the 
breadth  of  Lakeland  from  west 
to  east,  the  unconscious  bearer 
of  a  written  testimony  to  his 
prowess. 

It  is  natural  enough  that 
hounds  which  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  and  the 


nature  of  the  country  to  rely 
a  good  deal  on  themselves,  and 
get  comparatively  little  hand- 
ling in  the  field,  should  con- 
tract habits  of  independence. 
Many  of  them,  for  instance, 
when  scattered  in  their  sum- 
mer quarters,  show  no  inclina- 
tion whatever  to  give  up  hunt- 
ing merely  because  their 
masters  have.  It  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  this  off  season, 
when  living  more  or  less  at 
large  with  their  summer  hosts, 
for  two  or  three  or  more  to 
join  forces  and  take  a  hunt 
upon  their  own  account. 
Summer  visitors  in  Patterdale 
have  been  known  to  complain 
grievously  that  their  morning 
slumbers  are  seriously  broken 
by  the  cry  of  such  truant 
hounds  running  a  drag  along 
the  neighbouring  hill  slopes. 
There  is  assuredly  no  other 
spot  in  Britain  where  such  a 
grievance  could  be  lodged  by 
the  summer  tourist.  There 
are  some  perhaps  who  would 
say  it  was  well  worth  being 
awakened  in  the  small  hours 
to  listen  to  such  music. 

In  regard  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Lake  country 
packs,  the  Ullswater  and  Blen- 
oathra  will  have  killed  about 
60  foxes  each  by  the  end  of 
this  season,  the  other  packs 
probably  not  so  many.  These 
figures,  of  course,  exclude  cubs, 
which  are  either  destroyed  or 
shipped  off  alive  to  Southern 
hunts  where  foxes  are  needed. 
A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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ON     CASCADING    INTO    THE    CANAL. 


I  EMPHATICALLY  caffirm  that 
this  is  not  a  habit  of  mine. 
I  have  only  done  it  once,  so 
far ;  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  it 
again  of  my  own  free  will. 

All  gondoglieri,  and  most 
mothers,  butt  their  babies  into 
the  canal  long  before  the  age 
of  reason,  to  teach  them  to 
swim.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  municipal  warning  which 
alllicts  every  street  -  corner, 
"  Divieto  di  nuoto"  i.e.,  "  Swim- 
ming is  Prohibited,"  people 
who  cannot  swim  don't  have 
much  of  a  time  in  Venice — if 
one  can  believe  the  local 
Gazzettino,  which  every  week 
reports  the  "  disyrazia "  or 
misfortune  of  some  "  povero 
diavolo  che  di  soddisfare  ad 
un  naturale  bisogno "  (that  is 
to  say,  of  some  poor  devil  who 
to  satisfy  a  natural  want) 
poises  himself  on  a  canal  edge 
and  topples  in,  always  to  a 
nasty  wetting,  and  sometimes 
(when  drunk  and  alone  at 
midnight)  to  a  damp  death. 
Swimming,  consequently,  is 
almost  universally  practised. 
Any  fine  summer  evening,  as 
you  creep  up  the  Grand  Canal 
in  your  gondogla,  little  pink 
shrimps  of  urchins  will  slip  off 
steps,  and  swim  festively  a 
little  way  with  you.  In  the 
large  canals  quite  big  boys, 
juvenes  vegeto  corpore  viridi 
et  robusto,  will  dive  terrifically 
off  bridges,  for  the  admiration 
of  female  cousins  and  the  sisters 
of  chums.  And,  if  you  pene- 


trate into  smaller  waterways, 
you  certainly  will  encounter 
respectable  (but  unabashed) 
mothers  of  large  families  in 
their  nightgowns,  placidly 
brooding  for  coolness'  sake  up 
to  their  necks  in  water  among 
the  crabs  on  their  bottom  door- 
steps. But,  to  speak  precisely, 
I  only  saw  five  persons  (beside 
myself)  cascade  accidentally 
into  the  canal  during  my  first 
two  years  here;  and  I  am  on 
the  water  at  least  five  days 
a  week  all  the  time. 

The  first  was  a  happy  (but 
inebriated)  old  hooker  of  gon- 
dogle,  who  rolled  in  one  night 
by  the  station,  and  passion- 
ately invoked  "  Oysters  !  "  — 
"Ostreghe  !"  the  pious  Venetian 
euphemism  for  The  Host,  i.e., 
"  Ostia  !  " — absolutely  declining 
to  come  out  till  someone  would 
guarantee  him  another  little 
beaker  (bicchierino).  And  the 
mob  good-humouredly  derided 
him,  and  left  him  wallowing : 
as  also  did  I. 

The  second  was  a  young 
gondogliere  of  mine  called 
Rinaldo  Galli.  It  was  my 
first  winter  in  Venice,  and 
before  I  myself  began  (of 
necessity)  to  follow  the  art 
and  mystery  of  the  oar.  The 
Universal  Infirmary,  at  that 
time,  had  a  directress  of  fiercely 
prominent  social  attainments, 
which  led  her  to  enliven  the 
dull  season  by  competing  with 
our  Sailors'  Institute  in  the 
matter  of  the  amusement  of 
mariners,  gaining  the  local 
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name  of  "  Casino  Inglese  "  for 
the  pious  foundation  over  which 
she  otherwise  acceptably  pre- 
sided. In  this  connection,  I 
carried  her  and  a  nurse  and  a 
dirty  white  poodle  (creeping 
with  microbes)  in  my  barcheta, 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  round 
all  the  English  ships  then 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Marit- 
tima,  delivering  personal  in- 
vitations to  the  officers  to 
attend  a  friendly  sing-song 
with  pantomimes  and  slight 
refreshments  at  the  Infirmary 
on  the  ensuing  Boxing  Night. 
The  weather  was  windy,  the 
wide  canal  of  Zuecca  distinctly 
billowy :  but  we  fought  our 
way  round  some  twenty  ships 
without  mishap,  and  we  parted 
at  the  last,  a  coal-tramp,  which 
lay  by  the  coal-heaps  at  the 
mouth  of  Ilio  San  Basegio, 
I  to  return  to  my  club,  the 
matron  and  nurse  to  go  on  foot 
through  the  city  to  take  tea 
in  Dorsoduro.  So  far,  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  But 
the  next  morning,  Christmas 
Eve,  I  presented  myself  as  usual 
at  the  Infirmary  for  orders. 
(Having  a  commodious  bar- 
cheta,  a  lust  for  outdoor  ex- 
ercise, a  will  to  make  myself 
useful  for  no  reward,  and  a 
most  fastidious  contempt  for 
appearances,  I  was  the  In- 
firmary's gushed-upon  handy- 
man in  those  days.)  And  my 
horror  can  perhaps  be  imagined 
when  the  directress  confronted 
me  with  agonised  demands  for 
her  infernal  poodle.  I  had 
thought  that  she  had  taken 
it  with  her  the  day  before  to 
Ca'  Pacello.  She,  on  her  part, 
had  had  the  conscience  to  think 


that  I  had  made  the  whole 
voyage  over  again,  against 
both  wind  and  tide,  simply  to 
transport  the  filthy  creature 
home  to  the  English  Casino — 
I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  the 
Universal  Infirmary  —  before 
taking  my  well-earned  ease  in 
my  club.  Anyhow  the  beast 
was  lost,  the  directress  heart- 
broken without  her  foot- 
warmer,  and  mine  was  the 
delicious  job  of  retrieving  him. 
And  the  weather  was  simply 
abominable.  The  Zuecca  Canal 
swelled  and  rolled  and  gave 
itself  airs  quite  nastily ;  and 
we  had  to  recross  it,  and  to 
struggle  right  down  to  the 
other  end  of  it.  My  barcheta 
was  by  no  means  a  thirsty 
boat  :  but  I'm  bound  to  say 
she  shipped  more  than  one  sea 
that  day.  I  intended  to  begin 
inquiries  with  the  coal-tramp, 
and  to  work  back  from  her : 
so  I  landed  among  the  coal- 
heaps  on  the  quay  by  Rio  San 
Basegio,  leaving  my  gondog- 
liere  llinaldo  on  the  puppa  of 
the  barcheta,  while  I  ascended 
the  tramp's  black  side  to  ask 
whether  they  had  seen  a  poodle. 
They  had,  by  George  !  "  Have 
you  come  for  your  dog,  sir? 
Because  we  sail  in  five  minutes 
and  have  just  put  him  ashore." 
Thus  the  steward.  I  thanked 
him  in  the  usual  manner  for 
entertaining  the  truant  all 
night,  and  climbed  back  to 
earth  to  search  among  the 
coal-heaps.  Of  course  the  beast 
came  frolicking  up  instantly, 
very  pleased  to  see  me  (all 
poodles  being  the  most  self- 
incriminating  fools)  ;  and 
equally,  of  course,  he  was  as 
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black  as  the  Bride  in  the 
Canticle,  niyra  sum  scd  for- 
mosa,  though  by  no  means  so 
comely.  I  swore,  and  took 
him  in  my  arms  to  get  back 
to  the  barcheta ;  and,  lo,  there 
was  that  blighter  of  a  Ilinaldo, 
as  black  as  ink  also,  wringing 
himself  out  on  the  poop,  having 
cascaded  improvised ly  into  the 
coaly  canal.  "And  why?"  I 
demanded.  "  I  don't  know 
nothing  about  nothing — mi  no 
co  gnente  de  gnente"  was  his 
plenary  confession  of  ignorance, 
which  left  me  to  opine  that  he 
had  bathed  out  of  sheer  absence 
of  mind.  He  was  that  species 
of  person,  and  (being  a  Ven- 
etian) eminently  complacent 
about  himself.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
sweat  him  heavily  at  his  oar 
till  we  had  returned  the 
bacterio  poodle  to  the  In- 
firmary, where  I  begged  a  tot 
of  brandy  for  him,  and  sent 
him  home  to  dry. 

The  third  occurred  at  a 
funeral  in  February.  The 
second  engineer  of  s.s.  Ekicick 
Manor  died  of  pneumonia  in 
the  Infirmary,  and  we  buried 
his  remains  at  San  Michole,  on 
the  other  side  of  Venice.  I 
saw  the  coffin  placed  on  the 
funereal  gondogla,  covered  with 
the  banner  of  England,  and 
then  (I  being  a  poor  benighted 
papist,  and  afraid  that  they 
would  shoo  me  off  if  I  at- 
tempted to  assist  at  an  Eras- 
tian  function)  went  ahead  of 
the  procession  in  my  barcheta, 
and  a  string  of  gondogle  con- 
taining the  chaplain  and  sundry 
mourning  mates  and  captains 
followed  after.  We  trailed 


across  the  wide  Zuecca  Canal 
and  the  Basin  of  Saint  Mark, 
entering  the  swift  current  of 
llio  del  Palazzo.  But,  after 
passing  under  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  and  just  as  we  were 
about  to  turn  to  the  right, 
my  boy  (Marcoleone  this  time) 
yelled  from  the  poop  behind 
me,  "  Sior,  sior,  do  the  pleasure 
of  regarding  the  gondogliere 
who  lias  cascaded  into  the 
canal!"  I  drew  in  my  prow- 
oar,  and  switched  me  round  to 
see.  Sure  enough,  disaster  had 
overtaken  the  steersman  of  the 
first  gondogla  of  captains.  He 
had  toppled  off  his  poop,  in  such 
a  moment  of  madness  as  may 
come  to  the  best  of  us  when  we 
are  a  little  cheerful,  and  was 
swimming  vociferously  to  the 
steps  by  Pauly's  small  bridge, 
while  his  comrade  of  the  prow- 
oar  was  hopping  nimbly  along 
the  gunwale  to  correct  the 
meanderings  of  the  gondogla. 
Instantly,  papist  or  not,  I  had 
my  barcheta  laid  alongside  the 
now  half -manned  ship,  into 
which  I  promptly  skipped,  and 
rowed  its  prow-oar  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  cemetery,  leaving 
Marcoleone  to  follow  me  at 
leisure,  to  the  joy  of  the 
English  captains. 

The  fourth  happened  in  May. 
I  was  spending  a  rainy  night 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  Zat- 
tere,  pretending  that  I  liked 
being  homeless  and  penniless, 
and  telling  the  Signiors  of  the 
Night  (who  inquired)  that  I 
was  studying  the  effects  of 
night-lights  and  the  whiteness 
of  dawn.  All  was  as  black  as 
pitch.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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canal,  were  the  daffodil-coloured 
dots  of  the  lamps  outlining  the 
long  island  of  Zuecca,.  shining 
through  an  old  silver-coloured 
mesh  of  falling  rain.  The  quay 
of  the  Zattere,  where  I  was,  is 
not  insesthetically  illuminated. 
Electric  arc-lamps  do  not  defile 
it.  The  municipality  of  Venice 
is  Clerioo-Socialist,  but  decent 
taste  is  not  invariably  absent 
from  its  performances.  It  gives 
us  just  enough  unremarkable 
gas-lamps  to  show  where  land 
ends  and  water  begins  ;  and  no 
sober,  well-meaning  wanderer 
ever  need  cascade  inadvertently 
into  canals.  I  walked  up  and 
down  and  up  and  down  the 
mile-long  quay,  observing  the 
last  ferries  starting  to  cross 
to  Zuecca  after  1  A.M.,  and 
the  various  tipsy  persons  who 
intoned  dismal  ditties  con- 
taining precise  details  of  the 
fate  of  "  ragazzine  die  fanno 
1'amore."  And  presently,  after 
about  an  hour  of  silence,  a 
pallid,  long  youth  leaped  out 
of  a  shadow  by  the  bridge  over 
Rio  di  San  Trovaso,  averring 
that  he  had  that  moment  heard 
the  groan  and  the  splash  of  a 
man  in  the  water.  I  looked 
over  the  parapet  with  some  in- 
terest. "  Non  solum  me  numen 
et  implaoabile  fatum  Perse- 
quitur."  I  wasn't  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  was 
up  a  tree,  then.  But  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  even  a  sign 
of  a  ripple.  "Here,"  says  I, 
"you  just  come  along  and 
tell  your  tale  to  a  Signior  of 
the  Night."  [The  "Nocturnal 
Guard  "  is  a  private  police  main- 
tained by  a  commercial  firm  in 
the  city.  You  pay  a  small  fee 


to  the  firm,  and  become  fright- 
fully bucked  at  having  your 
letter-box  filled  and  your  doors 
and  windows  plastered  with 
licked  tickets,  testifying  how 
many  times  each  night  your 
fastenings  have  been  tried  by 
your  protectors.  Also,  I  un- 
derstand, the  Nocturnal  Guards 
take  note  of  suicides,  &e.,  sum- 
moning medical  guards  and 
civil  guards  when  necessary  for 
the  arrest  of  satyrs,  drunkards, 
buffoons,  Germans,  and  other 
obscenities.]  We  found  a 
Gunrdia  Nottutma,  and  duly 
advised  him.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  disinterested 
than  his  demeanour.  "  Only 
some  inebriated  barcajuolo 
washing  his  feet,"  was  his 
opinion,  though  I'm  bound  to 
say  he  came  quite  promptly  to 
investigate  the  scene.  As  for 
the  pallid,  long  youth,  he  was 
a  prey  to  such  frightful  excite- 
ment that  his  mind  gave  signs 
of  becoming  unhinged.  Also 
he  was  half-starved.  I  myself, 
being  in  a  verisimilar  condi- 
tion that  night,  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  mental  horror 
which  grows  upon  a  fecund 
male  who  sees  God  solemnly 
going  round  in  awful  pomp 
and  solemnly  slamming  every 
door  in  his  face  excepting  the 
magenta  one  which  leads  to 
suicide.  Therefore  I  experi- 
enced an  active  sympathy  with 
the  poor  boy's  agitation,  and 
began  to  undo  my  buttons  and 
bootlaces,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  for  me  to  salve  a 
body  out  of  that  canal.  But 
first,  having  two  halfpenny 
rolls  ("cioppi")  and  two  penny 
packets  of  indigenous  cigar- 
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ettes,  I  shared  them  with  the 
pallid,  long  youth,  by  way  of 
soothing  him.  Do  you,  oh 
most  affable  reader,  know  what 
it  feels  like  when  your  bowels 
of  compassion  yearn  ?  He  was 
so  ravenously  hungry  that  he 
wolfed  down  my  two  dry,  un- 
interesting lumps  of  bread 
before  I  had  time  to  scratch 
up  enough  selfishness  to  refrain 
me  from  pressing  them  upon 
him.  Then  we  stood  011  the 
bridge  a  minute  or  two,  looking 
at  the  dark  water.  Up  the 
Rio  di  San  Trovaso,  the  old 
squero  silhouetted  itself  in  dark 
black  on  pale  black.  And 
suddenly,  from  nowhere  in 
particular,  but  from  some- 
where quite  near,  came  an 
unmistakable  indrawn  breath 
with  the  out-shot  breath  which 
follows  it  and  is  a  groan.  It 
was  quite  ghastly.  I  coursed 
wildly  off  the  bridge  and  along 
the  fondamenta  on  the  right 
side  of  the  little  llio,  undoing 
my  remaining  buttons,  and 
preparing  such  pluck  as  I 
possessed  for  doing  an  un- 
inviting though  distinct  deed. 
But  the  voice  of  the  frightened 
boy  on  the  bridge  called  me 
back.  A  staggering  portent 
was  sloppily  passing  him,  trail- 
ing seaweed  and  oozing  mois- 
ture, and  humped  together  like 
some  monstrous  glistening  ante- 
diluvian snail,  whom  the  Noc- 
turnal Guard  instantly  required 
to  decline  his  generalities.  Most 
straightforward  these  were. 
Arcangelo  Zabajon,  called  Bon, 
aged  27,  a  "  casalirgo,"  i.e.,  a 
lingerer-at-home  (which  seems 
to  be  a  recognised  profession  in 
Venice),  had  sat  on  the  steps  of 


the  doctor's  Watergate  at  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge  for  a 
purpose,  and,  accidentally,  had 
cascaded  into  the  canal,  whence 
he  immediately  retracted  him- 
self :  but,  hearing  voices  near, 
and  not  having  the  courage  to 
face  criticism  (which  seems  to 
be  recognised  as  a  perfectly 
legitimate  excuse  for  many 
faults  in  Venice),  he  had  hidden 
in  the  shadow  till  the  cold  and 
the  wet  struck  him  as  being 
intolerable.  Whereupon  he 
emerged,  intending  to  go  to 
his  home  in  the  Earthed  liiver 
of  the  Catechumens  —  Rio 
Terra  dei  Catecumeni,  —  and 
so,  "  Siori,  buona  notte."  And 
that  was  all  about  that. 

The  fifth  happened  in  June. 
It  was  full  summer ;  and  the 
victim  was  an  English  artist, 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  serve 
as  gondogliere.  We  set  out  to 
make  a  day  of  it  on  the  lagoon, 
lunching  at  the  island  of  Saint 
George  among  the  seaweeds, 
and  then  passing  under  the 
railway  bridge,  right  round  by 
the  Fondamenta  Nuova  to  the 
Arsenal.  And,  near  this  last, 
but  I  will  not  indicate  pre- 
cisely where  (nor  would  it  be 
much  good  if  I  did,  seeing  that 
the  spot  is  now  entirely  obliter- 
ated by  the  new  naval  dry 
dock),  we  found  a  deep  and  un- 
observed place,  which  simply 
sang  to  us  to  come  and  bathe. 
I  went  in  first,  to  demonstrate 
how  headers  must  be  taken  off 
a  dancing  barcheta,  and  how 
one  has  to  heave  oneself  in- 
board again.  Next,  my  em- 
ployer enacted  an  atrocious 
belly-fiopper,  and  wallowed  in 
the  sportful  brine.  It  was  all 
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quite  all  right.     After  we  were 
dressed,  the  plan  being  to  re- 
turn    slowly    to    Palazzo     del 
Angelo   vid   Castello    and    the 
Biva   degli   Schiavoni,  I    took 
my  poop-oar  and  began  again 
to     row.       Wind,     here,     was 
against  me,  current  was  fiercely 
against  me,  progress  was  very 
slow.       At    the    now  -  covered 
corner   of   the  Arsenal  it  was 
awful.     I,  sweating,  swore  be- 
neath my  breath.     "Get  over 
to  that  palo  there,  and  tie  up 
and  rest  a  bit,"  says  my  merci- 
ful   master    to    his    beast.       I 
thankfully    obeyed.      He   rose, 
with    the    cord    in    his    hand, 
ready  to  take  a  turn  round  the 
indicated  post  when  I  reached 
it.     Slowly  I  forged  across  the 
flood.     The  palo  appeared  near. 
The  barcheta  touched  it,  and   I 
glided  her  along  it.     My  paron 
seized  it,  embraced  it,  began  to 
encircle  it  with  the  cord.   Pudet 
referre  quca  sequuntur,  but  the 
appalling  catastrophe  suddenly 
occurred  thus.     My   master  (a 
robust  piece  of  man,  with  the 
port  and  aspect  of  theErastian 
curate  who  plays  cricket  with 
hooligans  on  Sundays  and  boxes 
them  every  night  of  the  week), 
hung  on  to  the  post  with  his 
arms  embracing  it,  his  legs  in 
the    vanishing    boat,    and    the 
most    touching    expression    of 
innocence  mingled   with   devo- 
tion which  I  ever  have  seen  on 
any  human  countenance  except- 
ing the  infant   Samuel's.     His 
knees  crooked.     Away  whirled 
the  barcheta,  twisted  by  wind 
and   tide,  both  shrieking  with 
laughter.       And,     with     puffy 
cheeks,  shut  eyes,  and  a  meek 
splosh,  my  employer  cascaded 


into  the  canal.  Of  course  I 
got  the  naughty  craft  alongside 
of  the  site  of  his  disappearance, 
and,  when  his  head  popped  up, 
I  told  him  to  hang  on  to  the 
gunwale  till  I  could  draw  him 
into  water  sufficiently  shallow 
for  him  (weighted  with  his  wet 
clothes)  to  crawl  in.  Another 
barcheta,  rowed  by  friars  minor 
from  San  Francesco  del  Deserto, 
went  by  with  unctuous  and 
most  uufrauciscau  disgust. 
Blessed  Brother  Francis  would 
have  joined  in  our  merriment; 
they  did  not  even  proffer 
Extreme  Unction.  Ensued  a 
wildly  fantastic  toilette.  I 
hung  my  paron's  wet  garments 
on  the  peak  of  the  porcola  to 
drain,  while  I  lent  him  my 
spare  sweater  (fearfully  and 
wonderfully  d6collet£  it  was  on 
him),  and  my  spare  sandals 
(Pompeian  pattern  and  ver- 
milion), and  my  white  linen 
hat,  in  place  of  which  last  I 
wound  a  white-silk  neck-square 
round  my  head,  making  myself 
look  like  an  erudite  but  other- 
wise honest  Jesuit  posing  as 
one  of  Brangwyn's  brigands — 
so  my  master  declared.  You 
are  not  to  think,  however,  that 
he  (amiable,  placid  man)  per- 
vaded the  rii  of  Venice  vested 
solely  in  the  airy  fashion  just 
described.  Beside  my  sweater 
and  sandals  and  hat,  he  em- 
bellished his  manly  torso  with 
a  dry  dust  -  coat  of  his  own, 
while  an  old  burberry  weather- 
proof of  mine  piously  veiled  his 
chubby  knees.  And,  in  this 
garb,  he  demanded  his  tea — a 
hilarious  repast  consisting  of 
egg-and-cucumber  sandwiches, 
with  red  wine  and  cigarettes — 
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after  which  we  turned  and  went 
back  with  the  tide,  passing 
through  small  canals,  which 
extend  inward  from  the  Rio 
dei  Mendicant!.  It  was  a 
voyage  richly  punctuated  with 
chuckles  on  the  part  of  both  of 
us.  I  know  that  we  exposed 
a  spectacle  as  startling  as  a 
carnival,  but  the  Venetians 
understand  that  we  English 
(though  rolling  in  gold,  and 
therefore  admirable)  are  stark 
staring  mad ;  and  the  sight  of 
one  in  two  coats,  a  low-necked 
sweater,  vermilion  sandals, 
and  a  white  linen  hat,  and  of 
another  coifed  like  a  pirate 
and  doing  gondogliere,  simply 
struck  them  still'  and  speech- 
less. No  one  even  spat  over  a 
bridge  on  us.  No  one  even 
tittered  when  we  reached  the 
palace,  and  my  paron  had  to 
skip  pink-leggedly  over  a  barge 
of  ice-blocks  moored  to  his  owu 
Watergate.  But  all  ended  well, 
and  I  did  not  lose  my  situation. 

I  suppose  we  English  do  not 
habitually  blame  where  blame 
is  not  actually  due.  My  master 
did  not.  And  I'm  sure  I  don't. 
I  was  thrown  out  of  my  own 
barcheta  by  my  own  gondog- 
liere last  November,  and  I  did 
not  fire  the  boy  for  it. 

It  was  bleak  and  misty 
autumn,  late  in  a  cheerless 
afternoon.  I  had  been  writing 
at  the  Club  "Bucintoro,"  and 
I  decided  to  freshen  myself  up 
with  a  turn  on  the  water  before 
going  home  to  tea.  My  gon- 
dogliere then  was  a  certain 
Einilio  Sacripan,  naturally 
called  "Emily,"  a  very  fine 
fellow  indeed,  magnificently 
breasted  and  throated,  and 


quite     picturesque     poised     on 
pointed  feet  on  my  lofty  poop. 
He  was,  however,   an  unpunc- 
tual,  untrustworthy  little  devil, 
and  had  been  in  disgrace  with 
me   so  often   that    I   seriously 
told  him   to  beware  of  erring 
again   before  the  month's  end, 
on  penalty  of  having  either  to 
take    such    a    thrashing   modo 
Inglese  as  would   prevent  him 
from  sitting  comfortably  for  a 
fortnight,    or    else    to    receive 
licence  to  quit  my  service.     He 
was  dismal  in  consequence,  not 
liking  the  idea  of  being  whipped 
by  what  he  called  a  "  forester," 
and  going  in  the  bluest  of  funks 
of  the  tipsy   father  who  lived 
on  his  earnings,  and  certainly 
would  beat  him  senseless  if  he 
lost  his  situation.     So  lie  was 
on  his  best  behaviour  when  we 
set  forth  that  dull  cold  after- 
noon on  the  top  of  a  high  tide 
and    a    flowing    sea,    from    the 
Club,  up  Canal  Grande  past  La 
Salute,    turning     off     at     the 
Duchess   of    Madrid's    red   and 
yellow  posted  palace  with  the 
gilded   Florentine   lilies,   to   go 
up  Rio  di   San  Vio.     [By  the 
bye,     why    mix    gilding    with 
yellow    paint    in    an    heraldic 
achievement,  when  Or  is  signi- 
fied ?       And     why    Florentine 
lilies  instead  of  Bourbon  ?    For 
surely  Don  Carlos  was  a  Bour- 
bon.]     And    then,    just    after 
you  pass  the  Erastian  temple, 
the  Rio  di   San  Vio  narrows, 
and    is    crossed    by   a   bridge, 
before  it  widens  again  into  a 
very  decent   canal  with   quays 
for  pedestrians  on  both  sides  of 
it.      We  had  swirled   through 
the  narrow  part  and  under  the 
bridge,  when  the  calamity  oo- 
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ourred.  I  was  rowing  at  the 
prow,  and  Emily  was  steering 
at  the  poop,  the  pace  being  iny 
usual  swift  and  hectic  one.  A 
big  unwieldy  barea  of  firewood 
oame  suddenly  towards  us, 
rowed  by  two  of  my  former 
goudoglieri,  Piero  Veneraud  and 
Ermenegildo  Vianel,  who  had 
gotten  a  better  winter  job  than 
mine  in  the  firewood  business 
of  the  latter's  father.  To  avoid 
collision,  Emily  precipitately 
twitched  my  barcketa  to  one 
side  without  much  judgment. 
I  incontinently  lost  my  balance  ; 
and,  disliking  the  notion  of 
crashing  ignominiously  in- 
board to  sprawl  among  oars 
and  forcole,  I  made  110  ado 
whatever,  but  just  gripped  my 
short  pipe  more  tightly  be- 
tween my  teeth,  and  took  a 
neat  header  into  the  canal, 
passing  right  under  the  ap- 
proaching wood  barge.  As  I 
shot  through  the  air  I  saw  all 
the  hands  of  all  the  people 
on  the  two  fondamente  being 
flung  to  heaven,  and  I  heard 
all  their  voices  bawling,  "Ara, 
Ara !  O  Maria vergiue !  For 
pleasure  here  is  an  English 
going  to  drown  himself  fas- 
tidiously ! "  So,  as  soon  as  I 
got  under  water,  I  told  my- 
self that  the  said  English  had 
better  give  these  people  some- 
thing truly  rare  and  wholesome 
to  cough  about.  Wherefore  I 
swam,  submerged,  about  thirty 
yards  up  the  llio,  passioulessly 
emerging  (to  a  fanfare  of  yells) 
in  a  totally  unexpected  place, 
with  a  perfectly  stony  face,  and 
the  short  pipe  still  stiff  and 
rigid  in  an  immovable  mouth. 
The  crowd  increased  with 


augmented  hullabalooiug.  I 
merely  floated  expressionlessly 
as  a  frog.  That  wretched 
Emily  precipitated  the  bar- 
cheta  toward  me  in  a  most 
horrible  state  of  alarm  about 
his  situation.  Instant  and 
shameful  dismissal  ou  the 
spot  was  the  only  mercy  which 
he  expected.  All  kinds  of 
other  barcajuoli  hurried  up, 
specially  the  enchanting  Piero 
Venerand,  qneo  de  le  ire  rose 
mi  7  capeo,  and  between  them 
I  became  splendidly  retrieved 
from  the  flood  and  set  on 
foot  in  my  own  boat,  still  im- 
mutably solemn,  and  weep- 
ing streams  from  every  edge 
of  my  habiliments.  I  slowly 
wiped  my  monocle  on  the 
cushions  and  stuck  it  in 
its  place.  My  every  move- 
ment was  watched  intensely. 
Emilio's  agitated  devotion  was 
a  choice  thing  to  remember. 
I  deliberately  surveyed  my 
surroundings  with  the  weird, 
somewhat  annoyed,  unseeing, 
somnambulistic  glare  of  a 
priest  scurrying  past  Christ's 
poor  in  the  absence  of  a  news- 
paper reporter.  And  then,  as 
though  performing  some  ritual 
function,  I  knocked  the  wet 
tobacco  out  of  my  pipe  over 
the  gunwale.  Hundreds  of 
arms  seemed  to  shoot  out 
to  assist  me.  I  extracted  a 
sodden  indiarubber  pouch  from 
my  wet  pocket ;  and  "  Some- 
body with  dry  hands  will,  for 
gentility's  sake,  favour  me  by 
proving  whether  the  tobacco 
herein  is  still  lightable,"  I 
grimly  intoned.  Thousands  of 
somebodies  seemed  to  do  so. 
It  was.  "  For  pleasure  re- 
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plenish  me  this  pipe,"  I  grave- 
ly continued.  "  Old  That  !  " 
shrieked  a  shawled  hag  on  the 

~ 

fondamenta  to  her  mate,  "those 
English  there  will  smoke  their 
pipes  even  when  they  quit  their 
deathbeds  for  the  embrace  of 
Maria  vergiue ! "  And  it  seemed 
as  though  millions  of  voices 
roared  prophecies  in  stentorian 
chorus  to  the  effect  that  I  was 
certainly  going  the  very  best 
way  to  catch  a  stroke  of  air,  if 
not  a  pulmonitis.  "  Mali  !  "  I 
snorted  to  them,  with  the  im- 
pregnable, contemptuous  in- 
difference of  a  basalt  god. 
And,  "  Somebody  with  dry 
hands  will  favour  me  with 
a  lighted  match,"  I  chanted 
again  in  a  gaunt  and  colourless 
monotone.  There  was  a  sudden 


sort  of  pyrotechnic  display,  as 
everybody's  jiaininiferi  ilamed. 
I  selected  the  longest  and 
ilamingest.  I  lighted  my  pipe. 
I  resumed  my  oar.  And,  "Go 
on,  dear  thou,"  I  said  holily 
to  Emily.  "But  that,  what 
English  !  "  exclaimed  the  crowd 
as  we  swirled  away  up  the 
Rio,  and  out  into  the  canal  of 
Zuecca,  and  round  by  the 
Custom  House  to  the  club 
again,  rowing  like  demons  to 
keep  my  blood  from  freezing. 
And  then  I  took  a  douche 
and  changed  into  dry  flannels, 
while  Emilio  comforted  me 
with  coffee  and  curac;ao.  He 
would  have  offered  the  tray 
on  his  knees  if  I  had  per- 
mitted it. 

Fu.  ROLFE. 
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F  11  O  M      T  HE      O  U  T  P  O  S  T  S. 


RATAN   SING   GURUNG. 


GREAT  was  the  disappoint- 
ment to  Ratan  Sing  Guruug 
when  rejected  for  the  battalion 
he  had  walked  so  many  miles 
to  join.  His  brother,  a  rifleman 
in  the  regiment,  had  taken 
eight  months'  furlough  to  his 
home  in  Nepal,  and  on  return- 
ing to  India  at  the  expiration 
of  his  leave  had  brought  with 
him  this  younger  son  of  the 
family  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  old  corps.  But,  alas ! 
although  Ratan  Sing  could 
scale  the  necessary  weight  and 
was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  thick-set  mountaineer, 
he  was  short  of  the  required 
five  feet  standard  by  two 
inches.  Sad  indeed  was  his 
countenance  as  he  stood  in  the 
verandah  outside  the  orderly 
room  on  that  crisp  autumn 
morning ;  and  it  was  the  evi- 
dent misery  of  this,  his  first  real 
disappointment,  which  showed 
the  keenness  of  his  desire,  and 
induced  the  adjutant  to  plead 
with  the  colonel  on  his  behalf. 
But  to  convince  little  Ratau 
Sing  that  his  lack  of  inches 
unfitted  him  for  a  soldier's  life 
was  by  no  means  easy.  He 
was  small,  he  knew,  but  of 
what  real  account  was  that  ? 
Could  he  not  shoot  one  of 
those  "  shaitans "  (devils)  of 
the  "  prickly  hedge " l  just 
as  well  as  his  longer  -  limbed 


brother  Sautbir  ?  True,  his 
legs  were  short,  and  it  might 
be  difficult  to  keep  his  place 
in  the  ranks  without  doub- 
ling when  the  battalion  was 
stretching  out  to  keep  up 
with  a  Sikh  regiment  ;  but 
in  his  beloved  hills  where  had 
Sikli,  Rajput,  or  any  other 
hungry  long-shanks  a  look  in  ? 
Measure  the  calf  of  his  leg, 
knotted  with  muscles  of  steel — 
was  it  not  as  big  as  the  stomach 
of  a  Masbi?2  And  as  for  his 
arm,  ask  others  of  his  village 
whether  he  had  failed  to  cut 
off  in  one  blow  the  heads  of 
any  of  the  goats  at  the  last 
Dusserah  festival?  But  there 
was  no  evading  it.  The  mini- 
mum height  for  a  recruit  was 
five  feet,  and  he  was  too  small. 
Nor  did  it  seem  as  if  his  little 
body  could  ever  accommodate 
the  quantity  of  sundry  equip- 
ment that  is  now  strung  about 
the  so-called  light  infantry  man 
in  "Christmas  tree  order"; 
and  so  he  was  rejected.  But 
the  colonel  said  that,  in  view 
of  the  good  character  borne  by 
his  brother,  and  the  war  ser- 
vices of  his  uncle,  he  might  for 
a  time  live  with  his  brother  in 
the  lines,  and  attend  the  regi- 
mental gymnasium.  When  he 
could  touch  five  feet  —  if  he 
ever  could — the  question  of  his 
enlistment  as  a  rifleman-bugler 


1  Lord  Rosebery's  apt  description  of  the  independent  tribal  territory  on  the 
N.W.  Frontier. 

2  A  low  caste  of  Sikh. 
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would  be  considered.  To  secure 
a  sufficiency  of  buglers  is  oue 
of  those  little  difficulties  which 
Gurkha  regiments  have  to  face, 
as  the  best  fighting  classes 
don't  take  kindly  to  the  bugle ; 
and  so  it  is  sometimes  overcome 
by  allowing  a  man  slightly 
under  standard  height  to  enlist 
on.  the  condition  he  consents  to 
learn. 

Weeks  rolled  into  mouths, 
the  gymnasium  did  its  work, 
and  Ratan  Sing  grew  —  grew 
till  ho  almost  reached  five  feet. 
To  see,  or  more  truly  hear,  him 
stretch  when  being  measured, 
gave  indication  of  his  big  heart, 
and  the  colonel  knowing  the 
persistency  of  his  desire  allowed 
him  at  last  to  be  enlisted  as  a 
special  case.  That  was  indeed 
a  memorable  day,  for  was  he 
not  now  within  approachable 
distance  of  the  height  of  his 
ambition  to  kill  one  of  those 
oursed  hairy  Pathans  of  whom 
his  veteran  uncle  had  told  such 
thrilling  tales  ?  They  had  guns, 
it  was  true,  but  they  couldn't 
shoot  ;  they  could  only  lie, 
thieve,  and  run ;  as  for  being 
hillmen,  or  a  match  for  the 
Nepalese,  they  were  little  better 
than  langours l  on  the  slopes 
below  Katmandoo. 

Durinor  the  succeeding  year 
Ratan  Sing's  keenness  in  drill, 
musketry,  and  all  those  wonder- 
ful gymnastics  that  turn  the 
wild  man  into  the  trained 
soldier,  was  marked ;  but,  al- 
though his  chest  expanded 
under  physical  training,  the 
length  of  him  seemed  less  than 
ever.  And  then  it  was  that 
rumours  came  of  trouble  on 


the  Frontier,  followed  by  con- 
firmation of  fanatical  preach- 
ing by  mullahs,  by  sporadic 
outbreaks  out  of  the  "hedge," 
and  the  ominous  gathering  of 
lashkars  within  it.  On  these 
occasions  a  regiment  holds  its 
breath  in  anxiety  to  know  if  it 
will  be  chosen  for  the  field,  but, 
blessed  be  all  the  saints,  the 
order  came  at  last  to  mobilise 
and  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Frontier  on  field  service.  Yet 
until  the  men  to  remain  at  the 
depot  had  been  detailed,  and 
Ratan  Sing  knew  for  certain 
that  he  was  at  last  to  meet 
the  devil  of  his  dream,  his 
anxiety  was  very  great,  as 
the  fear  that  his  inches  would 
be  taken  into  consideration 
against  him  weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind. 

From  Kushalgarh  on  the 
Indus  the  battalion  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  into  the 
Miranzai  valley,  and  those  who 
watched  it  pass  through  Kohat 
might  have  seen  him,  his  face 
white  with  dust  intersected  by 
streams  of  perspiration,  over- 
laden with  ammunition  and 
equipment  generally,  bravely 
trudging  along  in  his  section  of 
fours  as  proud  as  any  peacock. 
His  double  company  officer 
in  chaff  asked  him  where  his 
bugle  was,  knowing  full  well 
he  had  failed  to  learn  it.  He 
patted  his  rifle  in  reply,  and 
said  he  was  going  to  shoot, 
not  blow ;  he  would  want 
his  breath  to  run  after  the 
"  shaitans  "  ;  but  someone  had 
said  they  never  showed  them- 
selves ;  and  "  was  that  really 
so  ?  "  Poor  little  chap — how 
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fortunate  he  did  not  know 
the  drama  ahead,  so  that  his 
happiness  in  the  present  was 
unspoiled. 

A  week  after  the  battalion 
had  marched  into  Kohat  it  was 
relieving  the  hard-pressed  forts 
on  the  Samana  Range  and 
driving  the  Orakzai  lashkars 
like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
That  was  in  the  morning.  The 
evening  saw  the  troops  march- 
ing along  the  ridge  back  to- 
wards their  camp  in  the  valley 
below,  endeavouring  to  shake 
off  the  grip  of  the  pursuit  and 
fighting  one  of  those  fierce 
rearguard  actions  in  the  dark, 
which  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  them  in  Tirah  will  not 
readily  forget.  The  enemy  were 
pressing  relentlessly  on  Ratan 
Sing's  battalion,  which  formed 
the  rearguard,  and  here  he  re- 
ceived his  baptism  of  fire  and  a 
bullet  through  his  water-bottle; 
but  he  was  in  no  way  discom- 
forted, and  fired  as  fast  as  he 
could  load  and  aim  at  wherever 
he  saw  a  spurt  of  flame.  To 
enable  a  piquet  that  was  en- 
cumbered with  two  wounded 
men  to  get  away  and  join  the 
rearguard,  word  was  passed 
for  his  company  to  turn  on  the 
nearest  of  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet.  That  was  a  grand 
moment  for  brave  spirits  who 
had  been  enduring  much,  re- 
tiring under  fire,  and  his  in- 
vulnerability and  forwardness 
in  action  on  this  occasion 
showed  that  it  is  no  disadvan- 
tage to  be  a  wee  man  when 
bullets  are  about.  The  regi- 
mental verdict  on  him  was 
"He'll  do;  he'll  turn  into  a 
worthy  soldier,  for  he  shapes 
extremely  well." 

VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXIIL 


A    fortnight   later   and    the 
battalion  lay  at  Doaba,  a  post 
on  the  line  of  communications 
into  the  Kurram  valley,  resting 
after  the  ten  days'  fighting  for 
the  relief  of  Samana.     It  was 
regaining  its  breath,  and  also 
washing   its    clothes,    prior   to 
joining  Sir  William  Lockhart's 
force  that  was  concentrating  in 
front  of  the  Chagru  Kotal,  over 
which  it  was  to  force  its  way 
into    the    virgin     uplands     of 
Tirah.      The  post  was   out    of 
immediate     touch     with      the 
enemy,    who    kept    closely    to 
their  mountains  when  the  Sir- 
kar  was  mean  enough  to  make 
use  of  cavalry  in  the  valleys ; 
but    for   all    that     there    was 
no   neglect    of    the   usual  field 
precautionswhich  alone  guaran- 
tee security  along  the  border. 
It  was  here,  sad  to  relate,  that 
the  British  officer  of  the  day, 
when    going    his    rounds    one 
night,    found    a   sentry    dosing 
at    his    post ;     and    this    was 
no    other    than    Ratan    Sing, 
who   had    been    mounted    over 
the  west  exit  of  the  defensive 
perimeter.     He  was  discovered 
about  2  A.M.  sitting  on  a  large 
boulder  by  the  gate  with   his 
rifle  between  his  knees,  and  as 
he   did  not  challenge  the   ap- 
proaching   rounds,    something 
was  obviously  wrong — he  was 
asleep.      Alas !    that  it   should 
have  been  he.     If  only  it  had 
been  some  older  soldier  with  a 
bad  character,  some  unpopular, 
ugly,    incorrigible   waster,    the 
whole     battalion    would    have 
rejoiced.       But    there   was   no 
help   for  it ;    justice  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons ;    there  was 
no  possible  way  of  evading  the 
consequences.      He  had  to   be 
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made  a  prisoner ;  he  had  to  be 
tried  by  summary  court-martial, 
and,  despite  the  adjutant's  plea 
of  his  good  character,  his  youth, 
his  gallantry  in  action  and  the 
shortage  of  nights  in  bed,  he 
had  to  be  sentenced  to  thirty 
lashes.  The  battalion  was  on 
field  service,  and  for  this  par- 
ticular offence  the  prisoner  was 
liable  to  be  shot.  His  case  was 
a  hard  one,  for  he  was  un- 
doubtedly tired  out,  having 
marched  that  day  with  a  con- 
voy from  Kai  some  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  it  is  also 
questionable  whether  his  limited 
intelligence  grasped  the  full 
seriousness  of  the  crime. 

The  Gurkha  is  a  magnificent 
fighter,  as  all  who  have  seen 
him|  in  action  know,  and  when 
Sikhs,  Rajputs,  and  other  gal- 
lant Indians  look  serious  as  the 
bullets  scream,  he  only  thinks 
the  moment  one  for  merriment. 
But  it  is  just  this  devil-may- 
care  light-heartedness,  so  at- 
tractive to  the  Britisher,  that 
is  a  weak  joint  in  his  harness, 
for  even  when  men  are  falling 
fast  he  jokes  and  scarcely  seems 
to  realise  the  seriousness  of 
war.  You  may,  time  and 
again  in  cantonments,  impress 
upon  the  recruit  that  a  sentry 
sleeping  on,  or  leaving,  his  post 
in  war  is  liable  to  be  shot,  but 
you  are  fortunate  if  so  "  jungli  " 
an  article  as  the  Indian  recruit 
of  any  fighting  class  bestows  on 
the  matter  a  second  thought ; 
for  how  can  he  understand  in 
piping  times  of  peace  that 
either  crime  is  possible  ?  He 
would  never  sleep  if  the  enemy 
were  about;  if  he  did  nod  he 
would  wake  before  they  were 


upon  him.  And  recruit  Ratan 
Sing's  intelligence  was  no 
brighter  than  the  average. 

Flogging  in  the  army  is  no 
longer  legally  permissible  in 
cantonments,  and  no  one  re- 
gretted its  abolition.  But  in 
the  field  it  had  its  advan- 
tages, for  the  severity  of 
the  sentence  —  the  lingering 
shame  rather  than  the  tem- 
porary pain — has  undoubtedly 
in  these  cases  saved  the 
lives  of  some,  who  have 
witnessed  the  punishment  in- 
flicted, in  a  way  that  no 
other  punishment  would  have 
done.  It  reminds  them  that 
they  will  assuredly  be  shot 
if  guilty  of  such  careless- 
ness in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy ;  and  that  no  excuse 
whatever  will  avail  them.  It 
inoculates  them,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime ;  and  sobers  them  to  a 
proper  focus  of  the  business 
of  war.  It  drives  home  to 
each  and  all  his  personal 
responsibility. 

To  relate  the  ugly  details 
of  this  particular  flogging 
parade  is  unnecessary,  for, 
however  salutary,  they  are 
never  pleasant.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  the  prisoner  was 
bound  to  the  frame  in  the 
presence  of  the  battalion  and 
took  his  punishment  without 
a  murmur,  —  an  example  of 
dogged  pluck  which  made  all 
present  feel  for,  and  admire, 
him  the  more.  But  the  crown 
was  at  the  end,  for,  when  re- 
leased, instead  of  sulking  as 
others  do,  he  staggered  to  his 
feet,  turned  smartly  towards 
the  colonel,  saluted,  and — 
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fainted.  The  lad's  spirit — he 
knew  the  punishment  was  just 
— was  grand,  and  made  his 
comrades  as  proud  of,  as  they 
were  sorry  for,  him.  So  much 
for  the  physical  side ;  the 
moral  pain  was  not  so  easily 
borne.  If  a  century  ago  the 
ratio  of  the  moral  to  the  phy- 
sical was  as  three  to  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  greatest  of  our 
captains,  surely  in  these  later 
days  of  ultra-civilisation,  when 
nerves  predominate,  the  ratio 
is  more  unequal.  No  wonder 
that  the  shame  of  the  flogging, 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of 
dereliction  of  duty  and  branded 
before  the  whole  battalion, 
burnt  into  his  being  and  ate 
into  his  soul.  No  wonder  that 
it  was  a  changed  creature  who, 
after  a  few  days,  rejoined  the 
ranks  for  duty.  He  never 
laughed,  he  rarely  spoke,  and, 
keeping  clear  of  his  compan- 
ions, went  about  his  duty  with 
a  set  purposefulness  that  in- 
dicated fire  underground,  or — 
a  broken  spirit. 

Then  came  the  concentration 
at  the  foot  -  hills,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  action  of  the 
18th  October,  when  we  took 
the  enemy  fore  and  aft,  and 
flung  them  off  Dargai,  only, 
however,  to  break  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  moun- 
tain warfare  and  present  them 
with  the  position  in  the  even- 
ing. The  object  of  that  fight, 
which  cost  us  several  lives,  had 
presumably  been  to  safeguard 
the  passing  of  the  Chagru 
Kotal,  as  the  Dargai  ridge 
commanded  it  at  long  range; 
hence  the  common  soldier-man 
was  slow  to  grasp  the  working 


of  the  brain  that  took  the  key 
quietly  to  surrender  it.  The 
19th  October  was  naturally 
employed  by  the  enemy  in 
erecting  sangars  and  fortifying 
the  approaches  to  the  ridge 
against  the  next  attack ;  so 
the  leading  brigade  to  reach 
the  Kotal  on  the  20th  found 
on  its  flank  a  much  more  for- 
midable position  than  antici- 
pated. To  leave  the  enemy 
there,  playing  at  long  bowls 
with  a  helpless  transport  filing 
down  to  the  Khanki  valley, 
spelt  trouble.  No, — they  must 
again  be  dislodged  and  the 
ridge  piqueted,  so  the  advanced 
brigade  was  ordered  to  get 
possession  of  it,  while  the  long 
waving  thread  of  moving  men 
and  animals,  stretching  away 
back  into  camp,  halted  where 
they  found  themselves  on  the 
mountain  track.  Now  on  this 
morning,  somewhat  historic  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  border 
fighting  by  reason  of  the 
lessons  learned  and  sacrifice 
of  lives,  Ratan  Sing's  battalion 
was  with  its  brigade  in  rear ; 
but  he  with  the  selected  scouts 
of  his  battalion,  having  picked 
acquaintance  with  the  ground 
in  the  fighting  of  the  18th, 
were  lent  to  and  leading  the 
advanced  brigade.  And  so  it 
happened  that  he  was  in  the 
leading  section  of  the  leading 
company  that  moved  off  the 
Kotal  that  day,  to  proceed 
up  the  spur  connecting  it 
directly  with  the  ridge.  For 
some  twelve  furlongs,  up  to  an 
excrescence  on  the  spur,  the 
ground  was  comparatively  wide 
and  cover  from  the  ridge  above 
was  easily  obtainable.  But 
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once  this  bluff  or  eminence  was 
passed  the  spur  narrowed  to  a 
few  yards,  dropping  in  sheer 
precipice  on  either  side,  and 
for  some  distance  was  as  bare 
as  a  sheet  of  paper,  open,  and 
well  within  decisive  range  of 
the  ridge  itself.  The  very 
narrowness  made  it  impossible 
for  other  than  a  thin  stream 
of  men  to  cross  it  at  a  time ; 
and  on  it  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  hidden  foe  above  could 
with  nicety  be  poured.  The 
leading  section,  rising  over  the 
bluff,  doubled  across  the  danger 
zone  into  cover  under  rocks  on 
the  far  side  ;  but  coming  under 
a  somewhat  wild  and  splutter- 
ing fire  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  scarcely  ready,  it  suffered 
little.  Both  Orakzai  and  Afridi 
were,  however,  now  prepared 
with  every  rifle  at  "  the  pre- 
sent," pointing  through  a  loop- 
hole, and  the  sections  which 
next  rushed  forward  over  the 
fatal  zone  came  under  such  a 
cataclysm  of  bullets  that  few 
escaped  unscathed.  Rush  after 
rush,  most  gallant  of  endeavour, 
melted  away ;  and  as  the  day 
wore  on  the  narrow  bridge 
became  cumbered  with  the 
dead  and  dying. 

Ratan  Sing,  from  the  cover 
of  those  rocks  beyond,  watched 
the  first  two  of  those  gallant 
efforts,  and  how  the  slightest 
movement  of  a  wounded  man 
called  forth  upon  him  a  shower 
of  bullets.  And  then,  during 
the  lull  in  the  firing,  he  was 
seen  to  double  out  from  cover 
back  to  where  one  of  the 
wounded  of  his  battalion  lay, 
and  to  attempt  to  lift  him — 
only,  however,  to  fall  beside 
him,  grievously  hit  in  several 


places.  His  movement  into  the 
open  had  been  instantly  greeted 
with  a  regular  fusilade  of  in- 
dependent rifle  fire,  and  the 
strange  thing  is  that  he  should 
not  have  fallen  sooner.  It  was 
so  impossible  to  bring  in  a 
wounded  man  from  this  cer- 
tain death-trap  that  his  action 
seemed  almost  that  of  a  lunatic, 
mere  suicide ;  and  because  of 
the  tragedy  at  Doaba,  some 
were  inclined  to  think  that  he 
ptirposely  threw  away  his  life. 
The  colonel,  however,  did  not 
dismiss  the  deed  so  easily, 
and,  knowing  that  together 
with  disregard  of  danger  he 
possessed  that  supreme  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  common 
to  his  kin,  credited  him  only 
with  a  brave  attempt  to  save 
a  comrade's  life.  And  he  said 
that  if  the  man  survived  he 
was  to  be  recommended  for 
the  order  of  merit,  which  was 
then  the  Victoria  Cross  of  the 
Indian  army. 

Throughout  the  day  the 
ding-dong  struggle  continued, 
without  sufficient  reinforce- 
ments crossing  to  enable  the 
ridge  to  be  carried  with  the 
bayonet;  audit  was  not  tilllate 
afternoon  that  the  concentrated 
effort  of  several  regiments  made 
this  possible.  Then  the  dead 
and  wounded  were  gathered 
in,  and  Ratan  Sing,  unable  to 
move,  was  carried  down  by  a 
stalwart  Gordon  Highlander  to 
the  field  ambulance  that  lay  at 
Mamua  Khan's  village  on  the 
Kotal.  In  his  little  khaki 
shorts  he  looked,  as  he  lay  on 
the  back  of  his  tall  bearer, 
more  like  a  boy  scout  of  the 
present  day  than  aught  else; 
and,  indeed,  he  was  not  much 
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more.  He  spoke  little  during 
the  first  long  night  of  pain,  for 
the  shock  of  a  bullet  through 
his  stomach  left  him  dazed  ; 
but  he  seemed  worried  about 
the  loss  of  his  rifle,  which  had 
not  been  brought  down  with 
him,  and  disappointed  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  saving 
Lalbir's  life.  As  the  wounded 
had  to  be  evacuated  to  the 
rear  as  soon  as  possible,  he  was 
carried  back  the  following  day 
to  Shinawri  in  a  doolie,  a  dying 
man  ;  but  as  the  hours  went  on 
he  regained  his  cheerfulness, 
and  his  company  officer,  who 
had  also  been  sent  back 
wounded,  found  him  full  of 
spirits  and  bravely  talking  of 
recovery.  When  praised  for 
his  gallantry  and  told  that  he 
was  to  be  recommended  for  the 
"  bahaduri,"  a  flush  of  pride 
and  pleasure  momentarily 
coloured  his  dark  face  and 
neck,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  imagine  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  Was  he  in 
great  pain  ?  No ;  he  had  been 
shot  through  the  arm,  calf,  and 
stomach ;  the  leg  hurt  most, 
but  it  was  nothing,  and  he 
would  soon  be  well  enough  to 
rejoin  the  battalion.  And  then, 
with  a  gleam  of  his  old  spirit, 
"it  took  quite  a  lot  of  'shaitans' 
to  hit  me,  sahib,  although  I 
am  too  small."  Had  he  killed 
any  Pathans?  Yes,  he  had 
shot  one  when  the  battalion 
was  marching  up  from  Pat 
Darbaud  to  the  relief  of  the 
Samana ;  he  saw  him  fall 
backwards  and  roll  down  the 
Khud  just  like  a  badly  wounded 


gooral.  He  had  climbed  down 
after  him  and  set  fire  to  his 
pyjamas,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  uncle,  which 
was  the  only  way  to  disappoint 
a  Pathan  of  paradise.  But  on 
the  20th  all  was  different ;  the 
enemy  on  the  ridge  were  afraid 
to  show  themselves,  and  he 
never  had  a  shot  at  one.  Why 
didn't  the  Gagra  pultau  l  come 
up  earlier  in  the  day  to  help 
us?  He  had  been  told  they 
were  the  brothers  of  the 
Gurkhas.  But  talking  was  an 
effort,  and  his  voice  grew 
weaker,  so  that  he  was  best 
alone.  The  doctor,  on  being 
asked,  refused  the  lad  a  chance 
of  life,  as  peritonitis  must  set 
in  ;  but  all  the  same  he  lived  for 
two  days  longer,  always  cheery, 
and  always  insisting  that  he 
would  recover.  His  death  on  a 
hospital  bed  at  Shinawri  was 
no  less  gallant  when  it  came 
than  if  he  had  given  up  his  life 
on  the  20th  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  a  doubtful  action. 

Such  was  the  brief  military 
history  of  Rifleman  Ratan  Sing 
Gurung,  into  whose  life  were 
crowded  in  a  short  space  two 
great  tragedies.  But  although 
he  gained  little  here  below,  his 
soul,  where'er  it  be,  must  surely 
take  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  gallantry  in  action 
rests  in  its  niche  in  the  history 
of  the  regiment,  and  is  told  of 
with  pride  to  all  recruits  who 
follow  him  from  Nepal  to  join 
the  beloved  battalion  whose 
uniform  he  wore  for  less  than 
fourteen  months. 

DOWHILL. 
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TWO    RAIDS. 


BY   CAPTAIN   H.    CH.    DE   CRESPIUNY,    5GTII    RIFLES,    F.F. 


Yakoob  Khan  and  his  two 
brothers  were  the  sole  survi- 
vors of  the  thirty  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Kadail.  For 
many  years  a  bitter  feud 
had  been  carried  on  between 
Kadail  and  Torari,  two  vil- 
lages bordering  on  the  great 
white  "  Sirkari  "  Iload  which 
runs  up  into  the  barren  hills 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India. 

Now,  according  to  the  blood- 
feud  law  of  that  laud,  the 
"  Sirkari  "  Road  is  sacred.  You 
may  invite  your  enemy  to  a 
feast,  and  if  he  be  fool  enough 
to  come  you  may  drive  a  knife 
into  his  back  while  he  enjoys 
your  hospitality ;  you  may 
creep  into  his  house  by  night 
and  slay  him  in  his  bed ;  any 
cunning  underhand  trick  by 
which  you  may  catch  him  un- 
awares is  permissible ;  but  the 
law  strictly  forbids  the  slaying 
of  your  enemy  if  he  be  on  the 
"  Road."  The  great  white  Road 
is  sanctuary,  and  many  a  man 
owes  his  life  to  it.  Awkward 
questions  might  be  asked  should 
it  become  known  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed  on  the 
"Road,"  as  the  "Sirkar"  has 
demanded  that  it  be  kept 
inviolate. 

Consequently,  from  numerous 
houses  whose  proximity  admits 
of  it  run  underground  passages 
to  the  "Road,"  whereby  their 
owners  can  safely  gain  access 
to  it  without  fear  of  being  shot 
from  the  watch-tower  of  an 
ever  vigilant  foe. 


Kadail,  being  built  close  to 
the  "Road,"  boasted  of  one  of 
these  passages,  wherein  the 
inhabitants  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  Torari, 
situated  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it. 

Early  one  morning  Yakoob 
Khan  unexpectedly  met  with 
a  party  from  Torari,  and  seeing 
amongst  them  his  enemy,  shot 
him  dead.  Before  the  others 
had  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise Yakoob  had  bolted  to- 
wards the  "Road,"  and  leaping 
over  the  low  bordering  hedge 
reached  sanctuary  amidst  a 
shower  of  bullets.  Laughing 
loudly  at  the  threats  of  ven- 
geance which  followed  him,  he 
strode  fearlessly  along  and 
disappeared  up  the  tunnel  into 
his  village.  Thus  was  added 
another  item  to  the  sum  of 
vengeance  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Torari  swore  would 
soon  be  settled. 

There  is  yet  another  law  of 
sanctuary  in  this  land  where 
the  murder  of  your  neighbour 
is  as  common  an  occurrence  as 
is  the  slander  of  a  dear  friend 
at  afternoon  tea  in  more  civil- 
ised countries.  On  the  Frontier 
common -sense  has  instituted 
the  law  that  during  the  sowing 
and  reaping  of  crops  all  blood- 
feuds  shall  cease.  Were  it  not 
so,  no  crops  could  be  sown. 
Consequently  it  is  a  common 
sight  during  harvest-time  to 
see  the  villagers  cutting  their 
crops,  rifles  stacked  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  field,  or  in  the 
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case  of  the  more  wary,  slung 
across  the  shoulder  while  they 
work. 

Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Kadail  engaged  when  a  gang 
from  Torari  suddenly  descended 
on  them,  disregarding  all  laws 
in  their  blind  desire  for  ven- 
geance, seized  the  rifles  piled 
under  a  tree,  and  shot  every 
man,  woman,  and  ohild,  with 
the  exception  of  Yakoob  Khan 
and  his  two  brothers.  They 
had  been  careful  not  to  put 
their  rifles  with  the  remainder, 
and  had  taken  to  flight  at  the 
first  sound  of  alarm.  They 
alone  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of 
the  massacre  and  of  the  looting 
and  burning  of  Kadail  which 
followed. 

Nothing  remained  to  them 
but  their  rifles  and  a  few 
rounds  of  ammunition.  From 
village  to  village  they  wandered, 
telling  of  the  treacherous  at- 
tack, asking  for  help  to  retali- 
ate. But  all  the  villages  they 
approached  had  "affairs"  of 
their  own,  and  had  no  intention 
of  interfering  in  those  of  their 
neighbours. 

So  Yakoob  Khan,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  save  himself  and 
brothers  from  dying  of  starva- 
tion, determined  to  carry  out 
a  raid  into  the  "  Sirkar's " 
territory.  He  soon  collected 
a  gang  of  bad  characters  and 
made  his  plans. 

He  knew  of  two  wealthy 
Hindu  bunniahs  living  in  the 
village  of  Gulabgarh,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  border, 
and  this  was  the  place  he  in- 
tended to  raid.  But  it  is  no 
easy  thing  for  a  party  of  a 
dozen  men,  armed,  to  march 
through  thirty  miles  of  British 


territory,  raid  a  village,  and 
return  without  being  captured. 
Two  whole  days  and  a  night 
would  the  expedition  take. 
Marching  all  one  night,  the 
gang  would  have  to  hide  the  fol- 
lowing day  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gulabgarh,  and 
having  looted  the  village  early 
the  same  night,  would  have  to 
break  up  and  return  singly  by 
different  routes  to  their  hiding- 
place. 

Absolute    secrecy    and     ex- 
treme rapidity  were  two  essen- 
tials   of    success.      For    these 
reasons  it  was  necessary,  first, 
to  make  sure  that  no  inkling  of 
the  intended  raid  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  British  author- 
ities,   and    to    move    only   by 
night ;     secondly,     the      party 
would  have  to  make  their  way 
from   the   rendezvous   along   a 
rough     cross  -  country      track 
which  led  in  the  most  direct 
line    to    Gulabgarh,   and    was 
known    to  some  of   the   gang. 
But   herein    lay  a  great  diffi- 
culty.    Within  a  mile  of  this 
route   was  the   large   Canton- 
ment  of   Jalozai,    and    if    any 
rumour  of  the  raid  had  leaked 
out,  troops  would  instantly  be 
on    the    move,    who,    if    they 
failed   to  catch  the  raiders  on 
their   outward   journey,  would 
certainly  entrap  them  on  their 
return.      However,     no     other 
rendezvous  was  available.    One 
or  two  days  must  elapse  before 
plans    could    mature,    and    no 
village  would  allow  the  gang 
to  settle  down  in  their  vicinity, 
as    should    it    become    known 
afterwards  that  the  party  had 
started  from  its  neighbourhood, 
trouble  might  ensue. 

The  place  selected  by  Yakoob 
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Klian  was  a  small  hollow  in 
the  hills,  in  a  waste,  inhospit- 
able no-man's-land,  where  no 
passers  -  by  were  likely  to 
trouble  him.  From  these  hills 
a  view  could  be  had  of  Jalozai, 
indistinct  in  the  plains  below, 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  crops, 
— a  laud  as  conspicuous  for  its 
peace  and  plenty  as  are  the 
hills  for  their  perpetual  strife 
and  barren  emptiness. 

It  was  necessary  to  send  a 
spy  down  to  Jalozai  to  find  out 
how  the  laud  lay. 

"Who  will  volunteer?  "  said 
Yakoob.  It  was  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  but  after  a  few 
minutes'  hesitation  a  cuuniug- 
visaged  scoundrel  stepped  for- 
ward and  said — 

"I  will  go,  oh  Yakoob.  I 
know  Jalozai." 

"Very  well,  Mir  Afzul,"  re- 
plied Yakoob,  "  go  at  onoe. 
Do  not  show  yourself  more 
than  necessary,  and  be  wary  in 
your  questioning." 

"  I  will  start  immediately," 
was  the  reply,  and  handing 
over  his  rifle  and  bandolier  of 
ammunition  to  a  man  of  the 
party,  Mir  Afzul  rapidly  de- 
scended the  track  leading  down 
the  face  of  the  hills  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  broken  country 
on  the  plain  below. 

Now  Mir  Afzul  had  an  object 
in  volunteering  to  visit  the 
Cantonment  in  search  of  in- 
formation. He  knew  that  the 
British  authorities  gave  a  re- 
ward of  two  hundred  golden 
sovereigns  to  a  man  who  would 
give  information  leading  to 
the  capture  of  a  gang  of  raid- 
ers. He  was  thinking  of  this 
reward  when  he  volunteered. 
The  risks  were  great.  If  he 


failed  in  his  treachery  and  his 
friends  discovered  that  he  was 
a  traitor,  he  would  be  shot  on 
the  first  opportunity.  If  he 
were  successful,  it  would  mean 
total  banishment  from  his 
native  land,  as  he  cauld  never 
dare  show  his  face  again  any- 
where on  the  Frontier.  But 
the  thought  of  the  reward 
more  than  counterbalanced 
this. 

So  Mir  Afzul,  instead  of 
going  to  the  city  where  he 
could  learn  of  any  movements 
of  the  troops,  proceeded  direct 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
house,  and  after  the  usual 
lengthy  persuasive  conversa- 
tion with  the  gorgeously  ap- 
parelled chuprassi  on  duty  he 
gained  admittance. 

"  Who  are  you  and  what  do 
you  want?"  asked  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  looking  up  from 
his  work. 

"  My  name  is  Mir  Afzul, 
and  I  come  from  the  village  of 
Dhar  across  the  border,"  was 
the  reply.  Then  followed  a 
lengthy  pointless  conversation 
about  nothing  in  particular, 
which  came  near  to  exhaust- 
ing the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
patience.  But  he  guessed  that 
the  villain  had  something  of 
importance  to  relate,  else  he 
would  not  have  come  all  that 
distance  from  his  village.  Sure 
enough,  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
discussion  on  the  probable 
failure  of  the  crops,  Mir  Afzul 
changed  the  subject  with  the 
question — 

"  Is  it  true,  sahib,  that  you 
will  give  me  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  golden  sovereigns  if 
I  give  you  information  of  a 
gang  of  raiders  about  to  loot 
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a  village  on  your  side  of  the 
border?" 

"Quite  true,"  replied  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  taking 
a  more  lively  interest  in  Mir 
Afzul.  "  Why  ?  Do  you  know 
of  one?" 

"  Perhaps,"  was  the  answer, 
and  nothing  more  definite 
could  be  dragged  out  of  him 
till  repeated  promises  had  been 
given  him  that  he  would  get 
his  reward  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  capture  of  the 
gang. 

At  length  he  disclosed  full 
details  of  Yakoob's  plans,  say- 
ing where  he  was  now  waiting, 
the  route  by  which  he  would 
go  and  return,  and  the  number 
of  the  party. 

"When  will  they  move?" 
queried  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. 

"That  I  cannot  say,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  perhaps  to-mor- 
row night,  perhaps  the  night 
after." 

"  Very  good.    Return  to  your 


party  and  I  will  make  my 
arrangements. " 

"But  you  will  not  forget  my 
reward,  Sahib  ?  "  again  reiter- 
ated Mir  Afzul  as  he  left  the 
office. 

"  No ;  you  will  receive  your 
reward  if  your  information 
turns  out  to  be  correct,"  re- 
plied the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
unable  to  keep  from  his  voice 
the  contempt  which  he  felt  for 
the  man  and  his  work. 

"It  is  a  low  game,"  he 
mused,  "  but  how  else  can  it 
be  done  ?  After  all,  they  are 
scoundrels  and  murderers,  and 
in  their  case  the  end  justifies 
any  means." 

Very  soon  after  Mir  Afzul 
had  entered  the  long  noisy 
street  of  the  city  bazaar,  a 
regiment  was  marching  out 
of  the  Cantonment,  with  orders 
to  hold  a  small  defile  about 
nine  miles  distant,  through 
which  the  Gulabgarh  road 
ran, — a  most  favourable  place 
wherein  to  entrap  the  raiders. 


II. 


While  Mir  Afzul  was  wan- 
dering from  shop  to  shop, 
exchanging  here  and  there  a 
greeting  with  some  acquaint- 
ance, a  man  was  speeding  from 
the  city  towards  the  hills,  to 
a  place  only  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  where  Yakoob  was  hiding. 
Sher  Khan,  the  notorious  out- 
law, for  days  had  been  plan- 
ning a  raid  on  the  very  city 
of  Jalozai  itself,  and  his  spy 
had  been  mentally  mapping 
the  locality  of  the  various 
bunniahs'  shops,  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  plans  when  the 


gang  should  have  entered  the 
city. 

It  so  happened  that  the  regi- 
ment which  had  marched  out 
for  the  trapping  of  Yakoob's 
party  was  quartered  in  the 
lines  nearest  the  city,  and  to 
Sher  Khan's  spy  the  oppor- 
tunity seemed  too  good  to  be 
lost. 

Towards  dusk  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  evil-looking  strangers 
might  have  been  seen  passing 
through  the  city  gates,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  to  avoid  attracting 
attention.  Each  man  concealed 
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a  riile  iii  his  loose  Pathau  py- 
jamas, and  under  his  coat  a 
filled  bandolier.  Silently  they 
proceeded  to  take  up  their 
allotted  stations.  One  party 
at  the  gates,  which  were  to  be 
closed  immediately  the  signal 
was  given ;  a  party  in  front 
of  a  bunniah's  shop ;  another 
party  a  little  farther  on.  The 
signal  was  to  be  a  rifle  shot, 
given  by  Slier  Khan  himself, 
when  he  saw  that  all  was 
ready. 

Suddenly,  while  all  were  still 
making  their  way  to  their  vari- 
ous posts,  a  shot  rang  out. 
Slier  Khan  swore  a  loud  oath. 
What  had  happened  ?  A 
young  and  enthusiastic  police- 
man, catching  a  glimpse  of  a 
rille  barrel  carelessly  exposed 
by  its  owner,  had  foolishly 
blurted  out — 

"What  have  you  there? 
Who  are  you?  " 

Before  ho  had  finished  speak- 
ing he  was  shot  dead  through 
the  heart.  Thus  was  the  signal 
given.  The  gates  were  closed, 
and  the  raiders  rushed  into 
the  shops.  Their  companions 
stood  in  the  street  and  fired 
off  round  after  round  to  add 
to  the  terror  and  confusion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bazaar. 
The  latter  shouting  and  yell- 
ing soon  disappeared  into  their 
houses.  Shop  after  shop  was 
broken  open,  but  little  loot 
could  be  found,  as  the  bun- 
niaha  always  took  the  pre- 
caution of  removing  the  day's 
takings  to  a  place  of  safety 
before  night.  But  many  a 
hapless  owner  met  his  end, 
protesting  violently  that  there 
was  not  a  rupee  in  the 
house. 


Suddenly  the  party  at  the 
gates  came  running  down  the 
street,  shouting  in  alarm,  "The 
troops  are  coming !  Run — 
run!" 

Hurriedly  collecting  their 
companions,  they  scrambled 
over  the  walls  and  scattered 
across  the  country,  of  which 
they  knew  every  path,  and, 
easily  avoiding  all  pursuit, 
made  their  way  back  to  the 
hills.  Only  Sher  Khan  was 
missing.  However,  nothing 
could  be  done,  and  they 
thought  that,  perhaps,  finding 
it  impossible  to  escape  the 
troops,  he  had  concealed  him- 
self somewhere. 

A  very  few  moments  after 
the  firing  of  the  first  shot 
sufficed  for  the  alarm  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  garrison. 
Bugles  sounded  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  gun  boomed 
out  its  message  from  the  fort. 
Officers  ran,  rode,  or  walked 
to  their  various  posts  —  some 
in  mess  kit,  some  in  dinner 
jackets  ;  lights  flitted  here  and 
there,  and  although  to  the  out- 
sider the  confusion  seemed  to 
vie  with  that  in  the  bazaar, 
in  reality  it  was  not  so.  Every 
one  knew  his  post,  and  hurried 
to  it  with  all  speed.  Within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  blowing 
of  the  first  bugle  a  body  of 
troops,  headed  by  a  subaltern 
in  white  mess  kit,  was  doub- 
ling towards  the  city,  and  it 
was  this  party  which  had  sur- 
prised the  raiders.  Bursting 
open  the  gates,  they  rushed 
into  the  bazaar  to  find  it  de- 
serted. The  firing  had  ceased, 
but  just  as  the  subaltern  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
a  false  alarm,  a  fusilade  of 
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shots  broke  out  from   the  far 
end  of  the  street. 

"  Come  on,"  he  shouted ; 
"  they  are  here  after  all."  Not 
till  he  reached  the  last  house 
did  he  discover  the  cause  of 
the  noise. 

He  saw,  on  the  roof  of 
a  house,  a  corpulent,  almost 
stark  -  naked  figure,  leaping 
about  with  excitement,  firing 
off  an  old  shot-gun  as  fast  as 
he  could  load  and  discharge 
the  cartridges.  He  fired  off 
a  couple  of  rounds  at  the 
stars,  then  leaping  round  re- 
loaded and  fired  wildly  into 
the  street,  uncomfortably  close 
to  where  the  subaltern  was 
standing  and  shouting  franti- 
cally, "  Cease  fire,  you  fat 
lunatic!" 

At  this  moment,  overcome 
by  his  exertions,  or  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  hia  ammuni- 
tion-supply, the  firer  ceased  his 
antics  and  disappeared  through 
a  door  in  the  roof. 

A  few  minutes  later,  to  the 
subaltern's  intense  astonish- 
ment, there  issued  from  the 
house  the  fat  figure  of  the 
hospital  assistant,  gun  in  hand, 
a  delighted,  triumphant  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"  Sahib  !  sahib  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  fought  a 
terrific  fight  !  Those  mur- 
derers were  everywhere,  on  the 
house- tops,  in  the  streets.  I, 
all  by  myself,  drove  them 
away." 

"  How  many  did  you  shoot  ?  " 
the  subaltern  asked  laughing. 

"  How  can  I  tell,  sahib  ?  It  is 
dark.  I  must  have  shot  eome- 
one." 

"  You  very  nearly  shot  me," 
replied  the  subaltern  as  he 


moved  away  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  the 
raiders.  By  now  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  bazaar  were  re- 
covering from  their  fright,  and, 
gathering  round  the  officer, 
deluged  him  with  useless  in- 
formation about  the  marauders. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  gang  itself 
could  be  seen,  though  evidences 
of  their  having  been  there  were 
clear  enough  in  the  shape  of 
looted  shops  and  their  murdered 
owners. 

What  had  happened  to  Sher 
Khan  ?  Busily  engaged  in  an 
attempt,  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  to  persuade  old  Mool 
Chand  to  disclose  where  he  had 
hidden  his  rupees,  he  was  one 
of  the  last  to  hear  the  alarm. 
Rushing  out  of  the  shop,  he 
was  shot  in  the  chest  as 
he  emerged  into  the  street. 
Staggering  back,  he  terrified 
the  old  buuniah  into  swearing 
to  look  after  and  conceal  him. 
For  two  days  Mool  Chand  kept 
his  promise,  and  then,  through 
fear  of  the  fact  leaking  out,  he 
gave  information  to  the  police. 
They  arrived  to  find  Sher 
Khan  unconscious,  and  before 
the  doctor  arrived  he  was 
dead. 

The  doctor  opened  the  dead 
man's    shirt    to    examine    the 
wound,  and  at  once  exclaimed — 
"  Well,  I  never  !  " 
"What    is    it?"    asked    the 
policeman    who    was     looking 
on. 

"  That  wound  was  caused  by 
a  gun  -  shot  !  "  answered  the 
doctor. 

So  to  the  hospital  assistant 
fell  the  honour  of  having  slain 
the  leader  of  the  gang  !  He,  of 
course,  declares  that  he  did  it 
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purposely,  and  will  never  allow 
that  it  must  have  been  written 
in  Sher  Khan's  fate  that  at  the 
moment  he  was  leaving  Mool 
Chanel's  shop  the  hospital 
assistant's  gun  happened  to 
be  directed  towards  the  street 
and  not  towards  the  stars. 

Ornamenting  the  wall  of  his 
house  you  can  see  a  photo- 
graph, taken  by  the  local  artist, 
of  Sher  Khan,  stretched  on  a 
bed,  with  shirt  open  to  expose 
the  gaping  wound  in  his  chest. 
He  loves  to  tell  the  tale  of 
how  he  alone  in  all  the  bazaar 
was  brave  enough  to  defend 
his  home,  and  how  he  him- 
self shot  the  leader  of  the 
raiders. 

Two  hours  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  the  excitement 
caused  by  Sher  Khan's  raid 
had  subsided,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jalozai  were  again 
startled  by  the  noise  of  firing. 
This  time  it  was  not  in  the 
city,  but  seemed  to  come  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  officers'  mess. 
Those  who  were  awake  heard  a 
single  shot  only,  then  silence, 
followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  alarm.  Again  followed 
the  same  scene  of  orderly  con- 
fusion, though  now  no  white 
mess-kits  or  dinner-jackets  were 
to  be  seen.  Pyjamas  seemed  to 
be  the  predominating  garment. 
As  they  hurried  along,  officers 
questioned  each  other  excit- 
edly— 

"Where  are  they?  What 
is  it?" 

"  They  must  be  looting  the 
mes3  !  "  shouted  a  man,  tearing 
along  on  a  bicycle.  He  was 
clad  in  a  suit  of  gorgeous 
striped  pyjamas,  over  which 


he  had  hurriedly  thrown  a  Sam 
Browne  belt. 

Another  shot  rang  out. 
Those  officers,  whose  pres- 
ence was  not  required  else- 
where, hurried  to  the  mess, 
whence  the  shots  seemed  to 
have  come. 

What  did  they  see?  From 
the  open  door  of  the  bungalow 
nearest  the  officers'  mess  a 
flood  of  light  was  streaming 
out  on  to  the  compound. 
Crouching  behind  a  tree  was 
2nd  Lieutenant  X.,  a  newly 
joined  subaltern,  shouting 
aloud — 

"  Take  cover  !  There  are 
two  more  rounds  to  go!" 

Bang  !  A  loud  report  came 
from  the  inside  of  the  house, 
and  a  bullet  went  whistling 
into  the  night. 

"  One  more,"  shouted  X., 
and  the  report  followed  al- 
most instantly. 

With  a  loud  shout  of  "  That's 
the  last ! "  he  rushed  into  his 
bungalow,  yelling,  "  Fire  ! 
Fire ! " 

What  had  happened  ?  Feel- 
ing nervous  as  the  result  of 
the  raid  on  the  city,  he  had 
gone  to  bed  with  a  loaded 
revolver  under  his  pillow,  and 
had  indulged  in  the  pernicious 
habit  of  reading  himself  to 
sleep.  Not  having  blown  out 
his  candle,  he  woke  to  find  his 
bed  on  fire,  and  rushed  out  to 
alarm  the  servants.  As  he 
reached  the  verandah  the  first 
round  went  off,  and  he  had  not 
dared  to  return  to  rescue  his 
burning  property  till  the  sixth 
round  had  exploded.  Needless 
to  add,  he  will  never  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  episode. 
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in. 


Mir  Afzul  was  still  in  the 
bazaar  when  Sher  Khan's  raid 
began,  and  his  delight  was 
great  when  he  learnt  the  cause 
of  the  commotion. 

He  would  return  to  Yakoob 
Khan  with  the  news  that 
Jalozai  city  itself  had  been 
raided.  The  authorities  could 
not  think  that  another  party 
would  be  on  the  war-path  so 
soon  after.  Had  any  inkling 
of  Yakoob's  plans  reached  their 
ears,  surely  they  must  think 
that  this  had  been  done  by  his 
gang.  He  could  easily  per- 
suade him  to  start  at  once. 
Early  next  morning  he  again 
interviewed  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner to  make  sure  that 
the  previous  night's  raid  should 
not  be  put  down  to  Yakoob, 
and  then  rejoined  his  party 
in  the  hills.  It  was  as  he 
expected. 

"What  was  the  noise  in 
Jalozai  last  night  ? "  asked 
Yakoob. 

"  Sher  Khan  looted  the  city," 
was  the  reply,  "  so  now  is  our 
chance.  No  one  will  think 
that  another  party  will  raid 
so  soon.  Let  us  move  to- 
night." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Ya- 
koob Khan,  and  the  remainder 
agreed. 

As  darkness  fell,  the  party 
crept  down  the  hillside,  rifles 
loaded,  slung  across  their 
shoulders,  grass  shoes  on  their 
feet,  pyjamas  tucked  up  well 
above  the  knees.  In  single 
file  they  marched,  rapidly, 
silently,  with  the  brilliant 
stars  for  light.  Down  the  hill, 


across  the  plain,  skirting  the 
Cantonments  with  its  twink- 
ling lights,  across  the  rail- 
way, and  out  on  to  the  open 
country  beyond.  Hardly  a 
sound  they  made  as  they 
hurried  along,  nothing  but 
hoarse  panting  breaths,  the 
occasional  snapping  of  a  twig, 
or  the  grating  of  an  over- 
turned stone. 

Presently  there  arose  before 
them,  dimly  seen  against  the 
sky,  the  outlines  of  a  defile 
through  which  their  road  took 
them.  At  this  moment  Mir 
Afzul  dropped  behind,  un- 
noticed he  thought.  But  his 
hopes  were  shattered  by  a 
hoarse  whisper  in  his  ear. 

"  Why  do  you  delay  ?  Know 
you  not  that  every  minute  is 
of  importance  ?  Hasten  !  the 
whole  party  has  halted  for 
you." 

"A  thorn  has  pierced  my 
foot,  and  I  cannot  keep  pace," 
was  the  reply.  "I  know  the 
path,  oh  Yakoob,  and  will 
overtake  you  when  I  have 
taken  out  the  thorn." 

But  something  had  aroused 
Yakoob's  suspicions,  and  much 
against  his  will  Mir  Afzul  was 
forced  to  proceed,  though  he 
did  so  with  a  great  display 
of  limping. 

Yakoob  followed  imme- 
diately behind,  prodding  him 
in  the  back  when  he  lagged, 
alternately  entreating  him  to 
hasten,  and  cursing  him  for 
delaying  the  whole  party. 

Now  they  were  moving  along 
the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  nullah, 
and  the  low  hills  rising  on  each 
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side  shut  out  the  little  light 
there  was,  intensifying  the 
darkness  and  making  it  no 
easy  matter  to  follow  the  path. 
Large  boulders  strewn  across 
the  road  had  to  be  avoided, 
also  the  thorn  -  bushes  which 
grew  in  profusion  in  the  nullah 
and  on  the  hillsides. 

Suddenly  a  movement, 
vague,  undefiuable,  mysterious, 
seemed  to  surround  them.  In- 
stinctively every  man  halted, 
and  with  nerves  strung  to  the 
highest  pitch,  with  staring 
eyes,  they  tried  to  distinguish 
the  cause. 

At  this  moment  Mir  Afzul 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  He 
edged  towards  a  large  rock 
which  loomed  out  from  the 
darkness  a  few  yards  from 
the  path,  and  Yakoob  Khan 
saw  the  movement.  In  a  flash 
he  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened and  what  was  in  store 
for  his  gang. 

"Traitor!"  he  whispered 
hoarsely,  "you  have  betrayed 


us,"  and  at  that  moment  the 
challenge  rang  out — 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there? 
Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  We  are  looking  for  our 
camels  which  have  strayed," 
came  back  the  reply. 

"Then  why  do  you  carry 
rifles?" 

Before  Yakoob  Khan  could 
answer,  a  whistle  blew,  and 
instantaneously  the  hillsides 
burst  into  flame  and  the 
crash  of  hundreds  of  rifles 
reverberated  through  the  defile. 
Again  and  again  the  roar 
crashed  and  rattled,  trebly 
intensified  by  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  creating  wonder  and 
terror  in  many  a  village  for 
miles  around.  Yakoob's  gang 
scattered  at  the  first  volley, 
dodging  from  rock  to  rock,  in 
vain  attempts  to  escape.  But 
they  were  caught  like  rats  in 
a  trap,  and  but  few  escaped  to 
spread  beyond  the  border  the 
news  of  Mir  Af/Ail's  treachery 
and  the  dire  results  thereof. 


IV. 


The  subaltern  had  just 
joined,  and  it  was  his  regi- 
ment which  had  marched  from 
Cantonments  to  intercept  the 
raiders. 

Full  of  enthusiasm  and 
expectancy  he  strode  along, 
visions  of  a  thrilling  fight 
passing  through  his  mind. 
Little  did  he  guess  how  far 
removed  from  the  reality  were 
his  hopes. 

Arrived  at  the  defile,  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  post  the 
force.  On  either  side  of  the 
road  where  it  entered  the 


gorge  was  a  semicircle  of 
small  low-lying  hills.  Round 
these  hills  the  troops  were 
placed,  the  door  only  of  the 
trap  being  left  open.  To  the 
subaltern  was  allotted  the  task 
of  closing  this  door.  As  soon 
as  the  raiders  had  passed  into 
the  defile  he  was  to  throw 
his  men  across  the  road  and 
frustrate  any  retreat  in  that 
direction. 

Through  the  long  silent 
hours  of  the  night  the  regi- 
ment kept  watch.  But  the 
arrival  of  dawn  dispelled  any 
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hopes  that  the  raiders  were 
coming,  and  disappointedly 
they  set  about  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  day.  During 
the  course  of  the  after- 
noon the  arrival  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  himself 
raised  their  spirits.  Surely 
he  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  all  that  way 
from  cantonments  unless  his 
information  was  very  reliable. 
He  brought  with  him  the  news 
of  the  raid  on  the  city  the 
previous  night,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  hospital  babu's 
desperate  fight  with  the  raiders 
evoked  yells  of  laughter  from 
his  listeners. 

"But  surely,"  said  the 
colonel,  "if  they  raided  the 
city  last  night,  they  will  not 
come  this  way  ?  " 

"  That  was  done  by  another 
gang,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  jaee.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  raiding  season. 
Gangs  are  plentiful ! "  laugh- 
ingly remarked  the  colonel. 

That  night  the  same  dis- 
positions were  made  as  previ- 
ously. Of  course  all  lights, 
smoking,  or  talking  were  for- 
bidden, and  every  one  settled 
down  as  comfortably  as  they 
could  to  pass  the  tedious  hours 
which  must  elapse  before  the 
raiders  could  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"When  do  you  think  they 
will  be  here  ?  "  whispered  the 
subaltern  to  a  major  whose 
post  was  adjacent  to  his  own. 

"  Never,"  said  the  major, 
with  the  certainty  of  one  who 
had  passed  many  nights  in 
fruitless  chases  and  lying-in- 
wait  for  raiders  who  never 
came. 


"But  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner seems  very  certain  about 
it." 

"Perhaps,  but  how  can  he 
possibly  tell?" 

The  major  could  not  believe 
it  possible  that  such  a  simple 
scheme  could  succeed  where  so 
many  more  elaborate  ones  had 
failed. 

"  What  a  strange  thing  it 
seems,"  continued  the  subal- 
tern, "  that  a  \vhole  regiment 
should  have  to  be  sent  out  to 
catch  a  dozen  men  ;  and  what 
an  underhand  trick  it  is  that 
such  a  tempting  reward  should 
be  offered  to  induce  a  man  to 
betray  his  own  friends." 

"  The  sooner  you  get  rid  of 
those  ideas  the  better,"  was 
the  retort.  "  How  do  you 
propose  to  deal  with  the 
scoundrels  ?  " 

Before  the  subaltern  could 
reply  a  low  challenge  rang  out 
from  the  hill  above — 

"  Halt !    Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"We  are  carrying  the  body 
of  old  Taj  Maluk  to  be  buried 
in  his  village.  He  died  three 
days  ago,"  came  the  reply. 

For  a  moment  the  subaltern 
thought  it  was  the  raiders,  but 
his  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  when  he  saw  dimly 
that  it  was  only  a  party  of 
five  men,  carrying  a  native 
bed,  which  they  had  deposited 
on  the  ground  not  far  off. 
Then,  too,  he  realised  that  they 
had  come  from  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  from  which 
the  raiders  were  expected. 

"  Come  up  here  :  you  can- 
not go  on,"  was  the  command. 
They  could  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  lest  having  caught 
sight  of  the  reception  prepared 
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for  them,  they  should  meet  and 
warn  the  raiders. 

The  subaltern  stared  at  the 
burden  which  the  carriers  had 
left.  Indistinctly  he  could  re- 
cognise the  shape  of  a  human 
form,  lying  stretched  on  the 
rough  bed,  covered  with  a  long 
white  cloth. 

"How  many  more  will  there 
be  before  to  -  morrow  ?  "  he 
pondered. 

He  was  alone  now.  Presently 
a  cool  breeze  sprang  up  and 
relieved  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night. 
But,  poor  subaltern,  it  blew 
from  the  direction  of  the  corpse, 
and  Taj  Maluk  had  been  three 
days  dead  !  He  could  do  no- 
thing though  the  overpowering 
odour  sickened  him.  The 
raiders  might  come  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  he  dared  not  send 
a  man  to  get  the  necessary 
permission  to  have  the  corpse 
removed. 

For  two  long  hours  he  had 
to  suffer,  ready  to  sell  his  soul 
to  be  able  to  smoke  a  pipe. 
Interminable  hours  they  seemed. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night  but  the  occasional 
snore  of  some  man  whose  ex- 
citement, the  necessary  incen- 
tive to  wakefulness,  had  left 
him ;  and  his  grunt  as  he  was 
awakened  by  a  more  watchful 
companion. 

Poor  subaltern  !  Gone 
were  his  visions  of  a  glorious 
fight.  Handkerchief  held  to 
nose  with  one  hand,  revolver 
grasped  in  the  other,  he  sat 
there  silently  cursing  the  mis- 
creants who  were  the  cause  of 
his  misery. 

Gradually  even  he,  despite 
the  abominable  stench,  began 


to  feel  drowsy.  Surely  the 
raiders  would  have  come  by 
now  if  they  were  coming  at 
all.  They  must  have  gone 
another  way. 

Suddenly  the  slight  noise  of 
a  rolling  pebble  startled  him 
into  alert  wakefulness.  For- 
getting entirely  the  unpleasant 
proximity  of  the  late  Taj  Maluk, 
nerves  tingling  with  excite- 
ment, he  stared  into  the  dark- 
ness at  a  narrow  patch  of  light 
sandy  ground  showing  dimly 
in  the  midst  of  dark  boulders 
and  thorn-bushes.  Across  this 
patch  the  raiders  must  pass. 
Gazing  intently,  imagination 
running  riot,  he  could  have 
sworn  that  the  very  stones  and 
bushes  were  moving.  Then 
the  patch  disappeared.  There 
was  something  really  moving 
now.  Silently,  hurriedly,  figure 
after  figure  glided  along  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  watching 
subaltern. 

"  You  would  think  they  were 
ghosts,"  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, "except  that  one  has 
never  heard  of  ghosts  carrying 
modern  rifles." 

At  this  moment  his  feelings 
of  what  was  demanded  by  fair- 
play  nearly  overcame  him,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  restrained  him- 
self from  shouting  out  a  warn- 
ing. But  duty,  aided  perhaps 
by  an  extra  strong  whiff  from 
the  direction  of  Taj  Maluk, 
overcame  the  desire. 

Carefully  he  counted  them  as 
they  passed,  and  when  twelve 

* 

had  gone  he  rose,  and,  silently 
followed  by  his  men,  moved 
down  towards  the  path.  It 
was  this  movement  which 
brought  the  raiders  to  a  halt, 
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and  the  entrance  had  oiily  just 
been  closed  when  the  challenge 
rang  out,  followed  almost  in- 
stantaneously by  the  outburst 
of  fire. 

Several  figures  rushed  back 
with  the  intention  of  escaping 
by  the  road  along  which  they 
had  come,  only  to  find  it  blocked 
by  the  subaltern  and  his  men. 

In  the  darkness  a  few  of  the 
raiders  managed  to  escape, — it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  shoot  a 
man  dodging  from  rock  to 
rock,  even  in  daylight ;  with 
only  the  stars  as  light  it  is 
almost  impossible,  and  the 
majority  could  only  have  been 
hit  by  chance. 

Gradually  the  firing  ceased, 
and  as  the  echoes  died  away 
the  noise  of  rifies  was  replaced 
by  that  of  groans  and  curses 
of  the  wounded.  Within  a  few 
yards  of  the  subaltern  lay  a 
dying  raider,  writhing  in  agony, 
groaning  aloud — 

"For  the  sake  of  God  give 
me  water." 

The  strictest  orders  had  been 
given  that  not  a  man  was  -to 
move  till  daylight,  but  the 
subaltern  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  these  dying  cries,  and 
was  just  about  to  move  across 
to  where  the  man  lay  when  the 
major  appeared  and  asked — 

"  What  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

"  I  must  give  water  to  that 
poor  devil  over  there.  I  can't 
listen  to  that  noise  without 
doing  something,"  replied  the 
subaltern. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  Don't  you 
know  his  game?  He'll  wait 
till  you  are  giving  him  his 
drink  and  then  stick  you  in 
the  stomach  with  his  knife.  I 
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know  it  seems  brutally  callous 
to  leave  him  like  that,  but  they 
have  brought  it  on  themselves. 
Many  a  good  man  has  lost  his 
life  in  trying  to  help  them  in 
like  circumstances." 

The  subaltern  naturally  gave 
way  to  the  superior  knowledge 
of  the  more  experienced  man, 
but  the  physical  discomfort  he 
had  endured  previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  raiders  was  no- 
thing compared  to  the  mental 
agony  he  now  suffered — com- 
pelled as  he  was  to  listen  to 
the  tortured  cries  of  the  dying 
without  moving  a  finger  to 
help  them.  Towards  dawn  the 
cries  ceased,  and  orders  were 
given  when  it  was  fully  light 
to  secure  the  wounded  and 
march  back  to  Cantonments. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner 
was  wandering  round  the  scene 
of  the  slaughter  with  an  escort 
of  about  a  dozen  men,  examin- 
ing the  dead  and  questioning 
prisoners.  Here  and  there  were 
scattered  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
raiders,  those  whose  death  had 
been  sudden  lying  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  others  twisted 
double  in  their  agonies. 

A  few  yards  from  where  the 
subaltern  was  standing  lay 
two  bodies.  One  was  stretched 
out  face  downwards,  and  stick- 
ing out  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  was  a  long  knife  on 
which  the  blood  had  scarcely 
dried.  Close  beside  it  lay  the 
other  corpse,  a  bullet  wound 
in  the  head. 

The  first  was  Mir  Afzul,  the 
second  Yakoob  Khan. 

The  story  was  plain  enough. 
As  soon  as  Yakoob  Khan  had 
realised  the  fact  that  Mir 
Afzul  had  betrayed  them,  he 
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had  struck  him  down  before 
he  could  get  to  shelter — only 
to  fall  himself  a  moment 
later. 

As  the  escort  turned  over 
the  first  body,  exposing  the 
face,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
exclaimed — 

"Ah,  Mir  Afzul.  You  have 
got  your  reward — more  fitting, 
though  rather  different  from 
what  you  expected." 

Thus  ended  Yakoob  Khan's 
scheme  of  enriching  himself  at 
the  expense  of  the  buuniahs  of 
Gulabgarh. 

In  spite  of  what  he  had  been 
told  of  the  foul  deeds  of  the 
raiders,  the  subaltern  felt  no- 
thing but  pity  for  the  wretches 
who  had  been  captured.  Driven 
along  by  an  escort,  who  treated 
them  none  too  kindly,  hands 
bound  behind  their  backs  with 
their  own  puggries,  sullen  des- 
pair on  their  blood  -  stained 
faces,  rifles  and  ammunition 
gone,  several  years  of  imprison- 
ment before  them,  they  wished 
rather  that  death  had  been 
their  fate.  His  uppermost 
thought  still  was  that  they 


had  been  caught  by  underhand 
means.     ,The   audacity  of   the 
raid     evoked    his     admiration. 
Surely  they  must  be  possessed 
of  more  than  usual  courage  to 
march   thirty  miles  through   a 
hostile  country,   to  loot  a  vil- 
lage,    defenceless     though      it 
might   be.      But  a    few   years 
on  the  Frontier  will  teach  him 
that  no  means  is  too  underhand 
if  the  end  results  in  the  capture 
or     death     of     these    cunning 
villains.    A  few  forced  marches 
during    the    sweltering    nights 
of    the    hot    weather ;    a    few 
fruitless    stumbling    chases    in 
the      dark,      over      miles      of 
barren    stony  hillsides ;    a  few 
spectacles     of     the     mutilated 
plundered  bodies  of   their  vic- 
tims, will  convince  him  that  a 
thousand   golden   sovereigns  is 
not  too  high  a  reward,  that  a 
whole  brigade  of  troops  is  not 
too  large  a  force,  if  the  use  of 
either  results  in  the  taking  or 
slaying    of    a    single    man    of 
these  evil  scoundrels,  who  move 
only  at  night  and  attack  only 
those    whom    they    know    are 
unable  to  make  any  defence. 
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THE    MIDSHIPMAN  S    KINGDOM. 

NAPOLEON  had  the  peculiar  received     a     despatch     which 

and     for     a      time     successful  informed    him    that    she    was 

knack    of    belittling    all    with  plotting  his   death   that  same 

whom  he  came  in  contact,  and,  night,  put  that  despatch  into 

most    of   all,    those   whom    he  his  pocket  and    say,    "  C'est  a 

feared.      Sometimes  he  pulled  vous,    madanae,   a   jouer,"    did 

their  ears ;    and  when  he  was  not     fall     far     short     of     our 

brutally     beset     by    his     own  ideals. 

Marshals  in  1814,  the  ear-  French  dynasties  in  time 
pulling  was  probably  not  for-  past,  like  some  modern  ones 
gotten.  Sometimes  he  merely  in  other  countries,  have  al- 
bullied  verbally.  Of  this  latter  ways  hankered  after  sailor- 
method  his  own  brothers  were  princes ;  and  so,  partly  to  fulfil 
the  principal  victims.  And  this  destiny  and  partly  to 
yet  he  was  deeply  indebted  keep  him  out  of  mischief, 
to  them  all.  Lucien  had  Jerome  was  sent  to  sea  at 
rescued  him  from  an  infuri-  sixteen.  When  he  returned 
ated  Assembly  howling  "Hors  from  the  West  Indies,  after 
la  loi !  hors  la  loi !  " — the  one  miraculous  escapes  from 
occasion  on  which  Napoleon  English  cruisers,  he  was 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  sheer  hailed  as  the  Viking  of  the 
physical  terror;  Louis  had  family.  When  he  purchased 
dragged  him  half  -  suffocated  a  dressing-case  for  16,000 
like  an  Expiring  Frog  out  of  francs,  and  the  bill  was  sent 
the  quagmire  at  Arcola ;  and  in  to  the  First  Consul,  the 
Joseph,  the  much  -  suffering,  latter,  with  the  engaging 
had,  by  diplomacy  of  which  familiarity  above  alluded  to, 
his  august  brother  was  per-  merely  pulled  the  boy's  ear 
feotly  incapable,  played  that  and  told  him  not  to  do  it 
extraordinary  practical  joke  again.  But  when  Jerome's 
on  Great  Britain  (from  the  victories  by  sea  culminated  in 
effects  of  which,  in  the  case  the  conquest  of  Miss  Eliza 
of  Newfoundland,  we  are  still  Paterson  of  New  York,  in  a 
suffering),  known  as  the  Treaty  regular  marriage,  and  the  birth 
of  Amiens.  These  three  men  of  a  son,  the  emperor,  as  he 
were,  in  comparison  with  their  now  was,  discovered  that  his 
brother,  gentlemen.  Not  one  brother's  natural  vocation  was 
of  them  could  have  written  a  that  of  an  imperial  satrap 
letter  to  a  woman  and  a  queen,  between  Rhine  and  Elbe, 
threatening  her  that  she  should  So  for  him  after  the  Treaty 
beg  her  bread  through  Europe  of  Tilsit  was  carved  out  of 
with  her  children  by  her  side,  mid  -  Germany  a  kingdom, 
As  to  Jerome,  we  may  safely  without  a  seaport  or  even  a 
say  that  the  man  who  could  river -port,  without  a  manu- 
sit  at  "  tric-trao  "  with  a  lady,  facturing  centre,  without  a 
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national  industry,  save  such 
as  was  represented  by  the 
exploitation  of  the  mines  of 
the  Harz.  Yet,  well  admin- 
istered, this  kingdom  might 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
people.  For  the  rotten  state 
of  the  German  principalities 
at  that  time  is  indescribable; 
and  Jerome  supplanted  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  rulers  of  such, 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  sell  his 
subjects  like  sheep  to  the 
English,  to  be  slaughtered  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  and 
who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Bohemia,  at  that  time  what 
England  was  afterwards,  a 
refuge  for  the  soiled  doves  of 
politics,  and  was  brooding 
there  over  pigtails  and  powder. 
Napoleon's  rois-pr^fets  were 
delighted  to  apply  the  French 
maxims  of  equality  to  the 
suppression  of  all  privileges 
except  their  own,  and  with 
childish  glee  they  organised 
their  little  territories  in  depart- 
ments French  -  fashion.  The 
Duke  of  Auhalt  -  Kothen,  a 
principality  about  the  size  of 
Clackmannan,  could  only  com- 
pass one  department,  but  he 
had  his  arrondissements,  sous- 
prefets,  communes,  and  all  the 
rest.  Chief  among  such  princes 
was  the  bloated  tyrant  Fred- 
erick of  Wiirtemberg,  who  de- 
voted himself  to  the  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  equality  before 
the  law  may  mean  mere  fellow- 
ship in  misery.  Made  king  by 
the  grace  of  Napoleon,  he 
treated  the  nobles,  who  till  a 
few  mouths  before  had  been 
sovereign  princes  like  himself, 
as  his  servants,  ordering  them 
under  pain  of  confiscation  to 


spend  a  certain  part  of  every 
year  at  his  court.  His  people 
were  ruthlessly  taxed,  a  single 
hunting  expedition  costing  the 
district  which  he  favoured 
with  his  presence  as  much  as 
a  whole  year's  dues  under  the 
old  regime.  Of  the  con- 
scription system  he  was  so 
enamoured  that  he  used  it  to 
levy  unpaid  lackeys  for  him- 
self, unpaid  workmen  for  his 
small-arms  factory,  and  even 
unpaid  ostlers  for  his  postal 
service.  Men  would  have  lied 
from  this  realm  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  but 
he  was  alive  to  this  danger, 
and  none  could  pass  the  fron- 
tiers without  the  royal  per- 
mission. It  was  the  daughter 
of  this  man,  Princess  Catherine, 
who  was  selected  by  Napoleon 
to  be  Queen  of  Westphalia  ; 
and  a  devoted  wife  she  proved, 
passionately  attached  to  her 
husband  in  spite  of  his  infideli- 
ties, and  true  to  him  in  disaster 
as  in  prosperity.  Poor  Mrs 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  rele- 
gated to  morganatic  solitude, 
and  was  even  refused  an  en- 
trance into  France.  But  the 
midshipman  could  never  forget 
the  American  beauty.  Frivo- 
lous as  he  was,  he  was  at  times 
subject  to  fits  of  the  deepest 
depression,  which  he  strove  to 
dissipate  by  indulgence  in  the 
lowest  pleasures,  probably  with 
truth  attributed  to  his  undying 
remorse  for  the  abandonment 
of  his  wife.  A  proposal  which 
he  made  to  her — to  accept  a 
German  title,  a  residence,  and 
an  income,  in  his  kingdom,  and 
occasional  visits  from  himself — 
was  rejected  with  the  contempt 
which  it  deserved. 
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Cassel  was  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom.  After 
the  exile  of  the  Elector  it  was 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 
It  did  not  long  remain  so,  for 
long  before  Jerome's  arrival 
there  descended  upon  the  little 
city  a  flight  of  French  harpies. 
Actresses  whose  charms  had 
ceased  to  enchant  the  parterres 
of  Paris,  dancing-masters  whose 
capers  had  become  too  stiff  for 
sprightly  France,  chevaliers  of 
every  kind  of  industry,  even 
the  worst,  found  their  happy 
hunting-ground  in  Cassel.  No 
less  than  five  hundred  of  them 
gave  out  that  they  were  officials 
of  the  new  court. 

Before  that  new  court  arrived 
Napoleon  had  begun  the  blood- 
sucking process  by  which  he 
ruined  the  kingdom.  He  ap- 
pointed a  regency  of  four,  men 
of  the  customary  type  of  French 
administrators  of  that  day, — 
coarse  and  flippant  beyond 
measure,  but  admirable  finan- 
ciers and  organisers.  The  old 
Elector,  in  spite  of  his  pigtail, 
had  had  a  pretty  taste  in 
pictures,  and  his  masterpieces 
had  already  been  sorted  out, 
after  Jena,  by  General  Denon, 
and  sent  to  the  Louvre,  where 
years  after  Varnhagen  von  Ense 
saw  them  still  rolled  up,  a 
prey  to  dust  and  moth.  His 
work  was  now  completed  by 
the  Minister  of  War,  Lagrange, 
a  fine  old  soldier  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  serapli  and  the 
morals  of  a  thief,  who  literally 
dug  up  the  buried  treasures  of 
the  exiled  miser  and  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use. 
But  this  was  as  nothing  to  the 
deliberate  exhaustion  of  the 
kingdom  which  Napoleon,  with 


the  short-sighted  greed  which 
characterised  all  his  dealings 
with  Germany,  now  began. 
The  old  electoral  domains, 
which  formed  the  only  stable 
foundation  for  a  civil  list,  he 
burdened  with  immense  pay- 
ments to  his  Marshals,  ordered 
the  maintenance  of  frontier 
garrisons  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  and  demanded 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs 
as  arrears  of  war  contributions 
due  for  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  the  while  he 
kept  in  his  own  hands  the  lion's 
share  of  the  richest  part  of  the 
country,  Hanover,  as  a  use- 
ful asset  "to  truck  with"  in 
negotiating  that  peace  with 
England  which  he  never  ceased 
to  hope  for.  In  1811  he  did 
cede  to  Jerome  a  goodly  slice 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  but 
he  soon  demanded  it  back  again, 
and  more  likewise. 

Jerome's  civil  list  was  fixed 
at  five  millions  of  francs.  Even 
the  midshipman  could  see  the 
rocks  ahead,  and  received  from 
his  brother  gracious  permission 
to  borrow  two  millions  in  Paris. 
The  queen's  father  had,  with 
incredible  meanness,  sent  her 
off  almost  penniless ;  but  the 
Emperor,  who  had  always  a 
soft  place  in  his  heart  for  the 
little  German  lady  who  npoke 
and  thought  in  French,  made 
up  for  this  by  magnificent 
presents,  and  in  December  1807 
sent  the  happy  pair  on  their 
way.  They  were  received  at 
Cassel  with  illuminations,  com- 
plimentary inscriptions  (in 
French),  and  a  triumphal  arch 
which  was  never  properly  paid 
for.  But  the  courtiers  nearly 
froze  in  the  great  bare  rooms 
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of  the  palace,  and  had  to  keep 
themselves  warm  by  extempore 
gymnastics.  A  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  introduce  heating  by 
pipes  first  nearly  suffocated  the 
Westphalian  Parliament,  and 
ended  by  burning  down  most 
of  the  fine  old  palace  of  Philip 
the  Magnanimous.  It  was 
observed  that  the  illuminations 
were  most  brilliant  and  the 
rejoicings  most  heartfelt  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews. 

Their  time  had  come.  Jerome 
began  his  reign  with  a  deficit 
of  nine  millions.  Every  penny 
paid  into  the  Treasury  up  to 
the  day  he  arrived  in  Cassel 
was  carried  off  by  Daru,  genial 
translator  of  Horace,  and  hard- 
hearted intendant  of  imperial 
finances,  who  had  just  finished 
plundering  Prussia,  and  now 
left  even  the  arrears  due  to 
Westphalian  officials  unpaid. 
But  Gaudin,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  at  Paris,  proved  to 
Jerome  that  he  and  his  king- 
dom alike  were  in  a  state  of 
affluence,  and  he  acted  accord- 
ingly. At  once  he  presented 
his  favourite  Le  Camus,  a  West 
Indian  Creole,  who  had  been 
his  confidant  in  the  matter  of 
Miss  Paterson,  with  the  princi- 
pality of  Fiirfltenstein  and  an 
income  of  40,000  francs  a-year. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  autocrat 
at  Paris  the  good  effect  which 
would  be  produced  in  the  native 
mind  by  the  bestowing  of  a 
German  principality  on  a 
Creole,  and  received  in  reply 
a  crushing  rebuke :  if  he  could 
find  money  for  favourites  and 
mistresses  he  should  be  able  to 
pay  his  debts. 

It  is  possibly  of  this  despatch 
that  an  old  story  is  told. 


Jerome  received  it,  ft  is  said, 
in  the  midst  of  his  court  circle, 
and  not  being  as  yet  fully 
acquainted  with  the  awful 
possibilities  of  his  brother's 
correspondence,  began  to  read 
it  aloud.  After  the  first  few 
conventional  phrases  of  greet- 
ing he  saw  only  too  well  what 
was  coming ;  but  instead  of 
stopping  short,  and  so  giving 
rise  to  suspicions,  he  coolly  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  sentence 
after  sentence  of  praise  and 
approval,  and  read  them  out 
as  the  actual  contents  of  the 
letter.  It  is  not  likely  that 
after  this  he  ventured  upon  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  public 
reading  without  preparation  ; 
but  the  episode,  like  many 
others,  shows  that  he  possessed 
that  presence  of  mind  which  is 
one  of  the  qualities  of  the  ruler 
of  men. 

Towards  his  German  sub- 
jects, though  he  confessed  in 
later  days  that  he  could  never 
love  them,  his  intentions  were 
excellent.  That  he  could  never 
speak  their  language — "  Gut 
Nackt,  morken  wieder  lusch- 
tik,"  was  said  to  comprise  his 
whole  German  vocabulary — 
was  rather  his  misfortune  than 
his  fault ;  for  his  supposed 
teacher,  his  wife,  like  most 
German  ladies  of  that  evil 
time  of  Goethe  and  cosmo- 
politanism, when  patriotism 
was  accounted  an  old  -  world 
prejudice,  and  morality  very 
little  better,  spoke  French. 
To  these  corrupt  influences  we 
may  attribute  the  shameless 
conduct  of  the  old  nobility  in 
the  States  which  made  up 
Westphalia.  Casting  aside  all 
patriotism  and  self  -  respect, 
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they  hurried  to  the  new  court. 
They  intrigued  for  chamber- 
lainships,  and  their  wives  for 
posts  of  honour  near  the  queen 
— or  the  king.  If  Jerome  mis- 
behaved he  was  not  entirely 
without  excuse ;  for  Goethe's 
Germany  was,  under  the  veil 
of  its  tawdry  culture,  to  the 
full  as  corrupt  as  France  or 
Italy  without  their  spright- 
liness  or  their  grace.  There 
were  a  few  noble  exceptions. 
The  young  landgrave  of  Rhein- 
fels  -  Rothenburg  refused  to 
allow  his  lovely  sister  Clotilde, 
on  whom  Jerome  had  fixed  a 
covetous  eye,  to  appear  again 
at  court,  and  when  the  king, 
with  evil  purpose,  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chamberlains, 
replied  that  he  conferred  such 
offices  himself,  and  did  not 
accept  them.  But  as  a  rule 
abject  servility  prevailed. 
The  malicious  author  of 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Westphalia,'  a  disappointed 
French  hanger-on  of  the  court, 
tells  with  delight  how  one 
young  German  noble  applied 
to  Beugnot,  Minister  of 
Finance,  for  a  post.  Beugnot 
received  him  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.  "  Well,  Baron, 
you  want  a  post.  Do  you 
understand  Latin  ?  "  "  Oh, 
assuredly,  your  Excellency." 
"  Oh,  you  know  Latin,  do  you  ? 
Then  what  is  the  Latin  for 
4 1  put  on  my  breeches '  ? " 
The  surrounding  sycophants 
burst  into  roars  of  laughter, 
says  the  chronicler,  and  the 
Baron  is  confounded :  why,  it 
is  difficult  to  see,  if  he  knew 
any  Latin  at  all. 

If     amusement    could    have 
contented  his  subjects,  Jerome 


would  certainly  have  achieved 
that  end.  The  French  theatre 
was  transplanted  in  all  its 
glory,  and  in  one  opera  speci- 
ally written  for  the  king's 
birthday  in  1808  he  was  por- 
trayed as  master  of  the  seas, 
delivering  from  bondage  the 
Christian  captives  of  Algiers. 
In  summer  the  environs  of 
Cassel  were  the  scene  of  con- 
stant fetes-champetres  after  the 
French  manner ;  and  the  citi- 
zens, surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  lived  so  long  un- 
conscious of  their  charming 
surroundings,  emulated  the 
court  in  organising  picnics 
and  water-parties  when  they 
should  have  been  attending  to 
business. 

The  winter  was  one  long 
round  of  extravagant  festivity, 
and  one  masked  ball,  at  which 
the  king  changed  his  dress 
sixteen  times,  cost  100,000 
francs.  To  one  of  these  en- 
tertainments attaches  a  famous 
ghost-story.  Jerome,  it  was 
said,  seeking  retirement  from 
the  heated  ballroom  in  com- 
pany with  a  lady  of  the  court, 
entered  what  had  been  the  old 
Elector's  study.  They  were 
appalled  to  see  the  aged  prince 
himself,  in  his  quaint  old- 
fashioned  attire,  seated  at  his 
desk  and  hard  at  work  with 
his  secretary.  The  lady  shrieked 
and  fled.  Jerome  professed  to 
have  unmasked  the  culprits, 
who  proved,  he  said,  to  be 
two  knavish  pages  of  the 
court,  disguised  in  old  costumes 
which  they  had  found  hidden 
away  in  the  palace ;  but  no- 
thing would  ever  convince  the 
Casselers  that  the  upstart  had 
not  beheld  the  counterfeit  pre- 
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sentment  of  the  exiled  mon- 
arch, watching  in  the  spirit,  as 
he  had  never  done  in  the  flesh, 
over  the  interests  of  his  subjects. 

Now  and  then  the  proletariat 
came  in  for  its  share  of  the 
plunder.  Fines  of  two  thalers 
for  not  shouting  "  Vive  le  Roi!" 
did  not  always  produce  the  ne- 
cessary enthusiasm  for  the 
king's  birthday ;  but  it  was 
always  possible  to  serve  out 
free  brandy  in  the  palace  court, 
to  set  malefactors  at  liberty, 
and  even  to  dower  and  marry 
off  at  the  public  expense 
selected  pairs  of  good-looking 
men  and  maidens.  But  most 
popular  of  all  was  the  "  Lot- 
tery of  Eatables,"  all  prizes 
and  no  blanks,  at  which 
thousands  of  pies  and  sausages 
were  distributed  and  publicly 
consumed  to  the  strains  of 
military  musio  in  the  great 
square  of  Cassel — and  that  on 
a  November  day  in  the  High 
Germany ! 

But,  frivolous  as  Jerome's 
conduct  generally  was,  he  had, 
like  his  exalted  brother,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  of  dignity  real 
or  assumed.  Living  among  his 
mistresses,  he  rigidly  excluded 
from  all  court  functions  ladies 
of  Cassel  whose  reputation  had 
been  blown  upon ;  when  he 
went  to  the  theatre  all  other 
playgoers  were  locked  in  their 
places  till  the  royal  party  had 
left  the  building.  Every  hunt- 
ing expedition  and  every  picnic 
party  was  guarded  by  hundreds 
of  mounted  troopers.  When 
the  "  estates  "  were  summoned 
to  dine  with  the  king,  it  was 
to  see  the  king  dine.  And  he 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  uniform  —  an  idea 


which  is  unfortunately  dormant 
among  ourselves — by  his  regu- 
lations for  the  costume  of  his 
members  of  Parliament :  they 
were  all  to  appear  in  a  lurid 
court  dress,  "  topped  with  a 
toque  a  la  Henri  Quatre  with 
ostrich  feathers."  After  the 
manner  of  his  brother  also,  he 
created  an  "  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Westphalia,"  of 
which  the  members  were  not 
to  pay  but  to  be  paid,  from 
20,000  francs  downwards.  He 
had  originally  intended  to  name 
the  order  that  of  the  " Blue 
Eagle,"  but  was  dissuaded 
in  time.  The  expense  he  pro- 
vided for  by  suppressing  vari- 
ous religious  foundations  and 
appropriating  their  revenues. 
Finally,  he  devised  an  escutch- 
eon for  his  order  and  sent  it 
for  approval  to  Paris.  Napol- 
eon looked  at  it  :  it  included 
the  Brunswick  leopard,  the 
Hanoverian  white  horse,  the 
Hessian  lion,  and  two  or 
three  eagles  of  various  colours. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "it  seems  to 
have  a  great  many  beasts  in 
it ;  "  but  he  accepted  and  wore 
it  nevertheless.  It  was  only 
when  Jerome  tried  to  exchange 
it  for  some  of  the  old  European 
orders,  notably  that  of  St 
Stephen  of  Austria,  that  he 
found  his  emissaries  treated 
with  frightful  contumely.  It 
required  all  Fiirstenstein's 
smooth  Creole  astuteness  to 
make  him  put  up  with  the 
Emperor's  outrageous  reply. 

Fiirstenstein,  ne  Le  Camus, 
was  the  cleverest  and  best  of 
Jerome's  favourites.  At  least 
he  kept  the  little  king  out  of 
quarrels.  But  of  the  rest  the 
less  said  the  better.  One  of 
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them,  Meyronnet,  a  fairly  cap- 
able soldier  as  he  turned  out, 
had  been  a  cabin-boy  on  Jer- 
ome's brig  L'Lpervier.  The 
"  Count  "  de  Boucheporn  had 
actually  been  a  hawker  of 
braces  and  toothpicks  in  the 
Hamburg  public  -  houses.  La 
Fleche,  a  shopkeeper  of  Mar- 
seilles, was  made  controller  of 
the  household  and  Baron  von 
Keudelstein — an  honour  which 
he  owed  solely  to  the  charms 
of  his  Italian  wife  and  her 
sister.  But  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Wiirtemberg,  coming  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister's  court,  so 
gravely  compromised  the  Bar- 
oness that  the  Baron's  accounts 
had  to  be  overhauled,  and  a 
deficit  of  800,000  francs  was 
discovered.  The  Baron  went 
back  to  his  shop  at  Marseilles. 
What  with  free  brandy  and 
lottery  sausages,  the  revenues 
of  the  couutry,  not  inconsider- 
able, were  squandered  away. 
Jerome  had  one  really  honest 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  Prus- 
sian von  Biilow,  who  tried 
to  make  Westphalia  into  a 
real  German  state.  Naturally 
Napoleon  objected  to  him. 
He  had  from  the  beginning 
maintained  at  the  court  of 
Cassel  a  spy  under  the  name 
of  an  ambassador,  Reinhard,  a 
German  who  could  speak 
nothing  but  French,  and  whose 
emissaries  induced  Billow's 
servants  to  ransack  their 
master's  papers  while  he  was 
out  at  dinner.  The  king  him- 
self caught  one  of  his  door- 
keepers rummaging  in  his 
desk,  and  was  insolently  told 
that  it  was  done  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  French  Minister 
named  Jollivet,  and  by  the 


Emperor's  orders  !  Jerome  in 
dignified  terms  demanded  the 
recall  of  Jollivet :  Napoleon 
took  no  heed.  Biilow  was 
iguominiously  deposed  from 
office,  and  was  only  protected 
from  personal  violence  by  the 
interference  of  his  colleague 
Simeon,  an  upright  and  loyal 
Frenchman,  who  had  to  come 
down  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
nightcap  at  four  o'clock  of  the 
morning  to  scare  away  the 
spies  of  the  Haute  Police.  At 
this  abominable  display  of  in- 
capacity and  folly  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Napoleon,  who 
respected  Billow's  capacity, 
though  he  did  not  like  him, 
was  very  angry  indeed. 

Even  before  Billow's  fall  the 
Jews  had  descended  upon  the 
spoil,  such  as  it  was.  They 
were  not  dishonest.  They  sug- 
gested financial  measures  pro- 
fitable to  themselves.  Israel 
Jacobson,  "  secret  Finanzrath," 
made  himself  responsible  for 
half  a  million  as  soon  as  he 
was  appointed.  Ho  assisted 
Jerome  con  amore  in  suppress- 
ing church  foundations,  buying 
indeed  half  a  dozen  fat  mon- 
asteries for  2,200,000  francs. 
But  at  the  convent  in  Had- 
mersleben  he  met  his  match, 
for  there  he  had  the  audacity 
to  present  himself  to  the  one 
existing  nun,  an  old  lady  of 
ninety,  as  a  Roman  prelate, 
and  ordered  her  "  by  his  epis- 
copal authority  "  to  quit.  She 
recognised  him  as  a  Jew  (how, 
we  are  not  told),  and  cursed 
him  as  a  crucifier  of  Christ. 
But  all  the  same  he  managed 
to  make  a  huge  profit  out  of 
the  transaction.  Equally  inept 
were  the  king's  dealings  with 
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his  five  universities.  Like  all 
Frenchmen,  he  failed  to  under- 
stand the  German  student, 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  an 
eleemosynary  person,  whose 
suppression  would  bring  grist 
to  his  mill.  Rinteln  and  Helm- 
stadt  disappeared,  with  small 
profit  (£400  a-year)  to  Jerome, 
and  the  closing  of  Halle  was 
one  of  Napoleon's  last  acts  of 
tyranny  in  Germany.  One 
professor  only  avoided  being 
shot  by  escaping  to  Prussia ; 
two  clergymen  (one  a  famous 
critic  of  Dante)  were  haled 
away  in  chains  to  Cassel ;  and 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  then 
adorned  Halle  with  his  pres- 
ence, had  to  flee  for  his  life, 
with  a  reward  set  on  his  head. 
At  Gottingen  a  foolish  Minister 
of  Education,  Leist,  ordered 
the  students  to  give  up  their 
coloured  caps  and  cut  off  their 
moustaches.  They  obeyed : 
went  about  in  ladies'  bonnets, 
and  sent  their  severed  mous- 
taches in  a  parcel  to  the 
Proreotor,  presently  migrating 
in  scores  to  Heidelberg.  Bon- 
gars  and  Bercagny,  chiefs  of 
police,  raged  impotently :  they 
were  paving  the  way  for  the 
War  of  Liberation. 

Indeed  the  "high  police  "of 
Westphalia  was  of  the  comic- 
opera  type.  When  Napoleon 
was  defeated  at  Aspern  and 
Esaling  in  1809,  it  tried  to 
repress  the  news  by  sending  to 
all  subscribers  to  the  '  Berliner 
Zeitung ' — the  only  paper  which 
contained  an  authentic  account 
of  the  battle — to  borrow  their 
copies,  and  omitting  to  return 
them.  The  two  impostors  men- 
tioned, Bercagny  and  Bongars, 
were  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 


ment. The  former  had  been  a 
"constitutional  abbe  "in  revolu- 
tionary days ;  Bongars  had  not 
even  so  respectable  a  past. 
Reinhard,  above  mentioned, 
described  him  as  a  keeper  of 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  Hanover. 
Between  them  they  discovered 
a  "rebellion"  in  the  university 
of  Marburg.  An  old  officer  of 
seventy  -  five  and  a  professor 
were  shot — the  latter  so  un- 
skilfully that  he  writhed 
screaming  on  the  ground  till 
a  soldier  standing  by  put  him 
out  of  his  pain.  Yet  the  one 
great  and  serious  conspiracy 
which  wellnigh  brought  about 
Jerome's  premature  fall  these 
imbeciles  failed  to  detect — that 
of  Wilhelm  von  Dornberg.  Von 
Dornberg  was  a  Hessian  officer 
of  repute  who  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Westphalian  king, 
but  afterwards,  for  his  sins, 
was  induced  to  do  so,  and  was 
placed  in  high  command  among 
what  we  should  call  the  House- 
hold troops.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  seems  to  have  been 
disloyal.  The  peasantry,  un- 
appeased  by  the  abolition  of  vil- 
lenage,  which  only  made  them 
idle,  were  ready  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  their  old  elector.  Dorn- 
berg was  in  communication  with 
that  old  miser  of  Prague,  who 
sent  him  a  promissory  note  for 
30,000  thaler,  payable  "if  the 
design  should  succeed."  Dorn- 
berg sent  it  back  as  "not  nego- 
tiable." But  more  effective  aid 
was  lent  him  by  a  few  patri- 
otic women  —  the  "  Abbess," 
"Deaness,"  and  (one)  "Canon- 
ess"  of  the  "Stiff  of  Hom- 
berg,  a  little  town  thirty  miles 
north  of  Cassel — one  of  the 
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curious  refuges  for  aristocratic 
spinsters  who  could  prove  their 
sixteen  quarterings,  which  ex- 
isted in  those  days.      But  the 
"  Deaness  "  was  no  less  a  person 
than   Marianne   vom  and   zum 
Stein,  sister  of  the  great  Prus- 
sian Minister,  whom  Napoleon 
pursued  with  all  the  venom  of 
his  rancorous  heart.      Jerome, 
to   his   credit,    had   refused    to 
join  in  the  persecution  :  Stein, 
he  said,  was  no  subject  of  his. 
But  these  three  Jacobite  ladies 
exercised  unbounded   influence 
over    the     surrounding     peas- 
antry, already  irritated  to  the 
last   degree    by    French    extor- 
tions.    "It  is  not  so  much  the 
foreign    yoke    that    they    hate, 
sire,"   says   Jerome   in    a    most 
dignified  appeal  to  his  rapacious 
brother,    "  as    these    contribu- 
tions,  war-taxes,    maintenance 
of    French    troops,    their    per- 
petual  marchings    to  and   fro, 
annoyances     without     number 
repeated  without  cessation  :  the 
despair  of  a  nation  which  has 
no     more     to    lose     is    to    be 
dreaded."      These  are  not  the 
words    of    a    voluptuary    com- 
plaining because   he  is   robbed 
of  his  sinews  of  pleasure,  but  of 
a    real    king    pleading    for   his 
people.    Napoleon's  answer  was 
the  Berlin  and   Milan  decrees, 
by  which  he  absurdly  hoped  to 
cripple  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  only  succeeded  in 
making   the    fortunes  of    thou- 
sands of  British  smugglers,  in 
raising   the    price   of   a   cup  of 
coffee  in  Germany  to  eighteen- 
pence,    and   in    corrupting   the 
rectitude  of  every  custom-house 
official  from  Dunkirk  to  Memel. 
Hundreds  of   waggon-loads  of 
British   and    "colonial"  wares 


crossed  the  "  blockade  "  every 
day,  were  "  destroyed,"  and  re- 
appeared at  famine  prices  in 
every  market  of  the  Continent. 

But  this  was  yet  to  come : 
Dornberg's  insurrection,  like 
those  of  Schill  and  Katt, 
though  it  completely  failed, 
was  but  a  sign  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  triumphant 
march  through  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  from  Silesia  to 
the  North  Sea,  showed  its  utter 
weakness.  The  Westphalian 
ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Berlin  was  kidnapped  by  "  Coss- 
acks "  (nds  Prussian  soldiers), 
and  spirited  away  to  Russia. 
Another  Cossack,  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  a  local  poacher, 
held  up  one  entire  town  in 
Westphalia,  and  disappeared 
with  all  the  Government 
moneys.  A  single  hussar,  ap- 
pearing in  the  city  of  Miihl- 
hauseu,  made  all  the  gendarmes 
drink  the  King  of  Prussia's 
health  and  rode  away  un- 
molested. 

But  Jerome  had  one  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life  yet.  In 
the  Austrian  war  of  1809  he 
marched  to  the  aid  of  his 
brother  of  Saxony,  cleared  the 
troops  of  an  incapable  named 
Am-Ende  out  of  Dresden,  and 
got  scant  thanks  therefor. 
In  1812  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  right  wing 
of  the  vast  Grande  Amide  for 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  led 
it  successfully  over  the  border. 
But  then,  after  a  violent  quar- 
rel with  an  old  soldier  named 
Vandamme,  whose  language 
was  as  blasphemous  as  his 
name,  and  who  afterwards  lost 
an  army  corps,  including  him- 
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self,  in  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, he  was  suddenly  super- 
seded in  the  command  by  his 
capricious  brother,  and  found 
that  he  was  expected  to  serve 
under  the  savage  tyrant  of 
Hamburg,  Davoust.  He  did 
what  his  dignity  required  :  he 
instantly  resigned  all  com- 
mand, and,  in  spite  of  Da- 
voust's  frightened  apologies, 
posted  back  to  Cassel,  where 
his  poor  wife  had  exercised  a 
tremulous  regency.  Of  the 
Westphalian  troops,  who  en- 
tered Russia  25,000  strong, 
well-equipped  and  well-officered, 
in  the  summer,  there  straggled 
back  in  the  winter  some  600 
skeletons.  One  barn  contained 
them  all. 

And  then  came  the  end.  On 
the  30th  of  September  1813, 
one  reputed  to  be  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Europe,  General 
Tsohernitscheff,  followed  by 
his  less  handsome  swarm  of 
Cossacks,  rode  into  the  city  of 
Cassel  by  its  western  gates, 
and  with  his  entry  the  strang- 
est little  kingdom  that  has 
ever  lived,  and  one  of  the 
least  successful  of  Napoleon's 
"branch  establishments,"  crum- 
bled at  a  touch.  The  opposing 
force  which  the  invaders  en- 
countered when  they  first 
appeared  in  a  morning  fog  at 
four  o'clock  on  September  28 
had  not  been  efficient.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  cannon  with  the 
appurtenance  thereof  and  one 
gunner,  who  capitulated  upon 
honourable  terms.  King  Jerome 
was  in  bed,  and  if  Tschernit- 
soheff  had  not  amused  himself 
by  firing  his  new  guns  at  un- 
defended gates,  might  have 
been  captured  therein.  As  it 


was,  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  dress  himself  and  to 
summon  his  bodyguard  of 
cavalry,  who  incontinently 
tumbled  off  their  horses — 
"parce  qu'ils  ne  savaient  pas 
monter  a"  cheval,  ces  hussards 
la,"  said  Jerome,  with  that 
curiously  detached  humour 
which  always  distinguished 
him.  But,  horsed  or  horseless, 
they  all  got  away  to  the  Rhine, 
and  Jerome's  latest  panegyrist, 
M.  Martinet,  assures  us  that  it 
was  the  king's  insupportable 
retreat  which  kept  the  Cossacks 
out  of  Cassel  for  four  days. 
The  defence  of  the  town  was 
left  to  the  French  General, 
Allix  :  this  excellent  officer,  but 
tactless  person,  had  unfortun- 
ately informed  the  Casselers  of 
his  intention  to  die  in  his  last 
ditch.  This  was  the  last  thing 
which  that  community  of 
crushed  shopkeepers,  weary  of 
French  extortions  and  of 
French  sensualities,  desired. 
They  swarmed  down  upon 
the  defenders  of  the  gates, 
upset  their  guns,  threw  their 
ammunition  into  the  river,  and 
embraced  the  necks  of  the  dirty 
Cossack  ponies  as  they  were 
ridden  into  the  town.  The 
barbarians  had  four  days  there, 
and  behaved  fairly  well,  re- 
specting private  property,  and 
only  making  booty  of  a  few  of 
Jerome's  movables  and  mis- 
tresses. Tschernitscheff  took 
one  or  two  of  the  latter  and  a 
writing-desk,  which  was  till 
quite  recently  to  be  seen  in 
Petersburg,  and  so  loved  and 
rode  away.  His  retainers  be- 
haved less  laudably :  they 
loaded  their  ponies  mountain 
high  with  the  palace  bibelots, 
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hawked  them  about  the  streets, 
and  compelled  the  burghers  to 
buy  under  peril  of  the  murder- 
ous whip  —  and  so  departed 
also.  Next  day  Allix  returned, 
breathing  fire  and  fury  where 
he  should  have  whispered  con- 
ciliation, invited  all  the  "  well- 
affected  "  to  dinner,  and  when 
they  had  well  eaten  and 
drunken  presented  them  with 
a  bill  for  twenty  thalers  a-head 
(say  £10).  Jerome  also  came 
back  and  sojourned  for  twenty 
days,  during  which  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  bullying 
and  amercing  the  thirteen 
patriotic  Casselers  who  had 
kept  order  after  Tschernit- 
scheff's  departure,  and  in  pack- 
ing up  of  pictures  and  of 
statuary  which  the  Cossacks 
had  found  too  heavy.  Then 
came  Leipzig,  and  on  October 
25,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
disappointed  French  adven- 
turers, draggled  women,  and 
ejected  artistes  of  the  exotic 
theatre,  the  little  king  left  his 
capital  for  ever.  On  November 
21  the  old  Elector,  pigtail  and 
all,  re-entered  the  capital  of 
his  forefathers  and  began  once 
more  to  cane  his  Ministers. 

The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
was  the  most  remarkable  of 
Napoleon's  political  creations. 


We  find  in  it  not  merely  a 
foreign  prince  and  a  foreign 
court  intruded  upon  a  recal- 
citrant people,  as  in  Spain ; 
not  merely  an  admixture  of 
French  administration  with 
national  institutions,  as  in 
Holland;  but  an  experiment 
made  on  a  tabula  rasa  in 
land  whose  very  geographical 
boundaries  and  divisions  had 
disappeared,  where  no  govern- 
ment existed  at  all  except  that 
of  the  conquerors,  and  where 
the  field  seemed  open  for  the 
establishment  of  perfect  law 
and  order.  That  the  experi- 
ment failed  was  due  to  causes 
unavoidable  and  otherwise. 
The  difficulty  which  foresight 
might  have  anticipated,  but 
which  no  statesmanship  could 
overcome,  lay  in  the  character 
of  the  people — those  "Germans 
of  the  Germans."  The  hind- 
rances which  no  politician, 
however  acute,  could  have  laid 
his  account  with  were,  first, 
the  capricious  tyranny  exerted 
from  without  by  a  creator  who 
seemed  only  anxious  to  strangle 
his  own  offspring,  and,  secondly, 
the  unexampled  frivolity  and 
levity  of  the  responsible  rulers. 
It  was  indeed  a  Midshipman's 
Kingdom. 

A.  T.  S.  GOODRICK. 
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METHODS    OF    BARBARISM. 


BY   OLE   LUK-OIE. 


THERE  were  stretches  of  sand 
and  dry  mud  down  in  the  river- 
bed, and  here  the  horses  were 
collected  under  cover.  Al- 
though the  mist  had  been 
almost  dispersed  by  the  sun, 
which  had  now  been  up  for 
some  little  time,  it  still  clung 
to  the  surface  of  the  sluggish 
river  and  curled  off  it  like 
steam,  making  the  water  look 
warm  and  almost  inviting  to 
the  horse-holders  shivering  in 
the  shade  on  the  east  side. 

Quite  a  brisk  action  was 
going  on  somewhere  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  thirty-foot 
banks,  and  the  fighting  was 
not  far  off.  But  its  direction 
could  not  easily  be  located,  for 
the  sound  of  the  firing  was 
caught  between  the  slopes  and 
reverberated  from  one  to  the 
other  in  such  a  way  that  each 
report  merely  prolonged  the 
echo  of  the  last,  until  the  hol- 
low river-bed  was  filled  by  a 
continuous  din  apparently  pro- 
ceeding from  every  quarter. 
Against  this  almost  solid  back- 
ground of  noise  the  coughing 
and  champing  of  bits  close  by 
were  hardly  noticeable.  The 
horses,  however,  were  standing 
comparatively  still.  It  was 
too  cold  and  too  early  for  the 
plague  of  flies  that  would 
swarm  down  here  three  hours 
later. 

The  Major  commanding  the 
squadron  of  dragoons  engaged 
— also  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  sent  out  to  destroy 


Van  Niekerk's  farm,  which  had 
been  such  a  nest  of  snipers — 
had  just  galloped  along  the  shel- 
tered river-bed  from  the  firing 
line  in  front,  now  so  busy 
covering  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion. 

"Mr  Digby  back  yet?"  he 
asked,  without  dismounting. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  corporal, 
who  came  forward.  He  looked 
round,  then  corrected  himself 
— "Just  coming  now,  sir." 

Down  the  bank,  dodgiug 
between  the  bushes,  ran  a 
subaltern  of  the  same  regiment, 
in  great  haste. 

"Well?"  inquired  the  com- 
mander. He  also  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  did  not  wait  till  the 
youngster  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  slope. 

"Holt  says  that  he'll  have 
the  whole  place  down  in  ten 
minutes,  sir.  He's  fixing  it 
up  now." 

"  Good.  I  can  give  him  ten 
minutes  comfortably.  Any- 
thing else  before  I  go  back  ? " 
"While  I  was  on  that  knoll 
up  above,  I  saw  something 
through  the  bushes  011  the  top 
of  the  other  bank  which  looked 
like  another  building.  It  must 
have  been  hidden  by  the  scrub 
or  the  farm  as  we  came  along. 
If  you  don't  want  me  for  a 
few  minutes  I'll  get  across  and 
find  out  what  it  is.  You  can't 
see  it  from  here,"  he  added  as 
the  Major  looked  upwards 
across  the  river. 
"Sure?" 
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"Yes." 

"All  right.  Isn't  that  a 
boat  of  sorts  over  there  ?  " 

"Yes:  must  be  a  ferry 
worked  by  this  rope,"  replied 
Digby,  pointing  to  a  thinnish 
hawser  which  stretched  from 
a  rough  holdfast  down  into 
the  water. 

"Well,  bring  it  across  if  you 
can;  but  don't  waste  any  time. 
Report  to  me  here.  I  shall 
be  back  by  the  time  Holt's 
finished."  The  Major  cantered 
off  again  with  his  orderly. 

Within  a  minute  the  young 
dragoon  was  stripped  naked. 
Before  another  thirty  seconds 
had  passed  he  had  tied  his 
magazine  pistol  on  the  top  of 
his  smasher  hat  with  the 
pugaree.  Inside  two  minutes 
he  had  waded  carefully  up- 
stream through  the  shallow 
water  and  was  swimming  a 
steady  breast-stroke,  head  well 
up,  amidst  the  wisps  of  mist 
which  seemed  to  euwreathe 
him.  The  horse-holders,  who 
had  not  heard  the  conversation, 
watched  his  progress  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Wonder  what  'e's  after  ?  " 
"Shouldn't    be   surprised    if 
there    wasn't    some     of    these 
stinkiu'      crocodiles      in      the 
river." 

There  were  only  forty  yards 
or  so  of  deep  water  in  the 
shrunken  stream,  for  it  was 
December,  but,  sluggish  though 
the  current  looked,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  carry  the 
swimmer  some  distance  down 
stream,  and  it  was  several 
yards  below  the  boat  that  he 
landed.  As  he  crossed  the  flat 
sand  on  the  far  side  he  took 
off  his  hat,  untied  the  pugaree, 


and  whipped  the  pistol  from 
the  holster  in  which  he  had 
carried  it  for  fear  of  any  acci- 
dental touch  on  the  trigger. 
Then,  in  the  still  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun  which  flooded  the 
west  bank,  his  white  body  could 
be  seen  flashing  in  and  out 
from  behind  the  bushes  as  he 
climbed  the  slope. 

"I  hope  there's  a  bit  of  a 
path  yonder,  anyway,"  said 
the  corporal,  who  had  quietly 
seized  his  rifle  and  made  two 
men  do  the  same,  in  case  of 
necessity — a  precaution  which 
the  young  officer,  for  all  his 
zeal,  had  forgotten  to  arrange. 
"Them  thorn  bushes  '11  make 
a  fair  picture  of  'im,  else." 

The  white  body  disappeared, 
completely  swallowed  up  in 
the  mass  of  scrub  which  hid 
the  upper  part  of  the  bank, 
and  for  five  minutes  there  was 
nothing  on  the  sunlit  sandy 
slope  with  its  covering  mantle 
of  grey  bushes  to  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  watchers.  And  no 
sound  came  from  beyond  it. 

Then  there  was  again  move- 
ment amongst  the  topmost 
bushes,  again  a  glint  of  white. 
The  three  men  gripped  their 
rifles.  But  there  was  no  need 
to  use  them ;  and  in  two 
minutes  the  explorer  was  step- 
ping out  of  the  boat,  which 
had  grounded  in  the  shallows. 
As  he  splashed  ashore  the 
Major  returned. 

"Well?"  It  was  his  formula. 

"  Small  house  fifty  yards  be- 
yond edge  of  bank,"  panted  the 
dripping  subaltern.  "Ought 
to  be  destroyed  if  we've  time, 
sir.  It's  just  in  a  line  with 
the  farm  and  our  camp,  and 
when  the  farm  is  blown  up 
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they'll  be  able  to  snipe  U3 
from  it.  There  are  four  small 
rooms." 

"I'll  turn  Holt  on  to  it  as 
soon  as  he's  done  the  farm. 
Hope  he  won't  have  used  up 
all  his  gun-cotton." 

Digby  was  a  curious  figure 
as  he  stood  there  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  making  his  report. 
His  clothiug  consisted  of  a  hat 
— the  pistol  and  pugaree  were 
in  the  boat — and  some  mud 
which  came  half-way  up  his 
shins  and  took  the  place  of 
socks.  And  as  he  talked  he 
unthinkingly  wiped  the  black 
slime  from  the  rope  oif  his 
hands  by  rubbing  them  on  his 
body  and  thighs.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished  he  was  striped 
like  a  riughals. 

"Oh,  and  there's  a  decrepit 
old  fossil  of  a  Boer  and  a  small 
boy  in  the  house.  They'll  have 
to  be  brought  away." 

"Yes.  Holt  will  do  that. 
You'd  better  get  on  your  kit." 

The  Major  dismounted  and 
started  to  climb  up  the  bank. 

Meanwhile,  not  sixty  yards 
away,  up  on  the  top,  on  this 
side,  was  the  said  Holt — 
subaltern  in  charge  of  the 
small  party  of  sappers  em- 
ployed in  preparing  to  blow  up 
Van  Niekerk's  farm.  At  the 
precise  moment  when  Com- 
rade Digby  of  the  cavalry  was 
climbing  naked  into  the  boat 
to  return  from  the  far  side 
of  the  river,  Holt  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  one 
of  the  small  front  rooms  of  the 
farm.  After  straightening  out 
something  which  looked  like  a 
three -foot  length  of  shiny 
black  sash  cord,  and  carefully 
turning  up  its  end,  he  weighted 


it  clown  with  a  brickbat.  He 
then  crawled  across  the  floor 
over  a  miscellaneous  litter  of 
battered  meat-tins,  a  sheepskin 
or  two,  bones,  paper,  and  the 
empty  brown  cardboard  cases 
in  which  Mauser  ammunition 
is  packed,  to  the  doorless  open- 
ing leading  to  the  central 
chamber  of  the  building.  There 
were  five  rooms  in  the  farm, — a 
large  central  room  which  ran 
from  back  to  front,  and  four 
small  ones  opening  off  it,  two 
011  each  side.  That  in  which 
Holt  was  groping  about  was 
in  front  on  the  north-east 
corner.  As  he  stood  up  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  in  the 
doorway  the  reason  of  his 
squirming  over  the  filth- covered 
flour  suddenly  became  clear. 
There  was  a  smack ;  and  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  room,  just 
opposite  the  window  opening, 
about  breast  -  high,  there  ap- 
peared a  fresh  star  in  the 
coarse  plaster,  and  011  the  floor 
underneath  grew  up  a  little 
heap  of  white  powder.  It  was 
like  a  conjuring  trick.  Many 
such  wounds  disfigured  the 
wall,  and  there  were  several 
little  heaps  on  the  floor,  for 
the  window  directly  faced  the 
enemy  who  were  shooting  so 
merrily. 

Holt  had  decided  to  place  a 
gun  -  cotton  charge  in  each  of 
the  five  rooms  of  the  building. 
They  were  to  be  fired  as  simul- 
taneously as  possible  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  had 
therefore  been  fitted  with  equal 
lengths  of  safety  fuse  to  allow 
one  minute.  He  himself  had 
laid  one  and  had  deputed  the 
preparation  of  the  others  to 
four  of  his  men.  When  all 
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were  ready  he  was  to  give 
the  word,  aiid  each  man  would 
at  once  light  up.  To  avoid 
accidents,  so  soon  as  his  fuse 
was  ignited  each  man  was  at 
once  to  sing  out  his  name  and 
leave  the  building.  If  the 
whistle  sounded  all  were  to 
bolt  immediately. 

From  his  coign  of  vantage  in 
the  thickness  of  the  doorway 
Holt  could  watch  three  of  his 
men ;  but  he  could  not  see  him 
who  was  working  in  the  back 
room  behind  his  own,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  had  placed 
his  sergeant.  Time  was  get- 
ting on.  He  raised  his  voice 
to  make  sure  of  being  heard 
above  the  noise  and  shouted 
"All  ready?" 

"  No,  sir !  "  roared  out  the 
sapper  in  the  front  room  facing 
Holt  as  he  stood.  He  was 
nervous,  and  had  fumbled.} 

"All  right,  Bastow,  take  it 
easy,"  said  Holt.  He  knew 
Bastow's  disposition.  Besides, 
it  was  ticklish  work  for  a  young 
soldier  who  was  doing  the  real 
thing  for  the  first  time,  especi- 
ally as  the  bullets  were  every 
moment  starring  the  wall  not 
six  feet  from  his  head.  The 
worst  thing  that  could  be  done 
was  to  hustle,  and  yet  there 
was  need  for  haste.  Holt  con- 
sulted his  wrist  watch.  Then, 
while  he  waited,  he  idly  swept 
some  of  the  mess  on  the  floor 
to  one  side  with  his  foot.  The 
place  was  horrible  to  look  at. 
Besides  the  rubbish  and  offal 
which  lay  all  round — the  legacy 
of  the  burghers  who  had  used 
the  house  as  a  convenient  out- 
post— there  was  nothing.  All 
the  furniture  had  been  removed 
or  burnt,  and  the  doorways 
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were  innocent  of  doors  and 
the  window-openings  of  frames. 
When  he  had  given  Bastow 
another  half  minute  Holt  again 
spoke.  "  All  ready  now  ?  " 

This  time  there  was  no 
dissent. 

"Prepare  to  light." 
"Light." 

Holt  gripped  his  whistle  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  ran  crouch- 
ing back  to  his  own  corner.  He 
knelt  down,  pulled  a  matchbox 
from  his  pocket,  and  listened. 
Before  he  fired  his  own  charge, 
in  order  to  give  the  men  a  start, 
he  intended  to  wait  until  the 
first  of  them  signalled  that  he 
had  lighted  up. 

After  a  very  few  seconds  a 
shout  rang  through  the  house — 
"  Stewart ;  burning."  This  was 
the  sergeant.  Holt  at  once 
looked  at  his  watch.  The 
minute  would  count  from  now. 
He  then  struck  a  fusee,  and 
seizing  the  end  of  the  fuse  in 
his  left  hand,  held  it  firm  while 
he  deliberately  pressed  the  glow- 
ing head  against  it.  The  thing 
spat  out  a  small  jet  of  sparks 
and  a  spurt  of  thin  blue  smoke, 
and  Holt  laid  it  down  tenderly, 
then  crawled  back  to  the  door- 
way to  wait  for  the  others. 

As  he  stood  he  could  hear  in 
the  corner  behind  him  a  hissing 
like  that  of  an  angry  snake. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  noise, 
for  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
faulty  or  perished  fuse,  and  the 
slowly  travelling  fire  might  go 
out  altogether  or,  what  was 
more  exciting,  might  flash 
straight  down  to  the  detonator. 
And  it  was  with  impatience 
that  Holt  watched  the  now 
jumpy  Bastow,  who  could  do 
nothing  right.  First  he 
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several  efforts  to  strike  his 
fusee  011  the  side  of  its  head 
instead  of  011  the  bright  red 
tip,  as  he  had  been  trained. 
Then  he  rubbed  it  so  savagely 
that  it  broke. 

There  was  a  second  cry, 
"Stephens;  burning,"  and  the 
sapper  at  the  back  of  the 
central  room  crawled  out. 
Time  was  slipping  by,  and 
Holt  itched  to  dart  across  and 
take  over  the  bungler's  job ; 
but  he  could  not,  for  there 
was  still  one  other  man  left 
in  the  room  behind  him ;  and 
he  dared  not  speak. 

The  luckless  Bastow  had 
now  actually  succeeded  in 
striking  a  "Vesuvian,"  but 
he  had  grown  more  and  more 
flurried,  and  was  now  trying 
to  dab  it  on  to  the  fuse  with- 
out holding  the  latter  steady. 
Of  course  it  dodged  about  and 
eluded  his  rather  shaky  hand. 
But,  nervous  as  he  was,  he  was 
full  of  grit,  and  if  left  alone 
would  probably  have  gone  on 
trying  till  he  was  killed  by 
the  detonation  of  the  other 
charges. 

By  now  thirty  seconds  had 
passed,  and  Holt  seriously 
feared  that  he  would  have  to 
blow  his  whistle.  The  suspense 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
stand  still,  and  was  executing 
a  noiseless  step  -  danoe  in  his 
corner. 

"  Hayes ;  burning,"  echoed 
through  the  farm,  and  a  third 
figure  stole  out. 

Holt  lost  no  time.  Still 
crouching,  he  pounced  on  to 
the  sweating  Bastow,  seized 
him  by  the  shoulder,  and  hissed 
"  Clear  out."  "  Crawl  !  "  he 
roared,  as  the  man  stood  up  to 


full   height  and  began  to  run, 
oblivious  of  bullets. 

He  then  made  one  effort  to 
fire  the  thing  himself.  He 
failed  to  do  so,  and  saw  that 
the  end  of  the  fuse  had  been 
rubbed  in  the  dirt  or  squeezed. 
There  was  no  time  for  re-cut- 
ting. He  dropped  the  thing, 
squirmed  from  the  room,  past 
the  smoking  charge  at  the 
back  of  the  central  chamber, 
and  slunk  out  of  the  house. 

And  it  was  none  too  soon, 
for  as  he  raced  across  the  open 
towards  the  river-bank  whither 
his  detachment  had  preceded 
him  the  first  charge  went  off. 
He  felt  the  air  quiver  at  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  sundry 
stones  whizzed  past  him. 

"  One,"  he  muttered,  stagger- 
ing on. 

As  he  dived  over  the  brow  of 
the  bank  he  almost  fell  on  to 
the  Major,  who  was  laboriously 
climbing  upwards. 

"  Well  ?  I  was  wondering 
how  much  longer  you  were 
going  to  be.  Six  men  have 
been  hit,  and  several  horses. 
They're  collecting  like  hornets 
now.  Shall  have  to  move  very 
soon." 

The  subaltern  was  listening 
too  intently  for  further  signs 
of  his  handiwork  to  pay  due 
attention  to  what  his  senior 
said,  and  he  made  no  reply. 
There  was  a  second  loud  de- 
tonation, and  a  blast  of  small 
stones  swept  through  the  scrub 
up  above. 

"Two,"  he  counted. 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  said 
the  commander,  and  proceeded 
to  clamber  up  over  the  edge. 

"  Hold  on  !  "  shrieked  Holt, 
grasping  him  unceremoniously. 
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"There  are  two  more."  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  third 
report,  and  a  heavy  body  snarled 
past  overhead,  smashing  its 
way  through  the  bushes,  and 
fell  into  the  water  with  a 
splash. 

"Three,"  he  remarked  sol- 
emnly, holding  up  his  hand  to 
enjoin  silence,  as  if  the  sound 
of  the  explosions  might  other- 
wise escape  notice.  There  was 
now  a  longer  interval ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  two  officers  and 
those  of  the  orderly  close  by 
were  fixed  in  that  steady, 
vague,  unseeing  stare  which 
shows  that  hearing  is  the  sense 
upon  which  attention  is  con- 
centrated. As  the  suspense 
was  prolonged  Holt  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side  like  a  listen- 
ing parrot,  and  his  expression 
grew  anxious. 

Another  detonation  rang 
out. 

"  Four,"  he  gasped  in  a  tone 
of  relief.  "That's  right  now, 
sir.  May  have  to  pick  a  bit 
of  wall  down,  but  that  won't 
take  long." 

"  Look  here,  Holt,  I'm  afraid 
there's  another  house  to  be  de- 
molished. Have  you  any  stuff 
left?" 

"Not  much  —  about  eight 
slabs,  I  should  say.  I  didn't 
know  there  was  to  be  any- 
thing else,  and  I've  been  a  bit 
lavish." 

"I  know.  It's  not  your 
fault  in  any  way.  Point  is — 
can  you  do  anything  with  your 
slabs  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  house  ?  Can 
I  have  a  look  at  it  ?  " 

"  Traid  not.  No  time.  It's 
out  of  sight,  on  the  other  side. 
Digby's  been  over  and  found 


a  small  four-roomed  house  fifty 
yards  from  the  river,  sort  of 
beiwohner's  shanty.  Well — 
what  is  it?"  he  added  to  a 
breathless  orderly  who  had 
just  climbed  up  towards  him, 
leading  his  horse. 

"  From  Captain  Wheeler, 
sir." 

The  Major  tore  open  a  note. 

"  All  right.    Wait  a  minute." 

He  turned  back  to  Holt. 

"Wheeler  says  he  can't  stick 
it  more  than  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  They're  getting  round 
to  our  left  a  bit,  across  the 
river.  I'll  give  you  eight 
minutes  before  we  fall  back. 
Just  nip  over  with  what  stuff 
you  have,  and  do  your  best 
with  the  shanty.  We  shall 
retire  the  same  way  we  came. 
Remember  that  they're  over 
on  that  side  now  —  probably 
some  way  off,  though.  Don't 
get  scuppered." 

Sending  one  of  his  men 
to  collect  the  unexpended 
material  and  take  it  down  to 
the  river  to  await  his  arrival, 
Holt  led  the  others  up  to  the 
pile  of  debris  and  cloud  of 
dust  which  now  represented 
the  farm,  and  set  them  to 
work  with  pick  and  crowbar 
to  level  the  one  corner  of  the 
house  which  was  still  standing 
and  the  stone  walls  of  a  kraal. 
He  then  ran  down  to  the  river 
and  found  the  sapper  bailing 
water  out  of  a  very  crazy  boat. 
On  the  seat  in  the  stern  was 
the  gun-cotton,  detonator,  and 
a  short  piece  of  fuse.  As  he 
tumbled  into  the  boat  and 
shoved  off,  Holt  noticed  the 
scanty  length  of  the  latter. 

"  Good  Lord,  Stimson  !  That 
all  the  safety  ?  " 
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"  All  that's  left,  sir." 

Quite  gravely  the  subaltern 
whistled  the  eight  notes  usu- 
ally associated  with  that  vulgar 
refrain,  "  Goin'  to  the  ball  this 
evenin'  ?  "  And  inappropriate 
as  this  sentiment  may  appear 
to  the  ultra-refined,  to  the  less 
cultured  soldier  present  it  ex- 
pressed the  situation  to  a 
nicety.  Seizing  the  hauling- 
rope,  he  whistled  the  reply 
under  his  breath.  As  the 
water  -  logged  boat  nosed  its 
sodden  way  across  the  river 
it  became  quite  evident  that 
the  enemy  had  got  to  the  left 
more  than  a  bit,  for  several 
bullets  hummed  overhead,  and 
one  or  two  dived  into  the 
stream  with  a  "  phuit."  But 
there  was  serious  work  to- 
ward ;  and,  feet  in  six  inches 
of  bilge,  Holt  was  kept  fully 
employed  connecting  up  his 
charge.  When  he  jumped 
ashore  he  was  carrying  the 
gun-cotton  ready  primed  and 
lashed  together  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  poisonous- 
looking  red  detonator  with 
the  length  of  fuse  dangling 
from  it. 

"  You  wait  here  till  I  come 
back,"  he  said  to  Stimson. 
"  If  I  don't  appear  by  the  time 
the  thing  poops  off,  give  me  one 
minute  and  then  get  back  to 
the  detachment.  See  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Better  get  behind  that 
hump — there  are  a  good  many 
stray  bullets  flying  about  now. 
Hold  on.  Just  pat  my  pockets 
first.  Feel  a  matchbox  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"Thought  so.  Must  have 
left  it  in  the  farm.  Got 
yours  ?  " 


Stimson  produced  his  own 
box  of  fusees. 

"  How  many  in  it  ?  " 

"Six,  sir." 

"Right.  Don't  finger  them 
with  your  wet  hands,  man ! 
Put  'em  in  my  pocket." 

Holt  then  ran  up  the  diag- 
onal path,  and  Sapper  Stimson, 
rifle  by  his  side,  curled  down 
in  a  depression  in  the  bank, 
and  after  wiping  the  slime  off 
his  hands  proceeded  to  try 
and  entice  a  splinter  from  his 
thumb  with  his  teeth.  He  had 
not  even  got  a  grip  on  the 
intruder  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  whistle  from  the 
far  bank,  and  an  excited  man 
in  shirt  and  khaki  breeches 
shouted  out  to  him  to  bring 
the  boat  over.  Now  Stimson 
was  not  Bastow.  He  was  a 
stolid  man.  He  had  got  cate- 
gorical orders  and  was  not 
going  to  disobey  them,  and  he 
said  so  distinctly  and  loudly. 
And  he  was  not  going  to  leave 
the  boat  to  run  up  the  bank 
and  give  Holt  a  message  either. 
Even  when  his  interlocutor 
explained  with  some  emphasis 
that  he  was  Lieutenant  Digby 
of  the  — th  Dragoons,  though 
bound  to  accept  the  statement, 
he  remained  obdurate.  As  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "He  was 
not  going  to  leave  his  own 
officer  in  the  soup,  not  for 
the  whole  blooming  cavalry 
division."  Without  more  ado 
the  stranger  stripped  off  the 
few  garments  he  was  wear- 
ing, and  for  the  second  time 
breasted  the  flood. 

Somewhat  surprised,  and  not 
quite  knowing  what  was  to 
happen,  but  feeling  that  he 
would  be  "  on  the  mat "  what- 
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ever  he  did,  Sapper  Stimson 
continued  philosophically  to 
chase  the  offending  splinter. 
Succeeding  in  extracting  it, 
he  spat  viciously,  muttered 
"  Ikoua !  Not  much,"  and 
awaited  developments. 

Meanwhile,  after  some  delay 
caused  by  the  necessity  for  re- 
tying  a  gun-cotton  slab  which 
had  slipped  and  fallen,  Holt 
had  reached  the  house.  As 
reported,  it  was  small,  and 
about  fifty  yards  from  the 
river-bank.  He  approached  it 
from  the  rear,  which  was  the 
sheltered  side,  and  found  the 
back  door  open.  This  led  on 
to  a  passage  which  ran  straight 
through  the  house  to  the  front 
door,  which  was  shut.  On 
each  side  of  the  passage  were 
two  doors.  On  the  right,  be- 
tween the  pair  of  doors  on 
that  side,  stood  a  harmonium, 
and  on  top  of  it  was  a  book- 
case. Rushing  in,  Holt  laid 
down  his  charge  on  top  of  the 
harmonium  and  peeped  into 
the  two  back  rooms.  They 
were  empty  and  almost  bare, 
and  he  shut  the  doors.  The 
central  passage  was  evidently 
the  place — the  musical  instru- 
ment might  have  been  put 
there  especially  to  suit  his  fell 
design — and  he  wasted  no  more 
time  in  searching.  Drawing 
the  harmonium  about  eight 
inches  away  from  the  wall,  he 
placed  his  gun-cotton  in  the 
intervening  space  and  pushed 
the  harmonium  back  tight  up 
against  it.  He  then  packed 
the  charge  on  top  and  behind 
with  some  books — in  his  hurry 
unconsciously  using  the  heavy 
leather -bound  family  Bible, — 
slipped  the  detonator  into  the 


primer,  lit  the  fuse,  and,  care- 
fully shutting  the  back  door 
behind  him,  ran  as  hard  as  he 
could. 

Half  way  down  the  slope  he 
collided  with  a  dripping  wet, 
naked  man  who  was  limping 
and  stumbling  upwards. 

"Hullo,   Digby!     What    the 


"Lul  —  lighted  the  charge?" 
gasped  the  newcomer. 

"  Yes,  fizziu'  now.  Come  on 
back.  No  time  to  lose." 

"But  where's  the  old 
buster?" 

"What  old  buster?" 

"Why,  the  old  Dud—  Dutch- 
man —  and  the  kid  in  the 
house  ?  " 

"Good  God!  In  that 
house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  screamed  Digby, 
and  began  to  run  on. 

"Stop!"    said    Holt.       "I'll 

go." 

"No;  I'll  -  ' 

"You  won't.  You  fool!  I 
know  where  the  charge  is 
placed  and  how  much  time 
there  is."  With  that,  Holt, 
who  was  far  the  heavier,  gave 
the  dragoon  a  hand-off,  which 
sent  him  sprawling,  and  turned 
to  run.  Digby  rolled  for  a  few 
feet,  his  wet  body  picking  up 
sand  as  he  went,  and  was  then 
caught  in  a  thorn  bush.  Sap- 
per Stimson  watching  from 
below  chuckled,  for  though  the 
naked  man  had  not  exactly 
popped  over  to  have  a  chat,  he 
had  spoken  a  few  kind  words 
to  the  sapper  as  he  hobbled 
over  the  sharp  stones  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank.  By  this  time 
Holt  was  disappearing  back 
over  the  edge  ;  and  the  de- 
feated one  did  his  best  to  help. 
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"Right  front  room!"  he 
yelled. 

Holt  put  up  his  hand.  As 
he  ran  on  he  at  first  wondered 
why  the  Major  had  not  told 
him  about  this.  He  then  blessed 
the  bad  knot  which  had  caused 
a  slab  to  fall  and  so  delayed 
his  last  journey  from  the  river. 
But  these  points  did  not 
long  claim  his  attention.  His 
thoughts  turned  to  the  miser- 
able little  piece  of  shiny  black 
cord  he  had  last  seen  spitting 
fire  on  to  the  varnished  surface 
of  a  walnut-wood  harmonium- 
case.  And  he  could  not  help 
making  a  lightning  but  futile 
calculation,  based  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  house  and 
the  spot  where  he  had  turned 
back,  and  the  time  in  which 
he  had  once  won  the  "  Under 
Fifteen  "  hundred  yards.  The 
infernal  thing  was  burning  all 
right :  he  could  see  the  thread 
of  smoke  trickling  up  the  door- 
frame. 

Throwing  open  the  back 
door,  he  rushed  straight  down 
the  passage  to  the  front  door, 
opened  that,  and  burst  into  the 
room  on  the  right. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  a  table  upon  which  stood 
some  crockery  and  the  remains 
of  a  meal,  and  on  the  far  side 
of  the  table,  facing  the  stove, 
was  an  arm-chair.  Above  the 
back  of  the  chair  trembled 
and  nodded  a  grey  sloiich 
hat  with  a  rusty  crape -band 
round  the  crown.  A  small 
boy  of  about  six  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  close  to  the 
door.  He  was  playing  with 
a  regulation  mess-tin,  and  on 


his  head  was  a  British  soldier's 
helmet. 

"  Jij  moet  nie  bang  wees  me,"1 
shouted  Holt,  as  he  seized  the 
surprised  child,  who,  startled  at 
being  whisked  off  the  ground 
by  some  unseen  force,  and  not 
at  all  reassured  by  its  efforts 
to  speak  the  Taal,  at  once  let 
out  a  yell  of  terror.  Heav- 
ing the  table  into  the  corner  of 
the  room  with  his  thigh,  Holt 
darted  across  to  the  chair  and 
dumped  the  child  on  the  top 
of  an  old  man  seated  in  it. 
Then,  with  the  caution  "  Hou 
vas  !  "  2  he  steadied  the  two  oc- 
cupants with  one  arm,  tipped 
the  chair  slightly  back,  and 
dragged  the  yelling,  creaking 
mass  across  the  floor,  out  of 
the  room,  over  the  lintel  of  the 
front  door  and  down  on  to  the 
ground  outside.  The  child 
shrieked  all  the  more  at  sight 
of  his  captor,  and  severely 
belaboured  the  old  man,  who 
was  too  astonished  or  winded 
to  do  more  than  gurgle. 

The  breathless  Holt  con- 
tinued his  retrograde  move- 
ment across  the  apology  for  a 
garden.  About  thirty  yards 
from  the  house  the  remains 
of  a  wire  -  fence  lying  on 
the  ground  acted  as  a  trip, 
and,  rather  luckily  for  the 
three,  suddenly  cut  short  their 
wild  career.  Holt  tumbled 
backwards,  the  chair  over  his 
legs,  the  old  man  on  his  chest 
and  the  child  across  his  face. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a 
concussion  which  jarred  the 
interior  economy  of  the  three 
lying  so  close.  Unfortunately 
for  science  the  sapper  subaltern 


1  You  must  not  be  afraid. 


2  Hold  tight  ! 
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was  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  studying  the 
effect  of  his  work  from  a 
nearer  point  of  view  than  any 
he  had  ever  occupied  before. 
First  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house  rose  gently  a  couple 
of  feet  into  the  air ;  then  the 
walls  quivered  and  dissolved 
into  their  components ;  lastly, 
the  roof  sat  down  squarely 
upon  the  ruins  with  a  flop, 
propelling  outwards  in  every 
direction  a  mighty  puff  of 
dust,  as  does  a  lexicon  dropped 
on  to  an  unswept  floor.  Its 
fall  revealed  a  secret,  for  there 
arose  an  appalling  cackle,  and 
amidst  the  debris  which  rained 
down  from  the  cloud  of  white 
dust  and  grey  smoke  descended 
a  shower  of  fowls.  Some 
sailed  down,  wings  flapping, 
and  ran  hither  and  thither 
with  hideous  clamour ;  others 
fell  with  a  heavy  thud,  inert 
and  limp. 

The  shook  of  the  explosion 
silenced  the  boy's  cries  for  the 
moment.  But,  freed  from  his 
weight  and  Holt's  constricting 
clutch,  the  rattled  old  man 
was  galvanised  into  what 
might  have  been  either  a  fit 
of  coughing  or  a  stream  of 
guttural  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise and  terror.  Both  had 
rolled  clear  of  their  deliverer. 
Nevertheless,  Holt  still  lay 
prone,  half-stunned  and  thor- 
oughly winded.  When  he 
raised  himself  on  his  elbows, 
dazed,  and  coughing  in  the 
choking  air,  he  saw  sitting  up, 
facing  him,  a  strange,  hairy 
old  man  and  a  boy.  The  air 
was  thick  with  feathers ;  near- 
bye  lay  two  dead  birds  ;  whilst 
others  still  full  of  life  were 


racing  round  in  a  circle, 
hypnotised.  As  he  gazed,  a 
belated  fowl's  leg — which  had 
evidently  made  a  long  journey 
— hit  him  on  the  cheek,  and  an 
angry  cock  crowed  at  him. 

The  anti-  climax  was  too 
sudden.  He  began  to  chuckle 
feebly.  And  when,  limping 
up  through  the  murk,  there 
appeared  a  naked,  dust- 
smeared  man,  who  stooped 
down  every  few  strides  to 
collect  a  dead  bird,  he  rocked 
with  laughter  in  spite  of  his 
bruised  and  aching  body.  It 
was  not  until  Digby  had 
picked  him  up,  shaken  him, 
and  used  much  strong  lan- 
guage, that  he  began  faintly 
to  appreciate  the  situation. 
He  then  seized  the  boy  by 
the  hand,  and  between  them 
the  two  officers  half-supported, 
half -forced  the  old  Boer  to- 
wards the  bank,  their  progress 
in  the  direction  of  shelter 
hastened  by  the  frequency  of 
certain  humming  noises  in 
the  air. 

It  was  not  very  long  before 
the  worthy  Stimson  was  haul- 
ing the  boat  back  across  the 
river.  He  was  greatly  relieved 
by  Holt's  safe  return,  but  still 
somewhat  sore  at  the  verbal 
castigation  he  had  received 
from  the  naked  and  dirty 
robber  of  hen-roosts  now  sit- 
ting by  a  heap  of  poultry  in 
the  bows. 

Amongst  the  birds  was  the 
child,  who  had  recovered  from 
shook  sufficiently  to  recom- 
mence howling.  Aft,  sitting 
next  Holt,  was  the  old  Boer, 
now  querulous.  Holt  sat  silent, 
thoughtful,  and  puzzled,  his 
aching  head  between  his  hands. 
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For  him  the  last  twenty 
minutes  had  been  somewhat 
crowded  with  incident,  and  he 
was  still  trying  to  collect  his 
wits,  scattered  by  the  fall. 
From  the  bows  the  shivering 
dragoon  regarded  the  pair  of 
human  beings  who  had  just 
been  saved,  one  near  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  other  at  the 
threshold.  And  he  mused  on 
the  strangeness  of  the  chance 
which  had  led  him  to  discover 
from  a  casual  remark  of  the 
Major's  that  Holt  had  not 
been  informed  of  their  presence 
in  the  house.  He  was  deeply 
grateful.  He  was  not  ungrate- 
ful also  that  the  old  Boer  had 
been  so  cunning  as  to  keep  his 
poultry  on  the  roof. 

"Wat  het  jij  met  mij  huis- 
raad  en  mij  Seraphein  ge- 
maak?"  bleated  the  latter  for 
the  fifth  or  sixth  time. 

The  reiteration  of  this  sen- 
tence changed  Digby's  feeling 
of  thankfulness  to  one  of 
annoyance. 

"W- what's  the  old  fool 
making  such  a  song  and  dance 
about  now?"  he  asked.  "He 
feeds  me.  I  wish  he'd  shut 


up  growsmg."  As  he  spoke  he 
crossed  one  bleeding  foot  over 
his  knee  and  tried  to  pick  out 
some  of  the  sharp  -  pointed 
pieces  of  grit  sticking  into  the 
sole. 

Holt  looked  up  and  listened 
to  the  next  repetition  of  the 
sentence. 

"  Oh,  he's  mad — talking  out 
of  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Wants  to  know  what  we've 
done  with  some  furniture  and 
a  harmonium ! " 

"  Schelms  !  "  wheezed  the 
old  fellow. 

"Ja.  Schelms!"  echoed  a 
shrill  voice.  "  Wat  het  jij  met 
mij  Seraphein  gemaak  ?  "  and 
as  the  small  speaker  hit  the 
nearest  of  his  brutal  pre- 
servers in  the  face  with  the 
blood-stained  carcase  of  a 
pullet,  he  added,  "Verdomde 
Karki ! " 

By  now  the  sounds  of  battle 
had  grown  more  distinct ;  and 
while  this  chip  of  the  old  block 
fought  for  his  grandfather's 
household  gods  with  a  dead 
fowl  the  unseen  messengers  of 
his  compatriots  sighed  and 
wailed  overhead. 
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IN   THE   WAKE   OF   THE    WESTERN    SHEEP. 


To  the  idyllic  mind  the  sheep 
is  the  symbol  of  innocence, 
gentle  and  trustful,  and  is  em- 
blematic of  all  things  sweetly 
pastoral;  to  the  naturalist  it 
is  Ovis  laticaudatus,  herbivor- 
ous mammal  of  the  Ruminantia 
order,  highly  ^interesting  in  its 
four  -  stomached  physiological 
structure,  &c.,  &c. ;  to  the 
woolman  or  the  dealer  it  repre- 
sents merely  so  many  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  hirsute  fibre  or 
of  human  food ;  but  to  me, 
while  associated  with  the 
animal  in  life,  it  was  but  a 
brute,  a  tiresome,  bleaty, 
stupid,  troublesome  brute,  upon 
four  rambling  dust-raising  feet. 
Picture  yourself  linked  to  three 
thousand  and  odd  half  -  bred 
Merino  muttons,  as  it  behoves 
a  lone  camp-herder  to  be,  day 
and  night,  week  in,  week  out, 
for  months  at  a  stretch,  in  the 
heat  of  a  south-western  Ameri- 
can summer,  and  then  size  up 
your  impression  of  the  sheep. 
It  will  perhaps  coincide  with 
mine. 

At  times  I  try  to  imagine 
I  am  something  of  a  philoso- 
pher, but  when  I  found  myself 
set  down,  ten  miles  from  human 
habitation,  right  on  the  ex- 
pansive bosom  of  an  undulat- 
ing wilderness,  in  company 
with  those  Merinos,  and  when 
I  contemplated  the  meagreness 
of  my  seven-foot  tent,  with  its 
contents  of  one  miniature  cook- 
stove,  one  child's  size  sleeping- 
cot,  and  a  limited  selection  of 
plain  food  stores,  as  a  set-off 
te  the  grand  howling  lone- 


someness  of  that  skyline-framed 
picture,  I  much  doubted  if  I 
was  of  the  Stoic  school  at  least. 
Marooned  !  That  word  tersely 
expressed  my  feelings  on  the 
situation  as  I  looked  about  me 
and  saw  the  white  top  of  the 
prairie  schooner  which  had  con- 
veyed my  modest  camping  outfit 
to  the  spot,  rapidly  sinking  hull- 
down  on  the  distant  horizon, 
on  its  return  to  headquarters. 
After  all,  man  is  for  the  most 
part  a  socially  inclined  gre- 
garious animal ;  and  even  the 
sight  of  my  woolly  companions, 
alive  and  numerous  as  they 
were,  scattered  over  about  half 
a  mile  of  the  unlimited  leagues 
of  scenery,  did  not  afford  me 
much  comfort.  Though  I  had 
been  somehow  pitchforked  into 
the  position  of  their  guardian, 
I  was  but  a  short  time  out 
of  the  city,  and  as  yet  I  knew 
but  little  of  matters  ovine,  nor 
had  I  yet  learned  to  love  the 
creatures.  Moreover,  I  was  a 
stranger  to  the  remote  melan- 
choly and  the  slow  and  simple 
life  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
west.  In  Wyoming  and  certain 
other  western  American  States 
there  is  a  law  prohibiting 
solitary  sheep-herding.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  found  that 
the  solitary  life  had  a  tendency 
to  cause  deterioration  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  grey  matter 
in  the  brains  of  some  who 
followed  the  occupation  too 
long  at  a  time.  Statistics  do 
not  chronicle  the  exact  form 
of  insanity  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate are  prone  to  be 
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afflicted,  nor  do  they  give,  as 
the  actual  reason  of  the  trouble, 
the  isolation  and  monotony  of 
the  existence,  nor  do  they  state 
if  the  close  and  constant  associ- 
ation with  the  sheep  itself  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
"A  man  is  part  of  all  that  he 
has  seen."  With  such  con- 
tinuous juxtaposition  to  sheep, 
and  seeing  so  much  of  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else — having  them  rubbed  into 
him,  in  fact,  for  it  must  be 
realised  that  the  herder  on  the 
plains  is  always  practically  in 
their  midst,  even  having  to 
sleep  so  close  to  them  that 
the  sound  of  their  habitual 
sniffings  and  coughings  and 
sputterings  hangs  ever  in  his 
ear, — is  it  not  just  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  mind  may, 
after  a  while,  take  on  a  touch 
of  their  supreme  imbecility  ? 
If  this  latter  is  really  in  any 
way  accountable  for  the  in- 
sanity alleged,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the 
superlative  silliness  of  the  half- 
bred  Merino  is  not,  to  a  higher 
degree  than  that  of  some 
other  strains,  contagious  to  the 
human,  or  if  the  complaint  de- 
veloped therefrom  is  any  more 
hopeless  in  its  nature. 

Two  weeks  of  herding  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  ranche,  and  a  couple  of 
count-outs  during  that  period, 
had  satisfied  the  owners  that 
I  might  be  relied  upon  as  a 
fiockmaster,  for  the  countings 
had  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory. My  private  opinion 
was  that  this  was  due  more 
to  chance,  or  the  design  of  a 
kind  Providence,  than  to  my 
own  merits  as  a  shepherd. 


On  several  occasions  I  had,  as 
I  thought,  folded  the  flock  all 
right  at  dusk,  when  I  found 
to  my  horror  five  hundred  or 
so  that  I  had  inadvertently 
let  stray  from  the  main  gang 
during  the  day  come  rolling 
home  on  their  own  account  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. Thirty-five  hundred  is  a 
lot  of  sheep.  Even  the  skilled 
Mexican  considers  it  so,  and 
protests  that  such  a  number 
is  "too  mucho  mucho  cameras" 
for  one  man.  When  they 
get  spread  in  skirmishing 
array,  in  their  deployed  files 
and  strings,  and  their  clusters, 
squads,  and  outposts,  over 
their  grazing  territory,  especi- 
ally where  there  are  any  brush 
coverts,  it  takes  a  more  experi- 
enced eye  than  mine  to  judge 
if  all  are  there.  Some  border 
Mexicans  allege  that  they  can 
tell  each  individual  sheep  in  a 
big  flock,  after  being  a  few 
days  in  charge.  A  personal 
acquaintance,  however,  with 
the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual Greaser  making  such 
assertion  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ere  allowing  his  state- 
ment to  go  on  record  as 
a  fact.  The  herder  of  that 
ilk  is  wont,  as  a  class,  to 
handle  the  truth  somewhat 
carelessly,  or,  as  the  cowboy 
graphically  puts  it,  "A  dernecl 
Greaser  can  turn  loose  a  lie 
big  enough  to  wear  a  brand." 
Still,  trusting  to  luck  to 
vouchsafe  a  continuance  of 
pastoral  assistance,  I  had  kept 
my  own  counsel  about  things, 
and  had  retained  my  job. 
Then  the  lone  camp  idea  had 
been  suddenly  sprung  on  me, 
and  here  I  was.  After  a  little 
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thought  bestowed  on  the 
matter,  I  decided  that  it  was 
useless  for  me  to  aspire  to 
profioienoy  in  the  art  of  learn- 
ing to  tell  sheep  apart.  My 
talents,  I  felt,  did  not  lie  in 
that  line,  and  I  feared  that 
my  span  of  life  might  perhaps 
be  all  too  short  to  enable  me  to 
graduate  in  the  art.  There  are 
slight  variations  among  these 
creatures,  of  course,  and  in 
his  idle  moments  the  lone 
shepherd  may  fall  to  studying 
for  amusement  their  physiog- 
nomies while  they  are  nibbling 
round  him,  and  trying  to  find 
here  and  there  a  resemblance 
to  people  whom  he  has  known. 
Then  when  he  runs  across  the 
same  animal  on  another  day, 
he  feels  as  though  he  was 
meeting  with  an  acquaintance, 
and  wants  to  nod  and  smile. 

There  is,  in  this  proceeding, 
a  feeling  of  the  "society  where 
none  intrudes,"  and  it  gives 
him  a  mild  form  of  interest  in 
the  personalities  of  the  flock. 
Every  shepherd  invariably  be- 
lieves this  practice  to  be  a 
strictly  novel  invention  of  his 
own,  until  he  finds  out  from 
some  other  herder  to  whom  he 
is  imparting  the  idea  that  he 
too  has  done  the  identical 
thing.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  innocent  pastime  is  as 
ancient  as  the  laud  of  the 
Perizzites  and  the  herders  of 
Lot.  In  the  course  of  several 
weeks  with  my  flock,  I  found 
several  dozen  that  I  could 
identify  by  face  and  name,  but 
in  those  battalions  and  squad- 
rons of  mutton  it  was  hard  to 
chance  upon  them  very  often. 
If  in  his  calling,  in  order  to 
doctor  or  otherwise  attend  to 


any  particular  animal,  the 
shepherd  needs  to  find  it  again, 
it  is  well  to  simplify  matters 
by  crippling  it  slightly,  if  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  an  accu- 
rately discharged  chunk  of 
rock  or  other  missile,  thereby 
imparting  to  it  a  distinguish- 
able bobbing  gait  easily  detect- 
able by  the  eye.  Such  at  least 
was  the  simple  recipe  once 
given  to  me  by  a  brother 
pastor,  who  felt  himself,  no 
doubt,  far  enough  removed 
from  the  supervision  of  his 
employer,  or  the  vigilance  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  to  use  it  himself. 
Personally  I  considered  this  a 
drastic  and  inhumane  measure, 
only  to  be  introduced  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  with  special- 
ly aggravating  and  habitually 
straying  sinners. 

In  my  bunch  there  were  a 
few  sheep  on  whom  nature  had 
already  set  her  distinguishing 
seal  by  darker  colouring, 
brown  patch,  or  deformity. 
On  taking  charge  of  the  drove, 
I  was  given  to  understand 
that  by  close  attention  to  these 
it  could  be  ascertained  if  one 
were  losing  any.  The  scheme 
was  not  a  success.  Having 
duly  made  myself  familiar 
with  those  ringed,  mottled,  and 
streaked,  I  was  morally  per- 
suaded, for  a  solid  week,  that 
I  was  dropping  sheep  to  an 
enormous  extent ;  I  could  never 
see  half  of  these  any  more ; 
and  on  the  hunt  for  one  or 
other  of  them  I  put  in  some 
exceedingly  weary  times  of 
scouring  the  countryside  with 
an  assiduity  worthy  of  Jason 
in  his  quest  for  the  Golden 
Fleece,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  the  supposed  wanderers 
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had  made  no  further  escape 
than  that  of  my  own  observa- 
tion, having  never  been  really 
gone  at  all.  From  a  few  such 
desultory  trips  I  deduced  the 
moral  that  the  sheep  should  be 
taken  in  the  abstract,  and  that 
the  fewer  one  knew  as  entities 
the  better  for  one's  peace  of 
mind.  Most  animals  anyhow 
which  needed  looking  after,  for 
accidental  lacerations  or  abra- 
sions, were  generally  in  the 
drag  of  the  drive,  and  could 
readily  be  found  when  the  shep- 
herd in  his  veterinary  capacity 
wished  to  apply  his  one  and 
only  stocked  cure  and  panacea 
for  ovine  ills,  cresylic  salve. 
The  catching  of  fairly  hale 
and  hearty  sheep  in  big  corrals 
is  oftentimes  troublesome  to 
the  inexperienced.  In  these 
latitudes  of  lassoes  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  everybody  can 
suare,  when  he  so  desires, 
anything  on  four  legs,  be  it 
couchant,  marchant,  or  moving 
at  the  velocity  of  a  shooting- 
star,  provided  he  can  get 
within  rope's  -  length.  The 
fact  is  quite  forgotten  or  over- 
looked that  a  person  may  have 
been  reared  in  a  city  where 
the  catching  of  a  train  or  an 
omnibus  may  have  been  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  his 
business,  but  the  mystic  circling 
of  lariat  loop  an  art  of  cun- 
ning he  could  dispense  with. 
Each  lisping  male  child  of  the 
South- Western  ranche,  just  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  toddle 
into  the  vicinity  of  a  decrepit 
duck  or  a  sick  kitten,  com- 
mences practice  in  roping. 
From  his  first  efforts  with  his 
piece  of  string  he  continues 
through  a  graded  series  of 


puppy  -  dogs,  lambs,  calves, 
yearlings,  and  so  on,  till,  by 
the  time  he  has  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  he  can  at  head- 
long gallop  twine  the  biggest, 
wildest  thing  that  wears  hair, 
by  neck,  horns,  or  feet,  and 
hogtie  it  down  without  help. 
In  lieu  of  the  time-honoured 
orthodox  crook,  the  shepherd 
here  has  forty  feet  of  hempen 
rope,  with  a  nice  noose  adjust- 
ment, handed  to  him  in  a 
matter  -  of  -  course  way,  as 
though  he  might  be  about  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  a 
lynching  drama.  All  untut- 
ored as  I  then  was  in  rope 
work,  I  may  still  unboastingly 
say  that  I  could  catch  sheep 
even  in  my  earliest  attempts. 
Indeed  when  the  animals  were 
well  packed,  I  could  catch  quite 
a  number,  frequently  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  a  score,  in  one 
oast  of  nay  mighty  all-embrac- 
ing mesh.  My  difficulty  was 
to  learn  how  to  disentangle 
myself,  and  the  other  super- 
fluous fourteen  or  nineteen 
ensnared  strugglers,  and  still 
retain  the  one  of  my  aim  and 
selection.  In  the  mattes  en- 
suing upon  my  more  compre- 
hensive throws,  the  situations 
and  poses  in  which  I  some- 
times had  the  misfortune  to 
find  myself  were  alike  undig- 
nified and  trying. 

The  life,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
vegetating  process  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  round  of 
existence  of  the  solitary  pastor, 
is  not  complex.  It  is  rather 
the  acme  of  simplicity.  His 
tent  is  pitched  right  by  the 
fold,  which  is  constructed  of 
brush  just  high  enough  to 
make  the  inmates  believe  that 
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they  have  got  somewhere  and 
are  enclosed  for  the  night. 
At  the  first  streak  of  pale  cold 
dawn  he  leaves  his  cot  -  bed, 
which  he  stows  out  of  the  way 
as  he  clears  the  decks  for  rudi- 
mentary cookery.  If  there  is 
no  dew  on  the  grass,  he  can 
at  once  turn  out  his  charges 
on  their  day's  rambles,  while 
he  has  his  meal.  Dew  is  con- 
sidered here  to  be  harmful  to 
the  feet  of  the  sheep,  and  it 
has,  moreover,  a  tendency  to 
cause  them  to  keep  travelling 
instead  of  getting  down  to 
their  legitimate  occupation  of 
feeding.  There  are  few  shep- 
herds who  are  not  conscienti- 
ously mindful  of  this  precau- 
tionary measure  with  regard 
to  the  feet  of  the  sheep,  for 
they  find  it  saves  their  own 
at  the  same  time.  "When  the 
flock  has  got  fairly  scattered, 
or  is  getting  a  good  way  off, 
their  tender  quits  camp  and 
follows  on,  and  constitutes  him- 
self a  peripatetic  boundary  for 
the  day.  In  many  parts  of 
the  American  south  that  sup- 
posed universal  adjunct  of  the 
shepherd,  —  the  dog,  —  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  owners  of 
the  sheep  seldom  furnish  it  to 
a  white  man,  and  never  at  all 
if  the  herder  be  a  Mexican. 
They  have  found  that  many 
are  apt  to  abuse  the  sheep 
by  injudicious  dogging.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dog  himself 
is  often  the  chief  offender,  he 
being  an  underbred,  with  little 
about  him  of  the  grand  sag- 
acity of  the  Scottish  collie. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day 
he  is  given  to  secluding  him- 
self in  the  privacy  of  a  mud- 
hole,  wholly  indifferent  to  his 


master's  efforts  to  whistle  him 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
same  dog,  when  he  is  on  hand, 
and  has  undertaken  some  piece 
of  work,  cannot  be  induced  to 
desist  till  he  has  had  his  run 
out,  and  has  got  the  flock 
helter  -  skeltering  in  nervous 
panic  to  all  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Mine  had  these  sins 
of  omission  and  commission 
fully  developed.  Through  the 
day  he  was  a  systematic  shade- 
hunter  and  amphibian,  only  on 
view  at  intervals.  When  he 
emerged,  a  fearsome  sight,  from 
his  red  mudholes,  with  his  long 
coat  matted  with  mire,  the 
sheep  fled  from  him  in  panic 
terror.  By  shearing  him  close- 
ly I  corrected  his  wallowing 
habit  to  some  extent,  and  by 
an  unsparing  use  of  a  supple 
sprout  I  further  brought  him 
under  control.  But  withal, 
even  when  on  his  best  behav- 
iour, he  would  have  been  a 
discard  on  any  hillside  of  Cale- 
donia. In  justice  to  his  owners 
I  may  say  that  he  had  only 
been  supplied  at  my  special 
request,  and  upon  arrangement 
that  he  was  to  be  killed  or 
cured.  I  reconciled  my  con- 
science to  the  fulfilling  of  my 
part  of  the  contract  by  doing 
a  little  of  both. 

It  is  also  the  exception  for  a 
herder  to  be  provided  with  a 
pony,  plentiful  as  these  are. 
Most  ranchers  hold  firmly  to 
the  belief  that  a  herder  should 
travel  afoot,  the  idea  being 
that  the  comparatively  inferior 
agility  of  the  biped  is  less  liable 
to  overdo  that  of  the  sheep,  or 
knock  it  out  of  condition  by 
rapidity  of  movement.  It  was 
at  first  recommended  from 
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headquarters  that  I  adopt 
moral  suasion  arid  the  guiding 
and  befriending  system  of  herd- 
ing, and  that  instead  of  driv- 
ing, dogging,  or  otherwise 
licking  the  sheep  into  shape,  I 
should  get  the  things  to  centre 
their  affections  upon  me  and 
have  them  amenable  to  sooth- 
ing call,  and  ready  to  follow 
lovingly  as  I  strolled,  Corydon 
fashion,  at  their  head,  piping 
them  daintily  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
A  sweetly  pretty  picture,  but 
my  experience  was  that  it 
would  not  do  in  practice.  My 
predecessor  on  the  job  had  not 
hailed  from  Arcady,  and  had 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  in- 
herent timidity  of  these  crea- 
tures. By  dint  of  rough  treat- 
ment, surprise  sorties,  weird 
and  unholy  cries,  and  pro- 
miscuous pistol-shots,  he  had 
got  them  assured  that  man  was 
not  an  animal  whose  near  ac- 
quaintance it  was  well  to  cul- 
tivate. The  task  of  converting 
them,  after  his  ministrations,  to 
millennium  ways,  I  soon  dis- 
covered was  beyond  my  abili- 
ties, so  I  confined  my  attention 
to  the  inventing  and  perfecting 
of  novel  and  startling  screeches 
to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
save  my  steps  when  by  reason 
of  private  engagements  the 
dog  was  off  duty. 

How  these  Merino  sheep 
would  act  in  a  cool  climate  I 
cannot  say.  Throughout  my 
reign  the  atmosphere  was 
torrid,  and  the  sun  streamed 
down  with  scorching  rays  that 
searched  for  and  easily  found  me 
and  my  woolly  subjects  on  that 
scantily  shaded  expanse,  and 
scorched  us  to  a  frizzle.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day 
the  creatures  were  listless  and 


contrary,  never  exhibiting  any 
rightdown  enthusiasm  about 
things  mundane  save  at  salt- 
ing times,  when  they  came  to 
life  in  a  manner  that  took 
one's  breath  away.  In  the 
mornings  and  evenings  they 
displayed  a  little  energy ;  and 
in  their  pen  at  night,  when 
the  prowling  coyotes  came 
round,  they  were  galvanised 
into  alarming  briskness,  their 
fitful  baok-and-forward  rushes 
seriously  interfering  with  the 
slumbers  of  their  shepherd. 
Some  fourscore  of  them  carried 
bells,  by  way  of  intimidating 
night-marauders  ;  but  neither 
bells  nor  dog,  nor  anything  I 
could  do  in  the  way  of  shouts, 
put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  the 
prowlers,  who  shortly  got  the 
length  of  carrying  off  or  run- 
ning off  the  weaklings  bodily. 
When,  after  a  bit,  things  be- 
came too  bad,  I  tried  placing 
my  cot  in  the  middle  of  the 
pen.  I  was  soon  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  give  up  this  plan.  The 
everlasting  din  of  the  clashing 
bells,  the  short  scared  bleats  of 
the  sheep,  the  growling  of  the 
dog,  who  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  tackle  a  coyote,  and 
the  eerie  croakings  of  expectant 
buzzards  in  the  blackness  over- 
head, made  my  rest  hours  a 
sleepless  nightmare.  The  pre- 
caution was,  besides,  of  no 
effect,  for  the  artful  thieves 
managed  to  get  their  nightly 
toll  of  one  of  the  flock,  which 
they  devoured  a  short  distance 
from  the  pen,  the  scrap  re- 
mains of  the  feast  being  cleaned 
up  for  breakfast  by  the  buz- 
zards. Ere  long  the  camp  be- 
came quite  a  popular  restaurant 
for  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
Only  the  introduction  of  a 
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shot  -  gun  from  headquarters, 
and  the  illumination  of  the 
surroundings  with  the  .lantern 
and  a  fire  kept  burning,  put 
an  end  to  the  trouble. 

Fortunately   for    sheep-men, 
the    coyote    does    not     go    in 
bands.      Though    mainly    noc- 
turnal  in   his   habits,  he   is  a 
day  prowler  to  some  extent  as 
well,  and  his  slim  outline  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the   less   inhabited   West.      In 
size   and    appearance    he   is   a 
small  edition  of  the  wolf,  and 
passes  for  one,  though  he  is  a 
mere  apology,   with  a  pair  of 
jaws,   a   tail,  and  a   howl   de- 
signed on  a  quite  disproportion- 
ate and  altogether  unnecessarily 
generous  scale.     Remove  these 
three  features,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  very  little  coyote 
there   is   left.      The    residuum 
consists    chiefly    of    meanness. 
After    dark,    when,    like     the 
mocking-bird   and  the  night- 
ingale,   he    is    in    best    voice, 
the  extraordinary  cachinnating, 
demi -semiquaver,  long-drawn- 
out,  high-pitched  yowl  of  a  lone 
coyote     will     suddenly     break 
forth   in    the    stillness    within 
half   a    dozen    rods   of    camp, 
electrifying  a  stranger  into  the 
certainty  that  he  is  surrounded 
and    that    his    hour    is   come. 
The   full   hair-raising   oratorio 
chorus  performed  by  a  couple 
of  soprano  coyotes  is  a  thing 
which,    when    once    heard,    is 
always        remembered.        The 
favourite   gait    of    the   animal 
is   a   slink.     When  a  common 
dog,  or  even  two  common  dogs, 
half   as   big   again    as    he    is, 
set  off  after  him  to  run   him 
down,  the  coyote  lopes  off  on 
a   three-legged    hirple.      With 
his  head   screwed   round   over 


his  shoulder  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pursuers,  he  gets 
over  the  ground  at  a  remark- 
able pace.  Sometimes  the  dogs 
gain  on  him,  and  give  extra 
tongue  as  they  feel  they  are 
winning  and  about  to  destroy 
him.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happens.  The  coyote  plays 
trumps.  He  sits  down,  merely 
sits  right  down  on  his  hind- 
quarters, and  gazes  abstracted- 
ly around.  The  dogs  somehow 
stop,  and  proceed  no  nearer, — 
that  is,  three  times  out  of  four 
they  stop.  Should  they  keep 
on,  the  coyote  simply  picks 
himself  up,  and  getting  four 
legs  into  play  this  time,  leaves 
them  hands  down.  When  a 
coyote,  in  his  daytime  circuits, 
strikes  a  ranche-house  where 
fowls  are  kept,  and  the  people 
are  from  home,  he  regales  him- 
self, of  course,  but  that  is  not 
all.  His  meal  over,  he  goes  to 
scientific  sporting  with  live 
hens,  tossing  them  up  and 
catching  them  in  his  mouth, 
apparently  to  see  how  often 
he  can  do  it,  and  how  nearly 
he  can  pluck  a  fowl  before  a 
kill.  There  is  a  bounty  on  his 
head,  and  he  is  systematically 
poisoned  and  shot,  yet  he  is 
still  to  be  found  in  plenty. 
He  is  notoriously  hard  to  "spot 
kill "  with  a  rifle,  though  he 
tries  to  make  up  to  the  hunter 
for  this  disappointing  trait  by 
a  way  he  has,  as  a  ball  passes 
on  through  his  deceptive  fur, 
of  jumping  a  couple  of  cubits 
heavenward,  as  though  all  was 
over.  Even  if  hit  in  a  vital 
part,  he  will  frequently  do  one 
more  three  -  legged  inimitable 
sprint  to  where  he  moans  to 
die.  The  prairie  coyote  is  a 
genuine  humourist,  though 
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natural  history  books    do   not 
tell  us  so. 

A  sheep-herder  in  the  district 
of  which  I  write  is  privileged 
to  eat  mutton  at  his  discretion. 
Not  very  much  advantage, 
however,  is  taken  of  the  pre- 
rogative, the  operation  of 
butchering  involving  trouble, 
and  the  meat,  of  course,  in  the 
prevailing  high  temperature, 
keeping  but  a  short  time. 
The  Mexican  will  have  none 
of  it  at  all,  always  insisting 
on  being  well  supplied  with 
bacon.  During  an  eight 
months'  spell  of  tent  life  I 
more  than  once  ran  short  of 
provisions,  and  until  my  chuck- 
box  was  replenished  I  had  per- 
force to  indulge  in  mutton  diet 
ad  nauseam.  I  consumed  the 
flesh  to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
that  for  a  long  time  I  was 
almost  ashamed  to  look  a  sheep 
square  in  the  face. 

Elusive  as  the  mirage  of  the 
plains  are  the  charms  of  pas- 
toral life  upon  them.  On  a 
snap  judgment  it  might  be 
thought  that  "  this  our  life 
exempt  from  public  haunt  " 
was  ;an  ideal  one  for  lifting 
a  man  out  of  his  petty  self, 
and  promoting  within  him  a 
peaceful  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Nevertheless,  lover  or  wor- 
shipper of  nature  if  you  be, 
in  order  to  get  the  fullest  joy 
out  of  her  that  she  is  capable 
of  yielding,  you  cannot  go  into 
her  solitudes  and  find  it  in 
company  with  a  bunch  of 
sheep.  The  loneliness  you  may 
get  used  to,  the  primitive  you 
may  get  used  to,  and  may 
after  a  while  possibly  even  en- 
joy, but  the  incubus  of  these 
ever-present  woollies,  and  some 
incidentals  of  attendance  upon 


them,  detract  over-much  from 
the    calm.      There    are    many 
minor     troubles     and     harass- 
ments  in  the  life  of  a  herder. 
One  of  them  is  ants.     In  idle 
moments,    when    the    flock    is 
resting,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  loiter  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  no  need    of 
following   the  good  old  advice 
of  going  to  the  ant  in  order  to 
consider   her  ways.     She  goes 
to  you  and   she  goes  for  you, 
and  she  brings  her  sisters  and 
her  cousins  to  promenade  over 
you  and  sample  you  and  help 
to  keep  you  amused.     The  earth 
teems  with   her.     Microscopic, 
medium,  and  overgrown,  golden, 
red,  brown,  and   black,  she   is 
everywhere.     Select  your  place 
and  sit  down  anywhere  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  soon 
her  thin  various-hued  lines  be- 
gin   to  lead    up    to    you    from 
different  directions.     She  bites, 
and  the  less  visible  she  is  the 
harder  and  the  more  she  bites, 
and  the  bite  is  sore.     Woe- be- 
tide the  shepherd  of  lethargic 
turn  who  chances  to  drop  into 
slumber   in    one    of    her   extra 
thickly    peopled    zones.      One 
heavy     sleeper     who     did     so 
found  that  his  noonday  siesta 
cost   him  a  few  days   in  bed, 
and  much  pathological  research 
to  allay  the  inflammation.     Un- 
less care  is  taken,  the  ant,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  friends, 
finds  her  way  into  your  food, 
and     her     aromatic     flavour, 
albeit   some   tribes  of   Indians 
claim    it    is     wholesome     and 
much    enjoy   it,    is   purely   an 
acquired   taste.     It    was    ever 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  with 
me  that  I  had  not  acquired  it 
in  early  life. 

Another  of  the  ills  incidental 
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to  the  craft  of  the  gentle  tent- 
ing shepherd  is  the  dustiness 
thereof.  Thirty-five  hundred 
sheep  have  fourteen  thousand 
trotters,  and  these  continually 
triturating  the  arid  surface  of 
the  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  corrals  and  watering-places 
particularly,  add  an  alkaline 
element  to  the  atmosphere  that 
the  human  lungs  were  not  de- 
signed to  utilise.  As  the  tent 
is  set  so  near  to  the  fold,  one's 
food  at  times  is  gritty  and 
nasty.  "  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn," is  our  decree,  yet  the 
surfeited  shepherd  is  at  times 
tempted  to  think  that  the 
thing  can  be  just  a  little  over- 
done. Then  as  another  dis- 
turbance of  the  even  tenor  of 
one's  way,  there  are  the  roaming 
prairie  cattle.  Wild  and  wan- 
ton, yet  inquisitive,  they  come 
round  in  the  absence  of  the 
shepherd :  with  alert  nostril 
divining  they  are  come  into  the 
magic  precincts  of  salt,  and 
that  the  same  is  probably 
sack  -  enshrined  beneath  that 
conical  canvas  erection,  they 
make  short  work  of  any  feeble 
fence  outworks,  and  proceed  to 
business.  By  one  of  nature's 
inscrutable  laws,  salt  -  hungry 
cattle  become  at  once  omnivor- 
ous, and  will  attack  cloth, 
rope,  or  leather  with  avidity. 
Anything  else  that  comes  their 
way,  in  their  search  for  the 
coveted  salt,  has  to  take  its 
chance.  Thus  when  you  arrive 
home  of  an  evening,  and  find  a 
section  gnawed  out  of  your 
half-overturned  tent,  a  blanket 
in  a  masticated  frazzle,  your 
spare  boots  a  partially  devoured 
pulpy  wad,  and  the  camp  in 
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general  indicating  the  passage 
of  a  recent  whirlwind,  you  will 
know  that  a  cow  has  called. 
To  safeguard  against  these 
cattle,  insects,  and  other  dep- 
redators, the  plan  is  adopted 
in  many  places  of  substituting 
a  waggon  for  the  tent.  Besides 
being  more  proof  against  in- 
road, it  is  more  reliable  in  the 
event  of  storms,  which  in  their 
intensity  here  oftentimes  lay  a 
tent  low,  unless  it  is  extra  well 
gnyed.  With  a  waggon  on 
the  spot,  more  frequent  moves 
of  camp  can  be  made  to  get  to 
fresh  pasturage  and  less  dust- 
ridden  sites.  The  caravan  of 
the  European  gypsy  would  be 
a  boon  to  the  West. 

My  own  heaviest  trials,  how- 
ever, came  from  two  members 
of  the  flock  itself, — two  beauti- 
ful, silky,  milky-white,  innocent- 
looking  creatures  of  the  Angora 
goat  family.  Popularly  be- 
lieved to  possess  a  certain 
mascot  or  healthful  virtue,  one 
or  more  of  these  animals  is 
sometimes  inserted  in  a  band 
of  sheep.  Among  the  dirty 
grey  billows  of  sheep  fleece 
their  snowy  forms  show  up 
like  beacon-lights,  for  they  are 
always  spotless.  They  are  cool 
and  easy-mannered,  and  seem- 
ingly hold  their  wool-bearing 
companions  somewhat  in  dis- 
dain. When  overcrowded  in 
a  press  in  the  pen,  they  will 
perch  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep 
or  step  over  them  to  a  more 
airy  point  of  vantage,  the  top 
of  the  fence  by  preference. 
The  hours  never  hang  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  a  goat.  Seem- 
ingly requiring  but  little  grass 
nourishment  as  compared  with 
the  sheep,  they  find  much  leis- 
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ure,  which  they  spend  in  incit- 
ing to  wander,  or  in  stirring 
up  strife  and  mischief.  Ever 
restless  as  lost  spirits,  they  will 
go  from  bunch  to  bunch  of  re- 
cumbent ones  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  rout  them  up  for 
the  very  fun  of  the  thing. 
Should  the  herder  leave  any 
article  on  the  ground,  and  turn 
his  back  for  a  minute,  in  their 
nimbly  omnipresent  way  they 
are  on  the  scene  at  once  to  test 
its  edibility.  As  with  the  salt- 
seeking  cow,  few  things,  pro- 
vided they  are  novelties,  come 
amiss  to  their  palate.  A 
healthy  Angora  will  quit  the 
most  succulent  herbage  any 
time  for  a  felt  hat  or  a  pocket 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
then  proceed  to  hunt  for  a  tin 
can  for  further  sustenance. 
Their  mythical  archetype,  Pan 
himself,  could  hardly  have  as- 
sumed more  airs  than  do  they 
when  the  flock  is  strung  out 
on  the  move.  In  their  regula- 
tion post  in  the  van  they  will 
lead  on  tirelessly,  mile  after 
mile,  just  so  long  as  they  can 
get  a  following,  or  until  their 
human  lieutenant  in  command 
takes  measures  to  dissuade 
them.  A  mere  man  need  never 
try  to  lay  hold  of  the  Angora 
to  tie  it  up  or  hobble  it.  When, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  sheep 
and  myself,  I  deemed  it  essential 
to  curtail  the  rascally  activities 
of  mine,  I  was  engaged  for  days 
in  active  bombardment  ere  I 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
the  requisite  crippled  gait  at 
which  I  was  striving.  But  I 
did  it.  "  Sermons  in  stones  " 
are  good  medicine  for  a  goat. 
Before  the  reader  condemns  the 
barbarity  of  this  recorded  act, 
let  him  for  a  spell  experience 


the  unregenerate  sinfulness  of 
the  Western  Angora.  It  was 
not  until  after  I  had  done  PO 
myself  that  I  found  I  had 
hitherto  totally  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the 
goat  as  the  scriptural  symbol 
of  the  left-hand  group. 

It  is  good  for  the  lone 
camper  that  the  weather  of 
the  plains  stands  pretty  much 
at  set  fair,  and  permits  of  so 
much  outdoor  life,  for  his 
abode,  as  supplied,  is  quite 
insufficient  in  texture  and 
fixings  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection when  the  elements  do 
take  to  revelling.  Here  the 
spring  or  summer  shower  is 
very  apt  to  indulge  in  horse- 
play, accompanied  by  electrical 
effects  and  mad  wind  squalls, 
finishing  up  with  a  grand 
finale  of  hail.  The  dimensions 
of  the  hailstones  that  frequently 
come  hurtling  down  I  could 
give,  were  I  so  minded,  for  I 
have  taken  their  measure- 
ments, but  I  prefer  not  to 
risk  my  reputation  for  veracity. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  initiation 
on  that  exposed  wilderness  I 
would  have  cheerfully  swapped 
my  birthright  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  a  suit  of  mail. 
Heavy  storms  pass  freely 
through  old  wind  -  drawn 
canvas,  and  within  -  doors  is 
often  nearly  as  moist  as  with- 
out. The  tent  is  so  ridicul- 
ously small  that  the  occupant 
has  to  learn  to  stow  himself 
in  small  compass,  but  he  can 
solace  himself,  as  he  accommo- 
dates his  extremities  and  angles 
into  its  limitations,  with  the 
philosophy  of  Epictetus,  that 
"it  is  better  that  great  souls 
should  live  in  small  houses 
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rather  than  mean  slaves  lurk 
in  great  houses."  Besides  the 
need  of  philosophy  to  uphold 
him,  the  sheep-tender,  or  tender- 
foot, needs  a  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing, the  more  the  better.  No 
matter  how  handicapped  he 
may  be  by  culinary  incon- 
veniences, no  matter  how  the 
sheep  may  want  to  monopolise 
him,  he  must  avoid  getting 
lazy  or  slipshod  in  his  methods. 
Easygoing  fellows  get  messy 
and  slouchy  in  a  hurry,  and  put 
up  with  any  old  indigestible 
horror  rather  than  go  to  extra 
trouble.  Bacon,  beans,  dried 
fruit,  and  flour  are  all  subject 
to  the  chemistry  of  cooking, 
and  a  systematic  failure  to 
bring  them  under  its  laws  soon 
results  in  an  interference  with 
the  health  of  the  heartiest. 
Empysemia,  prickly  heat,  and 
other  complaints  which  herd- 
ers are  bothered  with,  origin- 
ate in  the  frying-pan  and  the 
"  piggmg  "  offhand  ways  very 
much  in  vogue.  One  cooking 
in  the  twenty  -  four  hours  is 
made  to  do.  A  royal  "  stodge  " 
in  the  evening  is  followed  by  a 
scrappy  breakfast  at  dawn  and 
a  fast  through  the  long  day. 
Without  proper  arrangement 
and  forethought  the  drinking- 
water  may  be  a  nectar  calcu- 
lated to  end  the  life  of  a  mule. 
It  appears  to  matter  little  to 
some  easygoers  whether  it  be 
"plumb  gyppy"  —  i.e.,  highly 
charged  with  sulphate  of  lime 
or  alkali — or  full  to  that  excess 
of  organic  matter  in  suspension 
that  merits  the  qualification 
"  sheepy." 

The  pay  of  the  herder  is 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars 
a-month.  If  he  becomes  enam- 
oured of  the  life,  or  sufficiently 


inured  to  it  to  stick  to  it,  he 
can  accumulate  modestly,  for 
his  spending  outlets  are  practi- 
cally nil.  He  has  not  even 
the  facilities  of  the  cowboy, 
whose  more  nomadic  calling 
takes  him  periodically  within 
easy  distance  of  some  thirst- 
slaking  resort  where  he  can 
melt  his  dollars  with  the  pro- 
verbial diluent  medium  of  red 
paint.  The  recreative  side  of 
the  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hours  when  the  woolly  wethers 
are  on  good  behaviour,  when 
the  day's  weather  is  not  im- 
moderately warm,  when  pas- 
ture is  abundant,  and  the 
range  presents  the  luxury  of 
inviting  live-oak  or  hackberry 
shade,  and  when  the  creek,  in 
place  of  resembling  a  section 
of  dusty  highway  with  inter- 
mittent holes  of  unwholesome 
sliminess,  has  some  remote  sug- 
gestion of  the  burn  "that 
wimples  tae  the  sea,"  and 
holds  water  good  for  man  and 
beast.  Given  these  conditions, 
an  inquiring  or  a  contempla- 
tive man  can  find  opportun- 
ity for  "  penetrating  into  the 
arcana  of  Nature  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  her  high- 
est laws " ;  or  he  can  store 
his  brain  from  well  -  thumbed 
volume,  all  undistracted. 
Among  the  fauna  he  has  many 
highly  entertaining  neighbours 
and  sharers  of  his  wilds,  such 
as  prairie  dogs,  badgers,  kan- 
garoo rats,  and  reptiles  of  the 
lizard  and  snake  families,  that 
repay  watching  and  studying 
in  their  natural  haunts.  On 
my  visiting  list  I  had  several 
friends  of  the  much-maligned 
skunk  tribe  that  used  to  call 
on  me  in  the  morning,  and 
sometimes  stop  for  breakfast. 
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Unmolested,  their  manners 
could  not  have  been  taken 
exception  to  in  any  circle. 
The  sheep  themselves  I  never 
could  find  to  be  animals  of 
interest.  Maybe  that  was  as 
much  my  fault  as  theirs.  It 
is  always  pleasing,  however,  to 
chronicle  some  good  of  any  one, 
and  I  was  almost  forgetting 
that  even  the  Merino  should 
have  its  due.  There  was  one 
respect  in  which  I  had  to  bow 
to  its  superior  intelligence. 
On  one  range  upon  which  it 
was  my  lot  to  herd,  the  country 
had  been  particularly  well 
smoothed  out  with  nature's 
Hat-iron,  and  its  dead  level 
was  clothed  with  chaparral 
scrub,  —  a  mean  combination, 
causing  a  man  to  look  well 
to  his  daily  goings  and  com- 
ings if  he  would  avoid  losing 
track  of  his  whereabouts.  In 
this  tnuy  chingana  or  labyrin- 
thian  section,  in  spite  of  vari- 
ous markers  I  had  set  up  as 
guide  -  posts,  my  bump  of 
locality  was  at  fault  on  several 
occasions,  and  at  homing  time 
I  found  I  had  no  notion  of 
where  home  lay.  Conceding 
the  point  as  to  the  superiority 
of  man's  cerebral  developments 
as  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
the  sheep's,  I  gracefully  abdi- 
cated command,  and  was  grati- 
fied each  time  to  find  ourselves 
grazed  into  camp  safely,  some 
three  hours  after  dark.  It  is 
well  to  salt  sheep  the  first  day 
at  a  new  pen,  if  you  have  reason 
to  doubt  your  talents  as  guide. 
The  sheep  never  forget  the 
spot.  Shortcomings  of  this 
sort  take  down  a  novice  some 
points  in  his  own  estimation, 
though  the  sheep  do  not  seem 


to  keep  it  up  against  him.  It 
is  more  than  probable  the  goats 
are  fully  alive  to  the  irony  of 
the  situation. 

There  are  no  epochs  in  the 
life  of  the  Western  sheep,  so 
why  should  there  be  in  that 
of  the  shepherd  ?  To  him  time 
is  but  a  round  of  sun-ups  and 
sun-downs.  Monday  is  as 
Sunday,  and  both  days  are  as 
the  other  five.  Before  he  knows 
it,  should  he  not  indulge  in 
the  frivolity  of  keeping  a  pains- 
taking calendar,  he  has  lost 
track,  utterly,  irretrievably. 
In  the  aching  wilderness,  to  be 
quite  sure  of  reading  your 
Sunday  chapter,  you  had  better 
carry  the  good  volume  with 
you  daily. 

The  men  who  follow  the 
pursuit  of  herding  should  make 
use  of  their  odd  time.  They 
do  not.  In  the  South -West 
they  are  mostly  the  Mexican, 
or  some  dull  insipid  white, 
caring  neither  for  nature's 
holy  charms  nor  for  books. 
Those  who  are  uncaring  if  the 
fresh  damp  scent  of  the  print- 
ing-press- has  evanesced  from 
the  folds  of  their  newspaper 
three  moons  ago,  or  those  who 
have  agrestic  instincts  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  primi- 
tive in  all  things,  who  can  rub 
thoughts  with  mother  earth, 
and  sigh  not  for  the  fleshpots 
of  society  and  the  vanities  of 
the  twentieth  century,  may 
venture  upon  the  gentle  career. 
The  others  may  keep  away. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  however, 
a  sojourn  with  the  sheep  of  the 
American  South- West  would 
be,  for  most,  an  experience  to 
which  distance  would  lend 
enchantment. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-THREE. — THE   REAL   MR  WELWYN. 


"  There  is  an  evenin'  paper — " 

quavered  Mr  Stillbottle 
blithely,  with  his  feet  upon 
the  kitchen  hob, 

— "  which  is  published  in  the  moniin'. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Star  !  " 

He  unfolded  the  early  edition 
of  the  organ  iu  question  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  laboured 
perusal  of  the  list  of  probable 
starters  for  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  now  looming  in  the 
immediate  future;  for  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
his  premonitions  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  winner  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  prophet 
retained  by  the  management. 
Apparently  they  did ;  for 
presently  the  paper  was  laid 
aside  with  a  contented  sigh, 
and  the  student  of  form  re- 
sumed the  hoary  lay  which 
anxiety  connected  with  the  in- 
vestment of  his  newly-acquired 
capital  had  caused  him  momen- 
tarily to  abandon. 

"  Twinkle,  Star ! 
Tiddley  Wink  ! 

Twinkle  on  till  you  dunno  where  you  are  ! 
Oh,ioe'll  make  things  warm  for  'Arcourt 
If  'e  ever  comes  down  our  court  ! 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle,  little  St — " 

Conscious  of  a  draught  upon 
the  back  of  his  neck,  the  vocal- 
ist turned  uneasily  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.  It  had 
opened  some  six  inches,  reveal- 


ing to  view  a  pair  of  cherubic 
heads,  set  one  above  the  other. 
Each  head  was  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  quite  circular  blue  eyes, 
which  surveyed  Mr  Stillbottle 
with  unwinking  and  unnerving 
ecstasy. 

"The  Funny  Man!"  pro- 
claimed The  Cure  joyously. 

"  Yesh,"  agreed  The  Caution. 
"  Lesh  box  him." 

The  pair  entered  the  room 
hand  in  hand,  and  advanced 
grimly  to  the  attack. 

Mr  Stillbottle  hastily  re- 
moved his  feet  from  the  hob. 

"You  two,"  he  announced, 
"  can  get  on  out  of  this.  I  ain't 
never  done  you  no  'arm,  'ave 
I  ?  "  he  added  appealiugly  ;  "so 
I  ask  you " 

At  this  point  The  Caution 
dealt  him  a  playful  but  dis- 
abling blow  in  the  waistcoat. 
The  Cure,  with  a  shriek  of 
rapture,  seized  Mr  Stillbottle's 
frayed  coat  by  the  tails  and 
whirled  its  owner  round  three 
times  upon  his  axis. 

"  Now  catch  me ! "  she 
shrieked. 

"If  I  do "  gasped  Mr 

Stillbottle,  clutching  dizzily 
at  the  mantelpiece.  Further 
words  failed  him,  and  entrench- 
ing himself  behind  a  table  he 
waited  like  a  hunted  animal 
for  the  further  assaults  of  his 
enemies. 
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He  was  not  kept  long  in 
suspense.  Having  armed  them- 
selves with  the  fire-irons,  the 
two  affectionate  but  boisterous 
infants  were  upon  the  point  of 
inaugurating  a  game  of  what 
they  called  "  beat-the-carpet  " 
— it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
specify  the  role  assigned  to  Mr 
Stillbottle  —  when  the  door 
opened,  revealing  the  welcome 
figure  of  Dicky  Mainwaring. 

Straightway  weapons  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  new- 
comer found  himself  the  centre 
of  a  cloud  of  embraces.  Dicky 
was  a  prime  favourite  with 
children  and  dogs — no  bad  test 
of  character  either. 

Presently,  having  shaken 
himself  free  from  the  un- 
maidenly  caresses  of  the 
youngest  Miss  Welwyn,  Dicky 
became  aware  of  the  pathetic 
presence  of  Mr  Stillbottle. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Russell," 
he  said.  "  You  are  just  the 
man  I  want  to  see." 

"  You  can  see  me  as  often 
and  as  long  as  you  like,  sir," 
replied  the  afflicted  Russell  fer- 
vently, "  if  only  you'll  put  those 
two  imps  on  the  other  side  of 
that  door." 

"Certainly,"  said  Dicky. 
"  Now  you  two,  skedaddle  !  " 

To  the  amazement  and  ad- 
miration of  their  late  victim 
the  two  freebooters  departed 
immediately,  merely  pausing 
to  receive  a  valedictory  embrace 
from  their  eviotor.  Dicky 
closed  the  door  upon  them,  and 
motioning  the  broker's  man  to 
a  chair,  inquired  : 

"  Where  is  everybody  this 
morning,  Mr  Russell?" 

"  My  name,  in  mufti,  to  my 
friends,"  replied  the  grateful 


Russell,  "is  Stillbottle.  But 
you  was  asking  about  '  every- 
body.' Moauin'  the  Barcelona 
Troupe  of  Performing  Nuts  ?  " 

Dicky  nodded. 

"Upstairs,  most  of 'em,"  said 
Stillbottle.  "All  but  your  little 
bit.  She  'as  gone  out." 

Dicky  looked  up  sharply. 

"For  long?"  he  asked. 

"I  couldn't  say,"  replied  the 
broker's  man.  "  She  didn't  tell 
me  'er  plans.  Perce  has  gone 
to  the  City.  Mother  and  the 
little  'un  are  a-makin'  of  the 
beds.  The  Principal  Filbert  is 
still  between  the  sheets.  I'm 
the  only  member  of  the  cast 
visible  at  present.  But  as  you 
say  it's  me  you  came  to  see, 
perhaps  you'll  kindly  state  your 
business." 

Dicky  did  so. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
he  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  restored  to  its  usual 
aspect  of  dingy  propriety  after 
yesterday's  junketings.  He 
noticed  that  his  carnations  had 
disappeared. 

Mr  Welwyn  was  just  enter- 
ing from  his  bedroom.  At  the 
sight  of  Dicky  he  started,  but 
recovering  himself  with  his 
usual  readiness,  shook  hands. 

"Good  morning,  Mr  Main- 
waring,"  he  said.  "  Be  seated." 

Dicky  complied.  "  You  seem 
surprised  to  see  me,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"  Frankly,"  replied  Mr  Wel- 
wyn, "I  am.  After  our  treat- 
ment of  you  yesterday  I  hardly 
expected  you  to  return.  I  can 
only  extenuate  our  perform- 
ance by  assuring  you  that 
what  looked  like  a  carefully 
graduated  series  of  insults  was 
nothing  more  than  the  logical, 
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if  unforeseen,  development  of 
a  somewhat  childish  attempt 
upon  our  part  to  delude  your 
family  into  the  impression  that 
our  circumstances  were  not  so 
straitened  as,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are.  We  meant  well, 
but " 

Mr  Welwyu  concluded  this 
explanation  with  a  rather  help- 
less gesture.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward and  difficult  moment. 
With  all  his  faults  he  was  a 
man  of  feeling,  with  a  gentle- 
man's inherent  distaste  for 
anything  savouring  of  sharp 
practice ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  boy  before  him  felt  the 
situation  as  acutely  as  himself. 
There  are  few  sadder  sights 
than  that  of  an  old  man  eating 
humble-pie  to  a  young  man. 

But  Dicky,  The  Freak,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
answered  gravely — 

"  The  point  of  view  which  I 
prefer  to  take,  Mr  Welwyn,  is 
this — that  you  were  all  trying 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  Tilly." 

"Thank  you,  Dick,"  said 
Mr  Welwyn  simply.  "Still, 
there  was  a  second  reason 
which  I  thought  might  per- 
haps keep  you  away." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Well — the  presence  in  one's 
abode  of  a  sheriff's  officer  is 
apt  to  exercise  a  dispersive 
influence  upon  one's  calling 
acquaintance." 

"  On  this  occasion,  however," 
replied  Dicky  serenely,  "you 
will  find  that  a  calling  ac- 
quaintance has  dispersed  the 
sheriff's  officer." 

Mr  Welwyn,  who  had  been  per- 
ambulating the  room,  stopped 
dead. 

"You    don't    mean    to    tell 


me,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the 
fellow  is  gone?" 

Dicky  nodded.  "Five  min- 
utes ago,"  he  said. 

"But — I  don't  understand," 
muttered  the  elder  man.  "Did 
you  kick  him  out  ?  If  so,  the 
fat  is  in  the  fire  with  a " 

"He  left  this  behind  him," 
interposed  Dicky  awkwardly. 
"Under  the  circumstances — I 
took  the  liberty." 

Mr  Wely  wn  gazed  long  and 
silently  at  the  stamped  docu- 
ment which  lay  beneath  his 
eyes.  Then  he  looked  up  at 
Dicky  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  shake  hands;  then 
drew  back  and  bowed,  not 
without  dignity. 

"Mr  Mainwaring,"  he  said, 
"I  thank  you.  I  will  leave  it 
at  that.  If  I  possessed  a  less 
intimate  knowledge  of  my  own 
character  I  should  hasten  to 
give  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment which  at  this  moment 
dominates  my  mind — namely, 
a  sincere  determination  never 
to  rest  until  I  have  repaid 
you  this  sum.  But  I  have 
not  arrived  at  my  present 
estate  without  learning  that 
any  such  impulse  on  my  part 
would  be  entirely  transitory. 
From  the  age  of  five  I  can 
never  recollect  having  formed 
a  single  resolution  that  I  was 
able  to  keep.  I  therefore  accept 
your  very  generous  aid  without 
protest  or  false  pride.  My 
wife,  of  course,  would  not 
approve.  She  comes  of  a  class 
whose  sole  criterion  of  respect- 
ability is  a  laborious  solvency 
during  life  and  an  expensive 
funeral  after  death.  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  belittling 
her.  She  is  the  one  sound  in- 
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vestment  I  ever  made.  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  the  facts 
of  our  courtship  and  marriage ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  this,  my 
boy,  that  if  ever  a  man  had 
real  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
and  proud  of  his  wife,  that 
man  is  Lucius  Welwyn.  And 
the  extraordinary  part  of  it  all 
is  that  she  is  proud  of  me — me  ! 
Instead  of  acting  like  a  sensible 
woman  and  deploring  me  as  a 
commercial  and  domestic  liabil- 
ity, she  persists  in  exalting 
me  into  an  asset  of  the  first 
water.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
dispel  these  illusions  of  hers. 
In  a  woman's  hands  an  illusion, 
after  she  has  fashioned  it  to 
the  shape  that  pleases  her, 
hardens  into  a  solid,  enduring, 
and  comforting  fact.  Perhaps, 
then,  things  are  best  as  they 
are.  But  I  cherish  no  illusions 
about  myself.  I  know  my 
limits.  I  am  a  considerate 
husband  and  an  affectionate 
father.  My  temper,  except  at 
times  of  the  severest  domestic 
stringency,  is  irreproachable  ; 
and  I  find  myself  generally 
regarded  as  good  company  by 
my  friends.  But  I  am  not  a 
worldly  success.  I  take  life 
too  easily,  perhaps.  I  allow 
others  to  step  over  my  head. 
I  am  too  ready  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  passing  show  rather 
than  plunge  in  and  take  my 
part." 

The  speaker  paused,  and  for 
a  moment  his  glance  rested 
upon  the  honest,  rather  puzzled, 
but  deeply  interested  eyes  of 
the  young  man  upon  the  sofa. 
Suddenly  an  exposition  of 
candour  came  upon  Mr  Wel- 
wyn. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  he  said 


in  a  less  buoyant  tone,  "  when 
these  propensities  of  mine  used 
to  distress  me.  The  day  I  was 
deprived  of  my  Fellowship,  for 
instance " 

His  voice  shook  suddenly. 

"Don't  tell  me  about  it,  sir, 
if  you  would  rather  not,"  said 
Dicky  quietly. 

"  For  drunkenness,  Mr  Main- 
waring  —  for  drunkenness  !  " 
burst  out  Mr  Welwyn.  "Not 
for  chronic,  sordid  soaking — 
that  has  never  been  a  foible  of 
mine  —  but  1'or  characteristic 
inability  to  do  things  in  their 
right  order.  Take  warning  by 
me,  Dick,  and  never  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  I  had 
been  invited  to  lecture  to  a  very 
learned  body  upon  a  very 
special  occasion.  A  successful 
appearance  would  have  gained 
me  my  F.R.S.  The  natural 
and  proper  course  for  me  to 
pursue  was  to  deliver  the 
lecture  first  and  treat  myself 
to  a  magnum  of  champagne 
afterwards.  What  I  actually 
did  was  to  treat  myself  to  the 
magnum  of  champagne  and 
then  deliver  the  lecture.  I 
may  say  with  all  modesty  that 
that  lecture  caused  a  profound 
sensation.  It  is  still  quoted — 
but  not  in  text-books;  and  it 
ended  my  University  career. 
My  life  since  has  been  a  series 
of  similar  incidents — disasters 
arising  from  my  inherent  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between 
the  time  to  be  merry  and  the 
time  to  sing  psalms.  Still,  I 
keep  on  smiling.  Fortune  has 
not  touched  me  for  many 
years  now.  Fortune  likes  fresh 
blood :  once  you  get  used  to 
her  she  leaves  you  alone.  You 
see  the  manner  of  man  I  now 
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am — a  seasoned  philosopher — 
a  man  who  takes  life  as  it 
oomes — a  man  who  never  meets 
trouble  half-way  —  a  man  un- 
burdened by  the  sentimental 
craving,  so  prevalent  in  this 
hysterical  age,  to  confer  un- 
solicited benefits  upon  his 
fellows — a  man  unhampered  at 
the  same  time  by  narrow 
scruples  about  accepting,  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered, 
the  occasional  assistance  of  his 
friends !  In  short,  a  sane, 
dispassionate,  evenly-balanced 
man  of  the  world,  insured 
against  sudden  upheaval  by  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  against 
depression  of  spirits  by  a  sense 
of  humour." 

Mr  Welwyn  paused  again, 
and  there  was  another  silence, 
punctuated  by  the  rattle  of 
traffic  outside.  Presently  he 
continued,  in  yet  another 
mood  : — 

"  Sometimes  my  point  of 
view  changes.  I  look  at  my- 
self, and  what  do  I  see?  An 
elderly,  shabby-genteel  inhabi- 
tant of  Bloomsbury,  with  not 
a  single  memory  of  the  past  to 
fall  back  on,  save  that  of  a 
youth  utterly  wasted — a  youth 
hung  about  with  golden  oppor- 
tunities, each  and  all  suc- 
cessively disregarded  from  a 
fatuous,  childish  belief  that  the 
supply  was  inexhaustible — and 
with  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  a  further  period  of  de- 
pendence upon  a  wife  who  is 
as  much  my  moral  superior  as 
she  is  my  social  inferior.  An 
earner  of  casual  guineas  —  a 
picker  up  of  stray  newspapers 
— the  recipient  of  refreshment 
respectfully  proffered  by  unin- 
telleotual  but  infinitely  more 


worthy  associates  in  bar- 
parlours.  A  loafer — a  waster 
— a  failure  !  That,  Mr  Main- 
waring,  is  the  father  of  the  girl 
whom  you  desire  to  marry.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  what  you  would  call 
religious,  but  sometimes  the 
impulse  comes  upon  me — and 
I  obey  it  forthwith  —  to  go 
down  upon  my  knees  and  thank 
God  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  my  children  take 
after  their  mother." 

The  broken  scholar  dropped 
wearily  into  his  chair. 

"  Youth  !  Youth  !  Youth  1 
Youth  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Re- 
joice, O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth ! " 

His  head  slipped  down  be- 
tween his  hands. 

Dicky,  curiously  stirred,  at- 
tempted to  say  some  word,  but 
nothing  came. 

Suddenly  Mr  Welwyn  sprang 
to  his  feet.  The  cloud  had 
lifted,  or  else  pride  had  come 
to  the  rescue.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which. 

"Dick,"  he  said,  "I  perceive 
from  your  attitude  that  you 
are  about  to  be  sympathetic. 
Don't !  Sympathy  is  wasted 
on  me.  In  five  minutes  from 
now  this  mood  will  have  passed. 
In  half-au-hour  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  an  ostrich  with  its 
head  in  the  sand.  That  has 
been  my  lifelong  posture,  and 
a  very  comfortable  posture  too, 
once  you  get  used  to  it.  It  is 
only  when  one  comes  up  to 
breathe  that  things  hurt  a  bit. 
Now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
must  go  out.  I  have  had  a  letter 
this  morning  offering  me  some 
exceedingly  welcome  and  pos- 
sibly permanent  work.  I  do 
not  know  where  Tilly  is,  but 
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she  should  be  iu  presently.  I 
do  not  ask  what  your  business 
with  her  may  be.  I  have  no 
right — and  no  need." 

The  two  men  shook  hands. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Dick,"  said 
Mr  Welwyn,  "and  thank  you 
for  the  very  unobtrusive  manner 
in  which  you  have  helped  a 
lame  dog  over  a  stile." 

Next  moment  the  door  closed, 
and  he  was  gone. 

"We  are  queer  mixtures," 
mused  philosophic  Dicky.  .  .  . 
"I  wonder  where  Tilly  is." 

•          •          i          •          .          • 

Five  minutes  later  the  draw- 
ing-room door  opened  again, 
this  time  to  admit  little  'Melia. 
At  the  spectacle  of  her  late 
ally  sprawling  at  ease  before 
the  scanty  fire  she  paused  and 
drew  back. 

"Hallo,  'Melia  !"  said  Dicky 
cheerfully. 

"  Hallo  !  "  replied  Amelia 
cautiously.  "Have  you  come 
to — see  mother?" 

"  Not  to  -  day,  thank  you," 
said  Dicky.  He  regarded  the 
little  girl  curiously.  "I  say, 
'Melia,  have  I  offended  you  in 
any  way  ?  " 

"  You  ?  Me  ?  No  !  "  replied 
Amelia,  in  wide-eyed  surprise. 
"Why?" 

Dicky  smiled  coyly. 

"There  used  to  be  a  pleasant 
little  form  of  greeting,"  he 
intimated. 

"You  still  want  to?"  cried 
'Melia  in  a  flutter. 


"Please." 

Next  moment  Miss  Amelia 
Welwyn,  feeling  that  the 
bottom  had  not  dropped  out 
of  the  Universe  after  all,  was 
giving  Mr  Richard  Mainwaring 
a  kiss. 

"Where  is  Tilly  this  morn- 
ing ? "  asked  Dicky  carelessly. 

"Gone  out,"  said  Amelia — 
"to  look  for  a  job.  She  gave 
up  the  other  one  when  she  got 
— engaged." 

"I  see,"  said  Dicky,  nodding 
his  head. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  come 
to  break  it  off,"  continued  the 
experienced  Amelia.  "  They 
all  said  last  night  you  were 
bound  to  do  it,  after  what  had 
happened." 

"That  sort  of  thing,"  ex- 
plained Dicky,  "  is  done  for  one 
by  one's  parents,  I  believe.  I 
am  rather  young,  you  see,"  he 
added  apologetically. 

He  rose,  gently  displacing 
his  small  admirer  from  his 
knee. 

"Now  I  must  be  off,"  he 
said.  "Give  this  to  Tilly  for 
me,  will  you  ?  " 

Amelia  was  still  twisting  and 
turning  the  letter  in  her  hands 
when  the  bang  of  the  front 
door  signalled  Dicky's  de- 
parture. 

"  If  his  parents  are  going 
to  break  it  off  for  him,"  said 
Amelia  to  herself  in  a  puzzled 
whisper,  "what  does  he  want 
to  go  writing  to  her  for?" 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR. — A   GARDEN   PLOT  IN  RUSSELL  SQUARE. 


Outside,  leaning  contentedly 
against  the  railings  of  the 
garden  opposite  to  the  Maison 


Welwyn,  and  enjoying  the 
spring  sunshine,  Dicky  en- 
countered the  Carmyles. 
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"  Hallo,  you  two  1 "  he  said. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Liable  to  get  run  in  for  loiter- 
ing, hanging  about  like  this." 

"We  have  followed  you, 
Dicky,"  began  Connie  rapidly, 
"to  tell  you  that  your  mother 
is  coming  up  to  town, 
and " 

"  Mother— already  ?  " 

Connie  nodded. 

"  Fourth  speed  in,"  confirmed 
Mr  Carmyle.  "Live  axle — di- 
rect drive — open  exhaust." 

"  Trailing  your  father  behind 
her,"  added  Connie.  "I  under- 
stand you  had  an  interview 
with  them  this  morning." 

The  Freak  gave  a  wry 
smile. 

"I  did,"  he  said.  "It  was 
rather  a  heated  interview,  I'm 
afraid.  Words  passed.  But 
we  can't  stand  here  dodging 
taxis.  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud ! " 

"  Don't  we  require  a  key  ?  " 
enquired  the  re  -  christened 
Connie,  surveying  the  iron 
railings  which  enclosed  the 
Bloomsbury  Eden. 

"I  have  one,"  said  Dicky. 
"It  belongs  to  the  Welwyns. 
Tilly  and  I  used  to  use  it  a 
good  deal,"  he  explained,  in  a 
subdued  voice. 

He  led  the  way  into  the 
dingy  but  romantic  pleasance 
which  had  sheltered  himself 
and  his  beloved,  and  the  trio 
sat  down  upon  a  damp  seat. 
Mrs  Carmyle,  looking  rather 
like  one  of  the  sparrows  which 
hopped  inquisitively  about  her 
daintily  shod  feet,  established 
herself  between  her  two  large 
companions.  Her  husband, 
who  was  a  creature  of  homely 
instincts,  hung  his  silk  hat 


upon  an  adjacent  bough  with 
a  sigh  of  content,  and  began 
to  fill  a  large  briar  pipe. 
Dicky,  a  prey  to  melancholy, 
kicked  the  grass  with  his 
heels. 

"Where  is  Tilly  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  asked  Connie. 

"Gone  out  —  to  look  for  a 
job !  "  replied  Dicky  through 
his  clenched  teeth.  "Just  as 
if  a  snug  home  and  the  life  of 
a  lady  were  things  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  !  "  His  eyes 
blazed.  "  Great  Heavens, 
Connie — the  pluck  of  the  child  ! 
What  a  brute  it  makes  me 
feel !  " 

Connie  patted  his  hand 
maternally,  but  said  nothing. 
There  was  nothing  to  say. 
Presently  Dicky  continued,  in 
a  more  even  voice : — 

"So  my  mother  is  coming 
up  this  morning  —  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot — eh  ?  " 

." '  To  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  Miss  Welwyn's  better  nature/ 
was  what  she  said,"  replied 
Mrs  Carmyle  cautiously. 

"I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
a  bit  of  a  scrap,"  said  Dicky 
thoughtfully.  "  My  dear 
mother's  normal  attitude  to- 
wards her  fellow-creatures  is 
that  of  a  righteous  person  com- 
pelled to  travel  third-class  with 
a  first-class  ticket ;  but  when 
she  goes  on  the  war-path  into 
the  bargain, —  well,  that  is 
where  I  take  cover." 

"She'll  roll  the  Welwyns 
out  flat,"  observed  Mr  Car- 
myle, with  that  conviction 
which  only  painful  experience 
can  instil. 

"She  won't  roll  Tilly  out 
flat,"  said  Dicky. 

"Nor  Mrs  Welwyn   either," 
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added  Connie ;  "  so  kindly  re- 
frain from  putting  in  your  oar, 
Bill !  We  aren't  all  terrified  of 
Lady  Adela.  Cotvardy,  cow- 
ardy,  cus " 

Mr  Carmyle,  flushing  with 
shame,  abruptly  invited  his 
small  oppressor  to  switch  off; 
and  Dicky  proceeded  to  review 
the  situation. 

"I  don't  think  my  dear 
parent  will  get  much  change 
out  of  any  of  the  Welwyns," 
he  said.  "  They  are  a  fairly 
competent  lot.  Moreover,  they 
have  burned  their  boats  and 
have  nothing  to  lose ;  so  I 
expect  there  will  be  some  very 
pretty  work.  My  lady  mother 
is  an  undoubted  champion  in 
her  class,  I  admit,  but  she  has 
got  a  bit  out  of  condition  lately. 
Managing  Dad  and  harrying 
the  County  aren't  really  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  woman  of  her 
fighting- weight  up  to  the 
mark.  Still,  I  don't  particu- 
larly want  her  big  guns  let 
loose  on  Tilly." 

"Tilly  has  gone  out  for  the 
day,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Connie. 

"So  I  was  told.  But  how 
did  you  guess?" 

Connie  Carmyle  flapped  her 
small  hands  despairingly. 

"Oh,  what  creatures!"  she 
cried,  apparently  apostrophis- 
ing the  male  sex  in  general. 
"  Can't  you  understand  any- 
thing or  anybody, — not  even 
the  girl  you  love?  Of  course 
she  is  out  for  the  day ;  and  if 
you  go  there  to-morrow  she 
will  be  out  for  the  day  too." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Dicky 
blankly. 

"Yes,— why?"  echoed  that 
sympathetic  but  obtuse  Philis- 
tine, Bill  Carmyle. 


His  wife  turned  upon  him 
like  lightning. 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "keep  per- 
fectly quiet,  or  I  shall  send  you 
off  to  meet  Lady  Adela's  train 
at  Waterloo.  I  want  to  talk 
to  Dicky.  Now,  Dicky,  listen 
to  me.  That  little  girl — 
Connie's  eyes  grew  suddenly 
tender,  for  she  loved  her  sex 
— "cares  for  you,  old  man, 
— quite  a  lot.  Quite  enough, 
in  fact,  to  draw  back  if  she 
thinks  she  is  going  to  stand 
in  your  way  during  life.  That 
pathetic  little  fraud  of  a  tea- 
party  yesterday  has  set  her 
thinking.  She  has  suddenly 
realised  that  although  she 
might  get  you  by  false  pre- 
tences, she  could  not  keep  you 
by  false  pretences, — nor  want 
to.  She  has  also  realised 
that  her  family  are  impossible. 
That  means  that  she  will 
have  to  give  up  either  you  or 
the  family.  And  you  are  the 
one  she  will  give  up,  Dicky. 
She  loves  you  too  much  to 
pull  you  down  to  their  level. 
She  won't  give  that  as  her 
reason, — women  are  built  like 
that, — but  she  will  give  you 
up,  all  the  same." 

The  usually  placid  Dicky  had 
grown  excessively  agitated  dur- 
ing this  homily. 

"  Connie,"  he  burst  out,  "  for 
goodness'  sake  don't  try  to 
frighten  me  like  that !  Tilly's 
family  are  not  impossible. 
They're  only  a  bit  improbable. 
And  besides,  talking  of  im- 
possible families,  look  at  mine  ! 
Do  you  know  who  my  grand- 
father was  ?  He  was  a  Lanca- 
shire cotton  operative, — a  hand 
in  a  mill.  He  invented  some- 
thing— a  shuttle,  or  a  bobbin, 
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or  something  of  that  kind — 
and  made  a  fortune  out  of  it. 
He  ultimately  died  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  dined 
without  his  coat,  and,  if  he 
oould  possibly  escape  detection, 
without  his  collar  either.  I 
never  saw  him,  but  my  Dad 
says  he  was  a  dear  old  chap, 
and  I  can  quite  believe  it.  As 
a  father-in-law  he  was  a  sore 
trial  to  my  poor  mother,  whose 
ancestors  had  worn  their  collars 
at  meals  for  quite  a  consider- 
able period ;  but  the  hundred 
thousand  overcame  her  suscep- 
tibilities in  the  end,  and  she 
and  Dad  have  lived  happily 
ever  since. 

Dicky  rose  restlessly  to  his 
feet,  and  continued  his  address 
standing. 

"Now  I  think,"  he  said, 
"  that  we  can  set  my  grand- 
father, cotton  operative,  against 
the  late  lamented  Banks,  plumb- 
er and  gasfitter.  Banks,  of 
course,  was  the  bigger  man 
socially — you  know  how  plumb- 
ers get  asked  simply  every- 
where,— but  Mainwaring's  son 
married  the  daughter  of  an 
Earl;  so  we  will  call  them 
quits.  Anyway,  Tilly  is  quite 
as  good  as  I  am — miles  better, 
in  fact." 

"  Dear  Dicky  !  "  murmured 
Connie  approvingly.  Here 
was  a  lover  of  the  right 
metal. 

"What  about  friend  Perce?" 
inquired  a  gruff  voice. 

It  was  a  telling  question. 
If  Dicky  could  clothe  such 
an  uncompromising  fact  as 
Percy  Welwyn  in  a  garment 
of  romance,  he  was  capable 
of  making  a  success  of  any 


marriage.     Mr  Carmyle  waited 
grimly  for  his  answer. 

"  Ah,  Percy  !  "  replied  Dicky 
thoughtfully.  "Yes,  Tiny,  old 
soul,  that's  a  sound  question. 
Well,  Percy  isn't  exactly  pol- 
ished —  in  fact,  one  might 
almost  be  forgiven  for  de- 
scribing him  as  a  holy 
terror " 

"  He  wants  losing,"  said 
Carmyle  with  conviction. 

"But  listen, "pursued  Dicky. 
"  Percy  may  be  all  we  say,  but 
he  cheerfully  hands  over  half 
his  weekly  screw,  which  isn't  a 
fabulous  one,  to  the  common 
fund  of  the  family.  It  is  not 
every  young  man  who  would 
do  that,  especially  such  a  social 
success  as  Percy.  Oh,  yes, 
Connie,  he  is  a  social  success  ; 
so  don't  look  incredulous.  I 
tell  you  he  is  a  regular  Apollo 
at  shilling  hops.  He  took  me 
to  one  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Connie. 

"  Somewhere  near  Kenning- 
ton  Oval.  The  girls  simply 
swarmed  over  him.  But  he  is 
not  in  the  least  stuck  up  about 
it ;  and — well,  he  is  kind  to 
Tilly.  I  am  therefore,"  con- 
cluded Dicky  stoutly,  "an 
upholder  of  Percy." 

Mr  Carmyle,  encouraged  by 
the  silence  of  his  wife,  felt 
emboldened  to  continue  his 
cross-examination. 

"  What  about  mother  -  in- 
law?"  he  queried. 

It  was  a  foolish  question. 

"  She  is  a  woman  in  a 
thousand,"  said  Dicky  prompt- 
ly, and  Mrs  Carmyle,  with  a 
withering  side -glance  at  her 
unfortunate  lord,  nodded  her 
head  vigorously  in  affirmation. 

"Mrs  Welwyn  is  not  what 
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we  call  a  lady,"  proceeded 
Dicky,  "but  she  is  the  right 
stuff  all  through.  I  admit 
that  she  has  not  been  quite 
successful  in  her  efforts  to 
polish  Percy,  but  look  at  the 
others !  The  little  sister, 
'Melia,  is  a  dear.  The  twins 
are  rippers.  Old  Welwyn — 
well,  he's  a  rotter,  but  he's 
a  gentlemanly  rotter ;  which 
pretty  well  describes  the 
majority  of  my  friends,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  And  he  is 
no  hypocrite  :  he  is  quite  frank 
about  his  weaknesses.  Now,  to 
sum  up.  On  her  father's  side 
Tilly  is  a  lady ;  on  her  mother's 
side  she  is  a  brick.  That's 
a  pretty  good  combination. 
Anyhow,  it's  good  enough 
for  me;  and  if  she'll  have 
me,  I'm  going  to  marry  her." 

Dicky  concluded  the  unbur- 
dening of  his  soul  with  a  shout 
and  a  wave  of  his  hat,  and  all 
the  sparrows  flew  away. 

"  Now,"  said  Connie,  patting 
the  seat  in  a  soothing  fashion, 
"  sit  down  and  tell  me  how  you 
are  going  to  do  it." 

Dicky  resumed  his  place  be- 
side her,  and  said  meekly — 

"I'm  looking  to  you  to  tell 
me  that,  Connie." 

Apparently  he  had  made  the 
remark  that  was  expected  of 
him,  for  Connie  immediately 
assumed  a  little  air  of  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  her  unre- 
generate  husband  emitted  an 
unseemly  gurgle. 

"  Your  first  difficulty,  of 
course,"  she  said  to  Dicky, 
ignoring  her  wretched  and 
ill-controlled  spouse,  "  will  be 
to  see  Tilly.  After  the  humili- 
ation of  yesterday  her  only 
instinct  will  be  to  hide  herself. 


She  will  be  not-at-home  to  you 
every  time  you  call ;  and,  of 
course,  it  isn't  fair  that  you 
should  hang  about  in  the  hopes 
of  catching  her  outside." 

"No,"  agreed  Dicky.  "Not 
the  game." 

"You  have  written  to  her,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Connie. 

"Yes.  Left  a  note  this 
morning,"  replied  Dicky, 
brightening  up. 

"  Well,  of  course,  that  is  no 
use.  It  will  make  her  hap- 
pier, poor  little  soul,  but  it 
won't  change  her  decision. 
Letters  never  do.  You've 
simply  got  to  see  her,  Dicky ! 
Bill,  run  away  for  a  minute, 
there's  a  dear.  Go  and  think 
about  a  cantilever  or  some- 
thing over  there." 

Mr  Carmyle,  puffing  smoke, 
obediently  withdrew  to  the 
other  side  of  a  clump  of  sooty 
rhododendrons.  Connie  turned 
eagerly  to  Dicky.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  eager,  like  a 
child's. 

"  Dicky,"  she  whispered  ear- 
nestly, "see  her!  See  her! 
See  her  alone  !  Take  her  in 
your  arms  and  tell  her  that 
you  will  never,  never,  never  let 
her  go  !  She  will  struggle  and 
try  to  break  away ;  but  hold 
on.  Hold  on  tight !  Go  on 
telling  her  that  you  love  her 
and  will  never  leave  her. 
When  she  sees  that  you  mean 
it  she  will  give  in.  I  know. 
I'm  a  woman,  and  I  know ! " 
Connie  squeezed  Dicky's  arm 
violently.  "I  know!"  she  re- 
peated. ..."  You  can  come 
back  now,  Bill  dear." 

"  Nice  goings  on,  I  don't 
think,"  observed  Mr  Carmyle 
severely,  reappearing  round 
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the  rhododendron.  "  Shouting 
all  over  the  garden — what  ?  " 

But  the  two  conspirators, 
still  in  the  clouds  together, 
took  no  notice  of  him.  In- 
stead, Connie  rose  to  her  feet 
and  began  to  walk  towards 
the  nearest  gate.  The  two 
men  followed. 

"Connie,  how  am  I  going 
to  do  it?"  asked  Dicky 
deferentially. 

"I  have  a  plan,"  replied 
Connie,  with  portentous  so- 
lemnity. She  was  launched 
on  an  enterprise  after  her 
own  heart.  "  Listen !  Have 
you  a  portmanteau  ?  " 

"Yes,  at  my  rooms." 

"  Well,  go  there  and  pack 
it," 

"Why?"  asked  Dicky  in  a 
dazed  voice. 

Mrs  Carmyle  replied  by 
quoting  a  famous  and  oracular 
phrase  which  had  lately  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  a  prominent 
statesman,  and  the  party 
reached  the  railings. 

"  Hallo,  there's  a  taxi  at  the 
Welwyn's  door,"  said  Carmyle. 
"  I  wonder — oh  Lord  !  " 

He  fell  hastily  to  the  rear, 
his  knees  knocking  together. 
Two  figures  were  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  house.  One 
was  majestic  and  purposeful ; 
the  other  small  and  reluctant. 
The  front  door  opened  and 
closed  upon  them. 

"My  mother — already  !  "  ex- 
claimed Dicky  in  dismay. 

That  burned  child,  William 
Carmyle,  broke  into  a  gentle 
perspiration. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Connie 
reassuringly.  "  She  was  bound 
to  come.  She  can't  do  any 
harm." 


"  Supposing  she  gets  Tilly 
to  agree  never  to  see  me 
again  ?  "  said  Dicky  feverishly. 
"  Supposing  she  insults  her 
with  money  ?  "  He  ground  his 
teeth,  and  Carmyle  groaned 
sympathetically. 

Connie  patted  his  arm  sooth- 
ing1^ 

"The  last  word  is  the  only 
thing  that  matters  in  this 
case,"  she  said  with  great 
confidence ;  "  and  you  are 
going  to  have  that,  Dicky, 
my  friend.  Now  run  away 
and  pack  your  portmanteau. 
Then  come  and  lunch  with 
us  at  Princes'.  I  must  fly. 
I  have  an  appointment  with 
a  gentleman  at  Russell 
Square  Tube  Station  at 
twelve  -  thirty.  It  is  after 
that  now." 

Dicky  glanced  at  Bill  Car- 
myle for  an  explanation  of 
this  mysterious  assignation, 
but  that  gentleman  merely 
shook  his  head  in  a  bewildered 
fashion. 

"Don't  ask  me,  old  man," 
he  said.  "She  keeps  them 
laid  on  all  over  the  place." 

"Who  is  the  gentleman, 
Connie  ?  "  Dicky  inquired. 

"  An  admirer  of  mine,"  re- 
plied Mrs  Carmyle,  with  a 
gratified  smile.  "  I  met  him 
in  the  train  this  morning." 

"  For  the  first  time  ?  " 

"No — second.  When  I  saw 
him  I  had  an  idea,  so  we  ar- 
ranged to  meet  again  at  twelve- 
thirty.  He  has  another  en- 
gagement, but  he  said  it  didn't 
matter  when  I  asked  him. 
After  he  has  done  what  I 
want  he  is  coming  to  lunch 
too.  Now  run  and  pack.  Au 
revoir ! " 


Happy- go- Lucky. 
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Revelling   in   every  turn   of  dentally  out  of  this  narrative — 

the    highly     complicated    plot  turning   to   wave  a  reassuring 

which   she  was  weaving,   little  hand   to  her  client   before  dis- 

Mrs  Carmyle,  followed  by  her  appearing. 

inarticulate  but  inflated  hus-  The  Freak,  puzzled  but  con- 
baud,  pattered  swiftly  away  fideiit,  went  home  to  pack  his 
round  the  corner  —  and  iiici-  portmanteau. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE — PURELY   COMMERCIAL. 


"Well,"  said  Mrs  Welwyn, 
taking  off  her  apron,  "  the 
beds  are  done,  anyway.  One 
less  to  make,"  she  added 
philosophically,  "  now  that 
Pumpherston  has  hopped  it. 
That's  something." 

"We  could  do  with  the  rent 
of  his  room  for  all  that,  Mother," 
commented  practical  Amelia. 

"That's  true,  dearie,"  sighed 
Mrs  Welwyu.  "  Well,  perhaps 
we  shall  get  another  lodger. 
Where's  your  father,  by  the 
way  ?  " 

"He  went  out  half  an  hour 
ago.  I  expect  he's  at  the 
Museum." 

"  Did  Mr  Dick  see  him  ?  " 
"I  don't  know." 
"And  Mr  Dick  said  he  didn't 
want  to  see  me  ?  "     Mrs  Wel- 
wyu spoke  rather  wistfully. 

"  That  was  what  he  said," 
admitted  'Melia  in  a  low  voice. 
"I  don't  suppose  he's  very 
anxious  to  see  any  of  us  much," 
said  Mrs  Welwyn  candidly. 
"  We  must  just  get  the  idea 
out  of  our  heads,  that's  all. 
Forget  it!  Then  there's  that 
broker's  insect.  We  are  going 
to  get  him  paid  off  double 
quick,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman.  I 
don't  know  how  it's  going  to 
be  done.  Still,  we  have  got 
round  worse  corners  than  this, 
— haven't  we,  dTickie?  " 


"  Yes,  Mother,"  said  Amelia 
bravely. 

Martha  Welwyu  suddenly 
flung  her  arms  round  her  little 
daughter. 

"  My  precious,"  she  whispered 
impulsively,  "  I  wouldn't  mind 
if  it  wasn't  for  you  children." 
Her  voice  broke.  "  God  pity 
women ! " 

"  Mother,  Mother  !  "  cried 
little  'Melia  reprovingly. 
"  That's  not  like  you  !  "  And 
she  hugged  her  tearful  but 
contrite  parent  back  to  cheer- 
fulness again. 

A  door  banged  downstairs, 
and  the  two  fell  apart  guiltily. 

"That's  Tilly,"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn.  "  We  mustn't  be 
downhearted,  or  she'll  scold 
us.  Bustle  about !  " 

With  great  vigour  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  this  excellent 
woman  snatched  the  cloth  off 
the  table  and  shook  it  severely. 
Amelia,  having  hastily  removed 
a  tear  from  her  mother's  cheek 
with  a  duster,  opened  the  piano 
and  began  to  wipe  down  the 
keys  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  inharmonious  chromatic 
scale. 

The  door  flew  open  and  Tilly 
marched  in,  humming  a  cheer- 
ful air. 

"Such  luck,  Mother!"  she 
cried. 
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For  a  moment  Martha 
Welwyn  was  deceived.  She 
whirled  round  excitedly. 

"  What  do  you  mean, 
dearie  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I've  got  a  berth  —  with 
Madame  Amelie  —  old  Mrs 
Crump,  you  know  —  in  Earl's 
Court  Road.  One  of  her  girls 
is  leaving " 

"  Got  the  sack  ? "  inquired 
Mrs  Welwyn,  rearranging  the 
tablecloth. 

"No.  She's  only—"  Tilly's 
voice  quavered  ever  so  slightly 
— "  going  to  be  married.  I've 
got  her  place,  and  I'm  once 
more  an  independent  lady." 

"  That's  capital  news,  Tilly," 
said  Mrs  Welwyn  heartily. 
At  anyrate  her  daughter  would 
have  something  to  occupy  her 
mind. 

"  Now  the  next  thing  to  do," 
proceeded  Tilly  with  great 
animation,  "  is  to  get  rid  of 
that  broker's  man.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  raise  the  money 
all  right.  I'm  at  work  again. 
Dad  has  had  an  offer  of  news- 
paper articles ;  and  if  only  we 
can  get  Mr  Pumpherston's  room 
let " 

"  The  broker's  man  has  gone, 
Sis,"  said  Amelia. 

"Gone?"  cried  Tilly  and 
Mrs  Welwyn  in  a  breath. 

"  Well,  gone  out,  anyhow. 
I  saw  him  shuffling  across  the 
square  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  My  lord  will  find  the  chain 
up  when  he  comes  back,"  said 
Mrs  Welwyn  grimly. 

"  Still,  we  must  find  the 
money,"  persisted  Tilly.  "  We 
have  never  been  in  debt  yet, 
and  we  are  never  going 
to  be."  Her  slight  figure  stif- 
fened proudly.  "  Independence  ! 
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That's  the  only  thing  worth 
having  in  this  world.  Be  in- 
dependent !  Owe  nothing  to 
nobody !  " 

Certainly,  whether  she  de- 
rived it  from  her  father's 
ancestry  or  her  mother's  solid 
worth,  Tilly  Welwyn  was  com- 
posed of  good  fibre.  With 
flushed  cheeks  and  unnaturally 
bright  eyes  she  turned  to  the 
mirror  over  the  drawing-room 
mantelpiece  and  began  to  take 
off  her  hat. 

"It's  a  mystery  to  me," 
ruminated  the  puzzled  Mrs 
Welwyn,  "  why  that  creature 
went  out.  He  must  have  known 
we  wouldn't  let  him  in  again." 

"  Perhaps  Dicky  kicked  him 
out,"  suggested  that  small 
hero- worshipper,  Amelia,  with 
relish. 

Tilly  turned  sharply. 

"  Who  ?  "  she  asked.  A  hat- 
pin tinkled  into  the  fender. 

Little  'Melia  bit  her  lip  and 
turned  scarlet. 

"  Mr  Dick,  dearie,"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn,  coming  to  the  rescue. 
"  He  looked  in  this  morning." 

"What  for?"  asked  Tilly, 
groping  for  the  hatpin. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  see 
him,"  admitted  her  mother  re- 
luctantly. 

"I  do,"  said  'Melia,  having 
decided  to  get  things  over  at 
once.  "  He  left  a  letter  for  you, 
Sis." 

Tilly  rose  to  her  feet  again, 
keeping  her  back  to  her  audi- 
ence. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  she  inquired 
unsteadily. 

"Here,"  said  Amelia,  with  a 
hand  in  the  pocket  of  her  pina- 
fore. 

"  Put  it  on  the  table,"  said 
I 
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Tilly,  standing  on  tiptoe  while 
she  patted  her  brown  hair  into 
position  before  the  glass.  "  I'll 
read  it  presently." 

"  There's  the  front-door  bell," 
said  Mrs  Welwyn  nervously. 
"What  are  we  to  do  if  it's 
Russell  again?  " 

"  Lock  the  door,"  said  Amelia 
promptly. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure," 
said  Mrs  Welwyn  doubtfully. 
"  I  wonder  what  the  law  is.  I 
wish  Daddy  was  in."  She  con- 
sidered, perplexed.  "  Anyhow, 
I'll  go  down  and  see.  Come 
with  me,  'Melia,"  she  added 
tactfully. 

The  pair  slipped  out  of  the 
room  and  went  downstairs, 
leaving  Tilly  alone  with  her 
letter. 

"  Supposing  he  rushes  in  the 
moment  we  open  the  door  ? " 
whispered  Amelia,  as  they  con- 
sulted on  the  mat.  "  What 
then?" 

"  We'll  put  the  chain  up  first, 
and  then  open  the  door  a  crack," 
said  Mrs  Welwyn. 

This  procedure  was  adopted, 
with  the  result  that  Mr  Main- 
waring  and  Lady  Adela,  wait- 
ing patiently  upon  the  steps 
outside,  were  eventually  con- 
fronted, after  certain  mysteri- 
ous clankings  had  taken  place 
within,  with  a  vision  of  two 
apprehensive  countenances,  one 
childish  and  the  other  middle- 
aged,  set  one  upon  another 
against  a  black  background  in 
a  frame  eight  feet  high  and 
three  inches  wide.  It  was  but 
a  glimpse,  for  the  vision  was 
hardly  embodied  when  it  faded 
from  view  with  uncanny  sud- 
denness :  and  after  a  further 
fantasia  upon  the  chain,  the 


door  was  tugged  open,  to  reveal 
the  shrinking  figures  of  Mrs 
Welwyn  and  Amelia. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs  Wel- 
wyn," said  Lady  Adela.  "I 
hope  you  will  forgive  this  early 
call,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
have  a  talk  with — er — Miss 
Welwyn." 

Miss  Welwyn's  agitated  par- 
ent ushered  the  visitors  into 
the  dining  -  room,  bidding 
Amelia  run  upstairs  and  give 
warning  of  the  coming  inter- 
view. Resistance  did  not  occur 
to  her. 

Amelia  found  her  sister  sit- 
ting motionless  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair,  with  her  arms  upon 
the  table.  In  her  hands  she 
held  an  open  letter,  which  she 
was  not  reading.  Her  grey 
eyea,  wide  open,  unblinking, 
were  fixed  on  vacancy.  Her 
lips  moved,  as  if  repeating  some 
formula. 

Amelia  touched  her  softly  on 
the  arm. 

"  Tilly,"  she  whispered,  "they 
want  to  see  you." 

Tilly  roused  herself. 

"  Who  ?  "  she  asked  dreamily. 

The  question  was  answered 
by  the  appearance  in  the  door- 
way of  Lady  Adela,  followed 
by  her  husband.  Tilly  rose, 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  belt, 
and  greeted  her  visitors. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said 
mechanically.  "  Won't  you  sit 
down  ?  " 

Lady  Adela,  singling  out 
that  well-tried  friend  of  yester- 
day, the  sofa,  sank  down  upon 
it.  Mr  Mainwaring  remained 
standing  behind.  Little  'Melia, 
after  one  sympathetic  glance 
in  the  direction  of  her  sister, 
gently  closed  the  door  and 
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joined  her  mother  on  the  land- 
ing outside. 

"  'Melia,"  announced  that 
harassed  chdtelaine,  "  there's 
the  front  door  again  !  It  must 
be  Stillbottle  this  time.  Sup- 
posing he  meets  them  ?  " 

"  It  don't  signify  if  he  does," 
replied  her  shrewd  little 
daughter.  "  They  have  met 
once  already.  Still,  we  may  as 
well  keep  him  out." 

Mother  and  daughter  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  a  repetition 
of  their  previous  performance 
with  the  door-chain.  As  be- 
fore, the  front  door  was  ulti- 
mately flung  open  with  abject 
expressions  of  regret. 

On  the  steps  stood  a  small, 
sturdy,  spectacled  young  clergy- 
man. 

"Oh,  good-morning,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  am  so  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  friend  to  look  at 
your  vacant  room.  Might  I  do 
it  now  ?  " 

This  was  familiar  ground, 
and  Mrs  Welwyn  escorted  the 
stranger  upstairs  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  My  friend  proposes  to  move 
into  the  rooms  almost  immedi- 
ately," explained  Mr  Rylands, 
mounting  at  a  distressingly 
rapid  pace,  "if  they  are  satis- 
factory. That  is — of  course — " 
he  added  in  a  panic — "I  am 
sure  they  will  be  satisfactory. 
But  my  friend  proposes  to 
move  in  at  once." 

His  approval  of  the  late  lair 
of  the  bellicose  Pumpherston 
when  —  almost  before  —  the 
panting  Mrs  Welwyn  had 
pulled  up  the  blind  and  unveiled 
its  glories,  erred  on  the  side  of 
the  ecstatic.  The  terms  asked 


for  the  dingy  but  speckless 
apartment  were  not  excessive, 
and  Mr  By  lands  agreed  to  them 
at  once. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,"  inquired 
Mrs  Welwyn,  as  they  descended 
the  staircase,  "  did  someone 
recommend  us  ?  We  like  to 
know  who  our  friends  are." 

Mr  Rylands  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  this  question. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he 
explained  volubly,  "I  believe 
the  gentleman  saw  the  card  in 
the  window ;  and  being  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Russell  Square, 
and — and  its  associations,  and 
so  on,  he  decided  to  come  and 
reside  here.  He  will  send  his 
luggage  round  this  afternoon." 

By  this  time  they  had  passed 
the  closed  drawing-room  door 
and  were  in  the  hall  again. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the 
gentleman's  name,  sir,  please  ?  " 
asked  Mrs  Welwyn,  in  obedience 
to  a  reminding  gleam  in  the  eye 
of  her  small  daughter,  who  was 
standing  full  in  the  open  door- 
way, apparently  to  prevent  the 
premature  escape  of  the  visitor. 
"  I  suppose  he  can  give  a  refer- 
ence, or  pay  a  week  in  advance  ? 
That's  our  usual— 

"  Certainly,  by  all  means," 
said  Rylands  hurriedly.  Like 
most  men,  he  found  it  almost 
as  delicate  and  embarrassing 
an  undertaking  to  discuss 
money  matters  with  a  woman 
as  to  make  love  to  her.  "  In 
point  of  fact,"  he  continued, 
searching  furtively  in  his 
pocket,  "  my  friend  would  like 
to  pay  a  month  in  advance. 
He  is  anxious  to  make  quite 
sure  of  the  rooms,  so — oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon  ! "  (This  to  little 
'Melia,  into  whom  he  had 
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cannoned  heavily  in  a  mis- 
guided but  characteristic  at- 
tempt to  walk  out  of  the 
house  backwards.)  "  Good 
morning  ! " 

And  the  Reverend  Godfrey 
Rylands,  thrusting  a  warm 
banknote  into  Mrs  Welwynd's 
palm,  stumbled  down  the  steps 
into  the  Square,  and  set  off  at 


a  most  unclerical  pace  in  the 
direction  of  Piccadilly.  He 
was  going  to  lunch,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  Connie  Car- 
myle. 

"  He  never  left  the  new 
lodger's  name,"  recollected  Mrs 
Welwyn,  too  late. 

"  No,  but  he  left  a  ten-pound 
note,"  said  practical  Amelia. 


II. 


Meanwhile,  upstairs,  Lady 
Adela  was  concluding  a  stately 
and  well  -  balanced  harangue. 
Of  her  two  auditors  Mr  Main- 
waring  appeared  to  be  paying 
more  attention.  He  looked 
supremely  unhappy. 

Tilly  sat  bolt  upright  on  a 
hard  chair,  staring  straight 
through  Lady  Adela  at  the 
opposite  wall.  Occasionally 
her  hand  stole  to  her  belt.  It 
is  regrettable  to  have  to  add, 
in  the  interests  of  strict 
veracity,  that  the  greater  part 
of  Lady  Adela's  carefully 
reasoned  and  studiously  mod- 
erate address  was  flowing  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other.  Tilly  had  no  clear  idea 
thai  she  was  being  spoken  to ; 
she  was  only  vaguely  conscious 
that  any  one  was  speaking  at 
all.  All  her  thoughts  were 
concentrated  on  the  last  page 
of  Dicky's  letter — all  she  had 
read  so  far.  She  sat  quite 
still,  occasionally  nodding  intel- 
ligently to  put  her  visitors  at 
their  ease.  Once  or  twice  her 
lips  moved,  as  if  repeating 
some  formula. 

"  Do  not  imagine,  Miss  Wel- 
wyn," Lady  Adela  was  saying, 
"that  we  are  in  any  way 


angry  or  resentful  at  what 
has  occurred.  We  are  merely 
grieved,  but  at  the  same  time 
relieved.  So  far  from  wishing 
you  ill  in  consequence  of  this 
attempt  upon  your  part  to — 
to  better  yourself,  my  husband 
and  I  are  here  to  offer  to  do 
something  for  you.  You  must 
not  think  that  we  want  to  be 
unkind  or  harsh.  This  is  a 
difficult  and  painful  interview 
for  both  of  us ' 

"For  all  of  us,  Miss  Wel- 
wyn," murmured  Mr  Main- 
waring. 

"  You  appreciate  that  fact,  I 
hope,  Mies  Welwyn,"  said  Lady 
Adela  in  a  slightly  louder 
tone ;  for  the  girl  made  no 
sign. 

Tilly  nodded  her  head  ab- 
sently. 

"  He  loves  me !  He  loves 
me  !  "  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"  He  loves  me  still ! " 

Lady  Adela  ploughed  on. 
She  was  a  kindly  woman,  and 
in  her  heart  she  felt  sorry  for 
Tilly.  Not  that  this  fact 
assisted  her  to  understand 
Tilly's  point  of  view,  or  to 
remember  what  Dicky  had 
never  forgotten — namely,  that 
the  girl  before  her  was  a  lady. 
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She  laboured,  too,  under  a 
grievous  disadvantage.  Deep 
feeling  was  to  her  a  thing 
unknown.  She  had  never 
thrilled  with  tremulous  rap- 
ture. The  sighing  of  a  wounded 
spirit  had  no  meaning  for  her. 
Her  heart  was  a  well-regulated 
and  rhythmatio  organ,  and  had 
always  beaten  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  what  its 
owner  called  common  -  sense. 
It  had  never  fluttered  or  stood 
still. 

Lady  Adela  had  married  her 
husband  because  he  was  rich, 
and  she  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  great  but  im- 
poverished house ;  and  after 
the  singular  but  ineradicable 
habit  of  her  sex,  she  had 
founded  her  entire  conception 
of  life  upon  her  own  experience 
of  it.  To  her,  marriage  was  a 
matter  neither  of  romance  nor 
affinity.  It  was  a  contract :  a 
sacred  contract  perhaps — in  her 
own  case  it  had  even  been  fully 
choral — but  a  mere  matter  of 
business  for  all  that.  To  her, 
her  son's  ideal  bride  was  a  well- 
bred  young  woman  with  the 
same  tastes  and  social  circle 
as  himself,  and  possibly  a  little 
money  of  her  own.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  that 
Love  contained  any  other 
elements.  Accordingly,  she 
ploughed  on,  trying  to  be  fair, 
quite  prepared  to  be  generous. 
She  offered  to  "  advance  "  Tilly 
in  life.  She  talked  vaguely  of 
setting  her  up  "  in  a  little  busi- 
ness." She  remarked  several 
times  that  she  was  anxious  to 
do  the  right  thing,  adding  as 
in  duty  bound  that  certain 
conditions  would  be  attached 
to  any  arrangement  which 


might  be  made,  "  the  nature  of 
which  you  can  probably  im- 
agine for  yourself,  my  dear." 
She  begged  Tilly  to  think 
things  over,  and  assured  her 
that  no  reasonable  request 
would  be  refused.  Altogether 
Lady  Adela's  was  a  very  con- 
ciliatory and  well  -  balanced 
proposition.  Had  it  been  made 
by  an  encroaching  railway 
company  to  a  landed  proprietor 
in  compensation  for  compulsory 
ejection  from  his  property,  or 
by  a  repentant  motorist  to  an 
irate  henwife,  it  might  fairly 
have  been  regarded  as  a  model 
of  justice  and  equity.  As 
a  scheme  for  snatching  an 
amiable  but  weak  -  minded 
young  man  from  the  clutches 
of  a  designing  harpy  it  erred,  if 
anything,  on  the  side  of  gener- 
osity. But  as  a  tactful  attempt 
to  convey  to  a  young  girl  the 
information  that  she  could 
never  marry  the  man  she  loved, 
it  was  a  piece  of  gross  brutality. 
But  Lady  Adela  did  not  know 
this. 

Fortunately  Tilly  heard  little 
or  nothing.  Occasionally  a 
stray  sentence  focussed  itself 
on  her  mind.  "  My  husband 
and  I  communicated  our  views 
to  our  son  this  morning,"  was 
one.  "Impart  our  decision 
ourselves  .  .  .  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  painful  interview  .  .  . 
unnecessary  correspondence," 
and  the  like — the  disconnected 
phrases  fell  upon  her  ears  ;  but 
throughout  it  all  the  girl  sat 
with  her  head  in  the  clouds, 
fingering  her  letter  and  hug- 
ging her  secret.  Once  Lady 
Adela,  in  a  flight  of  oratory, 
half-rose  from  her  seat.  Tilly, 
with  a  vague  hope  that  the  call 
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was  over,  put  out  a  hand,  which 
was  ignored. 

But  the  interview  came  to  an 
end  at  last ;  and  Lady  Adela, 
conscious  of  a  difficult  task 
adequately  and  tactfully  per- 
formed, but  secretly  troubled 
by  Tilly's  continuous  apathy, 
rose  to  her  feet.  Tilly  mechan- 
ically stood  up  too. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Wel- 
wyn,"  said  Lady  Adela,  offering 
her  hand.  "We  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  patient  hearing." 

Tilly  smiled  politely,  shook 
hands,  but  said  nothing.  Mr 
Mainwaring,  his  heart  sore  for 
the  girl,  timidly  signalled  to 
his  wife  to  leave  her  in  peace. 

"  Do  not  trouble  to  show  us 
out,"  said  Lady  Adela,  and 
departed  imposingly  through 
the  door. 

With   a   long  sigh  of   relief 


Tilly  dropped  back  into  her 
seat.  Suddenly  she  was 
aware  that  she  was  not  yet 
alone.  Mr  Mainwaring  had 
lingered  in  the  room.  He  came 
forward  now,  and  took  the  girl's 
hand  in  both  of  his. 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  he 
said  quickly.  "  I  wish  you 
were  my  daughter.  God  give 
you  a  good  husband  !  " 

There  was  an  ominous  cough 
upon  the  landing  outside  ;  and 
the  old  gentleman,  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  trotted  obedi- 
ently out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

Tilly  snatched  the  letter  from 
her  belt. 

"  He  loves  me !  she  mur- 
mured. "  He  loves  me  !  He 
loves  me  still !  " 

She  was  not  referring  to  Mr 
Mainwaring  senior. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX. — THE   FINAL  FREAK. 


Tilly  finished  writing  her 
letter,  signed  and  addressed 
it,  and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair. 

She  had  just  declined  to 
marry  Dicky  Mainwaring. 

"That's  done,  anyhow,"  she 
said  to  herself,  with  the  in- 
stinctive cheerfulness  of  those 
who  are  born  plucky.  "  Now 
I'll  go  out  and  post  it  before 
the  Family  come  home,  and 
then  perhaps  a  little  walk 
round  Bloomsbury  will  give  me 
an  appetite  for  tea." 

But  as  Tilly  rose  briskly 
to  her  feet  her  eye  fell  upon 
the  letter  from  Dicky,  lying 
beside  the  answer  to  it  which 
she  had  just  written.  For 
the  tenth  time  she  picked 


it     up     and    re  -  read    certain 
passages. 

/  don't  think  I  ever  loved  you 
as  I  did  yesterday  afternoon. 
As  I  watched  you  fighting  that 
brave,  uphill  battle  of  yours  in 
the  face  of  the  most  awful  odds 
—  Mother  and  Sylvia  are 
atvfully  odd,  you  know  —  / 
suddenly  realised  how  utterly 
and  entirely  I  had  become  part 
of  you — or  you  of  me,  if  you 
like.  I  was  on  your  side  in 
that  plucky,  preposterous,  trans- 
parent little  conspiracy  from 
start  to  finish,  and  when  the 
crash  came  I  think  I  was  harder 
hit  than  anybody.  The  only 
complaint  I  have  to  make  is 
that  you  did  not  take  me  into 
your  confidence.  I  could  have 
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put  you  up  to  one  or  two  tips 
which  might  have  made  all  the 
difference  —  you  see,  I  have 
known  Mother  and  Sylvia 
longer  than  you  have — and  we 
could  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
victory  together.  Still,  I  for- 
give you  for  your  obstinacy  in 
trying  to  put  the  enterprise 
through  single-handed.  It  was 
very  characteristic  of  you,  and 
anything  that  is  characteristic 
of  you  is  naturally  extra 
precious  to  me.  So  dont 
imagine  that  yesterday's  little 
inter  -  parental  unpleasantness 
is  going  to  make  any  difference 
to  you  and  me  —  to  You  and 
Me! 

"To  You— aud  Me  !  "  echoed 
Tilly  softly. 

.  .  .  You  will  probably  receive 
a  call  from  my  esteemed 
parents.  They  mean  well,  but 
I  mistrust  their  judgment. 
They  will  probably  intimate 
that  we  must  never  see  one 
another  again,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  1  am  afraid  it  is 
just  possible  that  my  dear  old 
mother  will  offer  you  compensa- 
tion, of  a  sort.  If  she  does,  try 
to  forgive  her.  She  does  not 
understand.  Not  at  present, 
that  is.  One  day  she  will  laugh 
at  herself — which  will  establish 
a  record — and  apologise  to  you 
for  having  entertained  the  idea. 

"No  she  won't!"  observed 
Tilly  at  this  point. 

.  .  .  It  seems  ridiculous, 
doesnt  it,  that  any  one  should 
seriously  set  out  to  appeal  to 
you  to  '  abandon  your  demands  ' 
upon  me  ?  As  if  things  were 
not  entirely  the  other  way.  It 
is  I  who  am  making  demands 
upon  you,  dearest.  The  idea  I 
To  lecture  you  as  if  you  were 


some  designing  little  advent- 
uress, instead  of  the  most  won- 
derful worker  of  miracles  that 
ever  lived — the  girl  who  made 
bricks  without  straw ;  the  girl 
who  made  a  man  of  Dicky 
Mainwaring  ! 

.  .  .  So  do  not  be  afraid  with 
any  amazement — do  you  know 
where  that  quotation  comes 
from  ? — at  anything  my  mother 
may  say.  She  will  probably 
pile  on  the  agony  a  bit  about 
the  various  kinds  of  trouble 
that  atvait  a  couple  who  marry 
out  of  different  social  circles, 
and  punk  of  that  kind.  She  is 
a  dear  thing,  my  old  mother, 
but  very  feminine.  When  she 
wants  to  argue  about  anything 
she  always  begins  by  begging 
the  question.  Besides,  our  love 
is  big  enough  to  square  any 
circle,  social  or  otherwise.  So 
dont  you  worry,  little  girl. 
Leave  things  to  me,  and 

Tilly  read  more  slowly  and 
yet  more  slowly,  and  then 
stopped  reading  altogether. 
Then  she  rose  slowly  to  her 
feet,  crossed  the  room,  and 
stood  gazing  into  the  fire. 
She  did  not  know  what  beg- 
ging the  question  meant,  but 
she  had  other  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Connie  Carmyle  was 
right.  When  it  comes  to  a 
pinch  letters  are  useless  things, 
and  being  useless  are,  more 
often  than  not,  dangerous. 

On  the  mantelpiece  stood 
two  framed  photographs — one 
of  Tilly,  the  other  of  Dicky. 
The  original  of  the  first  ad- 
dressed the  second. 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  put  in 
that  last  bit,  Dicky  dear.  .  .  . 
'  Abandon  my  demands.'  .  .  . 
(A  little  adventuress.' 
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That's  what  I  am,  when  all  is 
said  and  done.  A  little  adven- 
turess, trying  to  better  herself ! 
Lady  Adela  is  right  and  we 
were  wrong.  What  else  could 
you  think  of  me,  Dicky,  once 
you  married  me  and  found  me 
out — a  silly,  hysterical,  com- 
mon little  chit  ?  There's  your 
letter,  dear.  I  dare  say  I  could 
have  got  quite  a  lot  for  it  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  but  some  adven- 
turesses aren't  up  to  sample. 
They  have  no  spirit." 

Dicky's  much  -  read  epistle 
dropped  into  the  flames,  and 
Tilly  turned  with  sudden 
briskness  from  her  lover's 
photograph  to  her  own. 

"  As  for  you,  Tilly  Welwyn," 
she  observed  severely,  "just 
remember  that  you  are  only 
an  ordinary,  hard  -  working, 
matter -of -fact  little  London 
work-girl.  You  can  put  all 
fancy  notions  about  fairy 
princes  and  happy-ever-after 
out  of  your  head.  You  are 
getting  a  big  girl  now,  you 
know.  You  must  live  your 
life  and  go  your  own  way ; 
and  sometimes  —  only  some- 
times, mind  ! — when  you  are 
feeling  downhearted  and  up 
against  it,  I'll  allow  you  to  let 
your  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
best  man  that  ever  walked ; 
and  although  you  may  cry  a 
bit,  you  will  thank  God  you 
did  not  spoil  his  life  by  marry- 
ing him." 

The  doors  leading  on  to  the 
landing  creaked,  and  Amelia 
peeped  cautiously  in.  Tilly 
started  guiltily.  None  of  us 
like  to  be  caught  talking  to 
ourselves.  The  habit  savours 
of  exclusiveness  —  and  other 
things. 


"Tilly  dear,"  said  little 
'Melia  listlessly,  "  the  new 
lodger  has  come  with  his 
luggage.  Could  you  give  him 
a  hand  with  it?  Everybody 
is  out,  and  it's  rather  heavy 
for  me." 

"All  right,"  said  Tilly 
readily.  "  I'll  be  down  in 
half-a-minute." 

Amelia  disappeared,  leav- 
ing the  doors  open;  and  Tilly 
hastily  assumed  a  business-like 
yet  gracious  expression,  suit- 
able for  the  welcoming  of  a 
second-floor. 

"  One  thing  more,  though, 
my  girl,"  she  remarked  sternly, 
releasing  her  features  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  address 
her  own  reflection  in  the  over- 
mantel mirror.  "  Just  remem- 
ber that  this  will  require  a 
real  effort.  It's  all  very  well 
to  feel  heroic  just  now,  and 
talk  about  giving  him  up,  and 
living  your  own  life,  and  so 
on ;  but  it  won't  be  easy. 
You  will  have  to  put  your 
back  into  it.  Supposing  you 
meet  him  in  the  street  one 
day  ?  What  then  ?  Can  you 
walk  past  him  ?  You  know 
you  are  as  weak  as  water 
where  he  is  concerned.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

Tilly  met  her  own  eyes  in 
the  glass,  and  looked  very 
determined.  The  eyes  in  the 
glass  responded  by  filling  with 
tears.  Tilly  turned  away  im- 
patiently from  this  disloyal 
exhibition. 

"Very  well  then,"  she  said. 
"If  you  are  as  weak  as  that 
about  it  you  must  just  make 
up  your  mind  to  avoid  him — 
that's  all.  There's  nothing 
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else  for  it.  You  must  never 
see  him  again.  And  I  love 
him  so ! "  she  added  inconse- 
quently.  "Poor  Tilly!" 

Little  'Melia  appeared  in 
the  doorway  again. 

"  He's  bringing  up  his 
portmanteau,"  she  announced 
breathlessly,  and  vanished. 

Tilly  turned  towards  the 
door.  Laborious  steps  were 
audible  upon  the  staircase,  as 
of  one  ascending  with  a  heavy 
load.  Presently  a  man  in  a 
greatcoat  passed  the  open 
doorway.  On  his  left  shoul- 
der he  carried  a  large  port- 
manteau, which  hid  his  face. 
He  passed  up  the  second- 


floor  staircase  and  out  of 
sight. 

Tilly,  hot  and  cold  by  turns, 
stood  shaking  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor. 

There  was  a  heavy  bump 
overhead.  Then  steps  descend- 
ing, slowly.  He  was  coming 
back. 

Tilly  shut  her  eyes  tight  for 
a  full  half  minute ;  then  opened 
them,  and  tottered  forward 
with  a  cry. 

In  the  doorway,  laughing, 
joyous,  open-armed,  stood  The 
Freak. 

"  You  foolish,  foolish  Tilly  !  " 
he  said ;  and  caught  her  as 
she  fell. 


THE     END. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  MARCONI  COMMITTEE A  BUCKET  OF  WHITEWASH 

— MR   FALCONER'S  EXCESS  OF  ZEAL — MINISTERS  ON  THEIR  TRIAL — 

GEORGE   WYNDHAM — SOLDIER  AND   STATESMAN THE   INFLUENCES   OF 

HIS  LIFE HIS  SUCCESS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LETTERS. 


THE  reports  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  agreement  made 
between  the  Marconi  Company 
and  the  Government  will,  we 
hope,  have  a  far-reaching  and 
lasting  effect.  In  the  first 
place,  they  will  not  encourage 
the  performance,  in  the  future, 
of  similar  farces.  The  Com- 
mittee had  not  sat  many 
days  before  it  was  evident 
that  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
members,  at  least,  its  purpose 
was  not  to  inquire  but  to 
burke  inquiry.  Much  of  the 
information  obtained  emerged 
by  accident,  or  was  dragged 
out,  like  teeth,  from  unwill- 
ing jaws.  The  master-stroke 
of  Lord  Murray,  the  hero 
of  Bogota,  was  bequeathed, 
when  that  nobleman  left  these 
shores,  as  a  deliberate  legacy 
of  concealment,  to  be  kept 
secret  until  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  "cleaned  up."  And 
secret  it  would  have  been  kept, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
foreseen bankruptcy  of  a  stock- 
broker. It  is  not  by  such 
methods  as  this  that  a  public 
inquiry  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  whole  system  of  Par- 
liamentary investigation  has 
obviously  lost  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  is  frankly 
and  openly  the  work  of  par- 
tisans. There  is  no  section  of 
the  Coalition  which  did  not 


bring  its  pot  of  white  paint 
into  the  general  stock.  Messrs 
Booth  and  Falconer,  the  white- 
washers  -  in  -  chief,  were  ably 
supported  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Ireland  and  the  "  Inde- 
pendent" Labour  party — sturdy 
henchmen  all,  warranted  to  do 
and  say  precisely  what  was 
expected  of  them.  Moreover, 
the  whitewashers-in-chief  had 
the  advantage  of  private  in- 
formation, secretly  conveyed, 
which  enabled  them  to  direct 
the  investigation  into  what 
they  deemed  a  proper  channel. 
Mr  Falconer  left  his  patrons  no 
loophole  of  escape.  In  the  face 
of  his  report  they  could  not,  if 
they  would,  wear  a  white  sheet 
or  compose  a  dignified  regret. 
They  are  wise  and  prudent 
men,  we  are  told,  who  did  what 
all  their  Radical  supporters 
expected  of  them,  and  well 
may  they  murmur,  "  Save  us 
from  our  friends." 

However,  the  path  of  justice 
and  prudence  was  not  followed 
by  the  Coalition,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Ministers  still  stand 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  thick  and  glutinous  com- 
pound of  snowy  whiteness,  from 
which  not  even  the  greatest 
ingenuity  will  avail  to  free 
them.  Had  the  saner  counsels 
of  Sir  Albert  Spicer  prevailed,  a 
manifest  indiscretion  could  not 
have  been  condoned  before  a 
critical  electorate,  and  Mr  Lloyd 
George  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
will  find  it  hard  to  justify 
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themselves  in  the  country,  be- 
cause they  have  been  told  by  too 
nattering  partisans  that  their 
conduct  needs  no  explanation. 
A  verdict  of  perfect  innocence 
may  be  as  difficult  to  over- 
come as  a  verdict  of  guilt.  And 
Sir  Albert  Spicer,  who  atoned 
for  a  certain  weakness  dis- 
played in  the  chair  by  a  modest 
and  moderate  report,  left  them 
a  way  out.  "Nevertheless," 
said  he,  in  his  clear  and  soli- 
tary statement,  "in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  detailed  in 
their  report,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee,  have  been  well 
advised  if,  when  invited  by  Mr 
Harry  Isaacs  to  acquire  these 
rights,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
resolution  formed  by  him  when 
Mr  Godfrey  Isaacs  made  a 
similar  proposal,  and  '  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.' " 
Not  a  crushing  judgment, 
truly,  yet  sufficient  for  re- 
pentance. Equally  kind  and 
equally  just  was  Sir  Albert 
Spicer's  second  reproof.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  on  the  occasion  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  llth  of  October 
1912,  it  had  occurred  to  the 
Ministers  whose  conduct  had 
been  impugned  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts  as  dis- 
closed in  the  action  against 
'Le  Matin,'  such  a  statement 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee,  and  as  subsequent 
events  have  proved,  have 
tended  to  avert  much  mis- 
understanding and  to  lessen 
in  considerable  measure  the 
labours  of  your  Committee." 
Even  this  gentle  hint  seemed 
too  brutal  for  the  thick-and- 
thin  champions  of  Radical  per- 
fection, and  we  must  take  it, 


on  the  word  of  Mr  Falconer 
and  his  Coalition,  that  Mr 
L.  George  and  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  acted  in  their  own  best 
interests  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  when  they 
declined  to  make  a  simple, 
elucidatory  statement.  It  is  a 
pretty  situation,  which  proves 
how  far  on  the  road  of  fanati- 
cism a  blind  partisanship  may 
carry  its  hapless  dupes. 

The  worst  is,  that  no  sooner 
had  the  zeal  of  Mr  Falconer 
brushed  aside  the  saner  re- 
port of  Sir  Albert  Spicer 
than  the  spirit  of  compromise 
died  a  natural  death.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  report  was  the 
inevitable  and  logical  result  of 
Mr  Falconer's.  It  has  long 
been  a  tradition  of  English 
politics  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
even  to  trim  the  sails  of  the 
ship  of  State,  if  there  be  a 
dangerous  shoal  upon  either 
side.  Sir  Albert  Spicer's  state- 
ment did  not  contain  the  whole 
truth.  It  might  have  been 
permitted  to  pass,  with  modi- 
fications, had  not  the  zealots 
blundered.  But  the  one  effect 
which  the  conduct  of  Mr  Fal- 
coner and  the  Coalition  ensured 
was  the  frank  publication  of 
the  unpleasant  truth.  To  say 
that  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  ad- 
mirable report  goes  one  jot 
beyond  the  facts  of  the  case 
would  be  absurd.  Had  the 
Radical  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee approached  their  task  in 
another  spirit,  some  sort  of 
compromise  might  have  been 
possible.  As  things  have  come 
about,  Mr  L.  George  and  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  must  hear  and 
see  published  to  the  world  the 
whole  unpalatable  truth. 

Lord   Robert  Cecil   and   his 
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friends,  then,  spoke  out  with 
a  necessary  and  commend- 
able candour.  Their  report 
is  a  series  of  statements 
wholly  damaging  to  the  rep- 
utations of  the  Ministers 
impugned.  They  found  that 
the  fact,  upon  which  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  dwelt  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he 
dealt  with  Mr  Harry  Isaacs 
instead  of  with  Mr  Godfrey 
Isaacs,  made  no  difference 
whatever.  Even  if  there  had 
been  no  connection  between 
the  English  and  American 
Marconi  Companies,  the  im- 
propriety oi'  Ministers  would, 
in  their  view,  be  no  whit  dim- 
inished. But  they  held  that 
the  two  companies  were  in- 
dissolubly  linked  together,  that 
"  as  far  as  any  long  -  distance 
communication  is  concerned,  the 
Marconi  system  was  in  effect  a 
single  system."  That  is  clear 
enough,  and,  better  still,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  stated  with  excel- 
lent clarity  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  and 
control  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. "The  acceptance  by  a 
public  servant,"  he  says,  "of 
a  favour  of  any  kind  from  a 
Government  contractor,  in- 
volves so  grave  and  obvious 
a  danger,  that  if  the  Attorney- 
General's  action  is  to  be  con- 
doned by  Parliament,  we  feel 
that  a  wide  door  will  be  open 
to  corruption  in  future." 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  whole 
pith  and  moment  of  the  matter. 
The  fate  of  this  or  that  Minis- 
ter is  not  of  the  least  import- 
ance. We  may  as  easily  find 
another  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  we  may  find  an- 
other Attorney -General.  We 


guard  the  good  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  for 
ourselves  merely,  but  for  our 
children's  children.  And  if  we 
permit  the  smallest  indiscre- 
tion, or  the  slightest  lack  of 
candour  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible Ministers,  there  is 
an  end  once  and  for  always 
of  Parliamentary  government. 
Nor  was  the  need  of  a  fine 
scruple  and  a  high  standard 
ever  more  sternly  imperious 
than  to-day.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  the  democ- 
racy firmly  established  in  our 
midst.  And  with  democracy 
has  come  democracy's  bane — 
self-seeking  and  the  suspicion 
of  greed.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  a  class  eager  to  serve  the 
country  without  a  thought  of 
self  or  gain.  Our  statesmen 
thought  only  of  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  the  State,  not  of 
the  profit  or  advantage  they 
might  extract  from  its  per- 
formance. To  -  day  all  is 
changed.  Politics  has  become 
a  trade  like  another.  Entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons 
means  four  hundred  a-year  at 
once,  and  the  hope  of  some- 
thing better  to  come.  The 
service  of  the  country  is  set 
upon  a  money  basis,  and  if  the 
four  hundred  a-year  be  not 
enough,  the  temptation  grows 
ever  stronger  to  turn  the  posi- 
tion of  membership  to  good 
account.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  that  we  live  under  a 
democracy,  which  throughout 
history  has  been  inclined  to 
corruption,  and  that  the  duty 
of  Government  is  being  shifted 
to  a  class  ill-prepared  by  educa- 
tion or  tradition  to  discharge 
that  duty,  it  behoves  us  to 
scan  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
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with  a  clearer  eye,  and  to  judge 
it  by  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  honour  and  pro- 
priety. 

As  the  report  of  the  Marconi 
Committee  was  a  partisan  re- 
port, so  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  as  far  as  the 
Radicals  were  concerned,  a  par- 
tisan debate.  A  second  time 
an  opportunity  was  lost  to 
make  a  complete  amend,  to 
express  a  public  regret,  and 
to  bring  to  an  end  once  and 
for  always  this  wretched  Mar- 
ooni  business.  The  terms  of 
Mr  Cave's  resolution  were  as 
moderate  as  the  tone  in  which 
that  resolution  was  moved.  He 
told  the  twice-told  tale  with 
conspicuous  fairness  and  lucid- 
ity. But  the  Radicals  would 
have  none  of  his  resolution. 
It  asked  the  House  to  express 
regret,  and  apparently  no 
Radical,  except  Mr  L.  George 
and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  is  per- 
mitted to  regret  anything,  and 
that  only  in  their  own  words 
and  for  their  own  reasons. 
Moreover,  Mr  Cave  gently 
reproached  certain  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  with  "  a 
want  of  frankness,"  and  the 
friends  of  those  Ministers  de- 
sire it  to  be  known  that  they 
are  still  perfectly  frank,  even 
when  they  keep  silence.  The 
defence  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and 
Mr  L.  George  was  not  more 
wisely  designed  than  the  re- 
jection of  Mr  Cave's  resolution. 
The  Attorney-General's  speech 
was  too  good  to  carry  convic- 
tion. It  was  a  speech  for  the 
defence,  composed  in  an  imper- 
sonal spirit.  In  suoh  terms 
might  Sir  Rufus  have  de- 
fended a  perfect  stranger, 
the  first-comer  among  his 


clients.  His  attempt  at  an 
apology  failed  completely.  An 
apology  must  be  free  and  open, 
or  it  is  no  apology  at  all. 
The  apology  of  Sir  Rufus  was 
hypothetical  and  conditional. 
"I  say  now,"  he  declared, 
"that  if  I  had  had  all  the  facts 
present  to  my  mind  at  the 
time  I  entered  into  these 
transactions,  if  I  had  known 
then  all  that  I  know  now,  if 
all  had  been  disclosed  to  me 
which  subsequent  events  have 
revealed,  if  I  had  realised  that 
men  could  be  so  suspicious  of 
any  action  of  mine,  if  I  had 
thought  that  such  misrepre- 
sentations could  possibly  exist, 
I  state  quite  plainly  that  I 
would  not  have  entered  into 
this  transaction."  Of  course 
he  would  not.  No  man  will- 
ingly puts  his  head  in  a  noose. 
But  to  confess,  as  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  confesses,  that  he  would 
not  have  followed  a  certain 
course  of  action  had  he  fore- 
seen the  difficulties  in  which 
that  course  involved  him,  is 
not  repentance  but  worldly 
wisdom.  Nor  was  it  by  the 
happiest  stroke  that  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  who  was  on  his  defence, 
should  have  used  the  kind  of 
peroration  that  he  did.  "This 
House,"  said  he  magniloquently, 
"may  lay  down  rules,  but  in 
the  end  it  is  not  rules,  but  the 
high  principle  and  the  public 
honour  of  our  public  men,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  be- 
long, which  are  the  best  safe- 
guards for  the  purity  of  our 
public  life."  Was  there  no- 
where a  sense  of  humour  to 
greet  this  solemn  pronounce- 
ment with  an  outburst  of 
ironical  laughter? 

Mr  L.  George  did  not  acquit 
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himself  of  his  difficult  task  even 
with  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  show  of 
success.  He  protested  a  trifle 
too  much.  He  allowed  his  love 
of  rhetoric  to  darken  his  judg- 
ment. He,  too,  apologised 
after  a  fashion,  not  liberally 
and  unreservedly,  but  with  the 
same  prudence  as  inspired  Sir 
Rufus.  Had  he  known  what 
was  to  happen,  he  would  have 
been  more  careful.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  qualify  any  state- 
ment," said  he,  "I  will  make 
as  to  whether  it  was  'judicious  ' 
or 'wise,'  or  'discreet.'  I  say 
that,  looking  at  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  not.  I  do  not 
want  to  palter  about  words. 
I  do  not  care  which  of  the 
three  words  is  used.  I  accept 
any  of  them.  It  was  not.  / 
would  certainly  not  have  gone 
through  it  again."  The  sen- 
tence italicised  is  the  real  pith 
of  the  speech.  Like  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  Mr  L.  George  has  been 
profoundly  disturbed  by  ad- 
verse criticism.  "  He  would 
certainly  not  go  through  it 
again."  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  acknowledg- 
ing a  transgression,  and  regret- 
ting the  inconvenience  which 
that  transgression  has  brought 
with  it,  and  if  it  pleases  Mr  L. 
George,  he  may  reflect  proudly 
that  he  has  apologised  for  no- 
thing. 

The  House  followed  the 
course  sketched  out  for  it  by 
Mr  Falconer  and  the  two 
Ministers.  It  preferred  con- 
gratulation to  regret.  And 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  Mr  L. 
George  are  not  merely  "  ac- 
quitted of  acting  otherwise 
than  in  good  faith,"  but  the 
Irish  majority  has  declared 
that  it  "reprobates  the  charges 


of  corruption  brought  against 
Ministers."  The  dignified 
attempt  made  by  Mr  Balfour 
to  rise  above  the  tyranny  of 
party,  and  to  put  upon  the 
record  of  the  House  an  expres- 
sion of  regret,  was  rejected  by 
the  partisans.  But  there  are 
some  victories  which  are  in- 
finitely worse  than  defeats,  and 
this  victory  of  the  Radical 
Government  is  ill  -  omened 
indeed.  Mr  Asquith  has  proved 
a  generous  loyalty  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  has  proved  no 
loyalty  at  all  to  England. 
Henceforth  many  things  may 
be  done  with  credit,  almost 
with  glory,  which  yesterday 
were  regarded  as  indefen- 
sible. Our  Ministers,  without 
hindrance  or  reproach,  may 
accept  a  tip  from  the  brother 
of  a  man  with  whom  they  are 
making  a  contract.  They  may, 
when  it  suits  them,  assume  that 
two  sister  companies,  sharing 
directors  and  capital,  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  one 
another.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  may  in  future, 
without  incurring  any  blame 
whatever,  "indulge  in  what  is 
undoubtedly  speculation,"  to 
quote  Mr  Balfour's  words,  "in 
a  most  speculative  stock,  a 
stock  which  his  own  broker 
pointed  out  was  of  a  peculiarly 
speculative  kind."  And  the 
privileges  of  our  Ministers  do 
not  end  here.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  join  the 
Attorney -General  in  what  is 
called  a  "flutter,"  and  be  all 
the  more  highly  respected  for 
it.  He  may  beguile  the  scanty 
leisure  given  him  by  his  high 
office  to  buy  and  sell  specula- 
tive stock,  and  plead  in  excuse 
that  he  had  not  time  to  manage 
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his  own  investments.  In  brief, 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
party  system  have  sustained  so 
disastrous  a  shock  that  .  even 
the  Coalition's  compact  major- 
ity is  hardly  likely  to  carry 
the  discredited  Government 
through  another  session. 

Let  us,  then,  make  the  best 
of  an  ugly  business.  Let  us 
congratulate  ourselves  that 
henceforth  an  efficient  curb 
will  be  set  upon  Mr  L.  George's 
tongue.  Never  again  can  he 
raise  his  voice  in  insult  of  "  the 
idle  rich."  His  experience  of 
the  slanders  "passed  from  one 
foul  lip  to  another"  will  make 
impossible  any  repetition  of 
the  monstrous  charges  he  once 
brought  so  lightly  against  Mr 
Chamberlain.  And  as  for  Lord 
Murray,  we  are  not  sure  that 
he  is  not  a  public  benefactor, 
and  deserving  of  a  public 
statue.  He  has  achieved  by 
his  sole  exertions  what  the 
united  strength  of  the  Opposi- 
tion might  not  have  achieved 
without  his  aid.  He  has 
averted  the  disunion  of  the 
kingdom.  He  has  saved  the 
Welsh  Church  from  the  mean- 
est form  of  spoliation  which 
fanaticism  has  ever  devised. 
He  has  preserved  the  plural 
voter,  still  to  discharge  his 
proper  duty  of  helping  to  re- 
dress the  patent  injustice  of 
democracy.  And  he  has  done 
all  this  in  the  simple  fashion 
which  reveals  him  a  Master 
indeed.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  the  Marconi  Scandal  is 
not  yet  over.  There  was  but 
one  method  of  putting  an  end 
to  it  for  ever — the  expression 
of  a  real  and  genuine  regret. 
This  regret  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed, and  the  contumacy  of 


the  Government  can  have  but 
one  result — an  endless  discus- 
sion of  a  tiresome  and  still 
mysterious  affair. 

George  Wyndham,  whose 
death  we  record  with  the  deep- 
est regret,  was  among  the  most 
fortunate  men  of  his  time. 
The  Good  Fairies  lavished  their 
gifts  upon  him  in  the  cradle, 
and  he  accepted  those  gifts 
with  the  brave  resolution  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  The 
most  of  men  fall  below  the 
opportunity  of  one  career.  He 
essayed  three  careers,  and  won 
a  triumph  in  each  of  them. 
He  was  a  soldier,  a  statesman, 
and  a  man  of  letters.  Born  in 
1863,  he  passed  through  Eton 
and  Sandhurst  into  the  Army, 
served  with  the  Coldstream 
Guards  in  the  Suakin  Cam- 
paign, and  won  an  experience 
which  proved  in  later  years  of 
incalculable  value  to  him.  Un- 
able to  resist  the  call  of  politics, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1889,  and  sat  as  mem- 
ber for  Dover  until  his  death. 
He  made  his  appearance  under 
the  best  auspices.  As  Mr  Bal- 
four's  private  secretary,  he  was 
trained  in  the  soundest  school 
of  controversy.  He  fought  the 
Nationalists  in  the  press,  with 
an  irony  and  wit  which, 
even  as  it  stung  them,  his 
adversaries  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge.  He  went  into 
the  fray  with  all  the  careless 
gaiety  of  youth  and  courage ; 
he  learnt  the  joy  of  the  com- 
bat, which  never  left  him ; 
and  he  found  in  politics  a 
happy  union  of  word  and 
action  which  satisfied  at  once 
two  sides  of  his  fertile  talent. 
He  justified  his  promotion  to 
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office  as  Under  Secretary  for 
War  by  a  speech,  delivered  in 
1900,  after  our  reverses  in 
South  Africa,  a  clarion-call  of 
high  courage  and  resolute 
patriotism.  In  this  speech 
he  displayed,  for  the  first 
time,  his  shining  qualities 
of  hope  and  imagination. 
He  brought  into  politics  some- 
thing of  an  older  tradition. 
He  brushed  aside  the  quibbles 
of  party,  and  pleaded  not  the 
cause  merely  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  but  the  cause  of 
England.  It  was  not  in  vain 
that  he  had  studied  the  works 
of  Bolingbroke,  and  had  kept 
alive  in  his  mind  the  mag- 
nanimous ideals  of  Young 
England. 

A  great  opportunity  came 
to  him  when,  in  1900,  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary, and  he  did  not  fall  below 
it.  Between  him  and  the  Irish 
there  was  a  bond  of  sympathy 
and  of  blood.  The  great-grand- 
son of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
approached  his  kinsmen  with 
understanding.  That  he  should 
have  won  an  instant  popularity 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
was  handsome,  he  was  gay,  he 
was  dashing,  and  he  had  that 
love  of  horses  that  appeals  to 
every  true-born  Irishman.  But 
he  was  not  content  to  make 
his  way  to  the  heart  of  Ireland. 
He  appealed  also  to  Ireland's 
understanding  and  to  Ireland's 
patriotism.  The  "Wyndham 
Act,  by  which  he  will  always 
be  honourably  remembered, 
won  the  approval  of  all  classes, 
was  the  boldest  measure  of 
Land  Purchase  ever  framed  by 
a  statesman,  and  owed  its  easy 
passage  through  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  George  Wynd- 


ham's  unfailing  tact  and  good- 
humour.  Concerning  this  bill, 
too,  he  spoke  not  with  the 
voice  of  party  but  with  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  His  quick 
imagination  showed  him  where 
the  path  of  happiness  lay,  and 
he  followed  it  zealously  to  its 
end.  The  debate  he  conducted 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  dis- 
cretion ;  he  admitted  no  more 
of  compromise  than  he  deemed 
just,  and  he  had  an  ample 
reward  in  the  vision  of  a  pros- 
perous and  contented  Ireland, 
whose  prosperity  and  content- 
ment were  due  to  his  own 
initiative  and  courage.  It  is 
the  common  fate  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  be  dead  letters  or 
disasters.  George  Wyndham's 
Land  Purchase  Act,  though  it 
has  suffered  the  blight  of  Radi- 
cal policy,  still  lives,  and  has 
brought  no  disaster  but  in- 
creasing happiness  to  the 
countryside  of  Ireland.  Thus 
it  was  permitted  to  him,  as 
it  is  permitted  to  few  states- 
men, to  look  upon  his  work 
after  ten  years  and  to  see 
that  it  was  good. 

His  reign  in  Ireland,  thus 
fortunately  begun,  ended  for 
him  in  a  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous resignation.  The  mystery, 
perchance,  may  be  pierced  some 
day.  It  is  too  early  to  at- 
tempt to  tear  aside  the  veil. 
A  sanguine  temper,  which 
made  light  of  difficulties,  a 
too  trusting  disposition,  may 
have  been  George  Wyndham's 
undoing.  But  whatever  was 
the  efficient  cause,  he  left  Ire- 
land, and  for  a  while  was  sel- 
dom heard  upon  the  stage  of 
politics.  This  retirement  was 
a  far  lighter  hardship  to  him 
than  it  would  have  been  to 
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most.    He  touched  life  at  many 
points  ;  he  cultivated  many  in- 
terests remote  from  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  when  he  in- 
termitted one  activity,  it  was 
but  to  take  up  another.     If  the 
word  had  not  by  association  an 
evil  sense  of  superficiality,  we 
might  say  that  George  Wynd- 
ham   was    versatile.      But    he 
differed  from  the  most  of  those 
who    earn    and     deserve     the 
epithet,  because  variety  did  not 
lessen  the  depth  of  his  interests. 
Where  he  found  another  activ- 
ity, there  he  lived  another  life. 
And  the    three  men,   Mr  Bal- 
four,  W.  E.  Henley,  and  Cecil 
Rhodes,   who  most  profoundly 
affected  his  talent,  are  the  best 
proof    of    his     active    variety. 
These,  indeed,  were  the  domin- 
ant   influences    of    his    career. 
Yet    he     submitted     to    them 
without   surrendering   one    jot 
of  himself.     Though  he  learned 
faithfully     and     in     obedience 
the  lessons  they  had  to  teach, 
he   was    not    content    with    a 
pale  reflection   of  their  words 
and   thoughts.      He   remained, 
as    they    would    have   him    re- 
main, George  Wyndham  him- 
self in  all  sincerity.     Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  how  and  why  he 
was   swayed   by  them.      Each 
represented    to    him    one    side 
of    his     own    ambition.      The 
statesman,  the   poet,    and   the 
venturer — these  were  his  friends 
and    his    guides.      Under    Mr 
Balfour,   than    whom    no    man 
ever  had  a  better  teacher,  he 
studied    the    arts    of    political 
wisdom  and  eloquence.     W.  E. 
Henley  intensified  his   natural 
reverence  for  the  craft  of  letters. 
In  Cecil  Rhodes  he  saw  incar- 
nate   the    imperialism    of    his 
VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXIII. 


dreams,  the  imperialism  which 
could  take  large  views  and  was 
capable  of  large  sacrifices, 
which  merged  politics  in  im- 
agination, and  could  make  a 
commerce  in  diamonds  the 
handmaiden  of  ideas.  Thus, 
with  the  help  of  his  friends, 
he  indulged  his  fancy,  and 
caught  something  of  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans, who  fed  their  curios- 
ity with  equal  eagerness  upon 
action  and  upon  letters. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Tory 
and  an  aristocrat.  He  had  a 
firm  faith  in  King  and  Country. 
He  was  not  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  one  and  only 
end  of  politics  is  to  use  the 
pocket  of  the  thrifty  and 
industrious  to  support  the 
idle  and  thriftless.  He  would 
not  defend  spoliation,  even  for 
votes,  and  he  was  a  consistent 
opponent  to  heavy  death- 
duties,  not  from  a  spirit  of 
grudging  penuriousness,  but 
because  he  saw  that  they  were 
designed  to  crush  a  class 
whose  existence  he  sincerely 
believed  was  useful  to  the 
State.  He  was,  moreover,  an 
Imperialist  in  the  true  sense, 
knowing  well  that  the  Empire 
was  established  not  upon  greed 
but  upon  duty.  He  felt  that  it 
was  our  first  business  to  hold 
with  security  and  wisely  to 
administer  the  Empire,  which 
our  adventuring  ancestors  had 
won  by  their  courage  and  their 
enterprise.  In  other  words, 
he  took  such  an  imaginative 
view  of  politics  as  Drake 
and  Hawkins  and  Grenville 
might  have  taken.  As  his 
outlook  upon  the  present  was 
large,  so  he  cherished  a  quick 
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hope     for     the     future.      But 
through     all     the     shifts     and 
changes     of     policy    he     stood 
firmly    in    the    ancient    ways. 
"  Listen   to   the    spirit   of   the 
Age,"  he   said    once,   "  but  do 
not     forget     the     Ages."      In 
these   words   is   expressed    the 
wisest      of      political      creeds. 
George    Wyudham     had     too 
keen      a     sense     of     practical 
affairs     to     blind     himself     to 
what    was    happening    in    the 
world    about   him.      But,   esti- 
mating   at    its    proper    worth 
the  doctrine  of  democracy,  he 
had   not   that   facile    trust    in 
the      sanctity      of      majorities 
which  would  set  the  result  of 
one   bye -election    against   the 
wisdom   of    a    thousand   years. 
Being  a  sportsman,  he   had    a 
horror,  like  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  of    being  "  done."     And 
therefore    he     was    always    a 
keen    supporter    of   Tariff  Re- 
form.     Not   only  did  he  look 
upon     it     as     a     question     of 
Empire,  but  his  sense  of  fair- 
ness revolted  at  the  spectacle 
of  Englishmen  content,  in  the 
midst   of  unemployment,   with 
cheap  foreign  food  and  dumped 
boots.     So,    too,    in    the    mean 
and    wretched    controversy    of 
the    Parliament  Bill  he  was  a 
convinced      and      enthusiastic 
Die-Hard.     He  recognised  that 
he   could   not    thwart   the   ill- 
omened  trickery  of  our  Minis- 
ters.    He  was  sure  that,  when 
the     Constitution     was     being 
filched    from    the    country,    it 
was   not   his   duty  to   connive 
at   the  infamy  by    counselling 
surrender.     In  brief,  he  was  a 
Tory    of  the    old   race,   a   firm 
believer    in    the    traditions    of 
the    past,    and    it    is    by    an 
ironical    stroke    of    fate    that 


he  dies  at  a  moment  when 
reaction  is  not  merely  possible, 
but  probable. 

The  relation  of  literature 
and  politics  suggests  a  problem 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  solve. 
Mr  Balfour  and  Lord  Morley 
have  followed  both  crafts  with- 
out a  public  misunderstanding 
of  either.  George  Wyndham 
was  not  so  fortunate.  His 
devotion  to  humane  letters  lay 
as  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  his  politics,  while  his 
success  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons persuaded  some  ill -in- 
structed persons  to  dismiss  his 
literature  as  the  work  of  a  mere 
politician.  Thus  a  double  in- 
justice was  done  him,  and  he 
won  the  reputation  of  a  dilet- 
tante, which  no  man  deserved 
less  than  he.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  gaiety  of  his  demeanour, 
the  light  hand  wherewith  he 
touched  the  grave  things  of 
life,  which  gave  the  false  im- 
pression. Whatever  the  cause, 
he  was  involved  in  a  misunder- 
standing which  others  have 
escaped,  and  which  was  in  no 
sense  justified.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  born  scholar.  He  had 
a  natural  love  of  erudition. 
And  though,  at  an  age  when 
he  might  have  been  studying 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he 
was  in  Egypt  with  his  regi- 
ment, he  presently  atoned  for 
his  loss  of  time,  and  remained  a 
student  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  writings  need  no  excuse. 
Only  by  the  highest  standards 
should  they  and  he  be  judged. 
Nor  did  he  ever  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  craft  which 
he  followed  with  conspicuous 
success.  He  placed  literature 
and  the  proper  management 
of  words  high  in  the  list  of 
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human  enterprises.  In  his 
essay  on  Plutarch  he  records 
that  the  biographer  preferred 
Lycurgus  before  Plato,  for 
while  the  one  "  stablished  and 
left  behind  him  "  a  constitution, 
the  other  bequeathed  no  more 
than  "words  and  written 
books."  This  preference,  says 
George  Wyndham,  "  seems  a 
strange  one  now  ;  but  it  de- 
serves to  be  noted  the  more 
merely  for  its  strangeness." 
And  the  fact  that  he,  who 
followed  both  words  and 
action,  found  a  strangeness  in 
Plutarch's  preference,  is  clear 
evidence,  were  it  wanted,  that 
literature  was,  in  his  esteem, 
not  subordinate  to  politics. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  dipped 
deeply  into  the  subjects  which 
he  had  made  his  own — Shake- 
speare and  his  age,  the  early 
romances  of  France,  Ronsard 
and  the  Ple'iade.  He  shirked 
no  difficulties,  he  neglected  no 
authorities.  And  while  he 
mastered  such  facts  as  were 
necessary  for  his  purpose,  he 
was  not  too  closely  bound  by 
them.  He  had  a  never-failing 
delight  in  intuitive  theories, 
and  if  he  did  not  win  you  over 
to  his  side,  he  compelled  you 
at  least  to  admit  the  plausibil- 
ity of  his  ingenious  arguments. 
His  style  was  vivid  and  flam- 
boyant, like  himself,  flashing 
with  light  and  brilliant  with 
colour.  He  felt  a  keen  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  the 
Elizabethans,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  for  in  them  he 
discovered  a  romantic  temper 
which  accorded  with  his  own. 
And  in  this  matter  of  his  style, 
it  is  right,  we  think,  to  set 
right  a  misunderstanding.  It 
has  been  said  that  George 


Wyndham,  being  a  pupil  of 
Henley,  also  mimicked  Henley's 
style.  A  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  two  men  will 
show  the  falsity  of  this  opinion. 
That  George  Wyndham,  liv- 
ing as  a  young  man  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Henley,  a 
far  greater  force  in  literature 
than  he,  should  have  been 
influenced  by  the  poet  is  but 
natural.  But  he  would  surely 
have  written  if  he  had  never 
met  Henley,  and  written  very 
much  in  the  same  style  and  to 
the  same  purpose  that  he  did. 

And  there  was  one  reason, 
besides  an  inherited  tempera- 
ment, why  George  Wyndham 
should  have  been  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters.  He  added  to  his 
literary  instinct  a  knowledge 
of  life  and  action.  He  was  not 
writing  down,  in  vacuo,  what 
he  had  learned  from  other  books. 
He  had  studied  in  a  far  harder 
school — the  school  of  life.  He 
had  the  right  and  he  had  the 
power  to  test  the  experience  of 
others  by  his  own.  As  the 
Hampshire  Militia  was  of 
service  to  the  author  of  '  The 
Decline  and  Fall,'  so  George 
Wyndham  turned  to  excellent 
account,  when  he  took  up  his 
pen  to  write,  the  years  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  Army  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  here,  again,  we  may  find 
a  clue  to  his  talent  in 
that  which  Plutarch  wrote  of 
himself.  "  I  understand  not 
matters  so  much  by  words," 
said  Plutarch,  "as  I  came  to 
understand  words  by  common 
experience  and  knowledge  I  had 
in  things."  Despite  the  strain 
of  poetry  that  was  in  him,  it 
was  by  experience  and  not  in 
the  practice  of  pedantry  that 
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George  Wyndham  came  to  the 
understanding  of  words.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  his 
essay  upon  Plutarch  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  best  of  his  works. 
In  one  sense  it  is  not  an  essay 
upon  Plutarch  at  all.  There  is 
much  in  Plutarch  that  escaped 
the  eye  and  ear  of  his  pane- 
gyrist, who  had  not  dipped 
deeply  into  the  Greek  original, 
and  was  not  conscious  of  the 
Chreroneeau's  arid  style.  What 
he  saw  was  a  Plutarch  trans- 
figured in  the  French  of 
Amyot  and  in  the  English  of 
North  to  a  brave  romantic,  a 
man  of  finer  substance  and  more 
brilliant  brighter  tincture  than 
the  original.  And  seeing  Plut- 
arch thus  transfigured  into 
something  consonant  with  his 
own  temperament,  he  could 
write  of  him  with  greater  ease 
and  a  higher  enthusiasm.  Thus 
he  made  his  essay  a  vehicle  of 
his  own  views  upon  life  and 
policy  and  literature,  and  em- 
broidered it  in  lavish  careless- 
ness with  all  the  flowers  of  his 
fancy. 

And  by  the  side  of  his 
Plutarch  may  be  set  without 
disparagement  his  essays  upon 
Shakespeare  and  Ronsard,  each 
in  its  way  a  vivid,  eloquent 
presentment.  Nor  are  these 
the  mere  Trdpepya  of  a  poli- 
tician's leisure.  They  are,  as 
we  have  said,  the  work  of  a 
true  man  of  letters,  and  are 
subject  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  criticism.  And  when 
we  have  recorded  George 
Wyndham's  services  to  the 
country  and  to  the  craft  of 
letters,  there  remains  the  man 


himself,  of  whom  his  friends 
will  guard  an  imperishable 
memory.  His  was  the  very 
genius  of  friendship.  The  tire- 
less curiosity  of  his  mind  made 
his  companionship  ever  vivid, 
ever  fresh.  So  swift  were  the 
processes  of  his  brain  that  his 
thought  seemed  ever  to  outrun 
his  words.  He  left  his  inter- 
locutor, striving  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  the  argument,  many 
leagues  behind.  This  genera- 
tion has  known  no  more  alert 
and  no  more  ingenious  talker. 
He  delighted  in  controversy 
and  the  contest  of  wits  for 
their  own  sake,  and  he  would 
have  been  an  agile  antagonist 
indeed  who  could  have  got  the 
better  of  him.  And  as  his 
mind  and  temperament  mel- 
lowed with  the  years,  he 
seemed  to  be  withdrawing 
himself  further  and  further 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  poli- 
tics, to  lean  with  the  greater 
content  upon  the  things  of 
the  mind.  He  had  fashioned 
him  a  library,  which  was  (so 
to  say)  the  concrete  expression 
of  his  talent.  Alas  !  it  remains 
but  the  body,  from  which  the 
soul  has  flown.  And  though 
his  friends  will  ever  lament  his 
loss,  it  is  not  for  his  sake  but 
their  own  that  they  will  utter 
their  plaint.  Despite  the  brief 
measure  of  his  years,  he  had 
fulfilled  himself  in  many  ways. 
He  felt  not  the  slow  torture  of 
disease,  nor  the  withering  blast 
of  age.  As  one  who  knew 

o 

him  well  said,  "He  wasted  no 
time,  living  or  dyfcg,"  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
happier  epitaph  than  this. 
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CHAPTER  VI. — THE   ANGLER. 


A  BETTER  day  for  travel 
never  shone,  and  ^Eneas  rode 
through  it  till  the  gloaming 
with  uplifted  spirit  on  a  track 
that,  till  he  reaohed  Loch 
Lomond,  gave  no  trouble  to 
his  riding,  for,  so  far,  it  was 
the  trail  to  Lowland  markets, 
and  the  very  rock  of  it  was 
.stripped  by  feet  of  men  and 
beast.  The  way  was  new  to 
him ;  he  saw  the  wild  abyss 
below  Ben  Arthur  and  Ben 
line  with  wonder,  gladdened 
in  the  salt  breeze  of  the 
yellow  beaches  of  Loch  Long, 
and,  having  come  to  Tarbet, 
rested.  His  way  was  rougher 
in  the  afternoon — along  Loch 
Lomond-side  and  through  Glen 
Falloch,  where  Macfarlane 
crofts  were  thick  upon  the 


braes,  and  folks  were  harvest- 
ing, and  it  was  not  yet  dusk 
when  he  passed  through  Tyn- 
drum.  There  was  he  on  the 
main  route  of  the  Appin  drovers 
and  the  men  from  Skye ;  a 
change-house  by  the  wayside 
hummed  like  a  skep  of  bees 
with  voices,  and  a  field  beside 
the  change  was  occupied  by 
big  -  horned  shaggy  cattle 
bellowing. 

Two  or  three  men  came  out 
and  looked  at  him  when  he  rode 
past,  themselves  no  gentler- 
looking  than  their  herds, — 
thick,  hairy  fellows,  wearing 
tartan,  one  of  them  at  least  in 
fier  of  war  with  a  target  on 
his  back  and  a  leather  coat. 

^neas  gave  a  wave  in  by- 
going. 
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"You're  surely  at  the  start 
of  fortune,  trim  young  lad, 
to  be  at  the  riding  for't," 
cried  out  the  fellow  of  the 
targe :  "  oome  in  and  drop 
your  weariness  !  "  and  ^Eneas 
looked  at  him  again — he  was 
so  like  a  Roman,  with  bare 
knees  ! 

But  he  went  on,  unheeding 
them,  and  by  -  and  -  by  his 
track  rose  up  among  the 
heather  for  a  bit  above  a  plain 
all  strewn  with  shingle  of  the 
winter  storms,  and  there  he 
saw  the  sun  go  down  upon 
the  wild  turmoil  of  bens 
they  called  the  Black  Mount 
of  Breadalbane.  The  dark  was 
on  when  he  came  to  the  Bridge 
of  Orchy,  and  the  sky  all 
shivering  with  stars. 

There,  too,  were  droves  of 
cattle  round  the  inn ;  no  sooner 
had  he  clattered  in  upon  the 
hamlet  than  a  score  of  men 
were  out  upon  him,  even 
shaggier  than  the  fellows  of 
Tyndrum,  and  only  reassured 
about  the  safety  of  their 
charges  when  they  found  he 
was  a  gentleman  alone. 

The  inn  was  shabby  to  the 
point  of  scandal,  no  better 
than  a  common  tavern,  smoke- 
blackened,  smelling  of  the  reek 
of  peat  and  mordants  used  in 
dyeing  cloth ;  lit  by  cruisies, 
going  like  a  fair  with  traffic. 
In  the  kitchen  of  it  men  were 
supping  broth  with  spoons 
chained  to  the  tables,  and  a 
lad  with  his  head  to  the  side 
as  if  in  raptures  at  his  own 
performance  stood  among  the 
ashes  with  a  set  of  braying 
bagpipes. 

"Failte!"  said  the  landlord 
courteously  to  ^Eneas.  "  Stick 
your  horse  in  anywhere,  just 


man,  and  what's  your  will  for 
supper  ?  " 

"  Cook  for  me  a  bannock  and 
roast  a  cock,"  said  ^35neas,  like 
a  traveller  of  the  hero  stories. 

The  landlord  had  the  hue  of 
drink  upon  him,  and  seemed  in 
a  merry  key. 

"  Son,"  said  he  (and  he, 
too,  thinking  of  the  story), 
"  wouldst  thou  prefer  the  big 
bannock  of  my  anger  or  the 
little  wee  bannock  and  my 
blessing  ?  "  and  ./Eneas  laughed. 
He  took  a  squint  at  the  baking- 
board  upon  the  dresser,  and 
said  he,  more  wisely — 

"I  think  we  will  not  mind 
the  bannock,  big  or  little,  but 
I  have  a  friend  who  should  be 
here  by  this  time  from  Glen 
Orchy,  and  the  bird  will  do 
between  us." 

He  had  hardly  put  his  horse 
into  a  stall  when  the  company 
burst  out  again  upon  the 
house-front  at  a  clack  of  hooves, 
and  going  out  himself  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Ninian.  Before  he 
could  address  him,  Ninian  was 
off  the  saddle  at  a  jump,  had 
ordered  his  attendant  to  put 
up  the  horses  for  the  night, 
and  dashed  into  the  inn  with- 
out the  slightest  notice  of  his 
friend. 

"What  is  wrong?"  asked 
^Eneas  following  him. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said 
Ninian  cautiously  in  English, 
with  a  look  about  him  at  the 
drovers.  "But  ye'll  be  better 
in  your  bed  before  the  man 
that's  with  me  there  puts  bye 
the  beasts.  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  that  he  would  see  us 
here  together." 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  such  a 
bother  to  you,"  said  ^Eneas 
stiffly.  "I  thought  the  width 
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of  two  good  parishes  between 
you  and  Drimdorran  made  you 
master  of  yourself." 

"That's  the  best  word  ever  I 
heard  from  ye ! "  said  Ninian 
heartily.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  ye 
have  your  tongue,  and  I'm 
thinking  we'll  get  on  no'  bad 
together.  But  still-and-on  I'm 
serious  about  that  fellow  with 
me,  and  if  we  can  get  a 
chamber  by  ourselves  I'll  tell 
ye  what's  my  reason." 

The  only  chamber  they  could 
get  was  that  in  which  they 
were  to  sleep,  and  that  not 
stately.  Thither  were  they  led 
by  the  landlord's  wife,  who  said 
the  fowl  was  now  at  plucking 
for  their  supper,  and  when  the 
door  was  shut  on  her,  Ninian 
turned  on  ^Eneas  and  looked 
him  firmly  in  the  eye. 

"Ye  didna  tell  me  all,  my 
lad,"  says  he,  "about  Drim- 
dorran's  anger.  I'm  doubting 
you're  a  close  one  !  " 

"What  else  have  you  been 
hearing  now?"  asked  ^Eneas, 
greatly  downed. 

"  When  I  was  coming  up  the 
glen  this  morning  he  was  out 
upon  the  road  with  letters  for 
my  man  to  leave  round  here, 
but  I  was  not  long  of  learning 
that  he  knew  you  were  away 
from  Inveraray,  and  what  he 
really  wanted  was  to  know  if 
I  could  tell  your  destination. 
That,  I'll  assure  ye,  put  me  in 
a  corner.  But  I  was  able  for 
his  lordship  !  '  By  all  accounts,' 
says  I,  'he  is  riding  to  the 
Lowlands.'  Then  what  in  all 
the  earth  should  happen  but 
Drimdorran  burst  upon  you  for 
a  thief 

"  Now  is  not  that  the  swine  ! " 
cried  ^Eneas,  furious. 

"  Stop    you !      I    knew    the 


man  was  talking  nonsense,  and 
I  was  right,  for  in  a  bit  the 
only  thing  he  had  against  you 
was  a  snuffbox.  But  a  body 
more  concerned  about  a  snuff- 
box  never  breathed  the  morn- 
ing air  of  Scotland  !  He  swore 
he  would  be  even  with  you  if 
ye  ever  set  a  foot  again  within 
the  barony.  You  will  see  your- 
self, now,  the  position  I  was  in 
— I  had  myself  to  think  about 
as  well  as  you,  and  if  I  was 
kent  to  be  tramping  through 
the  North  in  company  with  the 
gentleman  who  stole  the  snuff- 
box, after  telling  old  Drim- 
dorran yon  about  the  Lowlands 
road,  it  would  not  look  re- 
spectable." 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  ^Eneas, 
"  you're  surely  not  believing 
that  I  have  the  body's  snuff- 
box ! " 

"What's  the  odds  about  a 
paltry  snuffbox?"  Ninian  said 
lightly. 

"But,  man!  I  haven't  got  it ! 
It's  yonder  in  his  house,"  cried 
yEneas.  "Will  you  not  believe 
me?" 

"I  believe  every  word  of 
you,"  said  Ninian,  "but  if 
there's  not  a  snuffbox  missing, 
what's  the  cause  of  yon  one's 
tirravee?" 

"I'll  tell  you  that,"  said 
uEneas,  and  straightway  laid 
before  him  all  his  tale  without 
a  word  of  reservation.  Away 
from  Janet  Campbell's  pres- 
ence the  dovecote  incident  now 
appeared  quite  innocent ;  he 
did  not  even  baulk  to  tell 
Drimdorran's  charge  about 
the  desk. 

"If  ye  had  told  me  this 
before,"  said  Ninian,  "I  could 
have  cleared  the  air  for  you. 
It's  droll  that  my  girl  Janet 
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should  jalouse  the  truth  before 
myself.  She  didna  know,  of 
course,  about  the  doocot,  but 
she  guessed  ye  were  with  Mar- 
garet somewhere  when  ye 
should  have  been  at  your 
tasks  whenever  I  said  that 
Drimdorran  had  been  angry 
looking  for  ye.  Now  I  can 
tell  ye  something.  When  I 
was  there  colloguing  with 
Drimdorran  in  his  closet,  he 
turned  him  from  the  window 
once  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  with 
a  changed  complexion  made  a 
dash  to  look  his  desk ;  he  went 
out  of  the  room  and  in  again 
like  lightning.  '  Ye  havena 
seen  the  young  folk  ? '  he  in- 
quired of  me,  and  I  had  not, 
but  thought  ye  would  be  at 
your  lessons.  Ye  werena  there, 
he  said,  and  out  again  and  left 
me  cooling  twenty  minutes,  by 
my  lone.  I  started  wondering 
in  the  Gaelic  what  was  bother- 
ing him,  and  walking  to  the 
window  saw  a  thing  that  put 
me  to  my  calculations.  The 
window  of  his  room,  you  may 
have  noticed,  shows  the  win- 
dow of  the  doocot  in  between 
the  branches  of  the  thicket, 
and  a  light  was  there,  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  a  light  there 
since  your  father  and  Drim- 
dorran used  to  sit  up  some- 
times pairing  birds.  I  watched 
it  six  or  seven  minutes,  then 
the  light  went  out." 

"Then  after  all  it  was  her 
father!"  cried  out  ^Eneas, 
"  and  he  knew  that  we  were 
there." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  doubt  of  it ! 
I  can  see  that  now,  although 
I  thought  when  he  came  back 
he  had  not  left  the  house,  be- 
cause he  still  had  on  his  slip- 


pers. But  there  was  some- 
thing in.  his  manner  curious ; 
he  was  a  troubled  man  who 
found  it  hard  to  keep  his  mind 
upon  our  business.  He  asked 
me  just  the  once  again  if  I 
had  seen  you  anywhere,  and  in 
a  key  that  showed  ye  werena 
in  his  graces,  and  all  the  time 
was  I  not  thinking  it  was 
just  because  of  the  neglected 
lessons?" 

"  There's  no  doubt  it  was 
he,"  said  yEneas.  "  We 
thought  at  first  it  was,  and 
then  were  led  astray  by  think- 
ing he  and  you  had  been  to- 
gether all  the  time." 

"He  had  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  the  doocot  and  be  back," 
said  Ninian. 

"But  what,"  said  /Eneas, 
"was  he  lamenting  for?" 

"  I  would  lament  myself  if  I 
had  any  thought  a  girl  of 
mine  was  yonder,"  answered 
Niuian.  "It's  aye  a  chancy 
thing  a  buzzard  in  a  doocot. 
The  difference  with  me  is  that 
the  neck  of  you  would  likely 
have  been  twisted.  He's  so 
keen  on  Campbell  for  the  girl 
he  wouldna  risk  that  scandal. 
But  that's  all  bye  wi't ;  there's 
this  business  of  the  snuffbox ; 
it's  a  handy  story  to  give 
colour  to  his  putting  you  away 
without  entangling  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  daughter,  and  it's 
maybe  just  a  pity  that  we're 
on  the  march  together  after 
that  bit  tale  of  mine  about  the 
Lowlands  road.  If  this  man 
with  me  takes  the  story  back 
to-morrow  that  ye  met  me 
here,  the  tune  is  through  the 
fiddle,  and  that's  the  way  I 
want  ye  in  your  bed,  or  out 
of  sight  at  least  till  he  is 
gone." 
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So  ^Eiieas  took  his  supper 
in  the  bedded  room,  and  Niuian 
kept  his  man  engaged  till  he 
too  went  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  got  him  off  at  break 
of  day. 

"All  clear  now;  we'll  have 
a  bite  of  breakfast,  and  take 
our  feet  to  it  ourselves,"  he 
said  to  vEneas,  who  had  not 
slept  a  wink. 

"  First  of  all  I  have  to  send 
my  horse  baok,"  mentioned 
^Eneas,  and  the  other  started. 

"No  other  horse  goes  back 
from  here  !  "  he  said  with  firm- 
ness. "The  man  ye  would 
send  back  wi't  couldna  hold 
his  tongue.  No,  no,  ye'll  have 
to  sell  it.  Some  of  these  men 
there  for  the  Tryst  at  Crieff 
will  buy  it  from  ye." 

To  this  was  ^Eueas  willing, 
since  he  had  his  uncle's  con- 
sent to  do  what  he  thought 
best  with  the  horse,  and  Niuian 
soon  found  among  the  drovers 
one  who  had  a  fancy  for  a 
bargain.  They  went  together 
to  the  stable,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  Messenger  beheld  the 
pony,  dapple-grey,  that  carried 
-<^Eueas  from  Inveraray,  than  he 
gave  a  cry. 

"  My  grief  !  we're  done  for't 
now  ! "  says  he,  and  backed  out 
of  the  stable,  ^Eneas  behind 
him. 

"  What's  the  use  of  me  tell- 
ing lies  if  ye  go  and  bring  a 
horse  like  that  with  ye  ?  "  he 
asked,  dejected.  "Ye  might 
as  well  go  round  the  country 
with  a  drum,  to  call  attention. 
That  speckled  one  is  known  to 
everybody  in  the  seven  parishes, 
and  my  man's  off  to  Inveraray 
with  the  story  that  it's  here. 
He  couldna  well  mistake  it, 
and  in  the  stall  next  to  his 


own !  I  thought  there  was 
something  droll  about  his 
manner  when  we  parted." 

For  a  while  this  new  mis- 
fortune dauntened  Niniau,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  to  nurse 
despair :  they  sold  the  horse, 
between  them,  for  a  sum  of 
fifteen  pounds  shaken  out  of  as 
many  sporrans.  They  humped 
their  pokes  in  which  they  put 
some  cakes  and  cheese ;  ^neas 
cut  for  himself  a  hazel  stick, 
to  be  upsides  with  Ninian  who 
bore  a  curious  thick  rattan, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  world 
would  fly  below  them  till  the 
dusk  as  they  took  up  the 
waterside. 

It  was  a  mountain  step  that 
Ninian  had — spanged  out  and 
supple,  and  the  burgess  of  him 
left  behind.  He  sniffed  the  air 
of  gale  and  heather  with  ap- 
plause, and  searched  the  mounts 
before  them  and  their  corries 
with  the  eyes  of  birds  that 
have  come  far  from  wandering 
and  know  their  home.  Now 
would  he  run  upon  a  hillock 
with  droll  sounds  of  pleasure 
like  a  whinny,  now  leap  the 
boulders  and  stretch  flat  among 
the  thyme  and  thrift  to  peer 
into  the  dark,  small  pools  of 
stream.  "Ah,  now,"  thought 
^Eneas,  "I  have  here  with  me 
but  a  child,"  and  yet  it  was, 
himself,  a  boy  he  felt,  so  bland 
and  pleasant  was  the  morning 
and  his  heart  so  strong,  so 
sweet  the  thinking  of  the 
North  before  him,  and  the 
things  that  might  befall.  So 
he,  too,  stretched  brave  legs, 
and  in  the  great  wide  moorland 
hollow  of  the  upper  Orehy 
looked  ardently  upon  the  mass- 
ing clouds  that  floated  silverly 
about  the  confines  of  the  world. 
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They  had  walked  but  half 
an  hour  when  Niuian  all  at 
ouoe  stopped  short,  and  staring 
at  a  pool  saw  salmon  leaping. 

"Mo  chreachf"  said  he, 
"  Look  yonder  !  "  and  began  to 
fidget  with  his  stick.  "I  was 
just  thinking  what  two  daft 
fellows  we  are  to  be  taking  the 
world  for  our  pillow  like  this, 
as  the  saying  goes,  without 
first  making  up  our  minds  to- 
gether what's  to  be  the  tack 
we'll  steer  on."  And  aye  the 
corner  of  his  eye  was  on  the 
leaping  fish. 

"  The  nearest  way  is  the  best 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
/Eneas. 

"I  would  never  take  the 
nearest  way  anywhere,"  said 
Niuian.  "  Half  the  sport  of 
life  is  starting  and  the  other 
half  is  getting  on  the  way,  and 
everything  is  finished  when 
it's  done,"  and  he  almost  jumped 
as  another  fellow  in  the  water 
splashed.  "Put  we  down  our 
packs  just  here  and  be  consider- 
ing cautiously  what  airts  we 
are  to  follow,  for,  thank  God, 
there's  many  ways  before  us, 
every  one  as  splendid  as  the 
other,  like  MacVurich's  songs. 
To  save  the  time  when  we're 
considering,  I'll  try  a  cast,"  and 
in  a  second  he  had  whipped 
the  ferrule  off  his  sturdy  cane 
and  out  of  it  there  came  three 
parts,  at  sight  of  which  the 
other  smiled  to  have  Miss 
Janet's  reading  of  her  father 
proved  so  soon. 

Off  went  the  poke  from 
Ninian's  back,  and  out  of  it 
he  fetched  some  tackle  ready 
busked  with  flies.  He  put  the 
rod  together,  trembling  with  ex- 
citation, keeping  up  the  while  a 
constant  chatter  on  their  plans 


as  if  no  other  thing  engaged 
his  mind,  and  still  and  on  his 
eye  was  aye  upon  the  bonny 
fish. 

"What  we'll  do,  lad,"  he 
said,  "is  to  put  the  night  bye 
in  a  change-house  yonder  close 
on  Buachaille  Etive.  It's  only 
fourteen  miles  or  thereabouts, 
but  it's  the  only  one  between 
us  and  the  Speau,  and  that  is 
twice  as  far  again.  For  a 
gentleman  on  my  business 
there's  many  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion to  be  picked  up  on  a  night 
in  that  inn  beside  the  Moor  of 
Rannoch.  It's  close  enough  on 
Glen  Coe  to  learn  what's  stir- 
ring there  among  Maclau's 
folk  I  darena  venture  in  among  ; 
forbye  there's  lochs  beside  it  on 
the  moor  that's  full  of  fish." 

"  If  it's  fish  we're  out  for  it- 
is  not  soon  we  will  be  at  Inver- 
ness," said  /Eneas  ruefully, 
sitting  down  upon  his  pack 
and  looking  at  the  other  step- 
ping out  already  on  the  stones. 

"  Men  and  love  !  look  at  yon 
fellow  !  "  cried  Ninian  in  Gaelic 
over  his  shoulder.  "  God's 
splendour  !  is  he  not  the  heavy 
gentleman  !  And  me  with  this 
bit  trifle  of  a  stick  not  better 
than  a  wand."  All  his  wind 
seemed  fighting  in  his  breast ; 
his  very  voice  was  changed 
with  agitation.  But  still  he 
kept  up  for  a  moment  longer 
the  pretence  of  interest  in  their 
route,  and  cried  back  to  the 
lad  upon  the  bank,  "  Up  Loch 
Laggan-side  or  through  Glen 
Roy.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mary !  is  not 
that  the  red  one  ! " 

For  half  an  hour  was  not 
another  word  from  him ;  he 
was  a  man  bewitched,  that 
crawled  among  the  rushes  of 
the  bank  and  crouched  in 
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shadows  of  the  boulders,  and 
threw  the  lures  across  the  linn 
among  the  playing  fish,  with 
eyes  that  semed  to  grudge  each 
moment  that  they  were  not 
on  the  water. 

^Eneas  lay  back  and  crushed 
the  mint  and  thyme  that  gave 
the  day  a  scent  for  ever  after 
in  his  memory :  fishing  had 
never  been  a  sport  of  his,  and 
he  but  wondered  at  his  com- 
rade's patience.  For  long  it 
looked  as  if  the  fisher  worked 
in  vain  ;  great  fishes  surged 
and  leaped  about  his  hair-lines 
and  his  feathers,  but  they  never 
touched  them. 

"Aren't  they  the  frightened 
dirt  ! "  cried  Niuian  at  last. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  gallant  spirit  in 
them  !  And  me  so  honest, 
striving  wi'  them !  Stop  you, 
though  !  "  and  he  fixed  another 
lure. 

And  ^Eneas,  lying  in  his 
hollow,  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke  the  suii  was  straight 
above  them,  and  his  friend  was 
still  bent  on  the  water-edge 
and  whipping  in  the  eddies 
where  the  fish  still  lay.  An 
ear  of  JEneas  was  on  the 
ground ;  he  rather  felt  than 
heard  a  horseman  galloping 
upon  the  track  a  little  way 
above  the  river.  Such  furious 
haste  was  in  the  rider's  manner 
that  ^Eneas  walked  up  the  brae 
to  watch  him,  and  hailed  him 
as  he  galloped  past. 

He  got  no  answer.  The 
horseman  never  even  raised  a 
hand,  but  swept  upon  his  way 
as  if  some  fiend  were  after  him 
— a  boorish  fellow  with  a  head 
like  a  two-boll  bag  of  meal  and 
a  plaid  upon  him. 

"We  are  in  the  land  of 
poor  manners,  surely,"  thought 


^Eneas,  and  went  down  again 
beside  his  friend,  and  just  as 
he  got  to  him,  saw  him  give  a 
twitch.  Ninian,  crouched  knee- 
deep  now  in  the  water,  turned 
as  he  came  nigh  him  with  an 
aspect  that  astonished  ^Eneas. 
All  his  face  was  puckered  up 
with  exaltation ;  in  his  eyes 
a  curious  glitter,  proud  and 
savage. 

"  Tha  e  agam,  a  bhruide  1 — 
I  have  him,  the  brute  ! "  he 
screamed,  and  slowly  backed 
out  of  the  stream  with  his  rod- 
point  bent.  ^Eneas  watched 
him,  fascinated,  play  the  fish. 
It  threw  itself  into  the  air,  and 
fell  with  great  commotion  in 
the  middle  of  the  pool,  and 
then  the  line  went  whirling 
out  of  the  wooden  pirn,  the 
whole  length  of  the  pool,  which 
ended  in  a  shallow  narrow 
channel.  Ninian,  with  his 
teeth  clenched  and  his  lips 
drawn  back  from  them,  all  in 
a  kind  of  a  glorious  agony, 
strained  lightly  on  the  rod  and 
span  the  reel  at  every  yard 
he  gained  upon  his  quarry. 
Repeatedly  it  burst  away  again 
and  leaped  until  the  pool  was 
boiling  with  its  fury. 

"  If  I  had  only  just  a  decent 
stick  instead  of  this  child's 
playook,"  said  the  angler  in 
anguish.  "  I  never  had  it  in 
my  mind  to  touch  such  big 
ones !  " 

He  fought  with  it  for  near 
an  hour ;  at  last  he  had  it  close 
upon  the  bank ;  they  saw  it 
rolling  at  their  feet  blue- 
backed,  and  /Eneas  stretched 
a  hand  to  grasp  the  line  and 
lift  it. 

"Put  a  finger  upon  a  hair 
of  that  and  there  is  not  a 
timber  of  your  body  but  I'll 
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break!"  roared  Ninian.  "I 
will  take  him  to  this  stone  and 
you  must  tail  him.  Catch  him 
by  the  small  and  grip  as  if  it 
were  the  very  bars  of  heaven 
and  you  by  God  rejected ! " 

^Eneas  gripped.  The  fish 
moved  mightily  within  his 
hand,  writhed  with  extraordi- 
nary power,  and  breaking 
slimy  from  his  grasp,  snapped 
Niniau's  line.  It  slowly  turned 
a  moment,  and  Ninian  with  a 
yell  dropped  rod,  plucked  out 
the  knife  below  his  elbow, 
threw  himself  upon  the  fish, 
and  stabbed  it  through  the 
gills. 

"  Sin  thu  /  "  he  roared,  and 
heaved  it  high  upon  the  bank. 
"  Oh,  JSueas  !  "  he  cried  with 
brimming  eyes,  and,  all  drip- 
ping, put  his  arms  about  his 
friend  and  squeezed  him  to  his 
breast.  He  skipped  then,  like 
a  child,  about  the  fish,  and 
fondled  it  like  one  that  loved 
it,  saying  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  death  were  a  child, 
a  salmon,  and  a  woodcock. 
Then  broke  he  into  a  curious 
Gaelic  brag  about  his  prey, — 
he  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were 
leviathan. 

"  It  is  not  so  very  big  a  fish 
as  all  that ! "  said  yEneas,  and 
at  that  the  other  looked  again 
upon  his  prize,  and  his  jaw 
fell. 

"By  the  Books  and  you're 
right !  "  said  he  with  some 
vexation.  "It's  just  a  middling 
one,  and  red  at  that !  And 
that  is  mighty  droll,  for  I  was 
sure  this  moment  that  he  was 
a  monster,  and  the  side  of  him 
like  a  silver  ship.  But  I  think 
you'll  must  agree  I  played  him 
pretty !  Look  you  at  this 
stick,  that's  only  meant  for 


catching  trouts  !  But  now  we 
must  be  stretching.  You  were 
sleeping  yonder  like  a  head- 
stone and  I  hadna  the  heart 
to  waken  you." 

With  two  slashes  of  the  small 
black  knife  he  ripped  the  ends 
from  off  the  salmon,  and  he 
shoved  its  middle,  wrapped 
with  ferns,  into  his  knapsack. 

"Whatever  comes  of  it  we 
have  our  dinner,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"That  was  a  surly  dog  who 
passed,"  said  ^Eneas,  as  they 
turned  to  leave  the  river. 

"  Where  ?  When  ?  "  cried 
Niniau,  surprised ;  so  keen  had 
he  been  on  the  fish  he  had  not 
heard  nor  seen  the  horseman. 

"That's  gey  droll,"  he  said, 
when  ./Eneas  told  him  what 
had  happened.  "A  gentleman 
might  pass  like  that  without 
the  word  of  day  to  you  but  not 
a  common  man  in  all  Argyll ; 
there's  something  curious  in 
it  —  something  curious  !  He 
wasua,  was  he,  like  a  man  in 
drink  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  answered 
^Eueas. 

"There's  two  or  three  things 
only  sends  a  man  at  gallop 
through  Breadalbaue  when 
he's  sober  —  the  ailment  of 
bairns  in  women  and  the  need 
for  knee-wives ;  a  bit  of  mis- 
chief in  the  rear  to  run  away 
from,  or  a  scheme  ahead." 

"He  might  be  just  a  man 
who  went  with  letters,"  said 
^Eneas. 

"Letters  don't  go  at  the 
gallop  through  this  country 
yet,"  said  Ninian,  "  whatever 
they  may  do  when  the  Road  is 
finished.  They  crawl.  But 
still-and-on  there's  something 
in  the  notion ;  it  might  well 
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be  that  the  man  had  letters. 
And  I  doii't  like  letters.  They 
make  trouble.  They're  sly  and 
underhand.  They  may  be  going 
past  ye  in  broad  daylight  and 
you  not  know.  I  never  write 
a  letter  myself  if  I  can  help  it; 
it's  putting  words  in  jail,  and 
it's  not  the  man  alone  who  puts 
them  in  can  get  them  out  again  ; 
too  many  have  the  keys.  I 
wish  I  had  seen  the  fellow ; 


there  would  certainly  be  some- 
thing in  him  that  you  did  not 
notice  that  would  mean  a  lot 
to  me." 

It  seemed  to  ./Eneas  that  this 
was  making  far  too  much  of 
what  was,  after  all,  a  common- 
place affair,  but  he  was  soon  to 
find  that  everything  that  hap- 
pened, night  or  day,  set  up  this 
curious  kind  of  speculation  in 
his  friend. 


CHAPTEK   VII. — THE   INN   AT   BUACHAILLE   ETIVE. 


Ninian's  notion  was  to  save 
some  miles  of  walking  round 
Loch  Tulla  by  a  kind  of  ferry 
which  he  knew  could  always  be 
procured  across  it  at  the  middle, 
where  there  was  a  boatman's 
hut  upon  the  other  side  that 
could  be  signalled.  This  ferry, 
hitherto  upon  his  missions 
through  Breadalbane,  never 
failed  him,  and  when  they 
reached  the  loch  and  stood 
below  its  fir-trees  they  could 
see  the  hut  was  reeking  and 
the  boat  was  on  the  shore. 
The  day  was  warm,  and  they 
were  not  in  haste;  they  sat 
upon  a  knoll  of  berries,  ate 
with  them  their  bread  and 
cheese,  and  only  now  and  then 
would  shout  and  whistle  to  the 
other  side.  The  wind  had 
fallen  and  the  loch  was  like  a 
glass,  with  every  tree  and  every 
blade  of  grass  reflected.  Red 
deer  were  moving  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  lower  hills,  which 
Niuian  thought  a  thing  por- 
tending change  of  weather, 
though  the  heavens  looked  as 
if  they  never  more  would  frown 
— so  blue,  so  clear,  with  only 
rolling  clouds  like  drifts  of 
snow  upon  the  edges.  The 


corries  of  the  mountains  sent  a 
sound  of  running  waters ;  the 
red-pine  tops,  as  old  as  Scot- 
land, bent  above  them,  hushed 
and  dark ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  tang  of  myrtle  and  of 
heath.  From  where  they  sat 
there  was  no  sign  of  human 
life  in  all  the  country  they 
could  see,  except  the  smoking 
house  upon  the  other  shore, 
and  the  man  who  once  came 
out  of  it  upon  their  whistling 
and  went  in  again. 

"  No  doubt  it's  very  pleasant 
this,"  said  Niuian,  "but  the 
boat  is  what  I'm  wanting,  and 
I  never  saw  a  boat  more  dour. 
I'm  sure  he  saw  us  !  " 

They  fired  a  pistol ;  waited 
twenty  minutes  longer ;  then 
they  made  a  smoke  with  with- 
ered bracken  and  some  green- 
wood twigs.  The  reek  rose 
like  a  pillar  in  the  air,  and 
more  than  once  they  saw  the 
ferryman  come  out  and  look  at 
it,  but  still  he  never  made  a 
move  to  come  across  for  them. 

"  Now  isn't  that  the  caird  !  " 
cried  Niuian,  amazed.  "  Just 
laziness  !  Pure  laziness  !  Even 
for  the  money  he  will  not  take 
oars  for't !  There  is  nothing 
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for  it  but  for  us  to  go  about 
the  end  of  the  loch,  and  that's 
a  great  vexation,  for  there's  a 
river  there  I  never  had  a  line 
on,  and  I  didua  want  to  ven- 
ture near  it, — it's  a  great 
temptation." 

"You  can  shut  your  eyes 
when  you're  passing  it,"  said 
^Eneas,  jocular,  as  they  took 
their  packs  again. 

"And  what  would  my  ears 
be  for  but  hearing  her  go 
gluck-gluck,"  said  Ninian. 

It  took  them  nigh  an  hour  to 
walk  around  the  loch  and  reach 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  re- 
luctant ferry.  Although  it  lay 
far  below  their  track  along  the 
shoulder  of  the  hills,  so  furious 
was  Niniau  that  he  must  go 
down  and  storm  upon  its 
tenant  —  a  fellow  with  a 
sullen  eye,  a  falling  lip,  and 
little  conversation. 

"  I  heard  you,  and  I  saw 
your  smoke,"  he  admitted,  "  but 
my  boat  is  like  a  sieve ;  she 
had  been  staved  since  I  took 
over  peats  a  month  ago,  and 
put  her  on  a  craig  in  stormy 
weather." 

Ninian  without  a  word 
walked  down  to  where  the 
boat  was  lying)  and  came 
back  more  furious  than  ever, 
for  it  was  as  hale  as  Haco's 
galley. 

The  man  scratched  his  head 
at  this  discovery  of  his  lies,  and 
then  at  last  informed  them  he 
had  acted  011  commands.  He 
had  been  told  he  was  to  give 
110  help  to  two  long-coated  men 
who  would  reach  the  loch  that 
afternoon  and  likely  want  the 
ferry.  But  more  than  that  he 
would  not  say.  The  source  of 
his  instructions  he  would  not 
reveal.  "  All  I  know,"  he  said, 


"is  that  the  coats  of  the  both 
of  ye  are  long." 

"  It  was  the  man  who  passed 
upon  a  horse  some  hours  ago 
gave  you  your  orders,  I'm 
aware,"  said  Ninian  at  last, 
and  though  the  man  denied  it, 
it  was  plainly  true. 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of 
things  one  bit,"  was  Ninian's 
confession  when  they  left  the 
fellow.  "  There's  something  in 
the  air.  I  don't  like  yon  one 
galloping  past  without  one 
word  in  his  head  for  you,  nor 
I  don't  like  this  brose-braiued, 
sulky  fellow  and  his  story 
of  commands.  '  Long  -  tailed 
coats,'  quo'  he.  In  faith  they 
have  the  measure  of  us !  in  a 
place  like  this  our  coats  fair 
cry  out  'Inveraray'!  But  I 
must  have  a  skirt  to  hide  my 
hilt ;  a  claymore  swinging 
plainly  at  my  hurdies  would 
look  ridiculous  in  a  Messenger- 
at-Arins,  and  still  I  d  arena 
march  without  Grey  Colin." 

He  hung,  uncertain,  on  the 
track  they  had  reached  again, 
and  looked  ahead  upon  it  with 
suspicion  and  distaste.  At 
last  he  fairly  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  said  the  horseman's 
way  was  not  the  way  for 
them. 

"  There's  miles  and  miles  of 
it,"  said  he,  "upon  the  edge  of 
llaimoch  Moor,  the  bleakest 
place  in  Albyn,  if  it  wasua  for 
the  fishing,  and  we  couldna 
move  a  yard  but  what  the 
world  would  see  us.  There's 
not  the  shelter  of  a  berry  bush 
upon  it." 

"  What  are  ye  frightened 
for?"  asked  ^Eueas. 

"I'm  a  man  that  never  yet 
was  frightened,"  Niuian  cried 
stoutly,  "  but  I  have  my  calling 
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to  consider.  If  I'm  to  be  of 
any  use  at  all  on  this  affair  I'm 
out  on  I  must  not  be  top  ken- 
speckle  in  my  movements. 
Forbye  I'm  not  at  ease  at  all 
about  your  horseman,  and  I'm 
wishing  that  you  had  not  all 
that  money  on  you.  There  is 
not  a  corrie  opening  on  the 
moor  that  might  not  have  a 
band  of  ruffians  in  it,  though  I 
say't  who  shouldna,  since  the 
country  is,  or  was,  my  own — 
Macgregors,  and  it's  just  a  bit 
too  soon  for  me  to  start  disput- 
ing :  that's  a  thing  perhaps  I'll 
have  to  do  in  earnest  nearer 
Corryarrick.  Now  I'm  think- 
ing this  is  not  the  way  we  will 
go  at  all ;  we'll  make,  instead, 
up  Shira-side  and  past  Loch 
Dochard  through  a  pass  that's 
yonder  namely  for  its  goats, 
and  down  upon  Glen  Etive. 
About  the  dark  we  should  be 
close  on  Buachaille  Etive  and 
the  inn  I  mentioned.  Whether 
we  stop  there  for  the  night  or 
slumber  in  the  heather  like  our 
fathers,  who  were  men,  will  be 
a  thing  to  settle  when  we  see 
what  like  the  place  is.  Didst 
ever  lie  on  heather,  lad  ?  and 
waken  in  the  mist  of  morning 
with  the  plover  whistling  ?  " 

"I  would  not  mind  a  bit  !" 
said  ^Eneas,  quite  hearty,  and 
the  other  smiled. 

"I'm  all  for  beds  myself," 
said  he.  "  That's  age  and 
wisdom.  I've  lain  too  often 
on  the  hill  and  a  devil  of  a  root 
below  my  middle,  but  it  may 
be  that  we'll  have  to  couch 
among  the  deer  this  night. 
Anyway,  it  is  a  crooked  road 
we're  going  —  crooked  as  the 
fool's  furrow  and  he  at  plough- 
ing. Let  us  be  going,  merry, 
light,  and  tuneful." 


And  so  it  was  with  them ; 
they  turned  and  went  gay- 
hearted  to  the  west  for  miles 
beside  a  stream  which  Ninian 
all  the  way  looked  at  with 
longing,  whistling  to  himself 
as  if  to  keep  his  feet  from 
lagging.  It  was  an  old  drove 
track  from  Appin ;  something 
like  a  score  of  low  black  houses 
belching  peat-smoke  from  their 
doors  were  in  a  swampy  plain 
on  which  high  peaks  that 
Ninian  had  a  name  for 
frowned.  They  skirted  past 
a  mile  -  long  loch  where  sea- 
gulls screamed  and  ravens 
croaked  among  some  stunted 
thickets  of  the  rowan ;  then 
left  the  water-side,  and  going 
north,  went  up  a  corrie  where 
a  stream  came  pouring  down 
as  white  as  milk.  High  parts 
they  reached,  and  at  the 
highest,  where  it  seemed  a 
world  of  barren  mountains, 
the  weather  changed.  Black 
clouds  came  from  the  west,  and 
thunder  rumbled  on  a  peak 
that  Ninian  called  Stob 
Gabhar.  Before  the  rain 
came  down  upon  them  they 
could  see  into  Glen  Etive, 
lying  green  below  them ;  they 
could  hear  its  stream. 

And  then  it  was,  as  they 
were  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass  and  looking  down,  they 
saw  a  strange  appearance.  It 
was  a  human  figure,  naked  to 
the  skin,  and  running  hard 
across  a  hollow  of  the  glen. 

"  The  devil's  in  it  if  that  is 
not  a  fellow  stark ! "  cried 
Ninian,  astonished. 

They  watched  him  for  a 
little,  but  the  thunder  broke 
upon  them,  and  the  rain  came 
on  so  thick  it  drew  a  veil 
across  the  prospect.  It  looked 
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as  if  they  occupied  the  very 
nesting-place  of  storms ;  each 
peak  and  corrie  cried ;  the 
lightning  stabbed ;  the  slopes 
they  stood  on  seemed  to 
shiver. 

Drenched  now  in  every 
stitch  of  them,  they  dropped 
down  hurriedly  upon  Glen 
Etive,  and  were  hardly  at  the 
level  when  the  sun  came  out 
again  and  every  pebble  glinted. 
When  they  had  reached  about 
the  place  where  they  had  seen 
the  naked  figure,  there  was 
sitting  eating  bread  com- 
posedly beside  a  well,  a  man 
in  dark-blue  flannel  clothing 
even  to  the  kilt.  A  great  flat 
bonnet  with  a  tuft  of  heather 
on  it  cocked  upon  his  head ; 
he  tugged  it  down  upon  his 
brow  at  sight  of  Niuian  and 
./Eneas  coming  down  the  hill. 

"  You're  sitting,  good  man, 
behind  the  wind  and  before 
the  sun  and  beaking  of  your- 
self," said  Ninian  to  him  gaily, 
and  looked  round  about,  and 
there  was  neither  house  nor 
ember,  tree  nor  bush  for  shelter 
to  a  wren.  "  What  now,  are 
you,  if  a  body  dare  to  ask?" 

"I  am,"  said  the  man  with 
the  bonnet,  as  he  fidged  him- 
self, "a  hunter  of  wandering 
game,  and  it  but  scanty  in 
this  quarter." 

''That's  what  I  was  think- 
ing to  myself,"  said  Ninian 
blithely.  "  Are  you  going 
west?" 

Long  the  fellow  thought 
upon  this  question,  arid  said 
at  last  his  way  was  through 
the  Lairig  Eilde. 

"  And  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  "  said  Niuian.  "  We, 
ourselves,  are  from  the  Bridge 
of  Orchy." 


"I  came  from  a  good  bit 
off,"  the  other  said,  with  eyes 
upon  the  hills,  and  very  short 
and  dry. 

They  sat  a  while  together 
on  a  stone  beside  the  well  and 
talked  of  hunting  and  of  mar- 
riage, till  the  man  said  he 
would  have  to  go,  and  up  he 
got  upon  his  feet  and  took 
his  leave. 

"Good  journeying  to  you!" 
said  Niniau,  and  clapped  him 
friendly  on  the  back.  They 
sat  beside  the  well  a  little 
longer,  and  watched  him  cross 
the  glen  and  pass  into  a  hollow 
on  the  other  side.  They  lost 
him  for  a  while,  and  then  they 
saw  him  running  like  a  deer 
upon  a  knoll. 

"  He's  in  a  hurry,  yon  one  !  " 
yEneas  said,  and  Niuiau,  who 
had  all  the  time  been  ponder- 
ing, began  to  put  some  ques- 
tions to  him.  Had  he  noticed 
that  the  man  was  of  Clan 
Tyre,  judging  by  his  garters 
and  his  heather  badge?  That 
he  had  no  gun  with  him  and 
could  not  therefore  be  a-hunt- 
ing?  That  he  was  curious 
about  the  route  they  meant 
to  follow  and  reserved  about 
his  own  ?  None  of  these  things 
had  struck  ^Eueas,  and  Ninian 
began  to  mock  him. 

"That's  the  worst  of  school- 
ing," he  declared  ;  "  it  spoils 
the  eyesight.  Pity  on  ye  if  ye 
were  by  yourself  and  me  not 
thinking  for  ye !  Your  blind- 
ness would  make  a  stirk 
laugh  ! — oh  no  !  ye  need  not 
bristle  at  me,  little  hero ;  the 
scolding  of  friends  and  the 
peace  of  enemies  are  two  things 
not  to  be  regarded.  But  ye 
never  said  a  word  about  the 
naked  man." 
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"No,"  said  JEneas,  "I  left 
that  to  you,  and  I  thought 
you  had  your  reason  for  not 
mentioning  it." 

"  Good  ! "  cried  Ninian ;  "  I'm 
pleased  to  find  ye  had  that 
much  in  ye !  Did  ye  notice 
anything  more  than  I  have 
mentioned  in  this  curious 
hunter  that  goes  hunting  with- 
out a  gun?  The  clothes  that 
he  has  on  him  are  as  dry's 
a  peat,  and  look  at  us,  all  drip- 
ping!" 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  ^Eneas. 
"There's  not  a  place  in  sight 
where  he  could  shelter,  and  the 
ground  is  soaked." 

"That's  just  the  bit!"  said 
Ninian.  "There's  not  a  place 
here  he  could  put  his  head 
below  and  still  he's  dry's  a 
whistle.  I  clapped  him  on  the 
back  to  make  it  certain.  That's 
the  very  gentleman  we  saw  a 
while  ago  when  we  were  on 
the  hill  and  he  the  way  his 
mother  saw  him  first." 

He  got  up  from  the  stone  he 
sat  on  and  went  searching 
round  about  the  hollow,  and 
came  at  last  upon  a  boulder 
with  a  hole  below  it  where  a 
man  might  pack  his  clothes. 

"There,"  said  he,  "is  where 
our  friend  made  certain  of  his 
dry  ness,"  and  he  plucked  out 
from  the  hole  a  bunch  of 
shelisters  with  which  the  naked 
man  had  closed  his  curious 
wardrobe. 

"  It's  a  strange  way  to  keep 
dry,"  said  ^Eueas. 

"  Indeed  and  it  would  not  do 
every  place,"  said  Ninian. 
"  There  are  only  two  things  in 
the  world  a  man  would  take 
the  trouble  for  in  Gaeldom, 
and  one  of  them  is  going  to  see 
a  lass.  But  that  man  from 


Glen  Strae — for  now  I  ken  the 
cut  of  him  and  whence  he  came 
— is  on  the  hunt  for  neither 
deer  nor  maiden." 

"  You  are  very  sure  of  it !  " 
said  ^Eneas. 

"  He  is  a  married  man : 
you'll  mind  I  asked  him.  The 
other  reason  that  a  man  would 
have  for  stripping  to  keep  dry 
ye  would  not  think  of  for  a 
month,  for  all  your  Latin,  and 
still  it's  almost  just  the  same  as 
going  to  court  a  lass.  It's  self- 
respect.  No  man  could  carry 
himself  courageously  before  a 
girl  or  an  important  gentle- 
man if  he  was  seeping- wet  the 
way  we  are  ourselves,  and  yon 
one  skipping  over  to  Glen  Coe 
is  after  business  where  he 
wants  to  look  his  best.  I'm 
doubting,  ^Eneas,  they're  on 
my  track  already." 

.^Eneas  now  could  think  of 
half  a  score  of  other  things 
that  might  account  for  the 
uncivil  horseman  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  ferry,  but 
a  likelier  explanation  of  the 
Maclntyre's  stripping  than  the 
one  now  given  him  by  Niniari 
fairly  beat  him.  And  Ninian 
backed  it  up  with  many  argu- 
ments. It  was  not  altogether 
vanity  which  made  him  think 
himself  conspicuous  in  Bread- 
albane,  nor  the  cause  of  some 
anxiety  to  lawless  folk  upon  its 
borders.  As  beachdair  for 
Argyll  he  had  many  times 
made  visitations  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood they  now  were  in, 
and  always  followed  up  by 
some  vexatious  check  or  levy 
from  the  law  at  Inveraray.  It 
might  be  that  the  object  of 
his  going  to  the  North  was 
guessed,  and  they  were  draw- 
ing close  upon  some  glens 
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where  troubles  often  hatched  : 
he  had  his  own  suspicious  that 
the  Camerous  and  Macdonalds 
had  a  hand  in  these  assaults 
upon  the  road. 

"  You  and  your  money,"  said 
he,  "  would  maybe  be  much 
better  trudging  through  the 
country  by  yourselves  without 
my  reputation  tacked  to  them, 
but  now  we're  started  we  will 
have  to  stick  together.  One 
thing's  plain  in  all  these  gentry 
turning  up  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry  to  get  on  before  us,  and 
that  is  that  the  best  way  for 
us  is  aye  the  back  way,  and  the 
moon  our  lamp." 

It  was  a  lonely  valley  that 
they  went  through  for  another 
hour  or  two ;  at  dusk  they 
stood  below  the  Herdsman  of 
the  Etive  and  in  the  only 
dwelling  on  the  river-side  they 
heard  a  woman  singing. 

"That's  the  change-house," 
Ninian  said,  "and  there's  meat 
and  music  in  it,  as  the  fox  said 
when  he  ate  the  bagpipes." 

The  tavern  crouched,  low- 
eaved  and  black,  beside  a  pack- 
horse  bridge  on  Rannoch  edge, 
and  not  another  light  except 
its  own  in  all  the  evening. 
When  they  went  in,  they  found 
its  only  tenant  seemed  to  be  the 
sweetest,  jaunty,  russet  girl  at 
baking,  singing  at  "  Crodh 
Chailein  "  with  a  voice  to  put 
the  birds  to  trees. 

"  You  are  far  too  merry  on 
it ;  you  should  marry,"  said 
Ninian  to  her,  throwing  down 
his  poke. 

"  God  of  Grace  !  "  she  cried, 
"  are  you  Macgregor  Camp- 
bell?"' 

Ninian  ducked  his  head  as  if 
a  shot  were  passing  over  him. 

"  It    has  been    so  suspected 


sometimes,"  he  made  answer. 
"  But  the  name,  brave  girl,  is 
not  for  shouting  in  a  change. 
What's  of  me  that  was  once 
Macgregor  now  is  in  the  mist 
and  best  forgotten.  Ask  them 
in  Balwhidder !  I  did  not 
think  that  you  would  ken  me. 
You  are  John  Maclaren's 
daughter,  peace  be  with  him  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  John 
Maclaren's  daughter,  and  you 
and  I  will  not  fall  out  together 
in  a  hurry,  for  my  father  liked 
you  well.  I  saw  you  last  time 
when  I  was  a  lump  of  a  girl, 
and  it  was  at  a  wedding  in 
Glen  Lyon.  Weren't  we  merry 
yonder,  ochanie  !  And  you  are 
the  last  man  I  would  like  to 
see  in  these  parts  with  your 
friend  —  this  comely  fellow  — 
for  there's  people  looking  for 
you." 

"  I  said  it !  "  cried  Ninian. 

"  This  very  afternoon,  a 
man  called  Niall  Roy  from 
Succoth  passed  here  on  a 
horse  and  stopped  for  meat. 
Some  men  from  Kinlochran- 
noch  were  about,  and  he  got 
to  the  talking  with  them.  His 
talk  was  all  about  two  gentle- 
men, and  one  of  them  yourself 
by  name.  They  went  away 
together  on  the  moor,  the  horse 
between  them,  and  I  did  not 
like  their  friendship,  not  one 
bit !  I  knew  that  they  were 
studying  something.  And  I 
said  to  my  mother,  who  is  now 
gone  to  her  bed,  'It  will  be 
well  for  Ninian  Campbell  to  be 
not  about  when  Niall  Roy  of 
Succoth  and  these  men  are  on 
the  moor.' " 

"  Niall  Roy  !  "  said  Ninian. 
"Now  that  is  droll!  I  never 
did  the  man  an  injury.  What 
way  did  he  set  out,  a  ghalaid  !  " 
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"They  went,"  she  said, 
"along  the  Cruach  on  the 
track  that  is  on  the  hillside 
yonder." 

"  Fair  wind  to  them  on  that 
line  then ! "  said  Ninian  con- 
tentedly, and  put  his  bit  of 
salmon  out  for  her.  He  then 
went  out  of  doors  and  looked 
about  the  house  and  smelt  the 
evening  wind  and  listened. 

The  girl  began  to  lay  a  table, 
with  a  smiling  face,  for  ^Eueas. 
"  What  will  you  have  for  sup- 
per?" she  inquired,  and  her 
voice,  he  thought,  was  sweeter 
than  the  thrush. 

"  I  am  starving,"  he  told  her. 
"  Not  a  bite  to  speak  of  since 
the  morning  at  the  Bridge  of 
Orchy.  There  is  fish  for  broil- 
ing, but  I  want  some  meat.  If 
you  will  give  to  me  a  steak  so 
thick," — he  showed  the  thick- 
ness on  a  finger, — "  not  too  fat 
nor  yet  too  lean,  well  beat  and 
tender;  not  cooked  too  sore 
and  yet  not  lukewarm  at  the 
middle ;  well  spiced  and  salted 


She  burst  out  laughing. 
"  O  my  young  heart  and  it 
broken  !  "  cried  she.  "  It's  not 
food  you  want  at  all  but  feast- 
ing. If  there  was  a  miraculous 
steak  like  that  to  be  had  in  all 


Breadalbane  you  would  not  get 
it,  for  I  would  eat  it  myself." 

"Treasure  of  all  women  of 
the  world,"  said  vEneas,  "I 
will  take  whatever  you  will 
give  me  and  eat  it  with  a 
relish  if  you  will  only  look  at 
me  while  I  am  at  it,"  and  he 
warmed  himself  before  a  fire  of 
peats  on  which  she  had  the 
girdle  swung  for  baking. 

"  Now  are  you  not  the  bold 
one ! "  said  the  girl,  her  teeth 
like  new-born  lambs,  her  eyes 
all  dancing  wickedly.  "  Your 
mother  must  have  been  a  pretty 
woman.  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  " 
But  she  ran  away  and  woke 
her  mother  as  she  said  it. 

They  fed  like  soldiers,  crack- 
ing blithely  with  the  women, 
and  at  the  end  of  eating  and 
of  talk,  "  I  want  to  lay  my 
head,"  said  Ninian,  "  where  I'll 
find  it  in  the  morning;  where 
will  we  be  sleeping  ?  " 

They  took  them  to  the  best 
room  of  the  house,  and  JEtnea.8 
heard  a  door  -  bar  run  in 
channels  of  the  masonry,  a 
murmuring  from  Niuian  in  a 
bed  across  the  room,  the 
screaming  of  birds  upon  the 
moor,  and  that  was  all. 

His  head  was  hardly  on  the 
pillow  when  he  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — COL-OF-THE-TRICKS. 


What  had  one  time  looked 
a  night  of  winter,  and  the  dark 
clouds  surly,  took  a  change 
about  the  threshold  of  the 
morning,  and  the  moon  came 
out  and  stared.  The  moun- 
tains seemed  to  lift,  the  glens 
to  deepen;  everywhere  were 
shadows  dark  as  ink,  inhabited 
by  creatures  drowsy  or  alert — 


the  creeping  ones,  the  squeak- 
ing ones,  the  swooping  ones, 
and  in  the  grassy  nooks  the  big 
red  stags  at  stamping,  roaring 
on  their  queens.  Glen  Coe  was 
loud  with  running  waters  fall- 
ing down  the  gashes  of  the 
bens,  the  curlew  whistling  and 
the  echoes  of  MacTalla,  son  of 
earth  who  taunts.  From  out 
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its  lower  end  among  the 
claohans  and  the  trees  there 
came  a  company  of  men  behind 
a  fellow  on  a  horse,  all  belted, 
bearing  weapons,  walking  one 
behind  another. 

Their  track  was  by  a  little 
lochan  where  the  rushes  hissed, 
and  one  wild  swan  took  wing 
for  it  and  flew  across  the 
water.  They  climbed  the  steep, 
steel  jingling,  so  high  the 
voices  of  the  glen  they  left 
behind  were  muffled  to  them, 
and  they  heard,  instead,  the 
fresh  commotion  of  the  spill- 
ing burns  of  Buachaille  Etive. 
About  them  here  were  frag- 
ments of  the  mountain  roots 
high-piled,  great  rocks  that 
seemed  to  clang  as  they  went 
through  the  gorges  of  them ; 
chambers  of  the  fox,  and 
chanters  of  the  wind. 

A  little  while  upon  the 
saddle  of  the  glen  they  rested, 
gathered  round  the  man  upon 
the  horse.  It  was  about  the 
hour  of  two. 

No  word  was  said  among 
them  louder  than  a  whisper; 
it  might  seem  the  night  com- 
manded reverence,  but  one  who 
stood  a  bit  apart  came  suddenly 
among  them  with  the  story 
that  between  the  rocks  he  heard 
a  sound  of  cracking  nuts. 

"Nuts!"  jeering  said  the 
man  upon  the  horse.  "Thou 
art  the  champion  for  hearing  ! 
Nuts  will  not  be  ripe  till 
Hallowmas  !  " 

"  It  was  most  desperate  like 
nuts,  then,  Barisdale,"  said  the 
other  earnestly.  "  Every  now 
and  then  they  will  be  cracking, 
if  you  come  and  listen." 

They  gathered,  some  of  them, 
about  the  riven  boulder  where 
he  led  them,  and  no  sound  of 


cracking  nuts  was  there  but 
only  squeaking  from  some  beast 
that  tenanted  the  cranny. 

"  Oh,  Calum  !  "  said  his  com- 
rades, mocking  him,  "  green 
nuts  in  the  foumart's  lair ! 
Put  down  your  hand  for  him, 
brave  fellow !  " 

"  Air  t-adhart  I — feet  for  it, 
lads!"  cried  Barisdale,  "our 
cracking  of  nuts  is  still  before 
us,"  and  they  took  up  again 
their  tramping.  The  wind  was 
now  upon  their  faces  very  cold. 
Their  captain  he  was  humming 
something  French,  well  off  to 
be  upon  a  saddle,  for  the  track 
was  boggy.  Behind  them  was 
a  night-hag  hooting  in  a  place 
without  a  single  tree;  it  was, 
they  said,  a  sign  of  dirty 
weather. 


heard  the  owl  too, 
later  on ;  it  mingled  in  a  dream 
he  had  of  dancing  with  the 
russet  girl  upon  a  doocot  floor, 
and  sometimes  would  the  eye- 
brows of  her  meet,  deep-black, 
and  sometimes  she  was  Ninian 
Campbell's  daughter  gutting 
fish.  The  fish  fell  from  her 
hands  and  clashed  as  one 
would  shut  a  door,  and  he 
sat  up  in  bed  and  heard  again 
the  bar  run  into  channels  of 
the  walls. 

"Waken,  lad!"  said  Ninian 
entering,  with  his  breath  short- 
panting.  "Here's  a  Watch 
upon  us,  and  it's  not  the  hour 
for  sleep." 

"  Were  ye  out  ?  asked 
^neas,  jumping  on  the  floor, 
astonished. 

"I  have  been  but  little  in," 
said  Ninian  hastily,  "and  you 
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there  like  a  winter  badger.  I 
knew  it  in  my  flesh  that  some- 
thing threatened  from  Glen 
Coe,  and  out  I  went  whenever 
you  were  sleeping,  and  went  in 
between  the  jaws  of  Buachaille 
Mor  and  Crulaist.  A  bonnier 
night  for  mischief  never  fell,  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned  ;  the  moon 

is  shining Not  a  stitch  of 

that  on  ye ! "  he  broke  in  sud- 
denly, as  ^Eneas  began  to 
dress.  "It's  not  the  time  nor 
place  for  breeks  nor  for  the 
bonny  coat  of  ye :  stop  you  ! 
and  I  will  get  you  something 
like  the  business." 

He  went  and  beat  upon  an- 
other door  to  waken  up  the 
women,  and  asked  if  they  had 
Highland  clothes  for  two.  The 
need  for  them,  he  cried,  was 
desperate ;  a  Watch  was  com- 
ing from  the  glen. 

"  Would  a  dead  man's  clothes 
be  any  use  to  you  ?  "  cried  out  the 
mother.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  even 
if  the  man  himself  was  in 
them ! " 

He  came  to  ^Eneas  with 
clothes  of  John  Maclaren. 
"There,"  said  he,  and  threw 
them  down.  "  I  kent  she  had 
no  sou  to  wear  them ;  that's 
one  mercy  in  short  families. 
Back  to  blankets,  lad,  the  oair 
of  us,  and  never  mudge  ;  "  and 
gathering  their  proper  gar- 
ments thrust  them  in  below  the 
bed.  Once  more  he  sought  the 
women  and  communed  with 
them,  and  back  again  to 
^Eneas,  and  stripped,  and  into 
bed  with  cold  Grey  Colin 
stretched  beside  him. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  we're  ready 
for  them !  Here  we  are — two 
honest  men  from  Lorn  on  the 
road  for  Appin." 

VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXIV. 


"How  did  you  come  across 
them  ?  "  ^Eueas  asked,  bewild- 
ered at  it  all. 

"When  you  went  to  your 
bed,"  said  Niuian,  "it  was  like 
falling  in  a  hole  for  you.  You 
just  played  'plop!'  and  there 
you  were  back  where  mankind 
came  from,  Tir  a'  chadail — 
Land  of  Sleep.  Myself,  I  could 
not  sleep  a  wink  for  listening 
to  the  river  mourning  and  the 
moor-birds,  and  the  less  because 
I  saw,  before  I  put  the  candle 
out,  a  pillow  -  slip  of  nuts 
there  in  the  corner.  Now,  I'm 
a  sort  of  man  who  cannot  go 
to  sleep  in  any  place  where 
something's  to  be  eaten  ;  I  get 
hungry.  So  up  I  got — it  was 
not  at  the  run,  but  jumping — 
and  made  to  get  the  pillow-slip, 
when  all  at  once  I  took  it 
for  an  omen  that  this  wasn't 
meant  to  be  a  night  of  sleep, 
and  something  was  to  crack. 
Yon  fidging  fellow  with  the 
bonnet,  slashing  for  it  over  to 
Glen  Coe,  stuck  in  my  mind, 
and  I  would  aye  be  wondering 
what  it  was  he  wanted  there. 
I  put  my  clothes  on,  and  a  fist- 
ful of  the  nuts  into  my  pocket, 
and  went  out  without  a  sound. 
In  the  throat  of  the  glen  I 
heard  the  hammering  of  a 
horse's  feet,  and  I  got  in  a 
craggy  bit  beside  the  track 
that  smelt  deplorably  of  pole- 
cats. Who  came  climbing  up 
but  half  a  hundred  musket  men 
and  one  tall  fellow  riding ! 

"'There  you  are,  my  night- 
lads  !  trim  and  ready  ! '  I  said 
to  myself,  and  wondered  who 
the  fellow  was  upon  the  horse, 
for  not  a  word  was  passed  that 
I  could  hear  between  them. 
Thinks  I,  'If  I  could  make  some 
M 
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noise  to  make  them  wonder, 
but  scarcely  loud  enough  to 
make  them  look,  I  might  learn 
something  of  them,'  so  I  started 
cracking  nuts,  and  every  nut 
I  cracked  was  rotten.  But 
they  did  the  business — the  man 
who  heard  me  first  called  out 
the  rider's  name,  and  who 
could  you  imagine  it  would  be 
but  Barisdale ! " 

"  Col  Macdonnell  !  "  said 
^Eueas :  the  name  was  often 
on  his  uncle's  tongue. 

"  That  same  !  Col-of-the- 
tricks — a  shifty  lad  !  The  last 
man  I  would  want  to  see  at 
this  stage  of  my  journey,  for 
he's  nothing  but  a  robber.  I 
thought  for  a  little  yonder  that 
they  had  me,  for  they  came 
quite  elose  beside  my  crevice, 
listening,  but  I  gave  a  polecat 
squeak  and  they  went  off." 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  in 
another  voice  said,  "Oh,  ^Eneas ! 
when  I  was  lying  on  my  belly 
yonder  cracking  nuts,  and  saw 
the  moon  glint  on  their  muskets, 
I  had  a  feeling  that  I  was  a 
boy  and  watching  for  my 
father's  people.  I  rose  when 
they  were  gone,  and  thinking 
I  was  young  again  I  gave  the 
warning  of  the  cailieach  oidhche. 
There  is  no  need  for  that  for 
John  Macgregor  now  ;  the  hoot- 
ing of  the  owl  will  not  wake 
him  that's  on  the  sod  of  truth 
now  yonder,  sound  and  care- 
less, in  the  Kirkyard  of  Bal- 
whidder." 

"Are  they  far  behind  you?" 
^Eneas  asked. 

"Not  more  than  twenty 
minutes :  I  cut  through  the 
rough  and  got  before  them, 
— there  they  go,  man !  there 
they  go!" 

The  sound  of  many  feet  and 


voices  came  about  the  inn,  and 
some  one  hailed  it.  yEneas 
and  Niuian  got  up  and  looked 
out  through  a  port-hole  in  the 
shutter  of  their  window.  They 
could  see  the  Watch  already 
drawn  about  the  house,  the 
moonlight  shining  on  their 
weapons,  and  Barisdale  dis- 
mount, walk  to  the  door  and 
hammer  on  it  loudly.  He 
looked  enormous,  tall  and  heavy, 
all  the  taller  for  a  wing  that 
jutted  at  a  slant  above  his 
bonnet,  all  the  broader  for 
a  plaid  rolled  round  his  chest. 

"  By  the  Books  and  he's  a 
burly  one  !  "  said  Ninian.  "  I 
never  saw  you,  Col,  before  this 
night,  though  well  I  ken  your 
history." 

Few,  indeed,  above  the  High- 
land border  did  not  know  the 
history  of  Barisdale.  The 
name  of  him  was  in  the  very 
mouths  of  bairns,  not  mentioned 
in  the  dark,  he  was  their 
mother's  goblin.  "  Big  Col 
will  catch  thee  ! "  would  they 
say,  the  women,  and  the  little 
one  with  trembling  legs  would 
pelt  for  home.  He  roved  the 
mountains,  heedless  of  the 
marches,  like  a  hart,  and  with 
a  tail  of  thirty  men  would  Hash 
down  through  the  glens  de- 
manding tribute.  His  den  was 
in  a  strath  of  Kuoydart,  where 
he  had  a  wadset  from  Glen- 
garry who  was  cousin-germain 
to  him.  A  small  estate  that 
he  had  married  in  the  shire  of 
Ross  could  raise  for  him  two 
hundred  of  his  clan,  and  so  he 
played  the  chief.  No  doubt 
the  man  had  parts  ;  the  bonnet 
off  him,  and  the  target  from  his 
back,  and  he  could  be  the 
dulcet  gentleman.  He  had  the 
name  of  dancing  like  a  prince 
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at  lowland  balls,  though  always 
with  a  dozen  gillies  waiting 
for  him  in  the  close  lest  he  be 
dirked  ;  his  swords  had  graved 
on  them  Virgilian  tags,  and  he 
could  roll  out  bits  of  French 
and  Latin  that  were  thought 
by  all  except  the  country 
ministers  exceeding  fine. 

That  was  Barisdale  abroad 
— at  home  he  was  a  kite,  and 
trembling  things  went  clap- 
ping in  the  heather  when  he 
hovered.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  of  the  chiefs  to  raise  a 
Watch  —  a  company  of  men 
that  scoured,  in  name  of 
honesty  and  order,  from  the 
Monadh  Liath  to  Flanders 
Moss,  a  check  on  forays  and 
the  cattle  thefts  of  unclanned 
men.  "Give  me  a  halter  and 
I'll  soon  pick  up  a  horse  to  fit 
it,"  was  his  boast ;  he  captured 
many  a  creach  upon  the  hoof 
from  rifled  townships  on  the 
Gaelic  border,  but  they  never 
were  restored  to  those  who 
owned  them.  Blackmail  he 
lifted  like  a  rent  on  quarter- 
day,  and  made  five  hundred 
pounds  a -year  from  it,  not 
counting  what  some  ruffian 
folk  he  banded  with  in 
Badeuoch  and  Rannoch  picked 
up  at  his  commands,  from  such 
as  would  or  could  not  pay  his 
tribute. 

The  door  was  opened  to  him, 
and  ^Eneas  and  Ninian  heard 
the  widow  parley.  He  talked 
her  plausibly;  he  wanted  straw 
and  stretching-rooms  for  sixty 
men,  and  for  himself  a  bedded 
room. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  said 
^Eneas  ;  "  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  us  at  all,  his  coming 
here ; "  but  Ninian  shook  his 
head. 


"It's  a  little  too  soon  to 
say,"  he  answered.  "Col  is 
a  pretty  deep  one,  if  all  tales 
be  true." 

It  seemed  that  half  the  men 
at  least  could  get  rough  bed- 
ding in  an  outhouse.  "Very 
well,"  said  Barisdale,  "  the  rest 
will  have  to  make  a  shift 
among  the  fern." 

His  company  sought  round 
the  gable -end  among  the 
wooden  houses,  all  but  two 
or  three  who  hung  about  the 
front,  and  Barisdale  was  inside 
now  and  talking  very  calmly 
to  the  women.  The  inn  was 
known  to  him,  it  seemed,  in 
every  nook ;  no  other  chamber 
than  the  best  would  please  his 
lordship. 

"  Sly  dog  !  "  said  Ninian  ; 
"  that's  the  way  he'll  get  a 
sight  of  us.  He  kens  we're 
here !  On  with  the  kilts,  my 
hero  !  and  remember  that  my 
name's  your  own — Macmaster. 
For  you,  you're  just  a  kind  of 
gentleman,  and  we  are  on  the 
road  from  Lorn  to  Upper 
Appin.  You  had  best  be 
dour  on  it,  and  I  will  do 
the  talking." 

The  voice  of  Barisdale  grew 
louder ;  he  would  have  the  fire 
room  or  none,  if  all  the  honest 
travellers  of  Lorn  were  bedded 
in  it,  and  their  galley  with 
them. 

"  Hurry  with  the  kilt,  lad  !  " 
Niniau  said,  and  stuck  his 
small  black  knife  against  the 
door  that  had  no  snib  or  lock 
upon  it. 

Next  moment  Barisdale  was 
pounding  on  it  with  his  clay- 
more head.  "  That's  my  room," 
he  cried,  "I  had  it  trysted. 
Sorry  to  disturb  ye,  gentle- 
men, but  that's  the  long 
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and  short  of  it  —  I  want  my 
room ! " 

"  My  God  !  "  said  Ninian  in 
a  whisper,  "if  I  had  him  on 
the  hill  I'd  make  of  him  a 
black-cock.  I'd  scatter  the 
brains  of  him.  I  sore  misdoubt 
I'm  going  to  be  angry,  and 
oh,  man  !  that's  a  great  mis- 
take !  .  .  .  At  leisure,  honest 
man  !  At  leisure  !  At  least  let 
us  be  clad  before  we  open  for 
what  seems  a  gentleman." 

He  drew  the  knife  out  of  the 
jamb  and  stuck  it  in  his  stock- 
ing, opened  up  the  door,  and 
let  in  Col. 

"  Come,  come,  come,  come ! 
What's  this  of  it?"  cried 
Barisdale ;  then  "  prutt,  prutt, 
prutt ! "  said  he,  in  a  bullying 
kind  of  trumpet,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  room  with  his  chest 
swelled  out,  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other 
— a  tremendous  sword  that 
would  perhaps  have  given 
^Eneas  qualms  if  he  had  not 
seen  that  the  man  who  bore  it 
was,  for  all  his  bellowing  de- 
vouring eye,  as  hollow  as  a 
drum.  All  at  once  it  came 
upon  him  that  his  glamoured 
notion  of  the  North  was  just  a 
kind  of  poetry  in  himself;  it 
vexed  him  to  reflect  that,  after 
all,  the  heroes  of  the  ceilidh 
tales — the  chiefs  and  oaterans 
— were,  like  enough,  but  men 
of  wind  as  this  one  seemed. 

And  yet  it  was  a  martial 
figure,  almost  six  feet  and 
a  half,  and  brawny  to  the 
ankles,  over  which  a  pair  of 
trews  were  closely  fitted.  He 
had  a  doublet  made  of  buff 
that  creaked  and  smelled  like 
saddlery,  a  sun  -  discoloured 
plaid  across  his  shoulders, 
pistols  in  his  belt,  a  dagger 


at  his  hip,  and  on  his  back  the 
grandest  kind  of  shield,  brass- 
studded,  with  a  prong  set  in 
its  navel.  Down  he  clapped 
the  candle  on  the  table,  and 
stood  straddled  on  the  floor, 
the  feathers  of  his  bonnet 
scraping  on  the  ceiling. 

If  he  had  thought  to  find 
two  cringing  men  in  broad- 
cloth in  the  room,  he  could  not 
but  be  startled  to  behold  a 
sturdy  pair  of  Gaels  in  John 
Maclaren's  garments. 

"Did  my  ears  deceive  me 
now,  or  did  I  hear  ye  rap  ? " 
said  Niuian,  looking,  in  his 
kilt,  as  staunch  as  Castle 
Campbell,  and  a  handsome  leg 
upon  him.  He  had  Grey  Colin 
naked  in  both  hands  across  his 
body  like  a  switch,  and  if  the 
big  one  straddled  he  was 
straddled  more. 

"  That  ye  did  !  "  said  Baris- 
dale, and  stuck  out  his  lips  to 
make  a  snout.  "This  room  is 
mine  at  all  times  when  I'm  here 
on  service,"  and  his  eye  went 
roving  round  it.  "  I'm  Captain 
Maodonnell  of  Barisdale." 

"  And  I  am  John  Macmaster 
of  the  land  of  Lorn,"  said 
Ninian,  sniffing.  "Now  we 
ken  each  other.  It's  droll  to 
me  you  did  not  think  of  bring- 
ing in  your  horse.  Son  of  the 
world !  but  you're  the  long 
one !  How  do  ye  find  out, 
now,  when  your  feet  are  cold  ? 
If  I  was  you,  Sir  Captain,  I 
would  take  my  bonnet  off  and 
not  be  spoiling  feathers  on  the 
ceiling." 

"  Foil !  "  said  ^neas,  sitting 
on  his  bed  and  wishing  the 
knees  of  him  were  not  so 
white ;  he  had  not  worn  a  kilt 
since  he  had  gone  to  college. 

Barisdale  looked  at  him,  and 
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stared  him  back  and  felt 
that  if  this  creature  had  a 
thousand  swords  behind  his 
back  he  still  would  be  a  fool. 
But  Barisdale  maintained  his 
bonnet. 

He  turned  again  to  Ninian. 
"  What  are  ye  of  ?  "  said  he. 

"The  Master,"  answered 
Niuian,  "the  sons  of  The 
Master ;  I  thought  I  gave  you 
our  name.  And  now,  if  I  may 
ask,  sir,  what  want  ye  in  this 
room?" 

"The  Captain  of  a  Watch 
has  first  command  of  every 
public  room  this  side  of  Perth," 
said  Barisdale;  and  stood  upon 
his  toes  to  make  himself  the 
bigger. 

He  cocked  his  bonnet  more 
upon  the  side ;  and  they  could 
hear  the  women  talking  in  the 
lobby.  He  "prutted"  not  so 
coarsely,  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
pistol,  swelled  his  chest,  and 
tried  to  glower  down  Ninian. 

But  Ninian  was  not  to  be 
glowered  down.  "Man,  I  see 
ye  !  "  cried  he.  "  There's  not 
so  little  of  ye!  Out  ye  go 
this  room,  or  by  the  mass  I'll 
spit  ye ! " 

He  beat  Grey  Colin's  point 
upon  the  floor ;  he  grew  like 
sleet,  a  crinkle  went  across  his 
face  like  curdling  milk,  and 
Barisdale  drew  back,  put 
fingers  in  his  mouth,  and 
whistled. 

In  from  the  tavern  front 
came  his  three  sentinels  and 
stood  behind  his  back,  and  at 
the  back  of  them  the  russet 
girl,  bare-footed.  She  pushed 
her  way  between  them,  stood 
upon  the  cold  stone  flagging 
of  the  floor,  and  turned  on 
Barisdale. 

"My  loss!"  says  she,  "that 


John  Maclaren  is  not  here  to 
the  fore,  or  ye  would  not  dare, 
Barisdale,  make  strife  with 
decent  people  sleeping  in  below 
his  roof.  I  told  ye  they  were 
gentlemen  !  There  is  a  bed  for 
ye  upstairs." 

He-  never  let  his  eye  rest  on 
her,  and  his  neck  that  lay  in 
folds  above  the  collar  of  his 
coat  was  purple. 

"You  have  no  right  in  this 
room,  sir,"  said  Ninian. 

"Whether  or  not,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  the  might,  and  Might 
is  good  enough  to  use  till  Right 
is  ready,"  and  he  added  some- 
thing in  the  Latin.  It  was  the 
Latin,  which  to  Ninian  meant 
nothing,  and  was  like  enough 
a  taunt,  that  roused  him  most. 

He  turned  in  rage  to  ./Eneas. 
"  What  is  he  saying  ?  What  is 
he  saying?  You  that  kens, 
stand  up  and  see  me  righted  !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  ken,"  said  ./Eneas 
quietly.  "It's  pitiful!  But 
maybe  that's  the  way  they 
speak  the  Latin  up  in  Knoydart- 
of-the-goats.  The  line,  most 
noble  Captain,  is  so" — and 
he  corrected  Barisdale's  cita- 
tion. "  With  some  pretence  at 
scholarship  it  would  become  ye 
to  keep  mind  of  what  is  due  to 
manners."  He  suddenly  put 
up  his  hand  and  plucked  the 
bonnet  off  the  Captain's  head 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 
"Put  your  little  feet  in  that," 
said  he  to  the  russet  girl,  "  and 
keep  them  warm." 

She  did  it,  smiling  on  him, 
almost  laughing.  "Well  done, 
lad  !  "  cried  Ninian,  "  Brother 
of  my  heart !  "  and  Barisdale 
was,  for  the  first  time,  sorely 
put  about  and  humbled,  for  his 
head  was  bald ! 

At      once       the      situation 
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changed.  "  Pooh  !  Prutt ! 
prutt ! "  said  he,  "  we're  in  a 
stew  about  a  trifle ! "  His 
speech  was  now  entirely  for 
^Eneas,  on  whom  he  looked 
with  something  of  respect.  "I 
did  not  think  I  was  disturbing 
folk  who  had  the  arts.  Here 
in  the  hills  it's  seldom  that  we 
have  the  chance  of  meeting 
scholars  like  myself,  and  I'm 
vexed  I  claimed  the  right  that 
lies  with  every  Captain  of  a 
Watch." 

"  You're  out  of  your  country 
altogether,"  Ninian  broke  in. 
"  You  have  no  Watch  rights 
that  I  ken  of  in  Shire  Argyll." 

"  Just  that,  good  man  !  Just 
that!"  said  Barisdale.  "It's 
true,  it's  not  my  quarter  this, 
but  I  am  here  at  present  in 
connection  with  a  tribe  who 
are  at  mischief  about  Rannoch, 
and  I'm  acting  for  some  gentle- 
men who  pay  me  cess  to  watch 
their  interests." 

"  I'm  not  under  cess  myself 
to  you,"  said  Ninian,  "  so  what 
ye  may  be  here  on's  none  of  my 
affair,  and  I'm  a  sleepy  man. 
Good  morning  to  you  !  " 

But  nothing  now  could  anger 
Barisdale;  the  russet  girl  was 
gone,  he  got  his  bonnet ;  sent 
his  men  away,  and  made,  him- 
self, to  follow,  but  at  the  door 
he  turned  and  said  to  ./Eneas, 
"Your  friend  is  as  cross  as  a 
thorn  with  me,  I  see,  but  he's  a 
gallant  fellow  ! " 

"  It  is  well  known  that  I  am," 
said  Ninian,  putting  past  Grey 
Colin. 

"  The  women  tell  me  you  are 
on  the  road  from  Lorn  to 
Appin,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  You  did  not  see  two  men  in 
Lowland  dress  upon  the  way  ?  " 


"Plenty,"  broke  in  Ninian 
before  2Eneas  could  reply. 
"The  country  down  -  by  is 
fairly  notching  with  them. 
The  last  we  saw  were  two 
long  -  coated  fellows  fishing 
near  the  Bridge  of  Orchy." 

Barisdale's  eye  lit  up.  "  Just 
that ! "  said  he.  "  I'm  very 
keen  to  meet  them,"  and  all 
at  once  there  was  another  kind 
of  kindling  in  his  manner  as  he 
looked  at  ^Eneas. 

"By  any  chance,"  said  he, 
"  are  you  of  the  Macmasters  of 
Drimdorran  ?  " 

"  The  last  there  was  of 
them,"  said  ^Eneas,  "was  my 
father,"  and  had  no  sooner 
said  it  than  he  saw  that 
Ninian  was  displeased. 

"Put  it  there!"  said  Baris- 
dale, and  thrust  his  hand  out. 
"I  knew  your  father — peace 
be  with  him !  —  and  he  was 
a  worthy  man.  Proud  am 
I  to  see  the  son  of  Paul 
Macmaster !  I  met  him  only 
once — before  he  went  abroad, 
when  he  was  putting  up  with 
Lovat." 

"He  wasn't  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany when  he  was  there,"  said 
Niuian,  and  Barisdale  looked 
at  him  oddly. 

"Indeed,"  said  he,  "he  is  a 
queer  one,  Simon,  but  there's 
maybe  worse.  Whatever  o't 
Drimdorran  was  a  bonny 
fencer ;  we  had  a  bout  of 
foils  in  Castle  Downie  yonder, 
and  he  learned  me  one  or  two 
bit  points,  although  his  arm 
was  in  a  sling." 

"I'm  thinking  that  was  not 
Macmaster  of  Drimdorran,  sir," 
said  Ninian.  "There's  many 
of  the  name." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Barisdale,  "  it 
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was  himself,  and  you,  sir,  are 
his  living  image,"  and  he  shook 
the  hand  of  yEneas  again  with 
warmth,  picked  up  his  candle- 
stick and  took  his  leave  of 
them,  as  if  his  call  had  first 
and  last  been  of  the  friendliest 
nature. 

"The  back  of  seven  Satur- 
days to  you ! "  said  Ninian 
when  the  door  was  shut,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  chest,  his 
chin  upon  his  hand,  and  fell  in 
cogitation. 

"If  that,"  said  yEneas,  "is 
what  the  Road  is  going  to  put 
an  end  to  in  the  North,  good 
luck  with  it.  The  man  is  just 
a  bully." 

But  not  a  word  from  Ninian, 
lost  in  contemplation. 

yEneas  began  to  strip  again 
for  bed,  and  thereupon  his 
friend  awakened.  "Wait  a 
bit,"  said  he.  "We'll  maybe 
need  to  take  the  road  for't  as 
we  are.  Without  offence  to 
you,  you  kind  of  put  your  foot 
in't  when  ye  owned  ye  were  of 
Drimdorran ;  up  till  then  I 
think  that  Barisdale  was  off 
the  scent  of  us ;  the  clothes  of 
John  Maclaren  and  the  patness 
of  the  widow's  tale  about  the 
nature  of  her  lodgers  did  the 
trick.  He  couldna  guess,  ye 
see,  that  we  were  warned 
about  his  coming,  and  to  get 
us  in  the  short-clothes  must 
have  been  a  disappointment  to 
him,  if,  as  I'm  inclined  to 
think,  he  got  the  cut  of  us 
from  yon  one  scudding  through 
the  Lairig  Eilde.  The  fault's 
my  own,  perhaps ;  I  should 
have  picked  some  other  name 
than  yours,  but  how  was  I  to 
guess  that  he  had  kent  your 
father  ?  " 


"  That  seemed  to  make  him 
rather  friendly,"  said  yEneas. 

"  Perhaps,  so  far  as  you're 
concerned,"  said  Ninian,  "but 
I'm  afraid  it  may  have  made 
him  dubious  of  myself;  it's  just 
a  bit  too  close  on  Inveraray. 
I'm  not  so  sure  but  now  he 
kens  he  has  his  man.  I  wonder 
who's  behind  him  ?  He  daurna 
put  his  hand  on  me  for  any- 
thing that  I  ken  of  in  name  of 
law,  but  he  might  hang  on  to 
me  and  make  my  jaunt  up  to 
the  North  of  little  use,  and  I've 
a  notion  that  is  what  he's  after. 
I  think  ye'll  see  now  that  we're 
watched." 

Again  he  stuck  his  chin  upon 
his  hand  and  fell  to  thinking. 

"  Tuts,  man  ! ':  said  yEneas, 
"  don't  let  Barisdale  bother  ye  ; 
we'll  surely  manage  to  get  quit 
of  him  in  some  way." 

"That's  not  what  bothers 
me  at  all,"  said  Ninian,  "al- 
though it's  bad  enough  to  have 
my  passage  hampered  this  way. 
I'm  thinking  about  something 
else  of  more  concern  to  you 
that  wasna  in  my  mind  an 
hour  ago.  Later  on  I'll  maybe 
tell  ye  what  it  is.  And  it 
makes  me  the  more  anxious  to 
get  up  to  Inverness  with  no 
delays." 

"I  know  what  you  mean," 
said  /Eneas  suddenly.  "  You're 
thinking  of  Drimdorran's  snuff- 
box, and  that  they  may  be  after 
me." 

Ninian  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  It's  not  likely,"  said 
he,  "that  I  would  put  off 
thinking  that  till  this  hour  of 
the  morning.  Man  !  I  thought 
of  that  whenever  ye  told  me  of 
the  man  upon  the  horse.  I 
wouldna  put  it  past  Drim- 
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dorran  in  the  key  I  left  him  in 
to  put  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
country  for  ye,  but  I  threshed 
it  out  and  saw  he  couldria 
guess  that  ye  were  coming 
this  way.  He's  sure  to  know 
it  now,  but  he  lias  not  had  the 
time  to  stir  up  all  Breadalbane 
since  my  man  went  back  and 
told  him,  as  I'm  sure  he  did, 
about  your  dappled  horse  in 
Bridge  of  Orchy." 

"It  wouldna,  think  ye,  be 
the  money  that  I  have  about 
me?"  said  ^Eneas,  with  his 
hand  upon  his  waist  where  it 
was  hidden. 

"I  thought  of  that,  man, 
too !  I  never  travelled  with 
such  money  in  my  life  before, 
and  it's  a  great  confusion.  I 
always  think  I  hear  it  jingling. 
If  you  had  been  a  fool  and  let 


some  stranger  know  that  you 
were  travelling  so  rich  I  might 
have  thought  it  risky,  but  I 
know  it's  not  that :  it's  me 
they're  after.  My  notion  is 
to  start  upon  the  road  again 
this  moment  if  our  friend  will 
let  us." 

They  could  hear  the  Captain 
walking  on  the  planching  of 
the  room  above  them ;  he  had 
given  a  last  look  to  his  com- 
pany and  come  in  to  bed. 

But  when  they  looked  out 
through  the  shutter-hole  they 
found  his  guards  were  on 
the  alert. 

"It's  what  I  feared,"  said 
Ninian.  "Whether  he  knows 
or  not,  he's  going  to  have  us 
watched  till  daylight.  We'll 
have  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER  ix. — BARISDALE'S  MART. 


If  Barisdale  had  any  notion 
of  the  Messenger's  identity  he 
showed  no  indication  of  it  at 
their  common  breakfast-board. 
The  swaggering  Captain  was 
put  off,  and  he  was  now  the 
country  gentleman,  offering  up 
a  Latin  grace  before  his  viands. 
With  ^Eneas  he  kept  a  blithe 
crack  going  upon  books  and 
travel,  in  both  of  which  he  had 
experience ;  to  Ninian  at  times 
he  threw  a  jovial  Gaelic  story. 
Their  Lowland  clothes  were 
securely  out  of  sight  now ;  the 
women  had  disposed  of  them, 
and  ^Eneas  made  no  bad  shape 
in  John  Maclaren's  homespuns 
once  Ninian  had  whipped  his 
knees  with  nettles.  Half  the 
Watch  at  daybreak  had  gone 
off  in  pairs  as  if  to  reconnoitre 


round  the  country,  but  the 
other  moiety  remained  about 
the  inn  with  Barisdale,  who 
gave  no  sign  of  an  immediate 
departure.  The  morning 
seemed  to  take  its  key  from 
little  Etive  plashing  softly  on 
the  stones. 

In  all  of  ^Eneas's  progress  up 
till  now,  except  among  the 
corries,  he  had  not,  for  very 
long  at  any  time,  been  out  of 
sight  of  human  life  or  the 
things  of  human  labour ;  the 
land  was  wild,  but  almost 
everywhere  inhabited.  In 
every  glen  that  he  had  tra- 
versed there  were  huddled  on 
the  faces  of  the  braes  small 
hamlets  thatched,  from  which 
gushed  out  a  stream  of  bairns 
as  he  rode  on,  or  single  houses 
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set  apart  in  grassy  bits  between 
the  rooks,  themselves  so  green 
with  moss  they  looked  like 
fairy  knolls,  with  smoke  of 
fairy  fires.  Long  strips  of 
laboured  soil  ran  up  behind 
the  clachans  where  were  women 
singing  as  they  wrought  at 
oat  and  barley,  and  higher  on 
the  hills  would  men  be  herding 
cattle.  It  seemed  to  him  he 
moved  then  through  a  land 
Sicilian,  before  the  bards  were 
vocal — wild  Sicily  of  meal  and 
honey,  labour  songs  and  un- 
locked doors. 

But  now  that  he  could  see 
whereto  the  last  night's  march 
had  brought  him,  he  was 
startled  at  the  desolation  of 
the  scene.  The  inn  stood  on  a 
desert  edge ;  behind  rose  up 
the  scowling  mountains  of 
Glen  Coe,  so  high  and  steep 
that  even  heather  failed  them, 
and  their  gullies  sent  down 
streams  of  stones  instead  of 
foam.  Eastward,  where  the 
inn  -  front  looked,  the  moor 
stretched  flat  and  naked  as  a 
Sound  ;  three  days'  march  from 
end  to  end  they  said  were  on 
it  —  all  untracked  and  desert 
melancholy.  Its  nearer  parts 
were  green  with  boggy  grass, 
on  which  the  cannoch  tuft — 
the  cotton-sedge — was  strewn 
like  flakes  of  snow ;  distantly 
its  hue  was  sombre — grey  like 
ashes,  blackened  here  and  there 
with  holes  of  peat.  The  end 
of  it  was  lost  in  mist  from 
which  there  jutted,  like  a 
skerry  of  the  sea,  Schiehallion. 
God -forgotten,  man -forsworn, 
wild  Rannoch,  witli  the  birds 
above  it  screaming,  was,  to 
.^Eneas,  the  oddest  thing,  the 
eeriest  in  nature,  he  had  ever 


seen.  It  charmed  and  it  re- 
pelled him.  He  thought  no 
wonder  that  the  tribes  who 
dwelt  beside  it  should  be 
wild,  and  envious  of  Lowland 
meadows.  The  very  sight  of 
it,  so  bleak  and  monstrous, 
filled  even  him  with  feelings 
of  revolt  against  the  snug  and 
comfortable  world. 

Half  a  dozen  times  before 
the  noon  that  day  he  walked 
up  to  the  brae  from  which  the 
moor  was  widest  seen,  and 
looked  across  it  with  uneasy 
breast,  and  drank,  as  one  might 
say,  the  spirit  of  that  wilder- 
ness, so  strange  and  so  forlorn. 
Once  he  ventured  out  a  bit 
upon  its  surface,  and  he  found 
an  inland  sea  had  likely  once 
been  there,  and  later,  maybe, 
in  the  morn  of  time,  a  forest, 
for  its  old  red  fir-roots,  like  the 
ribs  of  cattle,  stuck  out  from 
the  slime  of  peat.  One  spot 
only  —  far  off  to  the  east,  a 
silver  glimmer  plumed  with 
woody  little  isles  that  seemed 
to  float  on  air  —  relieved  the 
dun  perspective's  desolation, 
and  Ninian  told  him  that  it 
was  Loch  Ba,  and  gave  it  loud 
applause  for  fishing. 

"  I  know  every  creek  of  that 
same  loch, "said  he,  "and  every 
wee  bit  ealan  on  it.  It  is  alive 
with  fish  ;  it  is  the  nursery  of 
Tummel  and  Tay, — it  is  the 
mother  of  floods ;  there  is  for 
me  no  fonder  place  in  great 
Breadalbane,  and  many  a  day 
the  ghost  of  me  is  standing 
there  upon  its  shore,  remem- 
bering, remembering  ! " 

This  was  hours  after  it  was 
plain  that  quitting  the  inn 
was  not  like  to  be  so  easy  as 
coming  to  it.  Ninian  had 
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slyly  put  it  to  the  test,  and 
blamed  himself  for  one  bad 
error  he  had  made  in  giving 
even  a  fictitious  hint  to  Baris- 
dale  of  Appin  as  their  destina- 
tion. For  Barisdale  it  seemed 
was  going  to  Appin  too,  at 
least  in  that  direction,  and 
would  be  honoured  by  their 
company.  Then  Ninian  de- 
clared he  was  not  in  a  hurry 
to  proceed,  especially  as  the 
river  seemed  in  ply  for  fishing 
after  last  night's  storm.  But 
Barisdale  was  in  no  hurry 
either ;  two  of  his  men  had 
spent  the  night  in  scouring 
through  Strathfillan,  and  re- 
turned with  tidings  of  a  creach 
of  cattle  on  the  way  from  near 
Tyridrum ;  he  only  had  to  wait 
until  the  afternoon  to  have  the 
rievers  and  their  booty  plump 
into  his  arms. 

"  That's  the  chance  for  us  !  " 
said  Ninian  to  ^neas.  "When 
Col  is  gathering  in  his  winter 
mart  from  those  poor  lads, 
whoever  they  may  be,  who  did 
the  picking  of  it,  we'll  play  the 
foot,  my  comrade,  and  go  eur 
ways.  And,  indeed,  I'm  just  a 
little  curious  to  see  what  way 
his  lordship  sets  about  his  busi- 
ness of  keeping  law  and  honesty 
afloat ;  it's  always  something  of 
an  education  just  to  see  a  rogue 
engaged." 

Perhaps  if  Etive  river  had 
not  been  so  close  upon  the 
door,  the  Messenger-at-Arms 
might  earlier  have  slipped  his 
tether.  He  spent  the  day- 
fishing  up  and  down  the  bank 
on  which  the  inn  was  perched, 
and  all  the  time,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  with  eyes  upon 
him.  Even  vEneas  could  not 
take  a  step  across  the  bridge 


but  some  one  of  the  Watch 
was  slouching  after  him.  Bar- 
isdale would  seem  to  have  at 
least  his  doubts  about  them, 
and  was  determined  not  to  let 
them  out  of  sight.  But  ever 
he  kept  a  bland  and  mannered 
attitude,  and  even  joined  them 
in  a  mid-day  dram. 

It  was  a  singular  situation — 
to  be  prisoners,  as  it  were,  and 
yet  at  large ;  to  have  no  proof, 
indeed,  that  any  obstacle  was 
in  the  way  of  their  departure, 
yet  to  see,  in  many  things,  a 
confirmation  of  their  appre- 
hensions. The  three  men  sat 
together  to  a  dinner  of  sheep's- 
head  singed,  and  might,  to  any 
casual  visitor  upon  the  inn, 
have  seemed  upon  the  best 
of  terms  with  one  another,  but 
no  one  came  the  way  that  day 
until  the  sun  was  filling  up 
Glen  Coe  with  evening  fires. 

It  looked  as  if  the  folk  on 
foray  might  have  changed  their 
route  and  cheated  Col. 

Ninian  put  up  his  rod  at 
last  and  held  communion  with 
the  women  in  their  kitchen,  to 
which  he  brought  a  decent 
string  of  fish. 

"  You're  the  best  man  ever 
put  a  switch  upon  that  water 
in  my  time,"  said  the  good- 
wife  with  approval.  "  My  man 
would  aye  be  saying  all  the  fish 
were  down  below  Dalness,  and 
there  are  you,  good  man,  with 
plunder ! " 

"Half  the  fishing  is  to  keep 
your  hooks  well  wet,"  answered 
Ninian  gaily ;  "  and,  indeed, 
the  trout  up  here  are  dour  and 
scanty.  I  was  better  on  Loch 
Ba  or  Loch  na  Staing,  if  only 
my  good  friend  that's  outby 
there  would  trust  me  on  the 
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heather,"  and  he  jerked  a 
thumb  across  his  shoulder. 

"You  should  go  away,"  said 
the  russet  girl  hurriedly  in  a 
whisper.  "  No  good  in  stay- 
ing !  I  do  not  know  what  that 
one  wants,  but  he  is  never  here 
except  for  mischief.  My  mother 
got  him  in  your  room  when  you 
were  out  this  morning." 

Ninian  went  to  the  room  at 
once,  and  came  back  to  tell  the 
girl  that  he  and  ./Eneas  would 
leave  that  night. 

"  Ye  needna  mind  about  the 
door,"  said  he  ;  "  keep  it  on  the 
bar.  I  have  a  desperate  fancy 
for  a  bonny  little  window  yon- 
der at  the  back,  that  looks  upon 
the  river." 

"  It's  mine,"  said  she. 

"I  knew  it  was  a  darling! 
Anyhow  we  must  make  use 
of  it  in  case  we  spoil  his 
lordship's  sleep ;  the  front  is 
watched." 

"And  the  back  too,"  said  the 
girl.  "A  man  is  on  the  bridge. 
He  sat  there  all  last  night  and 
blew  his  nose." 

"  I  know,"  said  Ninian. 
"That's  the  Knoydart  way 
of  singing  to  the  girls ;  per- 
haps, like  me,  he  had  a  fancy 
for  your  window.  He  has  been 
planted  there  to  watch  the 
back  as  well  as  mind  the 
bridge,  but  I  will  get  him 
shifted  some  way  at  the  time 
that  suits  us  best.  We'll  drop 
from  that  bit  window  down 
upon  the  bank  and  then  seek 
down  the  river.  It  wasna  only 
fish  I  looked  for  all  this  day ; 
I  ken  that  burn  now,  even  in 
the  dark,  a  mile  down,  like  a 
lighted  street.  If  you  will  not 
be  minding,  we  will  keep  these 
Gaelic  clothes  till  we  come  back 


from — from  where  we're  going. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for 
breeches ;  there's  pockets  in 
them  ye  can  put  your  hands 
in,  out  of  mischief — different 
altogether  from  the  little  kilt ; 
but  it's  long-tailed  coats  and 
breeches,  seemingly,  the  coun- 
try's looking  for,  and  we'll  be 
less  kenspeckle  in  the  home- 
spun. And  now  (said  he)  I'll 
pay  the  lawing." 

The  lassie  flushed.  "  No, 
no,"  said  she;  "you  were  my 
father's  friend.  My  father's 
friend,  even  if  he  had  a  dead 
man's  head  in  his  oxter,  is 
welcome  to  his  share  of  the 
night  and  shelter  in  this  house 
at  any  time." 

"Very  good!"  said  Ninian, 
and  snapped  his  sporran. 
"  We'll  look  upon  ourselves  as 
in  your  reverence — at  least  till 
we  come  back,  and  that  will 
make  a  pleasant  journeying." 

Outside  there  rose,  as  he 
was  speaking,  a  commotion ; 
the  voice  of  Barisdale  was 
heard  in  loud  command  above 
the  eager  chatter  of  his  men, 
who  gathered,  at  a  whistle, 
from  the  brackens,  where  all 
day  they  seemed  to  snatch  at 
sleep  like  foxes,  storing  up 
the  night-time's  power.  They 
clustered  for  a  moment  round 
their  captain  on  the  road,  and 
in  another  moment  they  were 
gone.  They  vanished.  On 
the  place  a  hush  fell  down. 

"Mark,  my  lord,  a  wood- 
cock ! "  said  Ninian,  as  ^Eneas 
came  hurrying  in.  "  There's 
something  on  the  road,  I'll 
wager !  " 

"Lowing  cattle,"  answered 
^neas.  "They're  coming 
round  the  turn,  and  the  lads 
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of  Col  are  squatted  in  the 
fern." 

"That's  the  spoil  he's  wait- 
ing for.  Now  we'll  see  what 
way  he  got  suoh  beef  on  him." 
He  went  and  stuck  his  head 
out  at  the  door,  returned,  and 
grimaced.  "Two  men  on  the 
bridge,"  said  he,  "and  Col 
himself,  full  fig,  even  to  the 
target  on  his  back,  is  sitting 
on  the  dyke.  It's  what  I 
thought — we'll  have  to  make 
the  night  our  friend.  Come 
out  and  hear  the  parley,  for 
the  poor  lads  witli  the  bestial 
will  not  can  face  a  company." 

The  stolen  cattle,  to  the 
number  of  a  score,  attended 
by  a  gang  of  fifteen  rugged 
fellows,  were  quite  close  upon 
the  inn  when,  from  the  ground, 
the  Watch  rose  round  them 
like  a  pen.  A  shot  or  two 
was  fired  ;  Col  challenged,  with 
his  pistols  flourished,  and  went 
strutting  down  beside  the  leader 
of  the  party. 

"Good  stuff!  "said  he  with 
a  prod  of  his  pistol  barrel  in  a 
heifer's  flanks.  "Where  now, 
if  I  may  ask,  have  ye  been 
lifting?" 

"  Glen  Lyon,"  said  the  leader, 
"  and  it  took  us  all  our  time ; 
we  left  two  pretty  fellows 
yonder  stretched."  He  was  as 
black  of  visage  as  a  whelk,  a 
gaunt,  small  -  hipped,  tight- 
belted,  desperate-looking  man 
of  middle  age,  without  a  coat, 
and  like  a  wolf's  for  hair  the 
chest  of  him  seen  through  his 
open  shirt. 

"Who's  folk  are  you?" 
asked  Barisdale,  and  looked 
upon  the  man  like  dirt. 

"God's  own,"  replied  the 
black  one.  "Too  few  of  us 


here  to  prove  it  to  you,  but 
we're  all  well  picked.  My 
name's  Macgregor,"  and  Ninian, 
who,  with  his  friend,  stood  by 
to  hear  the  parley,  looked  on 
his  namesake  with  compassion. 
His  own  folk  he  had  seen  in 
that  same  plight  on  many  a 
time  gone  by." 

"Stout  man!"  said  he  to 
JEneas,  "he  did  not  flinch  to 
give  his  name!  I  wish  he 
had  a  handful  more  of  people 
with  him ;  Barisdale  will  get 
his  mart,  this  Michaelmas,  too 
easy." 

Too  easily  indeed  ;  the  Watch 
pushed  back  Macgregor  and  his 
men  and  drove  the  cattle  to 
a  little  pasture  by  the  river- 
side. In  twenty  minutes  they 
had  started  filing  horns  to 
give  the  older  beasts  a  look 
of  youth. 

"You  see,"  said  Ninian, 
jeering.  "Col  kens  his  trade; 
at  heart  the  man's  a  Saxon 
drover.  Not  a  word  about  the 
cattle  going  back  to  where 
they  came  from  in  Glen  Lyon  ; 
he'll  have  them  on  the  way 
to  market  somewhere  in  the 
morning.  Glen  Lyon  is  a 
place  that  pays  no  mail  to 
him,  I  know,  or  he  would  take 
my  namesake  and  his  lads  as 
prisoners.  He's  only  anxious 
now  to  have  them  scatter;  I 
wonder  where  they  came 
from  ?  " 

The  rievers,  spoiled  in  this 
way,  in  their  turn,  as  they  had 
spoiled  Glen  Lyon,  hung  about 
the  inn.  To  ^Eneas  the  whole 
affair  came  as  another  revela- 
tion. Till  now,  the  customs  of 
the  North,  as  he  had  heard  of 
them,  high-coloured  with  im- 
agination, had  appeared  to 
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have  a  kind  of  gallantry,  and 
now  the  foray — most  inspiring 
of  them  all,  as  having  in  it 
something  of  adventure  and 
the  risk  of  war — was  shown  as 
commonplace  and  mean.  Mac- 
gregor  and  his  men,  outnum- 
bered, seemed  to  take  the 
situation  almost  meekly.  For 
two  days  and  a  night  they  had 
not  tasted  food,  they  said, 
except  one  hurried  meal  for 
which  they  bled  the  cattle. 
In  an  onset  with  the  sword,  or 
seen,  plaid- wrapped  and  singly 
on  the  hill,  or  peeping  from 
the  edge  of  some  lone  wood, 
they  might  have  kept  for 
him  the  spirit  of  his  boyish 
fancy,  but  not  as  they  were 
now. 

Barisdale  went  down  the 
water-side  to  see  about  the 
trimming  of  his  booty,  and 
Ninian  took  the  chance  to  talk 
apart  a  little  with  Macgregor, 
who,  he  found,  was  on  his  way 
for  Badenoch  when  this  mis- 
fortune came  to  him.  His 
men,  he  said,  were  scalags — 
landless  folk  of  Cluny's  country, 
and  Barisdale  he  soundly 
cursed  for  robbing  them  of 
what  had  been  a  hard  -  won 
spoil. 

"  Ye're  a  bonny  pair,  as  the 
crow  said  to  his  feet,"  cried 
Ninian.  "  But,  man !  I'm 
vexed  for  ye." 

"  Ye're  not  with  him,  then?  " 
said  Macgregor,  looking  first 
at  him  and  then  at  JEneas 
curiously. 

"  I  never  saw  the  man  be- 
tween the  eyes  until  he  burst 
upon  us  here  this  morning  on 


a  search  for  a  MacCailein  man 
upon  his  way  from  Inveraray." 

"  I  heard  of  that  one  down 
at  Bridge  of  Orchy,"  said  Mac- 
gregor, with  a  shifty  eye. 
"  Some  Big  One — God  knows 
who — has  put  the  country  up 
against  him,  and  his  name's 
my  own — Macgregor — though 
he  takes  the  Campbell  like  Rob 
Roy.  I'm  asking  you,  as  of 
his  race  myself,  and  here  in 
trouble,  are  you  that  very 
man  ?  " 

"  You  have  me  !  "  Ninian 
answered,  and  ^Eneas  was 
astonished  at  his  risking  the 
confession.  "  I'm  telling  it  to 
you  because  you  are  Macgregor 
like  myself,  and  both  of  us  a 
bit  below  the  cloud.  All  the 
waters  in  the  world  will  not 
wash  out  our  kinship." 

"  Does  Barisdale  know  ye  ?  " 
asked  the  Gregaroch. 

"  No,"  said  Ninian,  still  more 
to  ^Eneas's  surprise.  "  But  he 
is  keener  to  keep  me  company 
than  I  am  keen  for  his,  and  I 
doubt  we'll  have  to  flit  for't 
early  in  the  morning ;  we  are 
going  by  Ben  Alder.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  a  start  with- 
out the  long  one  knowing,  and 
you're  the  very  man  to  help 
me." 

Thereupon  he  laid  before  the 
Gregaroch  a  plan  to  stay  about 
the  neighbourhood  till  five 
o'clock  the  following  morning. 
He  and  JEneas  would  then 
come  out  and  join  him  and  his 
fellows  and  go  in  their  convoy 
as  far  as  Badenoch,  and  he 
slipped  a  little  money  in  Mac- 
gregor's  hand. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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OLD     COUNTRY     HOUSES     IN     IRELAND. 


BY   J.    P.    MAHAFFY. 


WHEN  the  Georgian  Society 
undertook  to  give  the  history 
of  the  splendid  old  mansions  in 
Dublin,  and  illustrate  the  text 
with  suitable  pictures,  it  soon 
transpired  that  there  was  a 
vast  material  under  their 
hands.  Nor  was  this  material 
to  be  found  in  Dublin  only. 
Most  of  the  owners  of  city 
mansions  also  had  houses  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  a  very 
natural  extension  of  the  work 
to  include  typical  examples 
of  Georgian  house  -  building 
throughout  the  outlying  coun- 
ties. The  5th  and  last  vol. 
of  the  publication  of  the 
Society  will  therefore  be  de- 
voted to  this  subject.  But  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiry  it 
also  came  to  light  that  there 
"were  many  still  extant  houses 
dating  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  these  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  will  be 
treated  in  a  separate  volume 
by  some  of  our  younger  mem- 
bers who  have  helped  to  edit 
the  present  series.  To  me,  the 
fascinating  side  of  the  task 
is  to  weigh  the  evidence  which 
architectural  work  and  its 
Eesthetical  decoration  gives  us 
of  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  inquiry 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  historians  of  Ireland  had 
either  ignored  or  misstated 
many  important  evidences. 
Perhaps  I  need  not  have  been 
surprised,  for  the  history  of 
Ireland  has  been  almost  ex- 


clusively written  either  by 
politicians  or  ecclesiastics,  and 
such  people  are  seldom  his- 
torians in  the  proper  sense. 

Putting  aside  dreams  of  a 
golden  age  in  prehistoric  Ire- 
land, it  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing :  When  was  the  country  so 
quieted  and  civilised  that  people 
could  build  houses  where  they 
pleased,  and  live  in  them  safely  ? 
The  medieval  castles  which 
once  studded  the  country,  of 
which  many  traces  and  even 
some  specimens  remain,  were 
intended,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  security,  and  not  for  com- 
fort. The  Georgian  mansions, 
which  took  their  place,  were 
intended  primarily  for  comfort, 
and  were  not  even  capable  of 
being  defended  against  violence. 
If  we  can  determine  when  the 
former  gave  place  to  the  latter, 
we  shall  also  determine  when 
the  country  became  safe,  and 
when  wealthy  people  could  live 
in  isolated  houses  without  the 
danger  of  being  raided  by 
robbers  or  outlaws.  Thus  the 
building  of  great  English 
mansions  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth implies  the  quietness  of 
the  country,  and  the  absence 
of  such  house- building  else- 
where shows  that  this  condition 
had  not  been  attained.  People 
not  rich  enough  to  dwell  in 
castles  had  to  collect  in  walled 
towns,  —  country  life  in  our 
modern  sense  was  still  impos- 
sible. I  ask  myself,  therefore : 
When  did  the  general  safety  of 
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the  country  parts  of  Ireland 
induce  and  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  country  houses  of  the 
manor-house  type,  which  were 
meant  for  comfort,  and  were 
ill  adapted  for  defence?  For 
they  had  frequently  two  en- 
trances, and  many  windows 
within  reach  of  the  ground, 
and  they  were  not  surrounded 
by  walls,  with  flankers,  loop- 
holes, &c.,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
attack.  I  will  not  take  ac- 
count of  two  such  houses  which 
were  very  old  Elizabethan  and 
Caroline,  because  the  first 
(Jigginstown)  is  too  far  gone 
to  make  any  inference  un- 
certain. But  we  know  it  was 
being  built  by  Lord  Strafford 
with  Dutch  bricks  in  Co.  Kil- 
dare  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing King  Charles  I.,  should  he 
be  compelled  to  visit  Ireland. 
But  Strafford  was  such  a 
dominating  person  that  during 
his  rule  there  was  no  fear  of 
his  house  being  molested. 

The  second  is  a  more  in- 
teresting case  —  the  small 
manor  -  house  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  it  is  said, 
to  receive  his  intimate  friend, 
Queen  Elizabeth.  That  house 
is  still  standing,  though  dis- 
mantled by  the  present  Mar- 
quis, and  is  certainly  a  house 
not  defensible  from  within. 
But  it  adjoins  the  old  castle 
which  guarded  the  ford  of  the 
Suir  at  Carrick,  so  that  its 
occupants  had  a  safe  retreat 
close  beside  them.  There  may 
be  other  manor-houses  as  early, 
and  near  Dublin,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  them.  In  a 
land  which  has  very  few,  and 
very  imperfect,  county  his- 
tories, and  hardly  any  local 


antiquaries,  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  prove  the  negative. 
The  wars  which  began  in  1641, 
and  the  Cromwellian  Settle- 
ment that  followed,  gave  little 
encouragement  to  the  building 
of  country  houses.  And  yet 
no  sooner  is  Charles  II.  pro- 
claimed than  we  find  people 
beginning  to  build  brick 
houses,  in  many  cases  (as  was 
the  case  with  Strafford)  using 
Dutch  bricks  as  their  material. 
On  this  there  is  not  only 
very  consistent  and  credible 
tradition,  but  documentary 
evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  the 
Records  of  Dublin  show  that 
at  this  point  the  walls  of 
Dublin  were  obsolete  and  ne- 
glected, and  proved  an  obstacle 
to  the  increasing  population  of 
the  city,  which  was  bursting 
the  old  compass  of  these  walls. 
They  disappear  almost  silently 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Then  we  have  Lord  Conway 
and  Killultagh  (the  ancestor  of 
Lord  Hertford)  building  his 
great  house  at  Lisburu  (near 
Belfast)  in  the  years  1665-7, 
whereon  there  are  many  letters 
from  his  agent,  Sir  G.  Rawsou, 
giving  details  of  the  building, 
in  the  published  Calendar  of 
Irish  State  Papers  for  these 
years.  The  importation  of 
"  painted  bricks  "  from  Ostend, 
vid  Cork  and  Dublin  (by  sea), 
to  Belfast,  is  often  mentioned, 
but  also  the  burning  of  bricks 
on  the  site  of  the  proposed 
pigeon-house,  which  was  then 
an  ordinary  annexe  to  country 
houses.  Tradition  further  as- 
serts that  Beaulieu  (on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Boyne  below 
Drogheda)  and  French  Park 
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(the  seat  of  Lord  de  Freyne 
in  Co.  Roscommon)  were 
built  before  1667,  in  which 
year  their  owners  and  alleged 
builders  died.  The  latter, 
which  is  built  of  Dutch  bricks, 
is  said  to  have  had  these  bricks 
carried  by  land  from  Gal  way, 
which  is  at  least  fifty  miles 
off,  across  what  is  even  now  a 
wild  and  boggy  country.  The 
waterway  up  the  Shannon 
might  have  brought  them 
within  ten  miles  to  Carrick- 
011  -  Shannon,  with  only  one 
trans-shipment  at  the  rapids  of 
Killaloe.  But  the  tradition  of 
the  family  is  quite  definite  and 
uniform. 

The  next  evidence  I  can 
quote  is  that  of  the  traveller 
Thomas  Diuely,  who  visited 
Ireland  in  1679-80,  and  who 
has  not  only  recorded  his  im- 
pressions, but  given  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  the  houses  he 
saw  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.1 
He  saw  in  1680  many  local 
castles,  mostly  small,  with  a 
group  of  low  and  apparently 
mean  buildings  nestling  round 
the  principal  keep  or  towers. 
In  some  cases  a  dwelling-house 
of  modern  aspect  is  annexed 
to  the  towers.  In  others  the 
castle  is  gone  and  a  mansion 
takes  its  place,  with  merely 
a  walled  courtyard  attached, 
generally  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  tells  us  that  these  dwellings 
had  been  recently  rehandled. 
He  mentions  the  enterprise  of 


English  and  Dutch  settlers, 
and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Dutch 
William  III. 

From  this  time  onward  the 
building  of  indefensible  country 
houses  became  common  in  Ire- 
land. And  here  we  may  pause 
for  a  moment  and  inquire  how 
it  happened  that  with  the 
Restoration  such  a  feeling  of 
security  spread  over  Ireland. 
It  was  surely  not  owing  to 
any  special  confidence  in  the 
new  monarch,  though  his  ad- 
vent heralded  some  definite 
settlement.  But  the  sense  of 
security  in  the  far  country 
parts  must  have  been  of  more 
gradual  growth,  arid  I  am  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Cromwell- 
ians,  who  kept  order  in  the 
land.  So  did  Stafford  before 
them,  and  consequently  travel- 
lers during  his  rule  have  told 
us  how  they  rode  about  the 
country  in  perfect  safety. 
Winter,  the  Cromwellian  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  declares 
to  us  the  same  state  of  things, 
and  he  went  north  and  south 
reviewing  the  College  estates, 
and  performing  the  rites  of  the 
Church  for  the  tenants  of  the 
College  (1655-60).2  The  Crorn- 
wellians  were  therefore  the 
pacifiers  of  Ireland.  It  will  be 
said  at  once  in  the  words  of 
Tacitus  —  solitudinem  faciunt, 
pacem  appellant.  But  this  epi- 
gram was  no  more  true  of  the 


1  His  MS.  has  been  partially  published  by  the  late  Ev.  Ph.  Shirley  in  '  The 
Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,'  and  reprinted  (inaccurately) 
in  the  Appendix  to  Frost's  '  History  of  the  County  Clare.'    Both  books  are  out  of 
print,  and  only  accessible  in  libraries  or  on  the  shelves  of  some  collector  of  books 
on  Ireland.     The  same  Dinely  also  wrote  for  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  an  account  of 
a  feast  at  Badminton,  with  his  pen-and-ink  illustrations,  which  has  been  beauti- 
fully reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  late  Duke's  liberality. 

2  I  have  stated  the  evidence  fully  in  my  '  Epoch  of  Irish  History,'  p.  307. 
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Cromwellians  than  it  was  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  it  was  first 
applied.  On  this  the  evidence 
I  have  quoted  from  Winter's 
notebook  is  quite  conclusive. 

It  is  a  mere  accident  that  we 
cannot  now  find  a  house  dated 
1680-90,  for  there  are  several 
built  in  the  latter  year  which 
are  still  extant — Mr  Hodder's 
house  in  Co.  Cork,  with  1690 
in  the  brick  wall ;  Flatten, 
near  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
into  which  Schomberg's  body 
was  carried  after  the  conflict ; 
Eyre  Court  (Co.  Galway),  which 
John  Steven  tells  us  (in  his 
diary)  "that  he  passed  it  on 
his  march  with  King  James 
II. 's  troops  from  Limerick  to 
Aughrim,  where  the  final 
struggle  took  place,"  —  all  in 
1690.  He  marches  by  the  new 
house  built  by  Mr  Eyre,  and 
more  admired  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (he  thinks)  than  it  de- 
serves. That  house,  known  as 
Eyre  Court,  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  same  family  ever  since. 
There  are  undated  houses 
whose  style  persuades  us  that 
they  are  of  about  the  same 
age,  though  often  subject  to 
later  additions.  There  is  Ros- 
annagh,  the  brick  house  of  the 
Tighe  family  in  Co.  Wicklow; 
there  is  the  beautiful  Santry 
Court  near  Dublin,  the  seat  of 
the  Lords  Santry,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Domviles,  who 
still  own  it.  But  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  mere  names  of 
these  houses  is  not  interesting. 
It  is  better  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  epoch  of  manor-houses,  of 
which  we  have  fine  specimens 
ranging  from  1725  to  1750,  and 
of  which  the  moving  spirit  is 
the  once  famous  builder  Richard 
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Cassels,  or  Castle,  who  has  left 
his  mark  all  over  Ireland. 

He  did  not  find  a  perfectly 
open  field  for  his  genius. 
There  were  noble  public  build- 
ings, such  as  Burgh's  Library 
of  Trinity  College  (1709)  and 
Pearce's  Parliament  Houses 
(1724),  which  show  that 
Ireland  was  awake  to  fine 
building.  Of  one  of  the  finest 
of  our  country  mansions, 
Castletown  (1724),  in  Co.  Kil- 
dare,  it  is  expressly  told  us 
that  it  was  not  built  by  Cassels. 
Still,  his  influence  was  such 
that  even  Pearce's  Parliament 
House  was  commonly  supposed 
to  be  his  design,  though  the 
other  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  and  a  reward  of 
£2000  for  his  work.  We  know, 
in  addition  to  the  work  he 
did  in  Trinity  College  (such 
as  the  Printing  House,  1734), 
some  dozen  of  mansions  erected 
by  him,  mostly  in  the  counties 
of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare, 
but  also  including  specimens 
in  Mayo  and  Sligo.  He  died 
suddenly  while  superintending 
the  new  buildings  and  decora- 
tion of  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  (now  Duke  of 
Leinster). 

He  was  not  the  inventor  of 
a  new  type,  for  Castletown, 
built  before  his  advent,  shows 
it  fully  developed.  So  do  even 
some  of  the  brick  houses  of  the 
previous  century.  Looking  at 
the  front,  there  is  always  a 
main  block,  with  the  doorway 
in  the  centre,  very  simple,  and 
sometimes  approached  by  broad 
stone  steps,  sometimes  (as  at 
Powerscourt)  on  the  ground 
level,  there  being  a  basement 
story  under  it.  The  block, 
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generally  three  stories  high,  is 
joined  by  curtain  walls,  often 
with  engaged  pillars  and  arches 
for  statues,  which  curve  out- 
ward till  they  reach  the 
wings,  generally  plain  square 
buildings,  much  smaller  than 
the  main  block,  and  never  more 
than  two  stories  high.  These 
are  consequently  in  advance  of 
the  centre,  and  may  originally 
have  been  intended  to  com- 
mand the  doorway,  as  the  old 
flankers  of  the  castles  did.  But 
if  so  they  were  mere  survivals 
without  any  practical  use. 
Beyond  these  wing  buildings, 
which  in  later  specimens 
sometimes  include  a  small 
yard,  there  were  large  gates 
leading  to  the  out-offices  and 
stables,  when  these  were 
attached  to  the  house.  In 
Cassels'  two  most  complete 
fronts — those  of  Powerscourt 
and  Runboro'  (Lady  Mill- 
town's),  the  extreme  right  and 
left,  finishing  the  design,  are 
obelisks,  surmounted  by  the 
family  crest. 

So  much  for  the  outside, 
which  seldom  shows  any  wall 
ornament.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Cassels  ever  built  it  of 
brick,  save  in  the  case  of 
Ballyhine  (Co.  Cavan),  which 
consists  of  centre  and  wings 
in  one  block,  and  of  the 
same  height. 

It  is  in  the  elegance  of  pro- 
portion within,  and  the  rich 
decoration  in  stucco  and  with 
mahogany,  that  these  houses 
show  their  great  dignity. 

As  regards  stucco  ornament, 
he  imported  from  Italy  (prob- 
ably Florence)  two  brothers 
named  Franchiui,  who  were 
for  some  years  in  Ireland,  but 
never  settled  in  Dublin,  or 


established  any  school  or  fac- 
tory there.  Nevertheless  from 
them  was  derived  the  great 
school  of  Irish  decorators,  who 
did  work  all  over  the  country 
long  after  they  had  gone,  and 
whose  names  we  have  found  in 
old  accounts,  together  with  the 
wages  they  earned.  I  insist 
upon  this,  because  we  found  it 
the  universal  belief,  when  we 
began  our  researches,  that  all 
the  ornament  on  the  houses  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere  was  clone 
by  Italians  settled  in  Dublin, 
while  the  native  workmen 
looked  on  and  did  nothing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  this  orna- 
mentation without  illustrations, 
such  as  are  supplied  in  ample 
quantity  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Georgian  Society.  Perhaps 
the  easiest  method  is  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  style  which 
supplanted  it,  the  Adam 
decoration,  which  is  so  well 
known  in  many  great  houses 
all  through  England,  and  also 
in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
There  are  great  Irish  houses 
which  were  even  begun  in  one 
of  these  styles  and  finished  in 
the  other.  Thus  the  whole 
ground-floor  of  Leinster  House 
is  in  the  Cassels  style,  while 
the  two  great  drawing-rooms 
are  later,  and  are  pure  Adam 
work.  There  are  instances  of 
a  transition,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ely  House  (Dublin),  where  it  is 
at  first  sight  not  obvious  in 
which  epoch  it  should  be 
classed.  But  the  earlier  is 
quite  distinct  in  buildings 
before  1760. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no 
definite  name  attached  to  it. 
As  the  Adam  decoration  is 
called  after  its  principal  origin- 
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ator,  so  this  decoration,  which 
seems  to  be  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  I  know,  might 
be  called  the  Cassels  style.  But 
the  objection  to  this  is  that 
Cassels  was  not  a  decorator,  as 
Adam  was.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  work 
done  for  him  on  ceilings  and 
walls  was  designed  by  any  but 
his  Italian  helpers,  the  Fran- 
chini  brothers.  Then  why  not 
call  it  the  Franchini  style? 
Because  these  two  men  never 
settled  in  Ireland,  and  because 
the  workmen  they  taught  de- 
veloped a  style  much  lighter 
and  more  suitable  to  private 
houses,  and  because  there  seems 
to  have  been  in  Waterford  a 
distinct  school  of  the  same 
kind,  whose  work  is  seen  in 
the  beautiful  houses  on  the 
Suir,  with  marked  character- 
istics. On  the  whole,  the 
fairest  title  to  give  it  is  Irish 
Rococo.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  Italian  palaces  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  &c., 
will  see  at  once  the  Italian 
source  of  the  Irish  work.  But 
it  was  applied  in  Ireland  to 
smaller  houses,  and  of  so  widely 
different  structure  from  the 
Italian  palace,  and  the  decora- 
tion has  adapted  itself  to  these 
altered  circumstances.  Com- 
pared with  Adam  work,  this 
Irish  Rococo  is  much  freer 
—  more  exuberant  both  in 
design  and  execution.  Birds 
and  flowers  stand  out  more 
from  the  surface  of  the  wall  or 
ceiling ;  the  drawing  is  larger, 
the  execution  heavier,  but  it 
has  a  certain  grandeur  which 
Adam  work  seldom  attains, 
with  its  far  more  geometrical 
ornament,  its  shallow  relief, 


and  its  trained  imagination. 
To  a  spectator  of  classical 
taste,  the  Adam  work  is  purer 
and  more  satisfying,  just  as 
the  sworn  designs  of  Louis 
XVI.  furniture  are  more  re- 
fined than  that  of  Louis  XV. 
But  a  beautiful  example  of 
either  has  merits  of  its  own, 
and  should  be  judged  by  and 
for  itself. 

Great  dignity  was  added  to 
the  Cassels  houses  by  two  ac- 
cessories, the  one  natural,  the 
other  adventitious.  The  beau- 
tiful parks  (or  demesnes,  to 
use  the  local  word)  in  which 
they  were  built  added  not  a 
little  to  their  attractions.  Al- 
most everywhere  there  was 
either  a  lake,  or  a  river,  or  a 
view  of  distant  mountains,  or 
of  the  sea  with  rocky  islands, 
to  add  enchantment  to  the 
view.  The  grounds  were  often 
700  to  1000  acres  in  extent, 
and  at  that  time  were  being 
planted  with  avenues  and 
groves,  and  wayside  shelter. 
If  the  country  houses  in  Eng- 
land be  ten  times  greater,  the 
country  "places"  in  Ireland 
are  ten  times  more  beautiful. 
They  were  also  equipped  with 
first-rate  sport  in  their  sur- 
roundings. If  the  neighbour- 
hood was  not  a  hunting  county 
like  Meath  and  Kildare,  it  was 
a  shooting  or  fishing  county, 
with  trout  lakes,  salmon 
rivers,  snipe  -  bogs,  woodcock 
coverts,  grouse  moors  within 
easy  reach.  What  an  El 
Dorado  for  a  sportsman ! 

This  was  the  outer  endow- 
ment floor  in  these  houses. 
The  inner  splendour  arose  not 
only  from  the  stucco  ornament, 
but  from  the  enormous  plenty 
of  the  finest  mahogany,  which 
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we  see  in  the  doors,  dados, 
staircases,  window-frames,  even 
occasionally  in  the  floors  of 
these  houses.  As  silver  was 
not  accounted  of  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  so 
mahogany  seems  to  have  been 
little  accounted  of  in  the  days 
of  Cassels.  In  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  built  by  him  for  Dr 
Mosse  on  money  subscribed  for 
the  Charity,  not  only  is  the 
great  staircase  and  balusters 
of  that  beautiful  wood,  but  the 
whole  chapel,  pews,  pulpit, 
gallery  are  so  also.  There  still 
remain  in  situ  a  few  of  the 
mahogany  staircases  that 
adorned  great  private  houses 
in  Dublin.  As  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  or  in  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  any  great  trade  in 
this  important  article,  and  as 
I  find  only  stray  mention  of 
a  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast 
loaded  with  this  wood,  I  have 
conjectured  that  the  many 
ships  which  carried  transported 
felons  to  the  West  Indies  found 
it  the  easiest  ballast  or  return 
freight  to  cut  down  these 
forest  trees  on  the  coasts  of 
Honduras,  S.  Domingo,  &c., 
and  bring  them  home  in  this 
way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  concerning  the  Adam 
houses,  of  which  many  survive. 
They  began  to  be  erected  about 
1770,  or  else  the  newer  form 
of  decoration  was  brought  in 
and  added  to  older  houses, 
which  had  not  been  finished. 
It  seems  probable  from  recent, 
as  yet  unpublished,  researches, 
that  K.  Adam  designed  some 
houses  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  that  probably  one  of  the 
brothers  visited  the  country. 


This  style  became  the  fashion 
rapidly,  and  the  Irish  decora- 
tors soon  became  adepts  in 
carrying  it  out.  We  can  point 
to  beautiful  houses  in  Dublin, 
decorated  by  Dublin  men,  whose 
names  remain  in  the  bills  of 
payment  for  their  work.  It  is 
as  good  as  any  specimens  of 
this  work  found  in  London 
mansions,  and  astonished  the 
reading  public  when  it  was 
reproduced  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Georgian  Society.  It  is, 
however,  very  remarkable  that 
its  bloom  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  The  houses  built  from 
1790  onward  begin  to  show 
a  marked  deterioration.  The 
ornament  becomes  monotonous 
and  trivial,  and  we  feel  that  it 
lacks  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of 
the  earlier  artists.  At  the  end 
of  the  century,  even  in  the 
work  of  Gandon,  who  built 
some  of  the  finest  public  build- 
ings in  Dublin,  a  taste  for 
large  gaunt  rooms  with  little 
or  no  ornament  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  such  became  supreme 
in  the  houses  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Into  these  I 
shall  not  here  enter.  Though 
built  under  George  IV.,  they 
can  hardly  be  called  Georgian 
in  the  sense  of  style.  The 
important  thing  to  notice  is 
that  this  deterioration  was  not 
the  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1800.  The  taste  for 
simpler  houses,  and  simpler 
furniture,  came  in  with  the 
greater  seriousness  of  life, 
which  was  probably  the  re- 
sult of  the  great  wars  of  that 
epoch,  and  the  consequent 
isolation  of  England  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  matters 
of  taste. 

When  crowds  of  Irish  gentle- 
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men  visited  France  for  curiosity 
and  pleasure,  after  the  Peace  of 
1815,  they  found  the  rich  and 
heavy  decoration  of  the  Empire 
in  France,  and  so  in  all  the 
English  capitals  we  have  an 
English  Empire  style,  very 
notable  in  the  palaces  of 
George  IV.,  and  in  many  great 
London  houses  decorated  in 
his  time.  It  is  very  significant 
that  the  last  great  building 
which  we  call  Georgian,  in  the 
true  sense,  was  the  Parish 
Church  of  St  George  in  Dub- 
lin. Here  I  confine  myself  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  But 
before  I  close,  the  reader  will 
expect  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing about  the  furniture,  the 
comforts,  the  disposition  of 
rooms  in  the  old  mansions, 
apart  from  the  ornament  which 
consisted  in  fixtures.  It  is 
likely  that  old  Scottish  country 
houses  would  have  offered  many 
analogies,  but  of  these,  unfor- 
tunately, I  have  very  little 
knowledge. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Georgian  gentry  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  of  what  we  should 
call  their  comfort  to  their 
splendour.  In  most  of  the 
larger  mansions,  built  where 
there  was  ample  space,  the 
whole  ground-floor  was  devoted 
to  the  Hall  and  reception-rooms. 
The  grand  staircase,  which 
was  a  necessary  feature  in 
town  houses,  where  the  state- 
rooms were  on  the  first  floor, 
was  often  replaced  by  two 
small  and  narrow  substitutes. 
For  it  was  only  in  the  greatest 
of  them  that  there  was  much 
dignity  in  the  bedrooms. 
These  were  generally  small 
or  few,  and  badly  furnished. 
For  servants  there  was  accom- 


modation which  we  should 
not  tolerate.  Footmen  often 
slept  on  trestle  -  beds  brought 
every  evening  into  the  hall, 
but  this  was,  I  suppose,  a  sur- 
vival from  the  days  when  the 
country  was  not  quite  clear  of 
housebreakers.  Women  ser- 
vants, which  were  ample  in 
number,  and  kept  on  low 
wages,  were  huddled  into 
attics  or  into  dark  rooms  in 
the  basement  of  the  house. 
This  basement  was  generally 
very  ample  in  its  kitchen, 
wine-cellar,  and  even  servants' 
hall,  but  not  in  its  accommo- 
dation for  sleeping. 

In  the  beginning  of  the 
period  much  of  the  furniture 
must  have  been  oak,  seeing 
that  Irish  oak  was  of  high 
repute  even  abroad,  but  its 
almost  total  disappearance 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
very  rude,  and  was  wholly 
displaced,  first  by  the  intro- 
duction of  maple  and  other 
woods  from  England,  secondly 
by  the  influx  of  mahogany.  I 
should  not  know  where  to  look 
for  any  old  Irish  oak  in  these 
houses,  save  here  and  there  a 
staircase,  or  the  panelling  of 
a  wall.  With  the  use  of 
mahogany  came  in  the  Chip- 
pendale style,  of  which  there 
remains  so  much  in  the  coun- 
try that  it  must  have  become 
a  local  manufacture,  just  like 
the  stucco  work  on  the  walls. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Sheraton  work  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  Almost  every  re- 
spectable house  in  Dublin  has 
even  now  a  Sheraton  side- 
board in  the  dining-room,  and 
among  these  the  modern  imi- 
tations, which  are  now  many, 
are  none  of  them  twenty  years 
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old.     But  the  greater  part  of 
the    good    furniture    was    no 
doubt  imported.     This  we  may 
infer  from  the  advertisements 
of  the  shops  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  time.    Even  Chinese  and 
Japanese   screens    and    chests 
were  in  request,  and   may  be 
found    in    most    of    the    older 
houses.        So     were     pictures 
brought  from  Italy — copies  of 
the   great   masters   by  artists 
on  the  spot,  just    as    we  buy 
photographs,  and  always  com- 
mented on  by  intelligent  trav- 
ellers as  part  of  the  splendour 
of   the    house.      Mrs   Delany's 
well  -  known       Memoirs,       of 
which  the  first   three  volumes 
apply     mostly     to     her     Irish 
life,     give     a     very     complete 
picture    of    the    external    life 
of     early     Georgian     Ireland. 
It     there     appears     that     her 
various  friends   and    acquaint- 
ances    were    not     mere     local 
squires,    who    confined    them- 
selves    to    the    life     of     their 
country    and     had    no     wider 
interests.     They  not  only  came 
up  to  Dublin  for  Parliamentary 
duties  and  for  social  pleasures  : 
they  went  frequently  to  Bath, 
or    London,    or    even    on    the 
grand    tour    to     France     and 
Italy.      The    reward    they   got 
from      local      politicians      and 
pamphleteers       was       to       be 
branded  as  absentees. 

It  may  well  surprise  any 
reader  of  this  paper  how  such 
an  accusation  could  be  reason- 
able. Yet  it  was  constantly 
made,  and  fixed  upon  them  by 
a  series  of  tracts  and  by  well- 
known  works  of  fiction.  And 
fiction  they  must  have  been. 
In  our  very  imperfect  re- 
searches for  the  Georgian 


Society  we  have  found  these 
old  country  houses  not  in 
dozens,  not  in  scores,  but  in 
hundreds.  How  many  have 
been  burnt,  how  many  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  we  cannot  as 
yet  compute.  But  this  we  can 
positively  affirm,  that  in  every 
county,  if  we  except  wild  tracts 
of  moor  and  mountain  such  as 
KW.  Donegal  or  S.W.  Mayo, 
these  houses  are  studded  all 
over  the  land.  They  cost  great 
sums  of  money,  and  they  can- 
not possibly  have  been  built 
by  people  who  intended  to  live 
abroad.  Of  course  there  were 
great  estates  belonging  to 
English  noblemen  where  there 
was  no  mansion,  and  if  there 
was,  the  owners  took  the 
liberty  of  paying  frequent 
visits  to  England.  This  last 
habit  is  as  much  resented 
by  the  pamphleteers  as  any 
other  absence.  For  their  per- 
petual argument  is  that  money 
spent  in  England  is  lost  to 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  bar 
of  tariffs  —  Irish  gentlemen 
could  not  supply  themselves  in 
kind  from  their  estates  when 
in  England.  We  are  even  told 
that  the  Scotsman  in  London 
is  not  an  absentee  (owing  to 
the  Commercial  Union  of  the 
countries),  whereas  the  Irish- 
man is. 

This  subject  requires  larger 
handling ;  this  part  of  Irish 
history  demands  serious  re- 
vision. Up  to  the  present  we 
have  little  better  evidence  than 
was  supplied  by  a  peasant  to  an 
English  inquirer :  Are  there 
any  absentees  about  here  ? 
"  Absentees,  yer  honour — sure 
the  whole  country  is  polluted 
with  them." 
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IF  there  was  one  quality  on 
the  possession  of  which  the 
Dean  of  St  Cyprian's  prided 
himself,  it  was  that  of  explicit- 
ness.  "  Shakespeare,  Butler, 
and  Bacon,"  he  was  once  heard 
to  remark,  "have  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  all  who 
come  after  them  to  be  sublime, 
witty,  or  profound,  but  a  man 
of  very  ordinary  intelligence 
oan,  if  he  will  only  take  the 
trouble,  be  explicit."  The 
Dean  himself,  be  it  said,  pos- 
sessed something  more  than 
merely  ordinary  intelligence. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common 
report  that  as  an  under- 
graduate Maple  of  St  Cyprian's 
had  been  the  best  all-round 
man  of  his  day,  his  weakness 
being  that  he  had  allowed  his 
enthusiasm  to  run  rampant  in 
too  many  directions  and  had 
essayed  too  much.  A  wiuner 
of  two  University  Prizes,  men 
said  that  he  had  missed  the 
Craven  because  he  elected  to 
read  for  mathematical  honours 
after  securing  the  best  First  of 
the  year  in  Classics  ;  while  his 
partial  devotion  to  the  Eiver, 
where  he  was  the  best  College 
stroke  of  his  time,  had  prob- 
ably cost  him  a  place  in  the 
"  Varsity  "  Eleven.  Years  and 
experience,  adding  a  degree  of 
formality  to  his  bearing,  had 
in  no  degree  abated  his 
enthusiasm,  which  was  now, 
however,  centred  on  one  object 
only — the  attainment  of  dis- 
tinction alike  in  the  Schools 


and  the  Playing-fields  by  the 
College  of  which  he  had  been 
in  the  first  place  Scholar,  then 
Classical  Tutor,  and  was  now 
the  Dean  and  virtual  ruler. 

On  this  particular  afternoon 
in  March  the  Dean  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  be  even 
more  than  ordinarily  explicit. 
For  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  hitherto  unknown 
quantity,  in  the  person  of  a 
young  man  of  six-and-twenty 
or  thereabouts,  who,  having 
called  upon  him,  armed  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  from 
an  old  College  friend,  had  put 
forth  the  extraordinary,  nay, 
even  preposterous  suggestion 
that  he,  John  Cope  by  name, 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  his 
name  on  the  books  of  St 
Cyprian's,  and  having  dis- 
pensed with  the  formality  of 
a  Matriculation  Examination, 
to  reside  for  probably  one  year 
only.  True,  under  favourable 
circumstances  the  period  of 
residence  might  be  indefinitely 
prolonged ;  but  this  Mr  John 
Cope,  albeit  singularly  badly 
informed  on  most  points, 
seemed  to  have  just  enough 
intelligence  to  believe  that 
the  "Dons" — these  the  Dean 
gathered  to  be  the  University 
Authorities  —  might  require 
him  to  present  himself  "for 
one  of  their  rotten  examina- 
tions "  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
"  And,  of  course,  I'm  not  going 
to  do  that,"  he  concluded  in 
an  airy  way. 
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Here,  indeed,  was  an  occa- 
sion for  plain  speaking.  This 
very  confident  young  gentle- 
man, Mr  John  Cope,  must  be 
firmly  and  politely  shown,  for 
once  and  for  all  time,  that  St 
Cyprian's,  so  far  from  being 
an  asylum  for  the  vagabond 
and  the  idler,  or  even  an 
ordinary  College,  was  rather 
a  community  of  especially 
selected  young  men,  not  merely 
immaculate  of  conduct,  but  of 
whom  each  individual  was 
expected  to  contribute  a  some- 
thing which  should,  if  possible, 
enhance  an  unusually  high 
reputation.  And,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  John  Cope,  he 
had  blundered  badly  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  under- 
taking. 

"  Mind  your  p's  and  q's  when 
you  talk  to  the  Dean,  John," 
his  good  friend  and  rector  had 
said. 

And  John,  who  by  virtue  of 
an  uncle's  death  had  for  a  year 
or  thereabouts  been  Squire  of 
Harraden,  in  his  anxiety  to 
follow  the  Rector's  advice,  writ- 
ing to  make  an  appointment 
with  the  Dean,  had  spelt  St 
Cyprian's  with  two  p's.  A 
venial  offence  in  his  case.  For 
neither  can  it  be  expected  that 
a  youth  who  has  left  Eton 
when  only  in  the  Remove,  and 
then  spent  five  years  on  an 
Australian  sheep-station  before 
being  summoned  home  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  his 
uncle's  estate,  will  necessarily 
know  every  saint  and  martyr 
in  the  calendar,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  proved  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  native  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  so  forth, 


necessarily  entails  an  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  the  rules 
of  orthography.  That  extra 
"  p,"  however,  had  wounded 
the  Dean's  feelings.  For  did 
not  its  insertion  seem  to  imply 
that  the  young  gentleman,  who 
could  not  even  spell  the  name 
properly,  must  have  very  vague 
ideas  of  the  true  importance  of 
St  Cyprian's? 

"  I  seem  to  gather,  Mr  Cope, 
what  your  views  are  in  refer- 
ence to  what  we  may  call  a 
temporary  residence  in  Oxford 
as  a  member  of  the  University. 
Your  case,  I  will  admit,  is 
peculiar.  You  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  an 
extended  system  of  education, 
and  with  a  view  to  future 
contingencies  —  an  idea,  per- 
haps, of  eventually  becoming  a 
Member  of  Parliamen  t  —  eh  ? 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  that, 
anyhow.  They  talk  a  lot  of 
rot,  and  do  nothing  but  tax 
landlords "  then  after  a  per- 
ceptible pause,  "sir." 

The  Dean,  in  his  official  vein 
a  purist  to  the  core  in  the 
matter  of  choice  of  words, 
shivered  slightly,  and  then  re- 
sumed. 

"  Well,  we  will  substitute,  of 
fulfilling  your  position  of  landed 
gentleman." 

"Only  about  6000  acres — a 
sort  of  flea-bite.  My  boss  in 
Australia  had  more  like  twenty 
square  miles.  That's  being 
landed  if  you  like — sir." 

"Ah,  well,  then  of  holding 
your  own  in  society.  You  are 
desirous  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  studying  the  conven- 
ances of  social  life  in  a  great 
educational  centre,  and  of  per- 
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feoting  your  education  and 
mingling  with  other  young 
men — undergraduates,  I  mean 


"Some  of  them  are  awful 
young  asses,  aren't  they — sir  ?  " 

Again  the  Dean  shivered, 
before  making  an  unwise  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  very  blunt- 
spoken  young  man  to  his  pro- 
per bearings. 

''That  is  rather  too  strong 
an  expression,  Mr  Cope,"  with 
some  severity.  "  In  every  com- 
munity there  will  be  found 
good  and  bad — sheep,  shall  we 
say?  and  goats.  Here,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  the  sheep  prepon- 
derate, though  doubtless  in 
some  less  favoured  Colleges, 
goats — eh — eh ?  " 

Mr  Cope  took  instant  advan- 
tage of  the  momentary  hesita- 
tion. 

"Breed,"  he  suggested,  and 
then  proceeded  to  quash  the 
Dean's  objection.  "Well,  if  I 
called  them  asses,  you  called 
them  goats — sir.  I'd  rather  be 
an  ass  than  a  goat  any  day. 
An  ass  is  some  good  and  a  goat 
isn't,  except  to  draw  a  child's 
carriage.  Of  course,  goat's 
milk  is  all  right,  and  so  is 
asses'  milk.  Rare  good  stuff 
for  kids.  I  was  reared  on  it, 
in  fact." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  Dean 
drily,  "but  what  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you,  Mr  Cope,  is 
this.  You  have  not  come  to 
the  right  College  for  your  re- 
quirements. I  do  not  say  that 
you  may  not  be  successful  else- 
where. But  St  Cyprian's — by 
the  way,  there  is  only  one  p 
in  the  Saint's  name :  he  was 
martyred,  if  you  remember,  at 
Carthage  in  the  third  century." 


"Poor  old  chap!"  sym- 
pathetically ejaculated  Mr 
Cope. 

"St  Cyprian's  is  a  compar- 
atively small  but  distinctly 
select  College ;  indeed  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  fulfil  the 
position  of  a  tribus  prcerog- 
ativa." 

"What's  that?" 

"The  tribe  in  the  Comitia  at 
Rome,  or  rather,  in  our  case, 
the  College  in  the  University 
which  takes  the  lead,  and  gives 
the  tone  to  other  nominally 
equal,  but  —  eh  —  eh  ?  —  less 
highly  favoured  foundations 


"  Sort  of  big  boss  donkey 
that  walks  first  in  the  string 
—sir." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Every  member 
of  St  Cyprian's  makes  it  his 
business  to  contribute  his 
quotum  towards  keeping  up 
the  College  reputation.  In 
fact,  I  may  say  that  all  our 
undergraduates  take  pride  in 
maintaining  our  traditions. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  we 
obtained  no  less  than  nine 
First  Classes  in  various  schools; 
our  Eight  was  second  ©n  the 
river,  three  of  our  men  repre- 
sented the  University  in  the 
sports,  one  rowed  in  the  Eight 
at  Putney,  and  although  our 
cricket  Eleven  was  not  par- 
ticularly strong,  still  we  de- 
feated the  two  other  Colleges, 
both  larger  than  our  own, 
situated  in  this  street.  Pos- 
sibly," he  continued  rather 
hurriedly,  as  he  noted  that  Mr 
Cope  was  meditating  another 
interpolation,  "  we  may  not  do 
so  well  this  year,  as  several 
good  men  have  gone  down,  but 
we  hope  that 
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"There  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea." 

"  Well,  yes,  yes.  But — my 
time  is  rather  precious,  Mr 
Cope,  and  I  have  two  very 
important  engagements  this 
afternoon  —  what  I  would 
suggest  to  you  is  that  you 
should  go  to  some  other  Col- 
lege, which  is  not — eh — quite 
so  high  in  its  aims,  and  which 
might  be  ready  to  assist  you 
on  the  lines  you  propose ;  such 
a  College,  I  would  say,  as 
Wadham  or  Worcester.  I 
daresay  you  would  find  several 
quite  nice  young  men  in  either 
of  them.  Or  perhaps  one  of 
the  Halls  might  suit  you  even 
better.  Or,  again,  and  I  really 
think  that  this  would  be  the 
best  course  of  all,  you  might 
talk  over  your  views  with  one 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  un- 
attached students,  who  might 
perhaps  offer  you  the  facilities 
you  require.  And  now  I  must 
really  bid  you  good  afternoon, 
Mr  Cope.  Please  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  your  Rector,  and 
tell  him  how  gladly  I  would 
have  accepted  his  recommenda- 
tion had  I  been  able  to  see  my 
way  to  it,"  and,  thus  speaking, 
the  Dean  arose  from  his  chair 
with  the  evident  intention  of 
ushering  John  Cope  to  the  door. 
Not  so  lightly,  however,  was  he 
destined  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor. 
For  Mr  Cope,  who  had  shown 
various  signs  of  impatience 
during  the  Dean's  peroration, 
now  developed  a  new  line  of 
attack. 

"  Have  those  unattached  men 
got  a  cricket-ground  ?  I  mean, 
is  there  a  chance  of  decent 
cricket  there — sir  ?  " 

This   was  a  question  which 


the  Dean  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  answer.  To  his  con- 
servative mind  that  compara- 
tively modern  importation,  the 
unattached  student,  appealed 
as  an  individual,  not  perhaps 
necessarily  objectionable  in 
himself,  but  at  any  rate  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  University 
civilisation,  ranking  indeed  as 
barbarian  to  Greek,  or  as  Helot 
to  free-born  Spartan. 

"I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  them,"  he  snapped ; 
"but,"  and  here  he  looked  at 
the  young  man  with  more  in- 
terest than  before,  "are  you  a 
cricketer,  Mr  Cope  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I've  played — a 
lot  at  times." 

"  Where,  may  I  inquire  ?  " 
asked  the  Dean,  who  having 
now  worked  his  way  to  the 
door,  stood  for  a  moment 
with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
handle. 

"  For  the  Colony  against  the 
M.C.C.  lot  four  years  ago,  and 
since  I  came  home  once  or 
twice  for  the  County." 

"  Played  for  your  County  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Dean,  as  he 
relinquished  his  grasp  on  the 
door-handle  and  stared  hard 
at  the  visitor.  "When  and 
where,  may  I  ask  ?  I  do  not 
seem  to  remember  your  name." 

"Perhaps  not;  I  was  Lister, 
then — sir.  I  have  only  been 
Cope  since  my  uncle  died  and 
I  had  to  take  his  name." 

"  Lister  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Dean,  and  with  that  he  took 
one  stride  to  his  writing-table, 
and,  picking  up  the  card  which 
his  scout  had  brought  up  on 
the  visitor's  arrival,  wiped  his 
spectacles  preparatory  to  ex- 
amining it. 
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"  John  L.  Cope,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "and  the  L.  is 
Lister,"  and  then  for  a  full 
half  -  minute  he  continued  to 
stare  hard  alternately  at  the 
card  and  its  original  owner,  by 
way,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
verifying  the  connection  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other. 
The  process  of  identification 
apparently  concluded  to  his 
satisfaction,  the  Dean  next 
walked  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  and  carefully  closed 
the  bedroom  door,  and  then, 
as  though  by  way  of  making 
security  doubly  secure  and  cut- 
ting off  from  his  visitor  any 
chance  of  premature  escape, 
he  marched  off  into  the 
anteroom  which  led  to  his 
more  private  apartments  and 
"  sported  his  oak." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
Mr — eh — eh — Cope,"  address- 
ing his  visitor,  who,  having 
remained  standing  with  a 
view  to  departure,  was  not 
a  little  mystified  over  the 
series  of  precautions,  "  that 
you  are  the  Lister,  the  googly 
bowler  ?  " 

"Well,  I  was  Lister,  and  I 
do  bowl  googlies." 

"But  did  you,"  inquired  the 
Dean  with  some  severity, — 
"did  you  take  eight  Middle- 
sex wickets  for  forty  runs?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  did.  A  fluke, 
of  course.  They  got  them- 
selves out.  Besides,  it  was 
forty-three  runs." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  the 
Dean.  "This  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Now,  do  tell  me, 
my  dear  fellow,"  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  important  en- 
gagements, real  or  imaginary, 
he  seized  Cope  by  the  arm 


and   literally  forced   him   into 
a  chair. 

"  Now     tell    me    something 
about  your  batting." 

"I  can  hit    a   bit.      I " 

and  John  Cope  hesitated. 

"You ?" 

"  Well,  I  once  got  seventy 
against  M.C.C.  in  Australia." 
"  Dear  me  !  That  is  very 
interesting  indeed,"  quoth  the 
Dean,  and  following  that  there 
was  a  long  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, a  pause  employed  by 
the  Dean  in  ruminating,  by 
John  Cope  in  fidgeting  in  his 
chair  and  wondering  whether, 
in  view  of  his  host's  important 
engagements,  it  was  not  high 
time  for  him  to  be  off.  He 
had  indeed  half  risen  from  his 
chair  when  the  Dean,  who 
had  been  gazing  into  the  fire- 
place in  an  attitude  of  deep 
abstraction,  suddenly  looked 
up. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  please,  Mr 
Lis —  I  mean  Cope.    I  shall  not 

detain  you  long,  but "  and 

here  he  temporarily  reverted  to 
the  old  explicit  style,  varied, 
however,  by  occasional  queries 
put  to  his  visitor  and  brief 
comments  addressed  to  himself. 
"  On  more  mature  considera- 
tion of  your  case,  a  very  pecu- 
liar case,  of  course,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
hardly  be  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  this  College  to  throw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  what 
is  after  all  a  commendable 
ambition  on  your  part  to  avail 
yourself,  even  for  a  short  time, 
of  the  benefits  of  collegiate 
life  with  a  view  to  filling  more 
worthily  the  position  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  occupy 
in  your  county.  By  the  way, 
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you  have  not  played  for  it 
latterly,  have  you  ?  " 

Mr  Cope  briefly  explained 
that  in  part  his  uncle's  death 
and  illness,  and  in  part  the 
absence  of  other  amateurs, 
had  been  the  cause  of  this 
abstention. 

"They  wanted  me  to  captain 
the  side — sir.  But  it's  dull 
work  stopping  in  a  hotel 
alone,  and  having  only  pros 
to  talk  to." 

"Exactly,  exactly,"  asserted 
the  Dean,  "the  desire  for  com- 
panionship and  intellectual 
conversation  is  most  natural. 
Man  is  a  social  or  gregarious 
animal,  Mr — eh — Cope,  and,  as 
a  Roman  writer  remarked,  like 
rejoices  in  like." 

Here  Mr  Cope  rather  im- 
prudently interpolated  that 
now  and  again  on  a  cricket 
field  one  met  "most  awful 
bounders,"  and  he  even  in- 
timated that  he  had  recently 
encountered  an  individual  of 
that  description  who  had 
claimed  to  have  once  played 
in  the  Oxford  Eleven. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  been  told 
that  such  unfortunate  mistakes 
have  been  made,  but  we  will 
hope  that  history  of  that  type 
will  not  repeat  itself.  How- 
ever, Mr  Cope  Lister,  I  mean 
Mr  Lister  Cope,  I  may  say 
that  under  the  circumstances 
the  College  would  be  not 
disinclined  to  entertain  your 
proposition.  On  certain  con- 
ditions, that  is.  Of  course  we 
should  expect  you  to  conform 
with  the  College  regulations 
in  the  matter  of  attending 
—  oh  S  by  the  way,  didn't 
you  play  against  Yorkshire, 
too?" 


The  sudden  transition  seemed 
to  puzzle  Mr  Cope. 

"College  regulations  in  the 
matter  of  attending "  he  re- 
peated slowly,  and  then,  gather- 
ing from  the  Dean's  face  that 
he  was  expecting  an  answer  to 
his  last  question,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  played  against 
Yorkshire. 

"It  wasn't  quite  my  day 
out,"  he  added.  "  I  only  got 
four — no,  five  wickets  in  the 
two  innings.  I  stuck  them  up 
a  bit,  but  catches  did  not  go  to 
hand.  But  I  got  a  nice  little 
knock  in  the  second  innings — 
thirty-four,  most  of  them  off 
two  overs  of  Hirst." 

"  Did  you  really  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  Dean.  "  But  now  we  must 
not  be  irrelevant,  Mr  Lis — eh, 
Cope  !  As  to  the  College  regu- 
lations. Attendance  at  morn- 
ing chapel  in  the  first  place. 
We  expect  our  undergraduates 
to  attend  chapel  at  8  A.M.  four 
mornings  in  the  week,  and " 

An  interpolation  from  Mr 
Cope. 

"Oh,  I  really  can't  do  that, 
it's  so  awfully  early,  and 
besides,  I'm  a  Quaker,"- — and 
then,  seeing  that  the  Dean 
looked  absolutely  horror-struck, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  that 
his  family  had  been  of  the 
Quaker  persuasion  from  time 
immemorial,  but  that  he  him- 
self, not  being  quite  so  con- 
firmed a  Quaker  as  his  fore- 
fathers, had  conceived  it  to  be 
his  duty  as  Squire  of  the  parish 
to  attend  at  least  one  service 
in  Church  on  Sunday. 

"Two,  sometimes,  but  not 
often,"  he  concluded. 

"Indeed,  that  is  very  credit- 
able to  you,  Mr — eh — Cope, 
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and  I  could  wish  that  all  our 
landlords  realised  the  great 
importance  of  setting  a  good 
example  to  their  tenants  and 
co-parishioners.  It  is  satis- 
factory, too,  to  feel  that  not- 
withstanding your  adoption  of 
the  creed  of  your  forefathers 
you  see  nothing  repugnant  to 
your  feelings  in  our  very  simple 
yet  very  beautiful  ritual.  So 
— by  the  way,  did  you  bowl 
against  the  M.C.C.  team  in 
Australia  ?  " 

"  I  only  had  four  overs,  but 
I  got  the  last  two  wickets — 
sir.  Not  with  googlies,  though, 
I  was  quite  fast  then,  left- 
hand,  but  I  damaged  my 
shoulder  in  the  winter  playing 
football,  and  so  I  took  to 
bowling  right.  It  was  a  bit 
awkward  at  first,  and — well, 
perhaps  that's  how  I  came  to 
bowl  googlies — sir." 

"  How  very  interesting  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Dean.  "Yours  is 
indeed  a  very  unusual  experi- 
ence, Mr  Cope.  Have  you  ever 
reverted  to  your  left  hand  ?  " 

"Sometimes.  You  can't  bowl 
googlies  for  long  at  a  spell, 
you  know — not,  at  least,  to  do 
much  good ;  and  besides,  it 
rests  you  to  bowl  left-hand 
occasionally — sir." 

"I  can  understand  that," 
said  the  Dean ;  and  he  took 
off  his  spectacles  and  wiped 
them  carefully  with  a  view 
to  making  a  more  thorough 
survey  of  this  young  man,  who, 
after  so  unpromising  a  start, 
was  revealing  himself  as  the 
possessor  of  so  many  excel- 
lences. 

"And  you  are  a  football 
player  ?  " 

'Yes,  I   used  to  play  half- 


back for  the  Colony,  but  I  play 
three-quarter  now.  I'm  a  bit 
bigger  and  heavier  now,  faster 
too,  I  hope.  I  wasn't  eighteen 
when  I  played  for  the  Colony." 

"Well  now,"  said  the  Dean, 
after  some  consideration,  "  to 
return  to  the  question  of 
chapels.  May  I  understand 
that  you  have  no  conscientious 
objections  which  would  hinder 
your  attendance  in  the  College 
Chapel?" 

"No,  not  exactly,"  replied 
Mr  Cope, — and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  that  those 
conscientious  objections,  which 
would  undoubtedly  inhibit  his 
presence  in  chapel  on  week- 
day mornings,  did  not  extend 
to  Sunday  attendance. 

"  You  see,"  he  concluded,  "  I 
always  go  on  Sunday  at  home  ; 
the  Rector  says  it  is  a  good 
example,  but  you  can't  want 
me  as  an  example." 

And  the  Dean,  who  had  by 
this  time  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
mind  which  might  have  induced 
him  to  secure  this  young 
paragon  among  athletes,  had 
he  even  declared  himself  to  be 
a  Mormon,  for  St  Cyprian's, 
gracefully  conceded  the  point. 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  under 
the  circumstances — for  yours 
is  certainly  a  peculiar  case, 
Mr  Cope — the  Sunday  at- 
tendance will  be  sufficient. 
Then  there  are  lectures — that 
is,  courses  of  instruction  with  a 
view  to  the  Examinations." 

"As  I'm  not  taking  any 
Examinations  I  shan't  want 
lectures,  shall  I?"  suggested 
Mr  Cope. 

"Well  —  er  —  perhaps  not," 
rather  dubiously.  "And  yet, 
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Mr  Cope,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
let  your  mind  lie  fallow  for  a 
whole  year.  Athleticism  is  a 
great  resource,  I  grant,  but 
you  cannot  pass  a  whole  week 
or  even  a  whole  day  in  play. 
There  are  many  subjects  taught 
at  a  University  which  might 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
you  in  the  future.  Let  me 
think — Political  Economy,  for 
one.  I  am  sure  it  would  in- 
terest you  to  attend  some  good 
lectures  on  Political  Economy." 

"  It  might,  or  it  might  not — 
sir.  But  what  is  it  ?  " 

"It  deals  with  the  causes  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  the  re- 
lations between  demand  and 
supply,  and  many  other  things 
really  simple  in  themselves 
which  would  appeal  at  once 
to  your  common-sense.  Now 
here,  for  example,  is  a  very 
simple  question,  really  coming 
under  the  head  of  Political 
Economy,  to  which  your  com- 
mon-sense would  supply  an 
answer  at  once.  When  I  was 
staying  in  Cornwall  last  spring 
I  found  that  I  could  buy  thirty 
eggs  for  a  shilling,  but  here  in 
Oxford  I  can  only  buy  twelve. 
I  asked  myself  the  reason  of 
this,  and  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  Political  Economy  at 
once  supplied  the  answer." 

"More  hens,"  ejaculated  Mr 
Cope. 

"Well,  yes,"  admitted  the 
Dean,  "I  suppose  there  are. 
Curiously  enough,  that  solution 
never  occurred  to  me.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  demand  rather 
than  of  the  supply.  Things 
are  cheapened  by  lack  of  de- 
mand, cost  of  transport " 

"Less  thievish  tradesmen," 
interpolated  Mr  Cope. 


"Possibly  so,"  and  with  the 
feeling  perhaps  that  he  was 
not  on  quite  the  same  lines 
with  his  visitor  in  the  matter 
of  Political  Economy,  the  Dean 
then  and  there  dropped  the 
subject  of  Lectures  and  passed 
on  to  "Collections." 

"There  is  one  more  point 
that  I  must  ask  you  to  pay 
attention  to,  Mr  Cope,  the 
question  of  '  Collections,' — in 
other  words,  a  sort  of  gather- 
ing of  the  undergraduates  in 
our  Hall  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term.  There  is  a  sort  of 
informal  examination,  a  few 

papers  and  so  forth,  but " 

and  he  hurried  on  to  forestall 
the  protest  which  was  clearly 
imminent,  "that  would  in  no 
way  affect  yourself,  your  case 
being,  as  I  have  already  said, 
peculiar.  Still,  our  President 
is  a  very  old  man,  Mr  Cope, 
and  has  his  foibles ' 

"  Like  my  uncle,"  inter- 
polated Mr  Cope. 

"Yes,  yes,  just  so;  and  he 
likes  to  see  all  the  young  men 
assembled  on  that  day  and  to 
have  a  word  with  each  of 
them 

Another  brief  interruption 
from  Mr  Cope. 

"Oh,  that  will  be  all  right, 
sir.  I've  had  a  good  training 
in  talking  to  old  gentlemen. 
My  uncle — he  was  my  great- 
uncle  really — always  said  that 
I  was  the  only  fellow  who 
could  make  him  hear  without 
a  trumpet ;  he  was  as  deaf  as 
a  post,  and  I  daresay  your  old 
man  is  too.  The  best  way  is 
to  let  them  yarn  on  themselves, 
and  tell  you  about  mail-coaches 
and  sedan-chairs  and  to  pre- 
tend you  like  it." 
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"Quite  so,  Mr  Cope,  quite 
so.  I  don't  know  that  the 
President  talks  much  about 
mail-coaches,  but  he  likes  to 
have  a  word  or  two  with  each 
of  his  young  men.  It  is  almost 
the  only  chance  he  has  of  seeing 
them."* 

"  Poor  old  chap  !  "  muttered 
Mr  Cope,  and  then  louder :  "  I 
wouldn't  mind  going  to  sit 
with  him  a  bit  now  and  again. 
It  cheers  them  up  to  have  some 
one  to  swear  at  on  their  gouty 
days, — at  least,  I  know  it  did 
my  uncle." 

"Very  kind  of  you  indeed, 
Mr  Cope,"  said  the  Dean,  man- 
fully resisting  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  at  a  proposition 
which  had  so  evidently  been 
made  in  all  seriousness  ;  "  and 
now  I  think  I  have  finished, 
and  that  we  shall  not  require 
you  to  go  through  the  formality 
of  any  further  Matriculation 
Examination,  but  shall  expect 
you  to  come  into  residence  on 
the  29th  of  April,  when  our  term 
begins.  You'll  make  a  point 
of  playing  for  the  College  as 
often  as  you  can,  won't  you? 


It  would  be  a  great  feather  in 
our  cap  if  we  beat  those  other 
two  colleges  again." 

"Whereupon  John  Cope,  in 
his  joy  that  the  interview  was 
successfully  concluded,  rather 
rashly  vowed  that  come  weal 
or  come  woe  those  two  matches 
should  take  precedence  of  any 
other  engagement. 

Having  wished  good-bye  to 
the  Dean  with  a  truly  Colonial 
grip  of  the  hand,  which  made 
the  Dean's  fingers  tingle  for  a 
good  half-hour,  John  Cope  was 
already  half  -  way  down  the 
staircase  when  he  found  him- 
self recalled  to  receive  one 
more  parting  admonition. 

"  Just  one  more  word,  Mr 
Cope.  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber, in  case  you  may  wish  to 
address  any  communication  to 
the  College,  that  our  patron 
saint's  name  is  spelt  with  a 
single  p.  You  might  perhaps 
find  time  to  look  up  a  little  of 
his  history  ;  you  will  find  it,  no 
doubt,  in  the  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints,'  a  most  interesting 
work.  But  in  any  case  only 
one  p,  if  you  please,  in  future." 


CHAPTER  II. 


If  John  Cope  in  his  year  at 
Oxford  accomplished  nothing 
that  was  calculated  to  set  the 
Isis  on  fire,  his  brief  residence 
as  a  member  of  the  University 
both  amused  and  interested 
him.  Albeit  that  in  accordance 
with  preconcerted  arrangements 
he  found  himself  exempted  from 
attendance  at  week-day  Chapels 
and  Lectures,  he  so  far  de- 
veloped what  might  be  termed 
collegiate  esprit  de  corps  that 


he  took  a  sensible  interest  in 
the  successes  of  St  Cyprian's, 
both  in  the  Schools  and  other 
fields  of  action.  Early  in  the 
Term  he  was  called  upon  to 
stave  off  the  pressing  attentions 
of  the  President  of  the  College 
Boat  Club,  who  had  marked 
out  the  robust  ex-Colonial  as 
a  promising  recruit  for  a  seat 
in  the  boat. 

"Thanks,"  he   said   shortly, 
"  I  mean  to  play  cricket." 
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"  Why  not  do  both  ?  "  urged 
the  rowing  enthusiast.  ' '  Heaps 
of  men  do  both." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to,  any- 
way." 

"  Next  term,  perhaps,  Cope." 

"  Football.  I  can  row  well 
enough  for  my  own  purposes, 
and  if  I  upset  I  can  swim,  but 
I  prefer  to  stick  to  my  old 
tracks." 

A  little  later  on  he  bade  fair 
to  come  into  collision  with 
the  captain  of  the  University 
Eleven,  who  seemed  to  be  at 
once  hurt  and  surprised  that 
a  player  of  "Lister's"  calibre 
should  prefer  College  matches 
to  cricket  in  the  parks.  As 
there  are  roses  that  blush  un- 
seen, so  is  there  now  and  again 
a  really  good  cricketer  in  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  who  has  never 
been  invited  to  play  in  the 
parks.  If  John  Cope  could 
not  be  numbered  among  these, 
at  least  he  did  not  make  his 
first  appearance  in  the  parks 
till  more  than  half-way  through 
the  term.  His  own  doing,  this, 
entirely.  In  the  first  place  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  identity 
with  "  the  Lister,"  and  in  the 
second  place  declined  to  have 
his  name  sent  in  for  the  Fresh- 
men's match. 

"  Look  here,"  he  had  said  to 
the  College  captain,  who  had 
gathered  that  the  "  Dean's  New 
Importation  " — for  so  the  Bur- 
sar had  been  heard  to  describe 
John  Cope — was  a  fairly  useful 
cricketer,  "I  don't  want  my 
name  put  on  any  lists.  I'll 
play  for  you,  if  you  want  me, 
as  I  promised  the  Dean  for  one 
thing,  and  besides  I  like  cricket, 
and  want  to  help  win  a  match 
or  two  for  the  College.  If 


these  other  fellows  want  me, 
perhaps  they'll  ask  me  later 
on,  but  I'm  not  going  to  tout 
about  to  play  for  them." 

"  But  you'd  like  to  get  your 
'Blue'?" 

"Don't  care  whether  I  do  or 
don't.  I'm  a  bit  older,  you  see, 
than  you  fellows,  perhaps  a 
bit  too  old  to  play  against  Cam- 
bridge. So  don't  you  worry 
your  head  about  me ;  I  can  run 
my  own  show." 

And  this  he  presently  did  in 
College  cricket  with  such  happy 
results  that  he  awoke  one  Mon- 
day morning  to  find  himself 
famous.  For  the  College  cor- 
respondent to  the  Oxford 
Chronicle  had  added  a  footnote 
to  his  report. 

"  J.  L.  Cope  has  now  scored 
534  runs  in  seven  innings,  and 
taken  62  wickets  in  nine  inn- 
ings at  an  average  cost  of 
5  runs." 

And  this  paragraph  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  Oxford 
Captain,  as,  having  finished 
his  breakfast  somewhere  about 
10  A.M.  on  that  particular 
Monday  morning,  he  was  study- 
ing the  doings  of  the  various 
Colleges  as  recorded  in  the 
'  Chronicle.' 

"By  Jove!"  muttered  the 
young  autocrat.  For  an  auto- 
crat indeed  is  he  who,  having 
passed  all  his  Schools,  and 
therefore  having  no  necessity 
to  attend  Lectures,  has  only 
come  into  residence  for  the 
express  purpose  of  captaining 
his  University  side  for  the 
second  year  in  succession,  and 
in  expectation  of  whose  fiat 
the  hearts  of  some  twenty 
young  men,  possible  candidates 
for  those  five  vacancies  in  the 
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Oxford  Eleven,  are  now  being 
alternately  buoyed  up  with  hope 
or  weighed  down  by  despair. 
"By  Jove!"  he  repeated, 
"  that's  good  going  ;  he  must 
be  a  bit  of  a  flyer.  Cope? 
J.  L.  Cope!  Who  is  he? 
Freshman  or  what?  Where's 
my  Wisden?" 

Fortunately  there  is  no  need 
for  a  consultation  of  that 
almanac.  For  an  almost  im- 
mediate solution  of  the  problem 
is  offered  by  a  curly-headed 
youth,  who  comes  tumbling  up 
the  stairs  and  bursts  into  the 
room  in  a  something  more  than 
ordinary  hurry. 

"Sorry,  old  chap,"  he  ex- 
claims as  he  lets  several  books 
and  a  cap  and  gown  fall  pell- 
mell  on  the  floor,  "but  I  had 
to  see  you,  and  I'm  in  a  deuce 
of  a  hurry  —  lectures  at  nine 
and  eleven,  and  have  promised 
to  see  King  at  half-past  ten, 
and,  by  Jove !  there  goes  the 
quarter !  Now  is  your  side 
made  up  against  M.C.C.  on 
Thursday?" 

"There  or  thereabouts.  Per- 
haps not  quite.  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  must  play 
Cope  of  St  Cyprian's." 

"The  deuce  I  must!"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain,  staring 
open-mouthed  at  his  visitor. 
"  That  is  really  very  odd.  I 
was  just  going  to  look  him 
up.  You've  been  reading  the 
'Chronicle,'  I  suppose.  But 
who  is  Cope  ?  Where  does  he 
hail  from  ?  " 

"  The  '  Chronicle '  be  hanged  ! 
I've  seen  the  man,  a  bit  too 
much  of  him.  I  can't  tell  you 
where  he  hails  from,  but  if  you 
ask  me  where  he  hit  me  to  I'm 
there.  Bang  over  our  pavilion 
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among  other  places,  and  then 
had  the  impertinence  to  bowl 
me  out.  First  ball,  too.  Beat 
me  fair  and  square." 

"Fast  or  slow?" 

"Googly  of  the  very  best; 
had  me  fairly  on  the  hop. 
Look  here,  old  chap,  it  was 
this  way,  and  if  it  wasn't  a 
beastly  fluke,  he's  a  wonder. 
We  played  St  Cyprian's  on 
Saturday,  we  always  beat 
them  before,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  walk  over,  kind 
of  practice  knock.  But  that 
Cope  did  the  knocking,  sixty- 
three  in  half  an  hour.  How- 
ever, they  only  set  us  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  we 
ought  to  have  been  a  cert,  for 
that,  Then  be  hanged  if  the 
fellow  didn't  get  our  first 
three  wickets  for  seven  runs 
with  leg-breaks,  pretty  good 
ones  too,  but  leg-breaks  every 
one  of  them,  for  I  watched 
them  pretty  carefully,  l.b.w. 
clean  bowled,  catch  in  the 
slips.  Well,  then  I  went  in, 
and  up  came  the  same  ball, 
but  a  bit  wide  of  the  off  stump. 
Well,  I  meant  chasing  her  and 
chopping  her  past  the  slips, 
but  hang  me  if  she  didn't 
whip  back  like  lightning,  and 
there  was  A.  T.  Lyle  bowled 
Cope  nought." 

"  Pitched  in  a  heel-mark," 
pronounced  the  Captain  decis- 
ively. 

"Pitched  in  your  grand- 
mother— he  did  it  again  twice 
over,  same  ball,  same  thing." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  the  Captain, 
who  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
had  more  confidence  in  his 
secretary's  knowledge  of  the 
game  than  he  was  wont  to 
express. 
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"And  you  think  he's  good 
enough  to  play  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think,  I'm  sure." 

"Oh,  are  you?  Well,  read 
this,"  and  after  putting  his 
finger  on  the  paragraph  of  the 
'Chronicle'  as  he  handed  it  to 
Lyle,  the  Captain  took  a  sheet 
of  writing  -  paper  and  com- 
menced to  indite  a  note. 

"I  say,"  said  Lyle  a  minute 
later,  looking  over  the  writer's 
shoulder,  "  why  not  call  upon 
him?" 

"  You  can  do  that  —  it's 
not  in  my  province ;  but  you 
needn't,  you  know.  He'll  come 
fast  enough.  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  he  to  look  at  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  all  right ;  a 
biggish  chap  ;  rather  elderly ; 
Rhodes  scholar  for  choice.  I 
hardly  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
seemed  nice." 

"  Well,  come  back  to  lunch 
and  see  what  he  says." 

And  Lyle  presently  returned 
to  find  the  Captain  simply 
bubbling  over  with  indigna- 
tion. For  John  Cope  had  sent 
a  polite  but  withal  firm  refusal. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
thing?  Calmly  says  that  he 
is  playing  for  the  College  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  when  I 
had  asked  him  to  play  for  the 
'Varsity !  Of  course  he's  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  and  had 
brought  his  d — d  independent 
view  with  him  from  California 
or  some  such  place." 

And  for  the  space  of  seventy- 
two  hours  John  Cope  was 
labelled  as  impossible.  But 
at  the  conclusion  of  lunch  on 
the  first  day  of  the  M.C.C. 
match,  the  M.C.C.  Captain,  an 
old  Oxonian,  button  -  holed 
the  Captain  regnant. 


"  Look  here,  we've  got  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  come 
and  sit  down  somewhere.  I 
want  to  have  a  word  with 
you,"  and  then,  as  they  left 
the  pavilion,  he  went  on  :  "  Do 
you  know,  young  fellow,  that 
you  have  been  nursing  an 
angel  unawares?" 

O 

"  Never  nursed  anything  in 
my  life  except  a  lob-bowler. 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"  You've  got  Lister  up  here 
and  are  not  playing  him." 

"Lister?  Lister?  What 
Lister?" 

"Why,  the  googly  bowler, 
man  alive !  The  only  Lister 
one  ever  heard  of,  the  fellow 
who  bowled  us  out  at  Lords 
three  years  ago.  I  forget  now 
how  many  wickets  he  got,  but 
precious  nearly  the  lot,  mine 
among  them.  Is  he  up,  do 
you  say  ?  Of  course  he  is.  I 
was  talking  to  him  an  hour 
ago.  He  was  looking  on, 
outside  there,  and  I  ran 
up  against  him.  He  said 
he'd  been  playing  a  lot 
in  College  matches.  Have 
you  and  Lyle  been  asleep  or 
what  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I've 
never  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned. Not  here,  I  mean. 
Of  course  I  remember  his 
bowling  at  Lords.  But  Lister  ? 
Lister?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot.  What  a  fool 
I  am  !  Of  course,  he  said  that 
he  had  changed  his  name, — 
came  in  for  money  or  some- 
thing. Let  me  see.  What 
does  he  call  himself  now  ? 
Hope?  Pope?  Cope!" 

"  Cope  of  Cyprian's  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Captain. 

"Got   him,    my    boy.      And 
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now,  why  aren't  you  playing 
him  to-day?" 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 

did  ask  him,  but "  and  the 

captain  shortly  detailed  the 
circumstances  of  the  invitation, 
and  the  refusal. 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  the 
other,  "  you  must  go  and  call 
on  him  yourself, — eat  humble 
pie  if  it's  necessary.  He  is 
well  worth  it.  You  must  have 
him.  He  is  quite  a  good  fel- 
low, not  an  ounce  of  side  ;  but 
he's  a  bit  older  than  you  are 
and  has  knocked  about  the 
world  a  bit,  and  a  '  Blue  '  may 
not  appeal  to  him  much.  But 
if  you  talk  to  him  sensibly, 
he'll  come  in." 

As  a  result  of  this  conversa- 
tion, an  interview  took  place 
between  the  two  young  men  on 
the  following  Sunday,  and  a 
partial  understanding  was  ar- 
rived at.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  captain's  humble  pie 
took  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
ironical  remark. 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
descend to  play  for  us  occa- 
sionally." 

"  On  eff  days,  if  you  like," 
replied  John  Cope  by  way  of 
reprisal,  and  then  saved  the 
situation  by  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  No,  I  don't  mean  that  at  all — 
there  is  no  condescension  ;  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me. 
I'll  play  any  time  after  this 
week,  but  I  am  booked  for 
two  College  matches  which 
our  Dean  has  set  his  heart  on 
winning.  He  is  the  whitest 
man  I  know." 

"But,  Cope,  you'd  like  to  get 
your  '  Blue,'  surely  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I'd  rather  have  had 
my  '  Green  ' — rather,  I  mean, 


have  played  for  Australia.  But 
I  had  to  come  home  in  the  year 
when  I  might  have  been  asked 
to  play.  But  I'd  like  to  help  the 
University  as  well  as  the  Col- 
lege, independently  of  colours." 

"  But  the  College  comes  first, 
eh  ?  Well,  look  here,  Cope,  I'll 
send  you  a  list  of  our  matches, 
and  you'll  play  when  you  can. 
Good  morning." 

There  followed  a  visit  of  the 
great  man  to  the  College  cap- 
tain, who  shortly  found  himself 
being  roundly  abused  for  not 
having  sent  in  "  Lister's  "  name 
for  the  Freshmen's  match. 

"  But  I  didn't  know  that  he 
was  Lister.  How  was  I  to 
know  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  have  known: 
you  ought  to  have  made  it  your 
business  to  know,"  was  the  un- 
compromising answer.  "  Any- 
body with  a  grain  of  sense  in 
his  head  would  have  known." 
And  then :  "  And  now  you'll 
have  to  cut  him  out  of  your 
rotten  Eleven.  Say  that  he's 
not  good  enough,  or  something. 
I  don't  care  what  you  say,  but 
I  want  him  in  the  Parks,  and 
I  mean  to  have  him." 

He  must  be  a  poor  sort  of 
captain,  even  of  College  cricket, 
who  does  not  possess  a  certain 
spirit  and  temper  of  his  own. 

"  Oh,  now  you  are  talking 
rot.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Of  course  I'll  spare  Cope 
any  time  he  likes,  but  I  can't 
make  him  play  for  you.  And 
what's  more,  you  can't  either. 
You  don't  know  John  Cope. 
But  — "  for  he  was  already 
beginning  to  relent,  "  I  know 
that  he  really  ought  to  be 
playing  in  the  Parks,  and  so — 
if  I  were  you  I'd  go  and  have 
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a  talk  with  our  Dean.  Ho  is  a 
sensible  old  fellow,  and  if  any 
one  can  persuade  John  Cope  to 
do  anything,  he  can." 

The  Dean,  when  approached 
on  the  following  day  by  Mr 
Lyle  —  for  it  occurred  to  the 
captain  that  a  College  Dean 
might  be  more  amenable  to  the 
solicitations  of  a  scholar,  with 
a  First  in  "Mods."  standing  to 
his  credit,  than  to  those  of 
an  ordinary  pass  -  man  —  was 
pleased  to  be  so  extremely  ex- 
plicit in  his  pronouncements, 
that  the  young  delegate  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view almost  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  before. 

"And  so  you  see,  Mr  Lyle," 
— this  by  way  of  peroration  to 
a  discourse  that  had  already 
travelled  over  the  grounds  of 
Free  Will  and  Personal  Re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  of  the 
Relations  between  State  and 
Individual,  College  and  Uni- 
versity, Undergraduate  and 
College,  and  so  forth, — "  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  impossible 
for  me  in  my  official  capacity 
to  apply  anything  that  might 
seem  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  coercion.  Mr  Cope  is  a  man 
of  considerable  force  of  charac- 
ter, actuated  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  towards  his  College, 
and  in  no  way  likely  to  be 
diverted  from  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  his  proper  course 
of  action  by  those  trivial 
allurements  which  occasionally 
influence  decision.  At  the 
same  time,  if  I  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  him  on 
the  subject,  I  can  point  out  to 
him  that,  the  College  being  an 
essential  part  of  our  University 
system,  a  member  of  a  College 


owes  a  measure  of  allegiance 
to  the  University  of  which 
the  College  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  integral  unit. 
And  I  may  even  be  able  to 
suggest  that  by  playing  for  the 
University  Eleven  an  under- 
graduate may  win  more  honour 
for  his  College  than  by  con- 
tributing to  its  success  in  an 
inter-collegiate  match.  I  fancy 
that  our  Eleven  beat  Trinity  on 
Saturday,  Mr  Lyle  ?  You  were 
playing,  were  you  not?  Ah,  I 
thought  so.  Good  morning." 

"  I  think  the  old  boy  means 
all  right,"  reported  Mr  Lyle  to 
his  captain. 

"  You  think  his  bark  is  worse 
than  his  bite  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  quite  nice, 
and  though  he  barked  a  lot,  he 
only  gave  me  a  sort  of  parting 
snap." 

And,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
the  secretary's  belief  in  the 
Dean's  benevolent  intentions 
was  justified.  For  John  Cope, 
having  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  the  question  of  the  "  street 
championship,"  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  to  cricket 
in  the  Parks,  and  there  did 
yeoman  service  for  the  Univer- 
sity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did 
not  ultimately  figure  against 
Cambridge  at  Lords,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  split  his 
bowling  finger  badly  in  taking 
a  hot  return  a  few  days  before 
the  'Varsity  Match. 

"  Crushing  luck  for  us,"  re- 
marked the  captain.  "  And 
for  you  too,  old  fellow.  Never 
mind,  you've  got  your  colours." 

"Have  I?"  said  Mr  Cope 
doubtfully. 

"  I  gave  them  to  you  a  week 
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"Yes,  but  I  didn't  order 
them  then.  There  was  lots  of 
time,  you  know,  and  now 
look ! "  indicating  the  arm 
which  he  was  carrying  in  a 
sling. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  not  going  to  condescend 
to  wear  them  ? "  rather  hotly 
from  the  captain. 

"  Inclination,  not  condescen- 
sion," corrected  Mr  Cope. 
"Not  quite  sure  that  blue 
suits  my  complexion.  How- 
ever, if  I  ever  do  want  a  blue 
coat,  I'll  wear  yours.  By  the 
way,  will  you  condescend  to 
dine  with  me  on  the  Wednes- 
day night  after  the  match  ? 
Lyle  is  coming,  and  two  or 
three  others,  and  we  can't  get 
on  without  the  skipper." 

The  latter  stared  hard  at  him 
for  a  minute,  and  then  clapped 
him  on  the  back. 

"Of  course  I  will;  much 
obliged  to  you  for  asking  me. 
Do  you  know,  John  Cope,  you 
are  quite  the  most  irritating 
fellow  in  the  world,  and — the 
best.  Why  didn't  you  kick 
me?  But,  look  here,  old  man, 
you'll  wear  our  colours  to  please 
me?" 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  will." 

Apart  from  his  cricket  per- 
formances, John  Cope  made  no 
especial  mark  in  the  College 
during  his  first  Term.  Time 
did  not,  indeed,  hang  heavy  on 
his  hands,  as  he  found  interest 
as  well  as  occupation  in  a  line 
unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary 
undergraduates,  with  whom, 
as  being  almost  of  another 
generation,  he  perhaps  had  few 
tastes — apart  from  athletical — 
in  common.  Living  on  easy, 
though  not  intimate,  terms 


with  his  fellow-collegians,  he 
by  gradual  stages  passed  into 
becoming  the  familiar  friend 
and  constant  associate  of  the 
Estates  Bursar,  a  man  some 
five  years  his  senior.  Partly 
out  of  innate  kindliness,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
ing his  newest  importation  to 
the  other  Dons,  who  had  been 
somewhat  inclined  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  fresh  de- 
parture, and  to  regard  this 
young  country  squire,  who 
attended  neither  chapels  nor 
lectures,  as  a  something  that 
was  neither  "  fish  nor  flesh  nor 
good  red  herring,"  the  Dean 
had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  inviting  John  Cope  to  dine 
at  the  High  Table.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr  Nupkins, 
the  Mayor  of  Ipswich,  having 
started  badly  by  stigmatising 
Mr  Samuel  Weller  as  a  "des- 
perate ruffian,"  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  short  half -hour  "  with 
his  peculiar  sagacity  had  dis- 
covered him  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world." 
So  now  the  Estates  Bursar, 
finding  himself  seated  on  one 
side  of  John  Cope  at  table, 
without  being  in  any  way  pre- 
possessed in  the  "  stranger's  " 
favour,  chanced  to  inaugurate 
a  conversation  about  the 
weather,  crop  prospects,  and 
so  forth,  only  to  discover  that 
he  was  talking  to  a  man  who 
had  studied  estate  -  manage- 
ment from  a  practical  point  ef 
view. 

"Why,  what  a  farmer  you 
are,  Mr  Cope  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Have  to  know  a  bit,"  was 
the  answer.  "  I  do  my  own 
bailiffing  when  I'm  at  home, 
and,  besides,  I  was  four  years 
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sheep  - 


on      an      Australian 
station." 

The  upshot  of  the  conversa- 
tion was  that  after  the  usual 
adjournment  to  the  Common 
Room  the  Estates  Bursar  in- 
sisted on  carrying  John  Cope 
off  to  his  own  rooms,  where 
the  pair  talked  farming  till 
midnight.  And  long  before 
the  sitting  concluded  the 
Bursar  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  hia  visitor's  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  was  far  more  practical 
and  extensive  than  his  own. 

"And  you  really  like  this 
sort  of  thing,  Cope  ?  " 

"A  landlord  has  to  like  it 
nowadays  if  he  wants  to  keep 
his  head  above  water." 

"Well,  then,  will  you  ride 
out  with  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing—  I  know  you  ride — and 
give  me  your  opinion  about 
one  of  our  farms  near  Abing- 
don,  which  is  in  rather  a  bad 
way  ?  " 

One  expedition  by  horse  or 
motor  followed  another,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  term 
the  Estates  Bursar  was  pre- 
pared to  swear  that  on  prac- 
tical points  John  Cope  was  by 
far  the  best-informed  man  in 
College. 

A  friend  in  court  is  always 
useful,  and  it  was  the  Estates 
Bursar  who  threw  himself  into 
the  breach,  on  the  oceasion  of 
the  memorable  interview  be- 
tween the  President  and  John 
Cope  in  the  course  of  "  Collec- 
tions," and  who  assisted  the 
Dean  in  quashing  a  charge  of 
"studied  impertinence"  brought 
against  the  young  man  by  a 
junior  Tutor. 

Our  President,  it  should  be 


said,  was  a  nonagenarian.  Not 
a  little  deaf,  it  follows,  and  apt 
to  be  querulous.  A  dignified 
old  man  on  state  occasions, 
prone  to  err  on  the  side  of  re- 
garding an  undergraduate  in 
the  light  of  an  overgrown 
schoolboy,  who  required  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions 
to  be  kept  in  his  proper  place. 
Having  outlived  his  generation, 
the  old  gentleman  held  himself 
for  the  most  part  aloof  from 
society,  left  the  management  of 
the  College  entirely  in  the 
Dean's  hands,  and  was  seldom 
seen  beyond  the  precincts  of 
his  own  garden.  Popular 
tradition  asserted  that  he  only 
retained  office  because  the 
holding  entailed  less  trouble 
than  the  resignation,  and  be- 
cause he  dreaded  a  change 
of  residence  and  associations. 
And  yet  in  a  way  he  was  a 
great  personality,  and  dis- 
tinctly popular  with  the  St 
Cyprian's  undergraduates,  suc- 
cessive generations  of  whom 
cherished  and  retailed  those 
little  caustic  sayings  wherewith 
he  was  pleased  to  rebuke  pre- 
supposed frivolity  or  to  check 
any  tendency  towards  mis- 
timed enthusiasm. 

A  stickler,  too,  for  tradition. 
Where  absence  from  a  chapel 
or  a  lecture  might  have  passed 
in  his  eyes  for  a  venial  offence, 
absence  from  "  Collections  " — 
that  solemn  occasion  when  the 
President  put  himself  to  the 
labour  of  being  personally 
present,  of  personally  inquir- 
ing into  the  performances  and 
prospects  of  each  individual 
undergraduate,  and  personally 
admonishing  each  in  turn  — 
ranked  as  a  cardinal  crime. 
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Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  unfortunate  that  Mr  Cope 
entirely  mistook  that  premoni- 
tory wave  of  the  hand  which 
was  intended  to  warn  the 
undergraduate,  who  was  in 
the  course  of  being  introduced 
by  the  Dean,  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the 
Presidential  chair. 

"Mr  Cope,  sir,"  said  the 
Dean,  "a  gentleman  of  great 
promise."  Then,  lowering  his 
voice — "in  the  athletic  world." 
And  we  may  hope  that  the 
President  heard  as  much  of 
the  introduction  as  he  was  in- 
tended to  hear,  and  that  the 
Dean's  pious  fraud  escaped 
detection. 

There  followed  the  wave  of 
the  hand,  which  was  imme- 
diately grasped  by  Mr  Cope 
and  cordially  shaken,  and  then 
— it  must  be  urged  in  John 
Cope's  defence  that  he  had 
put  the  same  question  to  that 
other  nonagenarian,  his  deceased 
uncle,  morning  after  morning 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  and 
that  its  omission  would  have 
been  resented — in  that  loud 
clear  voice,  also  dedicated  to 
the  uncle, — 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  finding 
yourself  pretty  well  this  morn- 
ing, sir  ?  " 

There  followed  an  awful 
pause,  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent minutely  examined  the 
condition  of  each  separate 
finger,  and  several  under- 
graduates spluttered  audibly. 
The  question  remained  un- 
answered. 

"What  school  are  you  in 
for  ?  "  at  last  inquired  the  Pre- 
sident with  marked  severity. 

"  None,  sir,"  enunciated  John 


Cope,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
Estates  Bursar  intervened. 

"Mr  Cope,  sir,"  he  said, 
leaning  over  the  table  and 
speaking  very  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, "is  in  for  no  examina- 
tion at  present,  but  he  is  deeply 
interested,  with  very  happy 
results,  in  the  science  and 
pursuit  of  agriculture." 

"So,"  quoth  the  President 
with  great  dignity,  "1  should 
have  imagined." 

Another  incident,  a  molehill 
in  itself,  gave  rise  to  a  lively 
discussion  in  the  Common- 
rooin  that  night,  there  being 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
an  aggrieved  tutor,  new  to  his 
office,  to  magnify  it  into  a 
mountain.  It  so  happened 
that  John  Cope,  sitting  in  the 
Hall,  and  having  nothing  to 
do  but  to  twiddle  his  thumbs 
until  his  turn  came  round  to 
be  introduced  to  the  President, 
had  picked  up  a  copy  of  an 
Arithmetic  paper,  set,  perhaps, 
with  no  better  object  in  view 
than  that  of  keeping  a  few 
Freshmen  quiet.  The  first 
question  rather  interested  him, 
and  having  amused  himself  by 
working  out  the  answer  in  his 
head,  he  picked  up  a  piece  of 
paper  and  formally  wrote  out 
the  result. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  then  went 
on  to  apply  the  same  process 
to  yet  another  and  another 
question,  until  half-way  down 
the  paper  he  encountered  one 
of  those  truly  awful  problems 
relative  to  the  meeting  -  point 
of  two  trains  which  have  re- 
spectively started  from  the 
terminus  at  either  end  of  the 
line. 
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"  Hang  the  thing  !  "  mut- 
tered Mr  Cope.  "How  does 
one  start  it?  Eh,  what?" 

For  at  the  moment  his  next- 
door  neighbour,  a  Freshman, 
addressed  him. 

"  Look  out,  Cope !  You'll 
be  wanted  in  a  minute.  The 
Dean  is  looking  at  you." 

"Oh,  thanks!"  and  after 
one  more  careless  glance  at 
the  problem,  John  Cope  shortly 
wrote  down :  "  My  dear  sir, 
why  not  ask  the  names  of  the 
engine  -  drivers  ?  "  and  had 
barely  finished  writing  when 
he  was  called  up  to  interview 
the  President.  It  was  then 
that  idle  curiosity  tempted  the 
Freshman  to  inspect  Cope's 
handiwork,  and  after  he  had 
so  inspected,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense joke  to  show  up  the 
paper.  So  he  scribbled  "  John 
Cope "  on  the  back,  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  heap  of  papers 
awaiting  inspection. 

"I  don't  know  what  you 
think  of  this,  Mr  Dean,  but  I 
call  it  a  bit  of  studied  insol- 
ence!"  and  with  that  the 
young  Tutor,  who  had  been 
nursing  a  grievance  for  two 
hours,  passed  up  the  offending 
document  for  the  Dean's  in- 
spection. 

"  Hum !  Yes,  it  is  curi- 
ous," said  the  Dean,  after 
subjecting  the  paper  to  a 
careful  examination  through 
his  spectacles,  "but  I  question 


whether  Mr  Cope  meant  it  for 
your  eyes." 

"Let  me  look,"  interposed 
the  Estates  Bursar.  "Cope  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  give 
himself  away."  And  then  a 
minute  later:  "  Eeally,  Hughes, 
if  your  common-sense  did  not 
tell  you  that  a  man  of  Cope's 
age  is  not  given  to  play  school- 
boy tricks,  your  eyesight  might 
have  shown  you  that  somebody 
else  scribbled  his  name  on  it. 
Look  for  yourself,  man  !  " 

And  Hughes  had  to  admit 
that  there  was  a  considerable 
discrepancy  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  work  and  the  signature. 

"What's  more,"  went  on  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  "it 
is  the  best  answer  you  are 
likely  to  get  to  your  futile 
question.  You  might  just  as 
well  have  asked  the  names  of 
the  drivers ! " 

"Why,"  said  the  Tutor  in- 
dignantly, "  it  is  very  simple 
arithmetic.  The  two  trains 
would  have  met  at  a  quarter- 
past  eleven  exactly." 

"  Would  they  ?  "  contemptu- 
ously. "Of  course  they  ought 
to,  arithmetically  that  is,  but 
they  wouldn't.  John  Cope 
knows  what  you  don't  know, 
apparently — that  no  train  on 
that  line  was  ever  yet  known 
to  start  or  arrive  within  an 
hour  of  the  advertised  time." 

And  the  laugh  was  on  the 
side  of  John  Cope  and  the 
Bursar. 


CHAPTEK   III. 


Two  more  terms  were  passed  ball  both  for  the  College  and 
at  Oxford,  pleasantly  enough,  the  University,  and  inasmuch 
by  John  Cope.  He  played  foot-  as  his  name  figured  in  the 
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"Fifteen"  that  beat  Cambridge, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  wore 
the  Oxford  colours,  though 
whether  he  ever  redeemed  the 
half  promise  made  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Eleven  in  the 
matter  of  wearing  the  "Cricket 
Blue,"  is  open  to  doubt. 
Furthermore,  he  accompanied 
the  Estates  Bursar  on  sundry 
farming  expeditions,  and  on 
several  occasions,  while  assist- 
ing that  gentleman  and  other 
kindred  spirits  in  shooting  over 
some  outlying  preserves,  made 
some  pleasant  acquaintance 
among  the  younger  generation 
of  Dons. 

That  he  became  a  member  of 
"Vincent's  "  goes  without  say- 
ing, and  if  he  was  never  at 
pains  to  form  intimacies  in 
the  undergraduate  world,  his 
name  was  more  widely  known 
than  most  at  Oxford  in  his 
day. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  Why,  John 
Cope  of  Cyprian's,  of  course. 
I  only  just  know  him  to  speak 
to,  but  every  one  says  that  he 
is  a  first-rate  fellow.  Came  up 
late,  you  know." 

Such  was  the  verdict  passed 
on  him  by  many  an  under- 
graduate with  whom  he  had 
nothing  more  than  a  nodding 
acquaintance.  In  his  own 
College,  naturally,  he  was 
something  of  a  "  lion,"  and  was 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a 
"Double  Blue."  If  his  voice 
was  not  heard  loudly  in  College 
circles,  the  little  he  did  say 
was  listened  to  and  carried 
weight,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  John 
Cope  was  a  useful  member  of 
society. 

And  yet  at  the  end  of  his 


year  of  residence  he  quitted 
Oxford  under  a  cloud.  Hardly 
correct  this.  For  he  had  "gone 
down "  before  the  existence  of 
the  cloud  was  discovered.  On 
a  certain  Friday  in  March  he 
had  packed  up  his  goods  and 
chattels,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Dean,  and,  much  to  that  gentle- 
man's regret,  formally  taken 
his  name  off  the  books,  and 
then,  having  signalised  his  im- 
pending departure  by  enter- 
taining some  half  a  dozen  men 
at  the  Mitre,  had  finally  quitted 
Oxford  at  cock-crow  on  the 
Saturday  morning.  And  on 
that  same  morning  the  junior 
mathematical  tutor's  scout, 
going  to  call  his  master  at 
7  A.M.,  found  that  the  latter 
had  been  "screwed  up." 

"Mr  Cope  said  I  was  to 
give  you  these  first  thing  this 
morning." 

So  said  Mr  Cope's  scout,  who, 
hurrying  down  his  own  stair- 
case and  ascending  No.  IV.,  had 
found  his  fellow-servant  in  an 
attitude  of  despair.  "  Come  in 
useful,  seemingly,"  and  he 
handed  over  a  screw  -  driver 
with  "  J.  C."  cut  on  the  handle, 
four  screws  of  a  similar  pattern 
to  those  now  buried  in  the 
tutor's  oak,  and  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  latter. 

"Why  on  earth  are  you  so 
late?"  exclaimed  that  aston- 
ished gentleman  as  he  bounded 
out  of  bed  on  receiving  the 
startling  announcement  that  it 
was  past  the  half-hour. 

"Well,  sir,  it's  not  my  fault. 
You  were  screwed  up,  and  I've 
had  a  job  in  getting  in,  and  I 
was  to  give  you  this  with  Mr 
Cope's  compliments." 

The  note  was  very  brief. 
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"MY  DEAR  SIB, —You  may 
find  these  useful  for  future 
contingencies.  —  Yours  faith- 
fully, JOHN  COPE.'' 

"  Good  heavens,  John ! 
What's  this?" 

"  Screw  -  driver  and  eight 
screws,  sir.  Four  was  in  your 
door,  and  four  Mr  Cope  sent. 
And  what  am  I  to  do  with 
them  ?  " 

"Put  them  anywhere.  No, 
put  them  on  my  table,  and 
clear  out." 

In  the  heat  of  the  moment 
chapel  was  forgotten.  No  bad 
thing  either,  for  the  Tutor  was 
in  anything  but  a  Christian- 
like  frame  of  mind.  He  felt 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an 
outrage,  a  deliberately  planned 
and  executed  piece  of  insolence. 
Such  a  thing  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  St 
Cyprian's. 

Later  on  an  informal  College 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Dean's 
rooms.  Four  members  only  of 
the  Common-room  were  pres- 
ent— the  Dean  himself,  the  Col- 
lege Bursar,  the  Estates  Bursar, 
and  the  complainant,  who  was 
simply  thirsting  for  vengeance. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Bur- 
sar, a  middle-aged  gentleman 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  to  show  that  vengeance 
was  practically  impossible,  and 
as  he  passed  for  the  greatest 
legal  authority  in  residence, 
his  pronouncement  carried  due 
weight. 

"  Condign  punishment,  you 
say,  Hughes.  Well,  yes,  doubt- 
less that  would  be  desirable. 
But  most  unfortunately  the 
form  of  punishment  has  to  be 
considered,  and  the  only  thing 


I  can  suggest  is  that  you 
yourself  should  pursue  Mr 
Cope  into  the  country  —  the 
porter  could  give  you  his  ad- 
dress— and — punch  his  head. 
I  think  I  should  be  justified 
under  the  circumstances  in 
paying  for  your  ticket  —  per- 
haps two  singles  would  be  safer 
than  a  return — out  of  the  Col- 
lege funds,  but  the  possible 
medical  charges  would  have  to 
be  considered  later.  Ah  !  "  for 
Mr  Hughes,  who  stood  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  his  boots, 
was  wholly  unathletic,  and 
wore  spectacles  into  the  bar- 
gain, here  made  a  strong  sign 
of  dissent.  "Well,"  continued 
the  Bursar,  "as  that  cook 
won't  fight  —  you  will  excuse 
the  quotation,  my  dear  Hughes 
—  we  come  to  the  College. 
Ultra  vires,  I  fear.  Twenty- 
four  hours  ago  the  case  was 
different,  but  the  College  at 
this  moment  has  no  hold  on 
Mr  Cope.  True,  we  might  sue 
him  for  trespass  and  wilful 
damage  of  property,  and  a  jury 
might  award  us  —  there  were 
four  screw-holes,  I  believe — the 
magnificent  sum  of  eightpence, 
or  possibly  a  shilling,  if  we 
proved  our  case.  But  speaking 
for  myself,  for,  as  custodian  of 
the  College  property,  I  should 
have  to  appear  as  plaintiff,  the 
game  is  hardly  worth  the 
caudle.  I  happen  to  be  going 
to  Rome,  and  certainly  have 
no  wish  to  be  kept  here,  or 
to  hurry  home  for  the  grati- 
fication of  knowing  that  Mr 
John  Cope,  who  would  of 
course  appear  through  his 
solicitor,  had  been  mulcted  in 
the  sum  of  one  shilling,  and 
a  guinea  or  so  for  costs. 
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Moreover,  we  should  be  laughed 
at  for  our  pains  —  and,  well, 
don't  you  agree  with  me,  Dean, 
that  in  itself,  the  alleged  tres- 
passer being  a  'stranger,'  the 
whole  affair  is  very  trivial, 
and  may  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion ?  " 

The  Dean  and  Estates  Bur- 
sar nodded  in  token  of  assent, 
and  Hughes,  seeing  that  the 
sense  of  the  house  was  against 
him,  wisely  forbore  to  enter  a 
protest. 

And  then  the  Estates  Bur- 
sar, with  his  hand  on  the  door, 
and  in  the  act  of  quitting  the 
room,  suddenly  rapped  out — 

"Well,  the  whole  affair  is 
very  mysterious.  Quite  right, 
no  doubt,  to — ah — bury  it  in 
oblivion,  but  my  own  opinion 
is  that  John  Cope  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it." 

"Not  in  the  face  of  this 
evidence  !  "  shrieked  the  indig- 
nant Hughes. 

"  Hang  the  evidence  !  You 
mean  the  note  and  the  screw- 


driver. Hand  over  the  screw- 
driver, if  you  don't  want  it, 
Hughes.  I'll  keep  it  as  a 
memento  of  John  Cope,  and 
you  can  keep  the  letter." 

And  the  Dean,  left  alone, 
sorely  puzzled  and  sad  at 
heart,  presently  sat  down  and 
with  much  care  and  circum- 
spection wrote  to  John  Cope 
a  letter  of  which  the  whole 
raison  d'etre  lay  in  the  post- 
script— 

"  Was  it  not  unwise  to  sig- 
nalise your  departure  in  the 
way  you  did?  Such  things 
are  apt  to  leave  a  false 
impression." 

John  Cope,  in  answering  the 
letter,  wrote  cheerily  about 
other  matters,  but  made  no 
allusion  to  the  postscript,  and 
as  the  aged  President  died  in 
the  course  of  the  vacation,  the 
Dean,  unanimously  elected  to 
reign  in  his  stead,  found  his 
attention  fully  occnpied. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Nothing  further  was  heard 
of  John  Cope  until  the  Estates 
Bursar,  strolling  down  Bond 
Street  some  two  years  later, 
almost  ran  into  his  arms. 
Mutual  greetings  were  ex- 
changed, and  before  they 
parted  the  Bursar  had  pledged 
himself  to  dine  with  John  at 
the  Isthmian  that  night.  The 
pair,  having  many  tastes  in 
common,  found  plenty  to  talk 
about,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  conversation  drifted  round 
to  Oxford  that  the  Bursar 
suddenly  exclaimed — 


"And  now,  Cope,  why  did 
you  screw  up  Hughes  ?  " 

John  Cope  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  really  gave  me  credit 
for  that  performance?" 

"Not  for  one  minute.  But 
now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

And  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  John  Cope  complied 
with  the  request. 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  whole 
thing  is  dead  and  buried  now ; 
and,  anyhow,  I  should  have 
told  you  at  the  time  if  I'd  had 
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the  chance.  I  had  a  few  of 
those  boys  to  dine  with  me  at 
the  Mitre  that  night.  That 
was  partly  the  reason  why  I 
took  my  name  off  in  such  a 
hurry.  Of  course,  I  had  a 
private  room  and  all  that ;  but 
I  thought  it  would  be  safer 
for  them,  if  a  proctor  came 
along,  to  be  dining  with — 
well,  a  bachelor  uncle  from  the 
country  instead  of  an  under- 
graduate. Well,  no  proctor 
came ;  but  the  room  was  stuffy, 
so  we  adjourned  to  my  own 
quarters  somewhere  about  ten. 
There  was  a  devil  of  a  mess 
there.  I  had  been  packing  up, 
screwing  down  cases,  and  so 
forth,  and  my  screw-driver  and 
some  loose  screws  were  on  the 
table.  While  we  were  talking 
one  young  donkey — I  expect 
he'd  had  a  glass  too  much 
champagne — made  some  excuse 
to  go  away  for  a  bit,  and — 
well,  the  screws  and  the  screw- 
driver lay  handy.  He  re- 
appeared about  twelve  just  as 
the  other  fellows  were  going, 
and  I  noticed  then  that  he 
was  a  bit  above  himself.  And 
after  the  other  fellows  had 
gone  he  stayed  on  and  told 
me  what  he'd  done,  and  was 
quite  proud  of  it.  He  wasn't 
quite  so  proud  ten  minutes 
later,  I  can  promise  you,  for 
I  sorted  him  to  rights.  You 
see,  I  knew  that  his  father 
was  a  country  parson,  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse,  and  that 
everything  depended  on  his 
taking  a  good  degree.  The 
poor  little  devil  absolutely 
cried,  and  asked  me  what  he 
should  do,  and — you  can  guess 
the  rest.  I  told  him  I'd  break 
every  bone  in  his  body  if  he 


ever  opened  his  mouth  on  the 
subject  again.  Indeed,  I  think 
I  told  him  it  would  be  ruina- 
tion to  myself.  I  forget  how, 
exactly,  but  I  spun  some  yarn. 
Of  course  you'll  say,  why  not 
take  the  screws  out  ?  Too 
much  trouble,  too  late,  and 
too  dangerous.  There  !  " 

"Name,  please,  John  Cope?  " 

"  Name !  Well,  I  suppose 
you  are  safe,  but  don't  let  it 
go  any  further."  And  with 
that  he  leant  forward  and 
whispered  the  name  in  the 
Bursar's  ear." 

"Good  heavens!  Why,  he 
took  the  most  brilliant  First 
of  the  year,  and  he'll  be  a 
Fellow  shortly." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  said 
John  Cope  quietly.  "  The 
game  paid  for  the  caudle — I 
mean  the  screws." 

"Upon  my  honour,  Cope," 
exclaimed  his  guest  after  a 
short  silence,  "you  are  a  won- 
derful fellow  to  have  hit  upon 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Except 
— why  didn't  you  come  to 
me?" 

"You'd  gone  to  bed,  and 
so  had  the  Dean.  If  either 
of  you  two  had  been  the 
victim,  I  would  have  come  in 
the  morning  and  risked  it. 
But  I  didn't  happen  to  know 
Hughes,  and  he  apparently 
did  not  want  to  know  me — 
at  least  he  always  looked  the 
other  way  if  I  passed  him." 

"  Guilty  conscience  per- 
haps ! "  ejaculated  the  Bursar 
and  then  changed  the  sub- 
ject. However,  just  before 
they  parted  he  reverted  to  it 
again. 

"  Well,     good  -  night,    Cope. 
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Thank  you  for  a  most  excel- 
lent dinner  and  a  very  inter- 
esting evening.  But  you  must 
let  me  tell  that  story,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  I  think  fit,  to 
the  President.  He  was  very 
fond  of  you,  and  he  took 
your  apparent  lapse  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  not  a  little 
to  heart." 

"  The  President !"  exclaimed 
John  Cope,  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  suggestion.  "  Oh, 
of  course,  the  Dean  that  was ! 
Well,  yes,  you  can  tell  him  if 
you  like;  he  is  a  white  man, 
and  won't  kick  up  any  bob- 
bery. Besides,  it's  old  history 
now." 

Accordingly,  three  days  later, 
Mr  Hughes,  sitting  in  his  room, 
and  engaged  in  the  compilation 
of  a  mathematical  Responsions 
paper,  received  a  visit  from 
the  President. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you, 
Hughes,"  said  the  visitor, 
plunging  at  once  in  medias  res, 
"that  Mr  John  Cope  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  that 
foolish  affair  in  connection  with 
your  rooms  some  two  years 
back.  In  fact,  he  behaved  with 
what  I  may  call  most  unusual 
forethought  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  I  do  not  feel 
myself  exactly  at  liberty — eh 
—what  ? " 

For  here  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  Hughes,  who, 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  exclaimed — 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
weight  you  have  taken  off  my 
mind!  Now  at  las«t  I  can 
write  to  John  Cope  and  tell 
him  what  I  think  of  him." 

"Write  to  John  Cope,  and 
tell  him  what  you  think  of 


him  ? "  slowly  repeated  the 
President. 

"Yes,  you  don't  know  one 
half  of  what  that  man  really 
is.  Please  listen  —  it's  not  a 
long  story." 

And  then  it  came  out  that 
some  nine  months  back  two  old 
maiden  aunts  of  Hughes,  cruelly 
hit  by  the  failure  of  a  Bank  in 
which  they  had  invested  nearly 
all  they  had,  and  compelled  to 
give  up  their  comfortable  flat 
in  London  and  retire  to  a  small 
cottage  in  the  country,  had  by 
a  curious  coincidence  found 
themselves  the  tenants  of  the 
young  Squire  of  Harraden. 
To  a  pair  of  nervous  old  ladies, 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  fend 
for  themselves,  the  transition 
from  London  life  and  com- 
paratively luxurious  surround- 
ings to  a  straitened  income  and 
a  single  maid  -  servant  in  a 
strange  neighbourhood  had  at 
the  outset  proved  a  grievous 
trial.  But  the  unusual  kind- 
ness shown  to  them  by  their 
landlord  and  his  newly  mar- 
ried wife  not  only  lightened 
their  burden,  but  bade  fair  as 
time  passed  on  to  reconcile 
them  completely  to  the  new 
departure.  It  was  not  merely 
that  presents  of  game  and  vege- 
tables constantly  found  their 
way  to  the  cottage  from  the 
Hall ;  that  John  Cope,  on  pre- 
tence of  keeping  his  horses 
exercised,  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  each  week  insisted  on 
putting  a  carriage  at  their  dis- 
posal, but — truer  kindness  yet 
— either  he  himself  or  his  young 
wife  made  a  point  of  paying 
almost  daily  visits  and  cheering 
the  old  ladies'  solitude. 

"  My   aunts,"  concluded  the 
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narrator,  "  say  that  Cope's 
wife  is  almost  as  fine  a  fellow 
as  Cope  himself." 

"  Obviously  impossible, "  quoth 
the  Dean.  "A  woman  may  be 
a  good  soul,  but  to  call  her  a 
fine  fellow  is  a  misnomer." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Tutor  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  he  ushered  the 
President  to  the  door,  "now 
that  that  little  awkwardness 
is  removed,  I  can  write  out  to 
Cope  at  last.  But  how  shall  I 
begin  to  him  ?  '  My  dear  sir ' 
sounds  so  very  formal." 

"Write  as  you  feel,"  was 
the  wise  advice.  "Why  not 
begin,  'My  dear  John  Cope,' 
for  that  is  what  he  was  called 
here,  although,"  a  little  regret- 
fully, "  he  really  was  Lister." 

What  the  tutor  wrote  to 
John  Cope  has  not  transpired, 
but  once  again  the  gist  of  a 
cordial  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent lay  in  the  postscript : — 

"  I  still  regret  that  by  taking 
your  name  off  the  books  you 
severed  your  formal  connection 
with  the  College  for  which  you 
did  good  service.  And  that 
not  only  in  the  world  of  sports. 
For  but  for  your  kindly  di- 
plomacy, a  promising  career 
might  have  been  cut  short, 
and  the  College  prematurely 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  scholars." 

It  remains  to  say  that  John 
Cope  found  his  way  to  Oxford 
in  the  following  summer  term, 
and  playing  for  M.C.C.  scored 


31  runs  in  sixteen  minutes  be- 
fore being  well  caught  on  the 
boundary ;  that  he  took  three 
wickets  with  fast  left  -  hand 
deliveries  —  his  day  of  googly 
bowling  was  past,  as  he  had 
never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  injury  to  his  bowling  finger; 
that  staying  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house  he  dined  in  Hall 
one  night  as  Hughes'  guest, 
and  on  the  following  night 
formed  one  of  a  small  dinner- 
party given  in  his  honour  by 
the  President. 

"  We  had  the  best  bottle  of 
port  I  ever  sampled,"  he  told 
me  afterwards,  "  and  we  played 
whist.  The  President  and  I 
took  on  the  two  Bursars,  and 
we  won  half-a-crown  each  by 
the  finest  revoke  you  ever 
heard  of.  We  were  four  all, 
and  a  game  all,  and  there  were 
just  two  tricks  to  go  in  the  last 
game — they  had  got  six  to  our 
five.  It  was  the  Bursar's  lead, 
and  the  President  was  fourth 
hand.  Well,  the  Bursar  had 
the  best  club  in,  the  nine.  He 
led  it,  and  no  one  else  had  a 
club  but  the  President,  who 
had  the  eight  and  the  last 
trump.  He  wasn't  a  bit  put 
off,  but  quietly  trumped  the 
nine,  and  then  led  the  eight. 
And  they  never  saw  it.  Of 
course  I  held  my  tongue  then. 
But  I  told  the  Bursar  in  the 
morning,  and  he  vows  that  he 
will  knock  the  half-crown  off 
the  President's  screw  !  " 
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CAPTURE     AT     SEA. 


SIB   WILLIAM   NAPIEB,    he 
of  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  was  asked  by  the  family 
of  Admiral   Hoste  to  edit  his 
correspondence.      He  read  the 
letters,   and  declined  the  task, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
given  here.     But  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  he  made  on  the 
papers    intrusted    to    him    he 
said  something  which   is  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  of  "  Capture 
at  Sea."    He  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  unction  with  which  the 
sailor  denounced  the  plunder- 
ing habits  of  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals, and  he  retorted  that  this 
attitude  of  reprobation  sat  very 
ill  on  a  man  who  had  accumu- 
lated no  less  than  £60,000  out 
of   the    ruin  of   poor   skippers 
and   small   shipowners   in   the 
Adriatic.      Hoste,   if   such    an 
objection   had   been   taken    to 
him  in  his  lifetime,  might  have 
answered    that    he    took    only 
what  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
sea   and   the    law    gave    him. 
But  to  that  Sir  William,  who 
was  rarely  at  a  loss  for  quip 
courteous       or      countercheck 
quarrelsome,    would    certainly 
have  retorted  that  Hoste's  law 
and  custom  authorised  him  to 
grow  rich  by  plunder,  and  by 
the  loss  and  suffering  of  non- 
combatants — and  that  there  is 
such  a  thing   as  erecting    in- 
justice and  cruelty  by  a  law. 
This  at  least  is  the  line  which 
one  would  expect  so  emotional 
a  man  as  Sir  William  to  take. 
The  conviction  that  the  prac- 
tice   is    barbarous    is    at    the 
foundation  of  all  the  proposals 


made  for  the  abolition  of  the 
capture  of  private  property  at 
sea.  If  men  did  not  believe 
that  it  is  akin  to  such  abuses 
of  strength  as  the  desolation  of 
the  Palatinate  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
would  not  be  so  eager  to  prove 
that  the  practice  is  unprofit- 
able, and  is  even  positively 
injurious  to  those  who  look 
upon  it  as  being  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  simply  foolish  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  mere  senti- 
mentalists. Sentiment  is  not 
necessarily  humanitarian.  It 
is  equally  capable  of  being 
ferocious.  The  angry  sergeant 
who  held  that  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  Indian  hill  tribes 
was  "  to  kill  and  slaughter  all," 
was  a  sentimentalist  in  his 
way.  The  man  who  is  gov- 
erned by  his  emotions  alone 
swings  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  Robespierre  was 
a  mere  sentimentalist  when 
he  gave  up  his  place  rather 
than  take  part  in  sending  a 
criminal  to  execution,  but  so 
he  was  when  he  fed  the  guillo- 
tine with  thousands  of  victims 
in  order  that  he  might  purify 
the  Republic.  With  that  type 
of  man  it  is  commonly  a  mere 
matter  of  accident  whether  he 
saves  the  fly  which  has  fallen 
into  the  milk-jug  or  commits  a 
murder.  If  sentimentalist  is  to 
be  used  as  a  term  of  rhetorical 
invective,  it  can  be  applied  to 
those  who  kill  and  destroy  in  a 
fury  of  hysterical  excitement, 
every  whit  as  accurately  as  to 
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those  who  shudder  at  all  use  of 
force.  The  sane  man  knows 
that  war  is  what  Brougham 
well  called  it,  "  a  coarse  diplo- 
macy." He  will  not  make  use 
of  it  at  all  except  when  he 
must.  But  he  knows  that  he 
may  have  no  choice.  Two  must 
combine  to  keep,  or  to  make, 
peace.  One  can  always  make 
war.  The  world  has  laughed 
at  Lord  Burleigh's  quaint 
excuse,  that  he  ordered  the 
rack  to  be  used  for  the  dis- 
covery of  plots  as  gently  as 
such  a  thing  might  be.  Yet  it 
is  in  this  way  that  men  whose 
emotions  are  governed  by  their 
judgment  will  use  the  coarse 
diplomacy  of  war.  When  they 
are  called  upon  to  surrender 
the  claim  to  capture  private 
property  at  sea,  they  will  ask 
themselves  three  questions. 
The  first  is  whether  this  prac- 
tice is  of  the  nature  of  mere 
cruelty.  The  second  is  whether 
by  renouncing  it  they  will 
really  diminish  the  suffering 
which  is  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  war.  The  third  is 
whether  they  do,  or  do  not, 
injure  themselves  as  much  as 
their  enemies  by  enforcing  this 
ancient  belligerent  right. 

Now  if  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, on  what  ground  can  we 
excuse  the  invasion  of  territory 
on  land  ?  Of  the  two  it  is 
inevitably  the  more  cruel  way 
of  putting  pressure  on  an  enemy. 
However  well  disciplined  an 
invading  army  may  be,  and 
however  resolute  its  chiefs  may 
be  to  suppress  all  abuse  of 
military  strength,  the  presence 
of  an  invading  army  brings 


with  it  enormous  disturbance 
which  unavoidably  interprets  it- 
self into  suffering  for  multitudes 
of  non  -  combatants.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  to  labour  on 
the  demonstration  of  what 
nobody  can  possibly  deny.  An 
invading  army  levies  contribu- 
tions and  refers  those  who  are 
compelled  to  provide  them  to 
their  own  government  for  pay- 
ment. It  suspends  industry, 
and  thereby  inflicts  loss  which 
falls  most  heavily  on  those  who 
live  by  the  toil  of  their  hands 
and  on  their  daily  wage. 
Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to 
assert  that  the  capture  of  a 
trading  ship  at  sea,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  her  crew,  is  a 
peculiar  or  even  a  peculiarly 
crude  and  concentrated  form  of 
the  abuse  of  force.  It  does 
not  differ  from  occupation,  the 
levying  of  contributions,  or 
enforced  labour,  except  by  be- 
ing less  directly  cruel  to  the 
weakest — to  the  women  and 
children,  the  old,  the  infirm. 
And  these  are  the  inseparable 
incidents  of  all  invasion,  and 
does  any  one  propose  to  re- 
nounce the  right  to  invade  ? 
As  for  the  other  innumerable 
and  inevitable  miseries  of  the 
non-combatants  in  battle  and 
siege,  there  is  no  equivalent  for 
them  at  all  in  capture  at  sea. 
There  is  no  need  to  see  these 
things  on  a  great  scale  to  know 
what  they  mean.  It  happened 
to  me  once  to  have  occasion 
to  enter  a  certain  small  town, 
or  large  village,  in  Spain  which 
had  just  been  the  scene  of  a 
Carlist  raid.  The  purpose  of 
the  raid  had  been  to  destroy  a 
small  detachment  of  soldiers 
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and  Custom  House  guards,  the 
"  Carabineros,"  who  had  been 
embodied  for  military   service, 
and    who   were   especially   de- 
tested by  the  Carlists.     These 
men,  who  were  too  few  to  hold 
the    whole   village,   had   made 
their  stand  in  the  church.     The 
lane  leading  to  the  church  door 
was  quite  straight.     The  Car- 
lists   had   more  sense  than  to 
charge  up  it.     They  had  made 
their     approach    by    breaking 
through  the  partition  walls  of 
the   small  houses  forming  the 
lane.     They  were  not  accused 
of  any  excess.     What  they  did 
was  what  they  could  not  avoid 
doing  if  their  service  was   to 
be  performed.    The  church  was 
stormed.      Of    what    was     to 
be   seen    where   the   men   who 
had  no  quarter  to  expect  had 
fought    it    out,    nothing    need 
be  said.      All  that  passed  be- 
tween   the   combatants.      But 
with  that  went  the   spectacle 
among  the  non-combatants  in 
the    lane  —  the    half  -  wrecked 
houses,     the     poor     furniture 
tossed      out      of      door      and 
window,    the   weeping    women 
with     their      children     crying 
about    them,    sitting     on    the 
wrecks     of    their     belongings. 
One     of    them     had    a    child, 
which   to    all    appearance   was 
dying,  on  her  knees.      It  had 
not   been    wounded.      It    was 
only   very  ill,    and   the   storm 
had    probably    destroyed    any 
chance     it    had    of    recovery. 
The     Carlists     were     not      to 
blame.       "Things     like     that, 
you    know,     must    be,"    on    a 
greater  scale  or  a  less,  in  all 
war  on  land.     War  on  sea  has 
its  horrors,  but  it  does  not  drag 
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in  the  "  childing  mother  "  and 
the  "new-born  baby."  It  falls 
on  the  men  who  live  for  it. 
And  capture  at  sea  causes 
suffering,  but  not  the  kind  of 
abomination  to  be  seen  in  little 
in  that  Spanish  village,  and  on 
a  huge  scale  in  every  great  war. 
Are  we  seriously  asked  to  adopt 
General  Chesney's  ironical  sug- 
gestion of  the  "  ordeal "  as  a 
method  of  settling  the  destinies 
of  nations?  Unless  we  are,  is 
it  not  absurd  to  fix  on  capture 
at  sea  as  an  exceptionally  bad 
instance  of  barbarity  in  the 
conduct  of  war?  It  is  the 
maritime  equivalent  for  land 
invasion,  and  it  is  the  more 
humane  of  the  two. 

We  all  know  the  person  who 
says  that  two  blacks  do  not 
make  a  white.  And  we  may 
concede  to  him  that  if  by  re- 
nouncing the  right  to  take 
private  property  on  sea,  we 
could  hope  to  make  war  on 
land  less  destructive,  or  even 
not  to  increase  its  evils,  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  giving 
up  this  old  belligerent  right. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
nunciation could  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  invasion  less  oner- 
ous. Would  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  on  a  battlefield  suffer 
less,  would  the  population  of  a 
besieged  town  be  less  miserable, 
because  merchant  -  ships  were 
not  captured  at  sea  ?  We  have 
no  excuse  for  forgetting  that  in 
the  Franco-German  War  the 
"  useless  mouths "  who  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from 
Metz  were  driven  back  by 
the  Germans.  The  German 
officers  were  not  guilty  of  any 
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barbarity.  It  was  not  their 
part  to  enable  their  enemy  to 
prolong  his  defence.  And  all 
this  would  go  on  as  it  did  be- 
fore the  right  of  capture  was 
renounced.  In  fact  (and  this  is 
a  truth  which  seems  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  pure  humani- 
tarian), there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  concession  of 
immunity  to  the  sea  -  borne 
commerce  of  a  belligerent 
would  only  tend  to  make  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  more 
necessary  and  more  stringent. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  so  long 
as  each  of  the  combatants  is 
subject  to  the  risk  that  part  of 
their  territory  will  be  occupied 
and  their  sea-borne  commerce 
suspended,  they  have  a  double 
reason  for  not  going  to  war  at 
all,  and  for  submitting  to  make 
peace  promptly  if  fortune  is 
against  them  ?  The  less  in- 
jurious a  state  of  war  is,  the 
more  readily  it  can  be  faced, 
and  the  more  it  can  be  pro- 
longed. Even  as  between 
nations  whose  land  frontiers 
touch  one  another,  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  right  to 
capture  property  at  sea  would 
neither  tend  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  hostilities  nor  to  render 
them  less  injurious  when  they 
were  undertaken.  Can  any 
reasonable  man  deny  that  if 
Germany  had  possessed  in 
1870  a  navy  which  was  of 
such  strength  and  quality  as 
to  be  able  to  defeat  the  French 
fleets  and  blockade  French 
ports,  the  war  would  have 
ended  sooner  than  it  did  ?  As 
it  was,  the  superiority  of  the 
Germans  on  land  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  naval 


force  of  France.  But  that 
fact  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  truth  that  France  was 
helped  to  prolong  her  re- 
sistance by  her  immunity  from 
attack  on  the  sea. 

The  war  of  1870-71  contains 
a  lesson  for  us  which  those 
who  would  give  up  the  right 
of  capture  at  sea  must  over- 
look. Germany  was  able  to 
win  without  putting  pressure 
on  the  French  by  the  sus- 
pension of  their  maritime  com- 
merce, because  she  could  march 
troops  across  the  frontier,  and 
was  already  possessed  of  the 
means  to  subdue  her  opponents 
by  occupation,  battle,  and 
siege.  But  if  the  British 
Empire  surrenders  the  right 
to  conduct  a  maritime  war,  it 
will  be  left  disarmed  in  the 
presence  of  any  considerable 
military  power.  Nobody  sup- 
poses that  our  expeditionary 
force  is  equal  to  tackling  the 
German,  French,  Austrian,  or 
Italian  army  at  home  and 
single-handed.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  quite 
equal  to  dealing  with  the 
Swedish  or  Spanish  by  direct 
invasion.  It  follows  as  the 
night  the  day  that  if  the 
British  Empire  is  to  renounce 
the  right  to  take  its  enemy's 
merchant-ships  at  sea,  com- 
mercial blockade  cannot  be 
enforced.  Therefore  it  would 
be  disarmed  as  against  all 
opponents  other  than  remote 
barbarous  peoples  or  very  small 
European  states  —  Portugal, 
for  instance,  or  Montenegro. 
The  surrender  of  all  power  to 
injure  an  opponent  by  the  de- 
struction of  its  oversea  trade 
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would  leave  us  face  to  face 
with  the  choice  between  ob- 
vious alternatives.  We  must 
either  resign  ourselves  to  the 
necessity  of  remaining  helpless, 
or  we  must  make  haste  to 
provide  an  army  capable  of 
carrying  out  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  any  Power,  however 
strong.  We  would,  in  other 
words,  be  bound  to  create  an 
army  on,  say,  the  French  scale, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  addition 
to  the  navy  we  already  pos- 
sess, and  the  professional  army 
which  alone  is  capable  of 
rendering  service  in  India. 
When  we  had  such  a  force, 
we  would  have  no  choice 
in  war  but  to  set  it  to  do  the 
work  done  by  the  German 
invaders  of  France  in  1870-71. 
Now  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
that  our  existing  army  is  not, 
in  all  its  branches,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  and  yet  to  see  that 
we  could  not  assume  so  huge  a 
burden  as  this  without  ruinous 
consequences.  Only  those  who 
are  swayed  by  sentimentality 
in  its  worst  sense,  by  mere 
gusts  of  unthinking  emotion, 
can  suppose  that  we  could 
diminish  the  risk  of  war  by 
giving  up  a  part  of  our  power 
to  inflict  loss  on  an  opponent. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  little 
thought  with  which  some  of 
our  commentators  on  politics 
can  write,  that  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  surrender  of 
our  maritime  rights  are  found 
among  those  who  most  vehe- 
mently dislike,  not  only  war, 
but  any  plan  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  land  forces.  They 
do  not  see  that  they  are  striv- 


ing for  incompatible  policies, — 
that  the  loss  of  the  right  to 
capture  would  render  the  for- 
mation of  a  universal  service 
conscript  army,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years'  service  for 
the  infantry  and  more  for  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  abso- 
lutely unavoidable.  And  this 
is  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  surrender  of  the 
claim  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
sea-borne  commerce  would  tend 
to  render  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments lighter  or  war  less 
destructive. 

There  remains  the  question 
whether  the  belligerent  who 
enforces  the  ancient  right  at 
sea  does  not  thereby  entail 
injury  on  himself  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  stands  to  lose  as 
much  as,  or  even  more  than,  he 
gains  by  this  exercise  of  his 
power.  It  is  not  a  contention 
which  can  be  dismissed  with 
mere  denial.  Round  assertions 
are  not  the  proper  retort  to 
such  a  letter  as  Lord  Loreburn 
contributed  to  'The  Times'  in 
1906,  nor  to  the  arguments  of 
Mr  Francis  W.  Hirst,  who 
republished  the  ex-Chancellor's 
letter,  with  notes  and  com- 
mentary, under  the  title  of 
"  Commerce  and  Property  in 
Naval  Warfare  "  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  In  the  course  of  the 
present  year  Lord  Loreburn 
has  again  discussed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  press,  and  he  has 
collected  and  co-ordinated  his 
letters  in  a  volume  under  the 
title  of  "Capture  at  Sea" 
(Methuen  &  Co.)  The  book  is 
small,  but  it  is  also  full,  and 
we  need  only  say  that  the 

•/  •/ 

author      makes      a      vigorous 
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statement  of  his  opinions  and 
writes  with  deep  feeling.  His 
argument  loses  nothing  by 
being  warmed  by  sincere  emo- 
tion. As  it  is  the  restatement 
of  the  convictions  of  many 
years,  it  cannot,  and  it  ought 
not  to,  do  more  than  amplify 
and  support  the  exposition  of 
principles  given  in  his  letter  to 
'  The  Times.' 

Before  undertaking  to  deal 
with  the  central  proposition  of 
Lord  Loreburn's  case,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  clear  certain  irrele- 
vancies  out  of  the  way.  The 
most  confusing  of  them  arises 
out  of  the  claims  once  made 
to  take  an  enemy's  goods  out 
of  a  neutral  ship,  or  to  confis- 
cate the  neutral  who  is  found 
to  be  carrying  goods  for  an 
enemy.  It  is  a  fact,  not  with- 
out a  flavour  of  humour,  that 
this  last-named  claim  was  ad- 
vanced and  enforced  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  days  of  his  power. 
The  rule  on  which  this  country 
acted  was  to  seize  the  hostile 
goods  after  paying  the  neutral 
his  freight.  It  was  the  milder 
use  of  power  of  the  two, 
and  we  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  a  certain  amusement 
when  we  hear  furious  denun- 
ciations of  the  British  "Ty- 
rant of  the  Seas  "  from  writers 
belonging  to  nations  which 
went  far  further  than  he  did, 
so  long  as  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. To  -  day  that  once 
fertile  cause  of  quarrel,  and 
even  of  war,  the  claim  to  take 
an  enemy's  goods  from  a  neut- 
ral carrier,  may  be  said  to 
have  "passed  to  history." 

The  British  Government  re- 
nounced its  old  demand  in 


1856,  in  consequence,  be  it 
well  understood,  not  of  any 
appeals  to  sentiment,  nor  even 
to  principles,  but  in  face  of  the 
as  good  as  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  the  important  Powers 
of  the  world  that  they  would 
not  allow  one  belligerent  to 
take  the  goods  of  the  subjects 
of  another  out  of  their  ships. 
The  real  question  which  the 
British  Government  had  to 
consider  was  whether  it  was 
prepared  to  risk  adding  the 
United  States  or  other  for- 
midable Power  to  the  enemy 
whom  it  might  be  already 
fighting.  It  had  a  precedent 
to  follow  when  it  decided  that 
the  risk  was  too  great  to  be 
incurred.  During  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  the 
Baltic  States  formed  the 
famous  Armed  Neutrality  to 
protect  themselves  against  the 
excesses  of  all  belligerents. 
The  British  Government  had 
excellent  reasons  for  being  un- 
willing to  incur  the  hostility 
of  any  of  them,  and  it  evi- 
dently desired  to  obtain  the 
goodwill  of  Catharine  of  Russia. 
To  please  her  it  ordered  its 
naval  officers  to  let  her  mer- 
chant ships  pass  even  when 
there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  carrying 
French  goods.  In  fact,  it 
tacitly  dropped  its  most  cher- 
ished "  right  "  from  fear.  In 
1856  it  only  decided  to  do  in 
peace,  and  frankly,  what  it 
had  done  between  1780  and 
1783  under  compulsion. 

Another  irrelevance  comes 
from  the  privateer.  But  he 
has  passed  to  history  also,  in 
company  with  the  kindred 
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figures  of  the  Pirate,  the 
Buccaneer,  and  the  Slaver. 
And  for  an  excellent  reason. 
JSTo  vessel,  which  would  not  be 
far  too  costly  for  private  capi- 
talists, could  hope  to  under- 
take privateering  ventures  in 
these  days  of  swift  packets 
and  twelve-knot  tramps.  On 
the  point  of  contraband  of 
war  nothing  need  be  said, 
except  that  it  does  not  touch 
our  subject  at  all.  What 
we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
the  belligerent  in  a  naval 
war,  who  enforces  commercial 
blockade  and  captures  his 
enemy's  trading  vessels,  does 
not  do  himself  as  much  in- 
jury as  he  does  his  enemy. 
Lord  Loreburn,  Mr  Hirst,  and 
writers  whom  they  quote,  or 
who  adhere  to  them,  maintain 
that  he  does.  A  very  favourite 
argument  with  them  is  that 
the  extension  of  international 
maritime  insurance  has  brought 
about  a  eommunity  of  interest 
which  makes  it  certain  that 
the  loss  inflicted  by  the  capture 
of  a  prize  will  recoil  on  the 
countrymen  of  the  captor.  It 
would  be  both  inaccurate  and 
discourteous  to  assume  that 
they  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  point  out  that 
they  do  not  sufficiently  allow 
for,  the  facts  that  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Insurance  is 
no  novelty  of  our  days,  and 
that  the  true  incidence  of  loss 
by  capture  was  examined  and 
judged  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

Until  1741  British  under- 
writers insured  foreign  vessels 
in  peace  and  in  war  without 
question.  In  that  year  Sir 


Robert  Walpole  introduced  a 
Bill  which  would  have  re- 
stricted their  freedom.  It  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  John 
Barnard,  a  great  authority  in 
his  day  on  commercial  quest- 
ions, and  though  the  second 
reading  was  carried  it  was 
counted  out  in  Committee. 
Our  underwriters  insured 
French  vessels  all  through  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
In  December  1747  another  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Mr  Nugent 
to  forbid  the  practice.  It  was 
carried  in  the  following  year. 
Those  who  think  that  there 
is  any  novelty  in  International 
Insurance  may  be  recommended 
to  read  Dr  Johnson's  report  of 
the  Debate,  which  is  to  be  easily 
found  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  '  Parlia- 
mentary History,'  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  Solicitor-General 
Murray,  the  great  Lord  Mans- 
field of  after-days.  The  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  Johnson's 
Reports  was  not  denied,  and 
we  know  that  he  was  supplied 
with  notes  by  the  speakers. 
Then,  as  always,  Murray  went 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He 
had  to  deal  with  opponents 
who  were  much  swayed  by 
emotion,  and  who  were  shocked 
to  think  that  our  underwriters 
were  helping  our  enemies.  He 
called  their  attention  to  the 
elementary  facts  that  the 
premiums  paid  for  insurance 
were  in  proportion  to  the  risk, 
that  our  underwriters  issued 
the  policies  because  they  saw 
their  advantage  in  doing  so, 
which  meant  that  when  all 
claims  were  satisfied  a  balance 
remained  in  favour  of  British 
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trade,  and  that  if  this  form  of 
industry  was  forbidden  to  us, 
our  foreign  customers  would 
insure  themselves  or  go  else- 
where, with  the  probable  result 
that  they  would  not  return  to 
our  "  shop  "  on  the  restoration 
of  peace.  He  went  011  to 
say  :— 

"  Having  mentioned  the  war,  sir, 
I  must  observe  that  our  success  at 
sea  this  last  summer  makes  it  more 
unnecessary  for  us  to  think  of  such  a 
regulation  now,  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  war  began  ;  and 
if  Providence  should  favour  us  with 
the  same  success  next  summer,  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  prohibit 
insurances  upon  French  ships,  for  it 
will  raise  the  price  of  insurance  so 
high  that  no  man,  either  in  France 
or  anywhere  else,  will  think  of  send- 
ing goods  by  any  such  ship.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  if  by  the  success  of  our 
squadrons  and  cruisers  we  should  be 
able  to  raise  the  price  of  insurance 
upon  French  ships  to  such  a  height 
that  no  trade  can  bear  it,  we  shall 
much  more  effectually  and  safely  put 
an  end  to  the  French  commerce,  at 
least  in  their  own  ships,  than  we  can 
do  by  this  regulation." 

Emotion  had  its  way,  and 
the  Bill  was  passed  in  1748. 
Four  years  later,  Beckford — 
the  friend  of  Wilkes  and  father 
of  "  Vathek," — speaking  against 
a  very  similar  Bill,  declared  that 
the  measure  passed  in  1748  had 
had  the  very  effect  predicted 
by  Murray.  It  had  stimu- 
lated the  foreign  insurer  to  find 
another  "shop,"  since  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  to  ours. 
The  nature  of  things  has  not 
altered  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Now,  as 
then,  our  underwriters  would 
receive  remunerative  premiums 
from  international  insurance 
so  long  as  our  enemy's  trade 


was  carried  on  the  sea.  When 
the  .Navy  makes  all  maritime 
commerce  very  dangerous  for 
him,  the  price  of  insurance  will 
rise  to  a  figure  which  no  trade 
could  bear.  The  extension  of 
that  form  of  business  in  modern 
times  cannot  alter  the  condi- 
tions in  which  it  must  be  con- 
ducted. 

So  long  as  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea  is  practised, 
we  have,  of  course,  to  face  the 
loss  of  our  own.  Lord  Lore- 
burn  states  that  side  of  the 
question  in  his  letter  to  'The 
Times '  so  forcibly  that  no 
better  words  can  be  found. 
The  italics  are  mine. 

"  Imagine  this  country  engaged  in 
a  protracted  and  indecisive  naval 
campaign.  Foreign  nations  would 
soon  cease  to  load  tbeir  goods  in 
British  ships,  because,  though  the 
goods  could  not  be  confiscated,  the 
ship  might  be  captured,  and  the 
owners  of  cargo  would  necessarily 
suffer  delay  and  depreciation  and  the 
cost  of  transhipment.  They  would 
employ  foreign  ships  free  from  war 
risks.  So  would  our  own  merchants 
for  a  different  reason,  namely,  that 
under  the  Declaration  of  Pai  is  British 
merchandise  carried  in  a  neutral 
vessel  in  a  state  of  war  is  exempt 
from  capture,  while  British  merchan- 
dise carried  in  a  British  vessel  is 
liable  to  capture  by  the  enemy. 
Any  one  may  easily  conjecture  the 
rates  of  freight  that  u-onld  be  demanded 
by  foreign  shipowners  if  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  so  commanding 
a  position.  And  are  there  enough 
foreign  ships  to  do  the  work  ?  If  not, 
our  own  merchant-ship  would  have 
to  go  out  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers  ;  but  at  what  pre- 
mium for  insurance  ?  Who  can  com- 
pute the  effect  of  such  a  situation  on 
prices  of  necessaries  of  life  and 
industry  ?  or  the  difficulty  of  recover- 
ing on  the  conclusion  of  peace  the 
carrying  trade  which  war  might  so 
easily  cripple  or  destroy  1  The  bold- 
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est  Minister  might  well  flinch  from 
continuing  a  war  with  short  supplies 
and  famine  prices  at  home.  Well, 
but  all  this  would  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  rule  allowing  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea,  and  could 
not  occur  if  that  rule  were  altered. 
For  I  believe  an  effective  blockade 
of  the  British  Isles  is  impracticable." 

The  last  sentence  is  curious, 
and  leaves  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  Lord  Loreburn 
had  thought  out  the  conditions 
of  naval  warfare.  Of  course, 
a  blockade  of  the  British  Isles 
could  not  be  so  much  as 
attempted  till  the  British  fleet 
had  been  completely  beaten  off 
the  sea,  and  when  that  had 
happened  all  would  be  lost. 
But  what  is  not  less  curious  is 
that  Lord  Loreburn  did  not 
see  one  very  obvious  deduction 
which  our  possible  enemy  might 
be  expected  to  make  from  his 
forcible  statement  of  the  case. 
Surely  it  is  that  whoever  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  would 
be  very  foolish  if  he  did  not 
do  his  best  to  provide  himself 
with  a  fleet  which  could  hope 
to  maintain  "  a  protracted  and 
indecisive  naval  campaign"; 
and  that  if  he  did  consent  to  the 
immunity  of  private  property 
at  sea  from  capture,  he  would 
deprive  himself  of  his  very  best 
means  of  forcing  Great  Britain 
to  make  an  unfavourable  peace. 
In  his  Appendix  E  to  Lord 
Loreburn's  letter,  Mr  Hirst 
quotes  a  passage  from  Jeffer- 
son's Memoirs,  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  appreciate 
the  full  force.  Mr  Jefferson 
tells  us  how  in  1784  the 
American  envoys  endeavoured 
to  arrange  a  set  of  treaties  by 


which  merchant-ships  and  their 
cargoes  should  be  exempted 
from  capture.  The  British 
Government  would  not  hear  of 
the  proposal.  The  Count  of 
Vergennes,  who  spoke  for 
France,  smiled  and  put  the 
question  by.  "  Old  Frederic  of 
Prussia  met  us  cordially  and 
without  hesitation."  No  doubt 
he  did.  He  had  no  navy,  and 
therefore  could  make  no  cap- 
tures. He  had  merchant-ships, 
and  they  were  liable  to  be 
taken.  He  had  no  objection  to 
make  a  treaty  by  which  he 
renounced  nothing  and  might 
gain  something.  "  El  Diablo 
sabe  mucho  porque  es  viejo  "  is 
a  good  shrewd  Spanish  proverb 
— The  Devil  knows  a  deal,  for 
he  is  old,— and  by  1784  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  a  vast 
and  varied  experience.  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  navies, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  part 
with  the  power  to  use  them. 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  naval  powers  to-day  would 
think  otherwise  than  they  did 
in  1784  ? 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
Lord  Loreburn's  words  is  that 
we  are  to  see  to  it  that  the 
British  navy  is  of  such 
strength  and  quality  as  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  "a  pro- 
tracted and  indecisive  naval 
campaign  "  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us,  more 
than  on  any  country  which 
has  a  land  frontier  and  can 
trade  without  crossing  the 
water,  to  keep  the  seas  round 
our  shore  free  from  armed 
intruders.  We  must  do  the 
work,  for  unless  we  do  there 
will  be  no  possibility  for  us  of 
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using  our  army  abroad,  keep- 
ing our  trade  going,  and  main- 
taining the  connection  with 
our  oversea  possessions.  And 
the  effectual  way  of  achieving 
an  indispensable  task  is  to 
drive  the  enemy's  warships  off 
the  sea,  to  blockade  his  ports, 
to  patrol  his  coast.  The  power 
we  can  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose will  also  avail  to  suspend 
his  trade,  and  force  him  to 
peace  by  distress.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  work  can 
be  done  easily,  without  check 
here  and  there,  or  without  loss 
to  ourselves.  If  you  play  at 
bowls,  as  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  has  it,  you  must  look 
out  for  rubbers.  In  the  war 
with  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  our  loss  by  cap- 


ture was,  year  in  year  out, 
about  equal  to  the  normal  loss 
by  shipwreck  and  collision. 
So  it  may  well  be  in  some  war 
of  the  future.  That  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  we  should 
neither  be  negligent  in  prepar- 
ation nor  yet  rush  frivolously 
into  conflict.  But  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  renounce 
the  right  to  make  use  of  a 
means  of  subduing  our  enemies 
which  has  been  often  proved 
to  be  effective ;  which,  more- 
over, could  not  be  resigned 
except  at  the  cost  of  a  vast 
addition  to  our  noil  -  naval 
armaments,  and  by  incurring 
the  obligation  to  conduct  all 
wars  by  huge  armies  and 
invasions. 

DAVID  HANNAY. 
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M  I  It  A  G  E. 


EDMUND    CANDLEK. 


THE  evening  sun  fell  slant- 
ingly over  the  plain,  but  there 
was  no  shade  or  coolness.  The 
earth  looked  like  some  debris 
from  a  kiln  with  the  dull  heat 
still  in  it. 

A  clear  desert  with  some 
breadth  of  view,  or  with  some 
romance  or  challenge  in  it, 
would  have  been  more  toler- 
able, but  this  was  a  kind  of 
interminable  neglected  back- 
yard, dug  up  everywhere  with 
holes  like  borrow -pits,  hard 
and  gritty,  with  barely  a  tree. 
The  burnt  stones  and  crumb- 
ling clods  of  earth  emitted 
rays,  and  the  heat-haze  hung 
over  it  like  a  malignant  ex- 
halation. A  few  stunted  kikar- 
trees  were  the  only  growth,  all 
thorn  with  their  lower  branches 
nibbled  at  by  straining  camels, 
or  stripped  and  torn  and 
wounded  for  goats'  provender 
or  mean  wood-fires.  Even  the 
vulture  huddled  in  the  thin 
branches  was  distressed  by 
the  heat,  and  sat  brooding  as 
if  he  were  going  to  tumble  for- 
ward from  his  perch,  eyes 
blinking,  beak  gaping,  and  his 
ugly  puffed  fleshy  neck  strain- 
ing for  ease. 

Selim  slithered  along  over 
the  broken  ground  with  a  tired 
shuffling  amble  till  Hallowes 
felt  as  if  he  were  sitting  over 
the  screw  of  a  tramp  steamer 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  heat  and 
hardness  of  the  earth  seemed 
to  run  up  his  pony's  legs  and 
jar  him  from  the  knee  to  the 


spine.  Hallowes  was  so  angry 
he  almost  forgot  his  love  for 
the  beast,  and  spoke  to  him 
aloud  as  men  do  who  live 
alone. 

"  Selim,  Selim,  you  brute, 
can't  you  put  one  foot  after 
another  ?  Don't  slither.  Hold 
up.  There  you  were  nearly 
down.  Do  you  want  to  break 
master's  neck  like  that  under- 
bred goose-rumped  brute  that 
killed  Gale?" 

He  touched  him  with  the 
spur,  and  Selim  broke  into  a 
reluctant  trot,  and  then  a 
false  canter,  bringing  his  near 
foot  down  with  a  jar  that 
brought  the  sweat  to  Hal- 
lowes' brow.  He  saw  a  sad 
reproachful  eye  looking  round 
at  him  from  under  a  drooping 
head  and  ears  unwontedly 
turned  back.  A  twinge  of  re- 
morse through  his  fingers 
brought  the  pony  to  a  stand- 
still and  he  swung  half  round. 

"  No,  no,  not  yet.  We  must 
go  on.  As  far  as  the  sand- 
hill." 

Selim  shuffled  on,  and  the 
old  greyhound  Vim  who  had 
belonged  to  Gale  loped  along 
behind. 

Hallowes  thought  of  the  hills 
where  three  weeks  before  Selim 
had  danced  till  he  gave  him 
rein,  and  then  progressed  with 
smooth  easy  bounds.  He  re- 
membered that  near  foot  in  the 
air  right  under  the  shoulders, 
and  the  cocked  ears  and  side- 
ways-looking eye  staring  at 
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other  live  things  as  if  they 
were  uncouth,  and  shying  for 
very  vanity  with  assumed  dis- 
gust as  a  generous  high-bred 
Arab  should.  Hallowes  had 
gone  through  much  the  same 
transformation  himself. 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,  I  ex- 
pect I  slouch  too,"  he  said,  and 
patted  Selirn  on  the  neck.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  pony  converted 
his  amble  into  a  walk,  and 
Hallowes  fell  to  thinking  of 
Gale,  whose  place  he  had  been 
called  down  from  the  hills  to 
fill  at  three  days'  notice.  Gale 
had  booked  his  passage  and 
was  to  have  sailed  in  a  week, 
but  he  had  broken  his  neck. 
Hallowes  wondered  what  the 
side-saddle  was  doing  at  his 
auction.  Then  he  looked  round 
through  the  haze,  and  began 
to  wonder  what  odd  scene- 
shifting  instinct  of  Providence 
had  brought  Gale  or  himself 
to  Raunga.  He  thought  of 
the  few  petty  cases  which  had 
come  up  to  him  and  the  tangle 
of  lies  in  which  the  issue  was 
wrapped  and  his  own  fumbling 
judgments.  All  reason  for 
existence  in  .Raunga  seemed  to 
be  slipping  away.  Effort  in 
such  a  place  was  in  dismal 
disproportion  to  result,  and 
even  if  right  and  wrong  could 
be  sifted  at  118°  in  the  shade 
it  was  hard  to  think  of  oneself 
and  one's  work  as  real.  The 
indigenes  yielded  patiently  to 
circumstances,  but  the  alien 
must  be  always  striking  at 
invulnerable  nothings. 

Presently  he  came  through 
the  swimming  haze  to  a  clump 
of  trees  by  a  well  and  a  parched, 
blistered  village.  A  pair  of 
gentle-eyed  yoked  bullocks  re- 


volved solemnly  as  they  trod  a 
heap  of  corn,  and  a  group  of 
villagers  sat  by  watching. 
Hallowes  stopped  and  asked 
them  the  name  of  the  village. 
The  slow,  resigned  melancholy 
of  their  voices  heightened  his 
feeling  of  the  unreality  of 
things.  They  were  far  away, 
partitioned  off  from  life,  answer- 
ing him  from  the  other  side  of 
an  invisible  grating,  beyond 
which  no  human  emotion  had 
entered.  Distress  was  as  foreign 
to  them  as  hope.  You  might 
believe  they  buried  and  gave 
birth  indifferently, 

"  Whose  is  this  well  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  What  is  this  ?  " 

"A  well." 

"  To  whom  is  it  ?  " 

"To  the  Sirdar-ji."  And 
a  lean,  vacuous  -  intense  man 
pointed  with  an  apostolic 
finger  to  the  largest  house. 

Hallowes  persuaded  Selim  to 
proceed,  and  the  dirge  of  a 
Persian  wheel  pursued  him 
along  the  dusty  cart-rut,  moan- 
ing in  dissonant  rhythm,  hymn- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  place. 

In  the  open  sand  beyond  the 
village  Selim  stood  still,  his 
pricked  ears  pointed  at  a  dis- 
tant herd  of  ravine  deer.  He 
had  seen  them  before  Vim. 
Habit  was  strong  in  him,  and 
he  cantered  off  lazily  towards 
them.  Old  Vim  bore  ahead. 
Hallowes  was  glad  of  the  stimu- 
lus he  could  not  give.  The 
slack  herd  rose  and  stared  at 
the  dust  they  raised ;  they 
stood  waiting  incredulously  a 
moment  and  then  broke  off, 
but  without  conviction.  They 
knew  it  was  not  serious.  Vim 
soon  yielded  to  the  heat,  and  it 
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became  an  uneasy  stalk  rather 
than  a  chase.  The  chinkara 
kept  up  a  running  reconnais- 
sance in  front,  veering  and 
turning  and  standing  about, 
looking  back  at  them  more 
curious  than  frightened. 

So  they  circled  round,  lost 
to  all  direction,  until  Hallowes 
saw  a  low  sandhill,  mountain- 
ous in  that  vast  desolation, 
and  walked  Selim  towards  it. 
He  dismounted,  rubbed  the 
lather  off  the  beast  with  a 
handful  of  dead  ak  leaves,  tied 
the  reins  in  a  knot  and  threw 
them  over  his  neck  and  let 
him  loose.  Then  he  lay  down 
flat  in  the  sand  and  surveyed 
the  country.  Vim  disposed 
himself  painfully  on  the  ground 
and  would  not  come  near.  The 
herd  was  still  moving,  indis- 
tinguishable almost  in  the  light 
sandy  soil  but  for  the  dust  they 
raised,  except  now  and  then 
when  they  crossed  the  brown 
stubble  that  had  been  a  crop, 
and  their  white  bellies  showed 
up  against  it.  Nothing  else 
moved  in  that  wide  horizon 
save  a  dust-blur  on  the  right 
which  resolved  itself  as  it  came 
nearer  into  a  figure  on  horse- 
back, some  old  Sirdar  on  an 
ambling  tat,  followed  by  a 
servant  who  strode  behind 
carrying  a  staff,  and  far  in 
his  wake  a  bundle  of  an  old 
woman  sitting  sideways  on  the 
tail  of  an  ass.  It  was  like  a 
scrap  out  of  some  old  Eastern 
allegory  of  the  nothingness  of 
life,  and  the  whence  and  the 
whither. 

The  sun  had  become  part  of 
a  burning  cloud  on  the  western 
horizon,  and  out  of  it  inter- 
mittent blasts  of  hot  air  swept 


over  the  sandhill  like  a  current 
from  a  furnace  carrying  sting- 
ing particles  of  sand  and  grit. 
Hallowes  turned  his  face  from 
it,  and  shut  his  eyes.  If  the 
dust-storm  that  was  gathering 
came,  the  lee  of  the  mound 
would  be  the  best  place  for 
him.  He  stiffened  himself  for 
resistance,  and  lay  still  listen- 
ing to  the  distant  rumble 
of  thunder,  but  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  it  was  on  a 
scene  of  unbelievable  peace. 
He  saw  a  river  beneath  him, 
and  a  girl  in  a  boat  moored  to 
the  bank.  It  was  a  sweet 
face,  the  smile  rather  sad,  grey 
eyes  and  harvest  hair,  and  she 
wore  a  grey  dress  and  a  straw 
hat  with  red  poppies  in  it. 
Hallowes  knew  somehow  that 
she  had  come  down  a  path 
through  the  yellow  corn,  past 
a  little  old  church  with  a  round 
flint  tower  which  one  could 
just  see  over  the  alders  across 
the  river.  How  dark  the  alder- 
twigs  were  and  how  black  the 
water  under  the  shadow  !  The 
whirligig  insects  skimmed  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  shade  in  the 
sun.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream  the  submerged  water- 
lily  leaves  swayed  slowly  up 
and  down  with  the  current, 
curled  and  wrinkled  and 
covered  with  green  slime,  and 
small  fish  swam  in  between 
and  darted  back  again  at  the 
shadow  of  her  hat  in  the  boat. 
She  leant  over  the  stern  and 
watched  them  in  the  clear 
water,  and  a  spray  of  forget-me- 
not  which  she  had  been  paint- 
ing lay  on  the  thwart.  The 
far  bank  was  fringed  with 
them  to  the  water's  edge 
where  they  peeped  under  the 
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burnished  leaves  and  rusty  seed 
spikes  of  a  great  dock.  Hal- 
lo wes  felt  a  breath  of  cool  air  ; 
he  heard  the  ripple  lap  against 
the  boat ;  he  saw  the  reflection 
of  a  soft  blue  English  sky, 
streaked  with  herring  -  bone 
clouds. 

Then  Selim  nosed  him,  and 
he  waked  to  the  leaden  reality. 
He  saw  the  old  Sikh  again  on 
his  ambling  tat ;  the  servant 
strode  behind ;  the  old  bundle 
followed  in  the  wake  on  the 
tail  of  the  ass.  It  was  the 
strangest  thing  in  the  world ; 
he  could  not  have  been  asleep. 
The  group  had  hardly  moved 
beyond  the  kikar  clump.  He 
had  been  awake  all  the  time, 
only  a  little  drowsy  and  tired. 
What,  then,  was  this  floating 
picture  that  had  crossed  his 
vision  ?  The  deadly  horizon  of 
sand  and  starved  kikar-trees 
may  have  rimmed  it ;  he  did 
not  know.  He  had  seen  noth- 
ing but  the  girl  in  the  boat, 
and  the  water  and  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  on  the  bank, 
and  the  cornfield  and  the 
church  behind  with  its  round 
flint  tower,  yet  he  had  been 
conscious  of  a  great  deal  more. 
It  was  all  clearer  than  a 
dream,  yet  unlike  anything  he 
had  ever  dreamt ;  for  he  knew 
all  the  while  that  he  was  lying 
on  the  hot  sand,  and  that  Selim 
was  nosing  about  behind.  His 
eyes  had  been  wide  open.  If 
he  had  shut  them  he  would 
have  lost  the  picture.  And  he 
bad  been  filled  with  wonder; 
it  could  not  have  been  a  dream. 
Dreams  are  a  matter  of  course 
while  they  last.  The  brain  re- 
ceives new  images  and  asks  no 
questions.  But  he  had  been 


filled  with  wonder.  Besides, 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  aware 
of  things  he  had  not  really 
seen,  and  could  not  have  seen : 
the  porch  of  the  church  on  the 
hill,  the  path  she  had  followed 
through  the  corn.  And  how 
could  he  have  seen  the  girl  in 
the  boat  and  the  fish  in  the 
stream  at  the  same  time? 
Was  this  part  of  the  bizarre 
perspective  of  dreams?  He 
had  watched  a  shoal  of  roach 
nosing  slowly  up-stream  under 
the  floating  arrowhead.  There 
was  one  old  veteran  with  a 
scarred  tail  and  fin.  He  knew 
the  way  they  circled  round 
and  swam,  darting  back  every 
now  and  then,  to  come  up 
again  with  the  same  slow,  easy, 
leisurely  pomp.  And  he  knew 
the  kind  of  country.  He  was 
born  in  it.  He  remembered 
the  strong  reek  of  fleabaue 
and  water-mint  in  the  dykes, 
the  pollard-willows,  with  the 
bird  -  sown  gooseberry  -  bushes 
and  woody-nightshade  in  the 
boles,  and  the  clipped  tufted 
elms  in  the  hedgerows  over 
the  valley. 

He  climbed  on  to  Selim,  and 
gave  him  his  head  to  find  his 
way  home.  Old  Vim  stood 
apart  whining,  and  refused  to 
come  near.  It  was  almost 
dark.  All  the  sand  of  the  de- 
sert seemed  to  be  gathered  into 
the  air.  There  was  no  after- 
glow to  guide  him,  but  every 
now  and  then  flashes  of  light- 
ning illumined  the  gritty  waste 
and  revealed  every  pin-point  of 
the  thin  etched  foliage  of  the 
kikar-trees.  The  heat  became 
more  intense.  Hallowes  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  it.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  river  scene 
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and  the  girl's  face,  so  fresh  and 
cool  and  calm,  and  the  sweet 
sadness  of  her  eyes  and  the 
richness  of  her  hair.  It  must 
have  been  some  brain-mirage, 
born  of  the  heat.  He  could  not 
forget  the  face — he  felt  that 
he  had  seen  it  or  thought  of  it 
before ;  it  haunted  him  as  he 
clung  to  the  saddle,  his  eyes 
shut  and  his  head  bent  low 
against  the  face  of  the  blast 
that  almost  blew  him  out  of 
his  seat.  A  few  heavy  drops 
of  rain  struck  the  ground  and 
raised  a  tantalising  smell  of 
wet  earth.  It  was  the  fag-end 
of  the  dust-storm,  which  was 
half  spent  before  it  reached 


him.  Presently  he  heard  the 
sound  of  human  voices.  Selim 
had  steered  him  to  the  village. 
He  called  out  into  the  dark- 
ness— 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Haunga  ?  " 

"It  is  near." 

"Is  it  this  way?" 

"Ha-ji." 

"Is  it  that  way?" 

"Ha-ji." 

"Is  it  two  kos?" 

"Ha-ji." 

"Is  it  ten  kos?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  ten  kos." 

"But  you  said  it  was  two 
k6s." 

"Ha-ji,  having  gone  a  little 
way  you  arrive." 


II. 


In  the  morning  Hallowes 
looked  out  on  the  brown  waste 
that  was  called  a  garden.  It 
had  been  a  sleepless  night. 
Already  the  first  broad  level 
bands  of  sunlight  licked  the 
earth  with  a  thin  sickly  flame, 
like  the  tentacles  of  some  fire- 
monster  stretching  out  to  hold 
the  bare  caked  mud  and  sand 
in  a  slow,  inexorable  grasp, 
leaving  scars  that  burnt  all 
night. 

It  was  a  blistering,  feverish 
June.  Even  the  brain-fever 
bird  and  coppersmith  were 
quelled.  Wood  and  metal  were 
hot  to  the  touch  till  morning. 
Day  followed  day  with  little 
change.  Hallowes  used  to  get 
up  at  half-past  five  feeling  as 
tired  as  at  any  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  He  had 
tea  before  six,  then  office  till 
noon,  after  which  breakfast 
and  lunch  in  one  meal.  Then 


such  sleep  as  he  could  capture, 
— it  was  generally  heavier  than 
at  night.  Tea  at  five,  and 
afterwards  a  ride  into  the  de- 
solation. There  were  no  other 
Englishmen  in  Raunga,  but 
Hallowes  remembered  that 
Cartwright,  the  camel  regis- 
tration officer,  was  passing 
through.  He  would  ask  him 
to  dine,  and  they  would  ride 
together  in  the  evening. 

At  half-past  five  Cartwright 
came,  and  the  two  started  out 
in  the  fierce  heat  over  the 
blistering  sand.  Hallowes  pro- 
posed that  they  should  chase 
chinkara ;  it  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  sport  that  Raunga 
offered,  and  he  turned  Selim 
towards  the  sandhill  which  was 
never  out  of  his  mind.  Their 
ponies  stumbled  along  over  the 
gritty  hummocky  ground,  past 
the  vulture-laden  kikar-trees,  to 
the  village  where  the  same 
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patient  oxen  were  treading  the 
corn  and  the  same  melancholy 
group  sat  watching  them.  In 
the  open  country  beyond 
Hallo wes  rode  straight  for  the 
sandhill.  Cartwright  by  his 
side  pointed  to  it,  saying — 

"  That  is  where  Gale  went 
out.  He  was  chivying  chin- 
kara  ;  his  horse  put  his  foot  in 
a  hole  and  came  down  with 
him.  They  found  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mound  with  his 
hat  off,  and  it  was  a  hundred 
and  anything  in  the  shade ; 
this  poor  old  hound  must  have 
seen  it.  Booked  his  passage 
and  all,  poor  devil !  " 

"  Was  it  concussion  or  sun- 
stroke, or  did  he  break  his 
neck?" 

But  before  Cartwright  could 
answer  his  horse  shied  violently 
as  the  herd,  awakened  from 
sleep,  broke  out  of  the  bushes 
by  their  side.  Cartwright  was 
off  on  their  heels,  but  Hallowes 
held  Selim  in  until  he  saw  the 
herd  divide.  Then  he  rode 
after  the  other  half  at  right 
angles,  purposely  giving  Cart- 
wright the  slip.  He  longed  for 
the  sandhill,  and  when  the 
dust-blur  in  which  his  friend's 
horse  was  hidden  had  dis- 
appeared beyond  the  ak  scrub 
he  turned  back  to  it. 

Old  Vim  stood  irresolute, 
looking  now  at  the  herd  and 
now  at  his  master.  Then  he 
disposed  himself  stiffly  on  the 
ground,  laying  his  dejected 
nozzle  between  his  paws.  Every 
now  and  then  he  lifted  his  head 
and  whined. 

Hallowes  stretched  himself 
out  flat  in  the  sand  again,  and 
strained  his  eyes  over  the 
waste,  expecting  the  haze  to 


disperse  and  resolve  itself  into 
the  mirage.  There  was  no 
living  thing  in  sight,  save  a 
distant  camel  straining  at  a 
kikar-tree  and  the  shimmering 
white  bellies  of  the  scattered 
herd  springing  over  the  burnt 
stubble.  He  shut  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  concentrate  his  mind 
on  the  vision  he  had  seen, 
hoping  vainly  to  recapture  it, 
until  he  fancied  he  felt  the  cool 
breeze  in  his  face  and  heard  the 
water  lapping  against  the  boat 
and  saw  the  girl  looking  down 
into  the  stream  with  sad 
patient  eyes.  But  he  could  not 
see  her  clearly — the  whole  pic- 
ture was  blurred ;  it  was  but 
a  shadow,  a  reflection  in  his 
mind  of  the  first  image.  It  was 
fading  when  he  heard  Selim, 
who  had  come  up  behind, 
rolling  in  the  sand.  He  spoke 
a  reproachful  word  to  the 
beast,  who  rose  and  shook  him- 
self. Then  he  looked  to  the 
girths,  mounted  and  turned  his 
head  home,  feeling  that  he 
would  not  see  the  river  or  the 
church  or  the  girl's  face  again. 
When  Hallowes  reached  the 
bungalow  Cartwright  had  re- 
turned, but  he  did  not  join  him 
at  once.  Instead  he  took  a 
lamp  into  the  office  and  ex- 
amined the  warped  insect-eaten 
photographs  on  the  wall  which 
had  not  been  sent  home  with 
the  rest  of  Gale's  belongings. 
They  were  all  of  the  marsh 
country.  There  were  Hickling 
Staithe  and  Horsey  Dyke,  S. 
Benet's  Abbey  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Thurne  at  Potter 
Heigham,  but  he  was  looking 
for  the  little  flint  church  on  the 
hill  above  the  narrow  alder- 
fringed  valley. 
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They  dined  outside  in  spite 
of  the  threatening  dust-storm, 
in  duck  trousers  and  soft 
cotton  shirts.  The  veriest 
fanatic  of  stiff  linen  yielded  to 
the  spirit  of  June  in  Raunga. 
Ice  mitigated  their  sufferings, 
and  a  silent  man  stood  behind 
each  chair  swinging  a  fan  on  a 
long  stick.  The  cook  gave 
them  of  his  best — three  dishes 
from  the  stringy  goat  of  the 
dhak  jungle,  relieved  by 
dainties  out  of  tins.  And  they 
talked  of  many  things — golf 
hotels,  home  cricket,  oorial 
shooting  in  the  Salt  Range, 
the  nature  of  the  camel,  trans- 
port in  Somaliland  where 
Cartwright  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  an  M.I.  corps;  and  all 
the  while  Hallowes  was  think- 
ing of  the  sandhill  and  Gale. 
Cartwright  had  met  him  on  his 
last  tour,  but  all  Hallowes 
could  discover  from  him  was 
that  Gale  was  a  "  good  sort," 
and  he  believed  he  was  engaged 
to  a  girl  at  home. 

"  That  would  explain  the 
side-saddle,"  Hallowes  said. 
"  Do  you  know  who  she  was  ?  " 

"No,  I  believe  she  lived  in 
Norfolk  somewhere.  He  told 
me  he  was  going  there  first." 

Cartwright  made  an  un- 
successful jab  with  his  knife 
at  his  goat  -  steak  and  added, 
"  He  seemed  glad  to  be  going 
home." 

Hallowes  smiled.  The  in- 
adequacy of  it  was  dramatic. 

"It  was  rough  on  the  girl, 
too." 

Hallowes  agreed.  Evidently 
Cartwright  could  not  help  him. 
He  talked  camel  shop  for  an 
hour  before  they  turned  in. 

Hallowes  slept  in  the  garden, 


— or  rather,  he  did  not  sleep. 
Nor  did  he  really  lie  awake. 
His  mind  muddled  through  the 
night  incoherently  while  his 
body  made  automaton  -  like 
movements  in  search  of  ease, 
hitching  a  pyjama  leg  up  to 
the  knee ;  turning  a  pillow 
over  and  quickly  back  again, 
for  the  side  exposed  was  always 
hotter.  Sprinkling  water  on 
his  bed  and  throwing  open  his 
thin  cotton  coat  until  the  hot 
wind  chilled  him — impossible 
as  it  may  seem, — or  rather  part 
of  him,  for  he  felt  a  core  of  fire 
in  a  shell  of  ice.  Dragging  his 
bed  to  the  thin  shade  of  a 
kikar  -  tree  to  be  out  of  the 
moonlight  for  a  moment ;  tying 
a  sheet  to  the  mosquito-pole  to 
keep  off  its  light,  only  to  re- 
move it  again  because  it  was 
too  close  and  stuffy.  Lying  on 
the  hard  earth,  hoping  that 
the  softness  of  a  bed  might 
woo  him  to  sleep  afterwards. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  as  the  moon  was 
setting,  he  left  the  garden  for 
his  bed  on  the  roof.  There  he 
lay,  trying  to  woo  sleep  by 
thinking  of  clouds  chasing  one 
another  under  a  blue  sky  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  water,  but 
the  clouds  contracted  into  a 
small  arc  that  framed  a  grey 
flint  tower,  and  the  water 
shrank  into  the  little  stream 
with  the  dark  shadows  under 
the  alder-bushes  and  the  sub- 
merged water-lily  leaves  sway- 
ing with  the  current  under 
the  ripple.  He  thought  of 
an  infinity  of  sheep  passing 
through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  one 
after  another,  and  he  tried  to 
individualise  them :  one  was 
short-necked,  another  murky- 
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faced,  a  third  stood  in  the  gap 
and  looked  round  with  a  path- 
etic eye,  and  he  wondered 
where  the  trouble  lay,  and 
his  mind  was  slipping  away, 
wandering  to  the  sandhill, 
when  he  fastened  it  with  an 
effort  on  the  sheep  again.  It 
was  the  only  way.  He  saw 
an  old  ewe  scrambling  through 
the  gap  with  a  bramble  in  her 
fleece,  a  lamb  following  at  her 
heels.  But  it  was  no  good. 
They  all  came  out  into  the 
pasture  by  the  boat,  among 
the  burnished  dock-leaves  and 
the  meadow-sweet  and  for- 
get-me-not. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  been 
only  half  conscious  that  what 
he  had  seen  concerned  Gale. 
As  he  lay  awake  he  became 
sure  of  it.  The  first  vision 
was  objective,  call  it  what  you 
will,  a  projection,  a  modifica- 
tion of  space.  He  had  seen 
what  another  mind  had  seen, 
what  perhaps  it  was  now  seeing 
— things  in  the  air  created  by 
the  awful  yearning  of  a  spirit 
torn  from  its  strong  frame. 

The  faee  haunted  him, — he 
could  not  forget  it.  He  knew 
he  had  never  seen  it,  yet  it  was 
in  some  way  a  recollection  and 
not  of  long  ago.  He  thought 
it  was  in  some  picture  he  had 
seen,  but  where  he  could  not 
remember.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him.  He  lit  a  match 
and  stumbled  down  the  stairs 
from  the  roof,  dropping  sweat 
upon  the  hot  stones  of  the  floor. 


He  entered  the  room  where 
Gale  had  slept  and  where  they 
had  brought  him  in  ;  he  opened 
a  drawer  under  the  looking- 
glass  on  the  dressing  -  table. 
There,  among  a  collection  of 
old  stores'  catalogues,  almanacs, 
and  telegraph  forms  and  loose 
sheets  of  paper  he  found  three 
unmounted  photographs  of  a 
group  standing  under  trees. 
She  was  in  one  of  them,  calm, 
sweet,  and  peaceful, — a  face  to 
dream  of  always.  Amongst 
the  relies  a  sheet  of  paper 
caught  his  eye  with  something 
written  at  the  top  in  Gale's 
handwriting.  It  must  have 
been  something  he  had  been 
writing  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted, and  had  put  away  in 
the  drawer  to  finish  after- 
wards. It  had  no  beginning 
or  end. 

"in  the  one-mores  now.  The 
no-mores  begin  on  Wednesday. 
On  Wednesday  I  leave  for 
Karachi.  I'll  come  by  the  3.37, 
the  tea-train,  as  old  Betty  used 
to  say,  and  I'll  go  straight 
down  to  the  river.  Bring  the 
boat  to  the  Alder-Carr.  Wear 
the  brown  hat  with  the  poppies. 
We'll  make  tea  there  and  go 
up  to  the  house  afterwards. 
Darling,  it  will  be " 

Hallowes  folded  it  carefully 
and  put  it  in  an  envelope  with 
the  photographs.  Then  he 
ascended  the  hot  steps  on  to 
the  roof. 
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A     CAMPING    TRIP    IN     THE     SELKIRKS. 


IT  was  towards  the  end  of 
our  summer  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  Selkirks  that  we 
first  had  the  chance  of  a  camp- 
ing trip.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  have 
left  the  mountains  without 
adding  this  to  our  experiences, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
three  English  girls  to  go  off 
on  an  expedition  of  this  kind 
by  themselves. 

We  were  staying  at  a  primi- 
tive little  hotel  on  the  Arrow 
Lakes  when  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  friends  with 
some  people  named  Chanton, 
living  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  They  wanted  to  ex- 
plore Mt.  Baldie,  a  mountain 
of  about  9000  feet,  on  their 
side,  and  invited  us  to  join  their 
party.  A  few  days  later  we 
arrayed  ourselves  in  our  oldest 
clothes,  very  short  skirts,  loose 
blouses,  and  the  most  solid 
boots  in  our  possession,  and 
prepared  to  start.  With  us  we 
took  woollen  sweaters,  tooth- 
brushes, a  comb,  a  piece  of 
soap,  my  camera,  a  small 
tripod,  and  finally  a  little  flask 
of  whisky,  bitter  experience  in 
the  Rockies  having  taught  us 
that  it  is  well  to  be  prepared 
for  accidents. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock 
one  beautiful  morning  when  we 
rowed  across  the  lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles,  to  join  the 
Chantons.  They  were  busy 
dividing  up  the  provisions  into 
different  packs  to  be  carried 
by  some  of  the  party.  Our 
guide,  who  called  himself 
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Missouri,  I  believe  because  it 
was  the  name  of  his  native 
state,  seemed  a  most  attractive 
person.  He  was  very  strong 
and  handsome,  always  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  we  after- 
wards found  him  a  splendid 
camp-fire  entertainer.  Miss 
Chanton  and  another  girl  had 
adopted  a  more  professional 
mountaineering  dress  than  we  : 
instead  of  skirts,  they  wore 
heavy  cloth  knickers,  worsted 
stockings,  and  nailed  boots, 
while  to  complete  their  outfit 
they  had  men's  soft  felt  hats 
to  protect  them  from  the  blaz- 
ing sun. 

We  had  to  take  to  the  boats 
once  more  before  making  a  real 
start,  as  there  was  a  large 
creek  between  us  and  Mt. 
Baldie,  and  to  walk  round  it 
meant  many  miles.  When  we 
had  crossed  this  creek  we  tied 
up  the  boats  and  left  them  for 
our  return.  Then  Missouri 
with  his  rifle  and  an  enormous 
pack  on  his  back  led  the  way, 
and  off  we  went  uphill.  At 
first  it  was  fairly  steep,  but  we 
had  had  constant  practice  m 
climbing  for  many  weeks,  and 
did  not  mind  it  at  all.  There 
were  nine  of  us  altogether, 
including  one  little  girl  about 
fourteen  years  old  :  she  seemed 
to  be  rather  small,  but  proved 
to  be  quite  as  untiring  as  any 
of  us.  It  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  make  friends  when 
camping  out,  and  with  one 
exception  we  were  a  very 
united  party.  The  one  person 
who  made  herself  a  nuisance 
Q 
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was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  another 
English  girl.  She  had  come 
out  to  Canada  hoping  to  get 
a  post  of  some  kind,  and  in  the 
meantime  was  staying  with 
the  Chantous.  They  found 
"Lyddie"  a  great  trial,  and 
had  done  their  best  to  persuade 
her  not  to  attempt  the  expedi- 
tion. Even  this  first  climb 
seemed  too  much  for  her, 
and  every  few  minutes  she 
would  stop  by  the  way,  pant- 
ing and  wiping  her  streaming 
face. 

After  a  time  the  trail  be- 
came very  shady,  and  walking 
very  easy  in  consequence.  We 
had  agreed  to  lunch  at  Trout 
Stream,  where  long  ago  there 
had  been  a  camp,  but  when  we 
got  there  we  still  felt  so  fresh 
that  a  rest  seemed  absurd,  and 
we  begged  to  go  on  and  climb 
the  long  hill  in  front  of  xis. 
No  one  objected  except  Lyddie, 
so  we  stirred  her  up,  and  a 
little  later  found  ourselves  at 
the  top  of  this  hill,  quite  ready 
to  appreciate  lunch.  We  were 
told  to  make  the  most  of  our 
meat  sandwiches,  for  no  meat 
beyond  bacon  would  be  avail- 
able afterwards.  We  had 
about  an  hour's  rest  and 
started  off  again :  this  time 
we  three  girls  took  the  lead, 
as  the  trail  was  very  clearly 
marked.  Missouri  was  not  far 
behind,  so  that  when  in  doubt 
we  could  call  back  to  him. 
We  were  now  on  a  long 
corduroy  road  —  that  is,  one 
made  of  small  logs  laid  across 
the  road  at  even  distances. 
At  first  it  was  very  steep,  and 
in  places  so  wet  that  we  had 
to  scramble  up  the  banks  and 
push  our  way  through  the 


tangle  of  bushes  and  under- 
growth of  all  kinds,  to  avoid 
the  water.  It  was  here  that 
we  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  "Devil's  Club,"  a 
very  strong  plant  four  or  five 
feet  high,  which  looks  most 
tempting  to  cling  to  in  diffi- 
cult places,  but  which  is  covered 
with  dangerous  thorns :  these 
come  off  into  one's  hand  and 
work  their  way  into  the  fiesh, 
sometimes  so  far  that  the 
woodsmen  are  forced  to  have 
their  hands  amputated. 

It  began  to  get  very  dark 
now,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
storm  was  coming.  We  had 
planned  to  spend  the  first 
night  in  a  miner's  shack,  from 
which  we  were  still  some 
distance,  but  now  we  all 
hurried  on,  hoping  to  reach 
shelter  before  the  storm  burst 
upon  us.  We  did  not  quite 
manage  it,  and  were  still  a 
good  mile  from  the  shack  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  rain, 
or  rather  hail.  Enormous 
hailstones  rattled  round  us, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  under  some  trees. 
This,  however,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  huge  thunder-claps 
and  vivid  lightning,  and  it  was 
thought  wiser  to  go  on  our  way 
and  put  up  with  a  good  soak- 
ing. We  stumbled  on,  getting 
wetter  every  moment,  and  great 
was  our  joy  when  at  last  we 
sighted  a  small  clearing  and 
the  shack.  Missouri  forced 
open  the  door,  and  in  we  all 
went.  It  seemed  very  dark 
inside,  as  it  was  only  lighted 
by  two  minute  windows  placed 
very  high  up.  As  soon  as  we 
got  used  to  the  gloom  we 
found  that  the  shack  con- 
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sisted  of  one  fairly  largo  room 
with  four  broad  wooden  bunks 
at  the  end,  two  on  each  side, 
one  above  the  other,  very  like 
berths  on  a  steamer.  In  be- 
tween these  bunks  was  fixed  a 
long  narrow  table  with  benches 
on  two  sides.  The  front  part 
of  the  room  was  taken  up  with 
a  large  stove,  this  and  a  few 
wooden  boxes  which  served  as 
seats  making  up  the  entire 
furniture.  The  stove  was  soon 
lighted,  and  we  all  crowded 
round  to  get  dry, — no  easy 
matter,  for  pushing  through 
the  brush  in  that  heavy  shower 
had  left  us  as  wet  as  if  we  had 
walked  into  a  bath.  The  only 
way  of  drying  our  boots  was  to 
put  them  in  the  oven,  but  this 
stiffened  them  so  that  it  was 
hard  work  getting  into  them 
again.  Missouri  was  very 
much  in  his  element  in  the 
shack,  he  did  everything  so 
quickly  and  well.  By  the  time 
we  were  fairly  dry,  enough 
wood  was  chopped  to  last  us 
till  the  next  day,  and  prepara- 
tions were  begun  for  tea. 
Plenty  of  food  was  found  in 
the  shack,  which  was  often 
used  by  men  working  in  the 
mines  near  by.  Flour,  bacon, 
beans,  sugar,  prunes,  tea,  and 
several  tins  of  canned  fruit  we 
found  left  for  any  wanderers 
who  might  use  the  shack,  and 
our  party  seemed  to  have  no 
scruples  about  using  these 
things,  though  I  believe  they 
left  other  provisions  in  return. 
We  also  found  butter  and  eggs, 
but  they  had  been  waiting  too 
long  for  the  next  comers,  and 
had  to  be  promptly  removed  : 
still,  after  all,  butter  is  a  mere 
luxury  when  you  are  camping, 


and  the  fewer  luxuries  you 
have  the  prouder  you  feel  of 
yourself. 

Our  help  did  not  seem  to  be 
needed  in  getting  our  meal 
ready,  so  as  it  was  too  wet  to 
go  outside,  the  Chantons  gave 
us  a  lesson  in  candy-making. 
Nancy  and  I  had  never  seen 
pulling  candy  before,  and 
found  it  most  fascinating. 
The  warm  sticky  substance 
is  pulled  out  in  strips  of  about 
a  yard  long,  then  folded, 
twisted,  and  pulled  out  again  : 
this  process  may  go  on  for  an 
hour  or  more.  That  our  hands 
were  not  of  the  cleanest  seemed 
to  matter  little ;  it  does  not  do 
to  be  fussy  when  camping  out, 
and  so,  later  on,  round  the 
camp-fire,  the  candy  was  much 
appreciated.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  evening  meal  would  never  be 
ready — not  that  Missouri  was 
slow ;  he  was  above  reproach 
in  every  way,  but  we  were  all 
so  starved.  Still,  everything 
comes  to  those  who  wait,  and 
at  last  we  were  all  seated 
round  the  rickety  table  to 
enjoy  as  good  a  meal  as  the 
shack  could  provide.  A  large 
dish  of  hot  bacon,  a  thing  that 
usually  Nancy  and  I  hate,  was 
passed  round,  and  with  it 
potatoes  and  a  kind  of  tomato 
sauce,  which  had  to  take  the 
place  of  butter;  then  we  had 
tea  and  coffee,  stewed  prunes, 
and  the  last  of  the  rolls  which 
we  had  brought  with  us. 
There  were  plenty  of  enamel 
cups  and  plates,  but  knives 
and  forks  were  very  scarce, 
and  had  to  do  duty  in  many 
ways.  The  steel  forks  we 
found  a  great  trial ;  I  think 
we  disliked  them  more  than 
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anything  else  that  we  had  to 
endure. 

The  rain  had  ceased  by  the 
time  our  meal  was  over,  and 
we  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
stuffy  little  shack  into  the  fresh 
air.  We  all  busied  ourselves 
collecting  wood  for  a  big  camp- 
fire,  which  soon  blazed  away 
merrily,  and  we  settled  down 
to  enjoy  it.  Missouri  enter- 
tained us  at  first  with  humor- 
ous sketches  and  songs,  though 
in  such  a  high-pitched  nasal 
voice  that  we  found  them 
difficult  to  follow.  Then  he 
went  on  to  various  yarns  of 
the  trail,  which  we  enjoyed 
immensely.  I  have  never  come 
across  any  one  who  loved  the 
wilds  as  he  did ;  he  hated 
spending  even  a  few  days  under 
an  ordinary  roof,  and  lived  all 
his  time  in  the  woods,  trapping 
in  the  winter  and  prospecting 
or  acting  as  guide  in  the 
summer. 

There  is  great  joy  in  a  camp- 
fire,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  it  lies,  for  certainly 
there  is  no  peace  about  it. 
You  settle  yourself  down  con- 
tentedly on  the  sheltered  side 
and  wonder  why  on  earth 
every  one  cannot  be  as  peace- 
ful as  you  are  ;  then  suddenly, 
without  a  minute's  warning, 
the  wind  changes  and  the 
smoke  is  upon  you :  gasping 
and  coughing,  almost  half- 
suffocated,  you  roll  away,  rub- 
bing your  smarting  eyes. 
When  you  can  see  once  more, 
you  have  another  try  and  settle 
down  in  the  one  place  you  are 
quite  sure  the  smoke  will  never 
reach ;  but,  alas !  no  sooner  do 
you  begin  to  enjoy  life  again 
than  the  smoke  makes  a 


vicious  dart  at  you,  and  once 
more  you  effect  a  hurried  exit. 
Of  course  in  between  times 
you  have  the  consolation  of 
seeing  other  members  of  the 
party  in  the  same  plight,  and 
of  offering  them  a  corner  of 
your  superior  spot.  And  yet 
it  is  always  hard  to  drag  one- 
self away  from  a  cheerful  fire, 
there  is  such  a  fascination  on 
a  dark  summer  night  in  seeing 
the  huge  blaze  and  the  snatches 
of  light  thrown  on  the  faces 
of  those  sitting  round.  How- 
ever, with  a  hard  day's  climb 
before  us,  Mary,  Nancy,  and  I 
took  one  of  the  large  upper 
bunks  and  just  managed  to 
wedge  ourselves  in,  though 
there  was  not  an  inch  of  space 
left  for  us  to  move.  There 
was  a  very  old  mattress,  much 
too  narrow  for  the  bunk, 
through  which  we  could  feel 
the  wooden  boards  only  too 
distinctly;  we  also  had  the 
luxury  of  a  couple  of  old 
pillows  left  by  the  miners, 
over  which  we  spread  our 
sweaters  as  coverings.  We 
were  the  first  to  retire,  and  it 
was  not  a  long  process,  our 
boots  and  collars  being  all  that 
we  considered  it  necessary  to 
remove.  When  we  had  settled 
down,  the  other  bunks  gradu- 
ally filled  up,  the  men  of  the 
party  being  the  last  to  retire. 
Nancy,  as  usual,  was  soon 
asleep :  this  was  unkind  of 
her,  as  we  were  forced 
either  to  lie  still  until  she 
woke,  or  else  to  wake  her 
heartlessly  for  a  general 
move.  Soon,  too,  we  heard 
loud  sounds  from  the  bunk 
below  us,  where  the  guide  and 
another  man  were  eu  joy  ing 
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their  hard-earned  rest.  The 
door  of  the  shack  was  wide 
open,  and  we  could  clearly 
hear  stealthy  sounds  of  various 
animals  and  the  continuous 
mutter  of  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  pine-trees.  Then 
came  a  more  distinct  sound — a 
pattering  of  feet  very  close  to 
our  heads  and  then  round  the 
edge  of  our  bunk.  "Rats," 
whispered  Mary  to  me  in 
horrified  tones.  Rats  they 
were  most  unmistakably  ;  the 
first  one  was  soon  followed  by 
others,  and  they  spent  the 
night  running  about  the  ridges 
of  the  logs  of  which  the  shack 
was  built,  apparently  hunting 
the  place  for  food.  In  spite 
of  these  disturbances,  we  all 
managed  to  get  a  little  sleep. 
We  had  a  great  joke  the  next 
day  against  Nancy,  who,  when 
she  woke  in  the  morning, 
gently  asked,  "Don't  you  think 
there  was  a  rat  about  last 
night?"  "A  rat  indeed!" 
we  all  exclaimed.  Really  it  was 
an  insult  to  talk  of  one  rat 
when  the  place  had  been  alive 
with  them  all  night.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  partly 
our  envy  of  Nancy's  powers 
of  sleep  that  made  us  all  so 
indignant. 

We  turned  out  about  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and 
feeling  fearfully  unkempt, 
made  our  way  to  a  little  stream 
and  had  the  best  wash  we 
could  under  the  circumstances. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  there 
was  little  we  could  do,  so  we 
did  not  stay  long.  We  got 
back  to  the  shack  to  find 
breakfast  almost  ready ;  good 
Missouri  had  been  up  before  us, 
and  now  was  busy  making 


bannocks.  Our  supply  of  bread 
was  quite  gone,  so  everything 
of  that  nature  had  to  be  made 
out  of  the  supply  of  iiour  and 
baking-powder  from  the  shack. 
The  bannocks,  when  finished, 
were  delightful ;  they  are  large 
flat  cakes  of  bread  made  with- 
out yeast,  baked  in  a  tin  and 
eaten  hot.  We  all  felt  much 
warmer  and  happier  after  a 
good  breakfast  with  coffee; 
hot  bacon  again  was  the  chief 
dish. 

When  the  meal  was  over, 
there  was  a  serious  packing  up 
of  things  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  next  two  days.  We 
were  to  go  farther  up  the 
mountain,  where  there  would 
be  no  luxurious  shack,  and  all 
our  food  and  bedding  must  be 
carried  on  our  backs.  We 
English  girls  were  getting 
very  excited,  for  this  was 
camping-out  in  earnest.  The 
blankets  were  first  rolled  up, 
one  apiece  for  each  of  the 
party ;  straps  were  found,  and 
Missouri  showed  us  how  to 
fasten  them  so  as  to  make  a 
convenient  pack.  These  we 
carried  on  our  backs  with  cross 
straps  which  we  could  slip  out 
of  when  we  rested.  Missouri 
himself  carried  a  larger  pack 
containing  a  frying  -  pan,  a 
billy  (that  is,  a  tin  for  boiling 
water),  a  couple  of  plates  and 
cups,  a  knife  and  spoon,  also  a 
quantity  of  flour,  baking-pow- 
der, sugar,  tea,  bacon,  and 
beans.  There  should  have 
been  salt,  but  it  was  only  when 
we  came  to  our  next  meal  that 
Missouri  discovered  it  had  been 
left  behind  :  poor  man,  he  was 
terribly  upset  about  it,  far 
more  so  than  we  were,  though 
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I  must  own  wo  missed  it ; 
bread  that  is  made  without 
salt  is  very  tasteless.  A  big 
axe  for  chopping  wood  for  the 
fires  had  to  be  taken,  and,  of 
course,  Missouri  also  took  a 
gun. 

These  preparations  did  not 
require  very  long,  and  it  was 
still  early  when  we  started. 
The  grass  was  very  wet,  and 
we  got  a  good  soaking  as  we 
pushed  up  the  first  hill.  We 
felt  very  proud  of  ourselves 
with  our  packs  on  our  backs, 
and  at  first  found  them  very 
little  trouble.  It  is  when  you 
have  worn  your  pack  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  are  climbing 
difficult  places  that  you  begin 
to  wish  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  drops  from  your  shoul- 
ders, and  the  weight  seems  to 
increase  at  every  step,  the 
straps  cut  into  your  arms,  it 
pulls  you  backwards  as  though 
by  main  force  when  all  your 
strength  is  needed  forward  to 
get  you  uphill,  and  altogether 
it  behaves  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner  possible.  All 
the  same,  there  is  a  most  de- 
lightful feeling  of  independence 
in  carrying  everything  neces- 
sary for  one's  existence  with 
one.  It  is  charming  to  wander 
where  you  will,  no  certain  spot 
having  to  be  made  for  by 
nightfall,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
please  yourself  and  settle  where 
and  when  you  choose.  It  was 
all  so  absolutely  new  to  us 
three  that  we  simply  revelled 
in  it,  and  only  hope  that  it 
may  be  our  good  fortune  some 
day  in  the  future  to  go  off  in 
the  mountains  in  this  way 
again.  Then,  too,  this  manner 
of  carrying  our  possessions  left 


our  hands  perfectly  free, — a 
great  joy,  and  in  some  places 
an  absolute  necessity. 

We  were  now  about  7000 
feet  up  ;  the  air  was  delightful, 
making  us  feel  very  energetic. 
We  went  on  steadily,  only 
halting  by  the  little  streams 
we  occasionally  came  across ; 
we  were  glad  then  to  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes,  drop  our 
packs,  and  drink  a  little  of  the 
clear,  cold  water  flowing  in  the 
streams.  After  an  hour  or  so 
of  wooded  country  we  came  to 
the  end  of  the  trees,  and  had 
to  climb  bare  hills.  We  had 
reached  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains,  and  had  come  a 
little  way  down  on  the  other 
side,  when  suddenly  we  heard 
shouts  from  those  in  front,  and 
a  moment  later  we  also  came 
in  sight  of  beautiful  Empress 
Lake.  The  green  trees  which 
clothed  its  shores  were  inter- 
rupted by  big  snow  banks ; 
these  dark-green  trees  and  the 
intense  white  of  the  snow  re- 
flected in  the  marvellous  blue 
of  the  lake  made  a  picture 
that  we  shall  never  forget. 
In  front  of  the  lake  was  a  field 
of  anemones,  though  we  were 
too  late  to  see  them  in  bloom  ; 
but  even  their  blue-grey  fluffy 
remains  were  attractive.  Of 
course  we  took  photographs, 
but  how  we  wished  we  could 
catch  the  colour !  We  wan- 
dered to  the  edge  and  along 
the  bank  to  see  a  subterranean 
river  which  Missouri  said  he 
would  show  us.  The  water  of 
the  lake  had  carved  for  itself  a 
double  opening  in  the  solid 
rook  of  the  mountain,  and 
flowed  underground  for  several 
miles.  Where  it  first  entered 
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the  mountain  it  dropped  down 
rapidly,  and  by  clinging  to  the 
rocks  at  the  side  there  was 
room  for  us  to  go  some  dis- 
tance into  the  great  cave.  It 
was  rather  risky  work,  though, 
everything  being  wet  and 
slippery,  and  the  darkness 
growing  more  and  more  intense 
every  step  we  took.  Soon 
after  its  first  big  drop  the 
river  curved  away,  so  that 
even  with  torches  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  see  far 
ahead.  It  was  a  relief  to  come 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
bright  sunshine  again.  Em- 
press Lake  seemed  too  beauti- 
ful to  leave,  and  although  our 
hopes  were  set  on  reaching 
another  lake  still  farther  away 
from  the  beaten  track,  and  we 
had  not  much  time  to  spare, 
we  could  not  drag  ourselves 
away.  Like  a  party  of  child- 
ren, we  amused  ourselves  by 
playing  "  ducks  and  drakes  " 
on  the  little  beach.  Missouri 
beat  us  all  hollow  at  this  game 
— nearly  every  stone  he  threw 
jumped  ten  or  twelve  times. 

We  had  at  last  to  shoulder 
our  packs  and  leave  the  lovely 
place ;  then  came  more  climb- 
ing, some  of  the  hills  being 
quite  steep.  About  lunch- 
time  we  reached  a  narrow 
valley  with  steep  mountains 
on  either  side  enclosing  a  long, 
narrow  lake  known  as  Paint 
Lake.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  bright-red,  sticky 
soil  which  the  Indians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  used  for  their 
war-paint.  Its  colour  really 
comes  from  the  oxidisation  of 
the  iron  ore  in  the  mountains 
round.  Here  we  found  some 
fine  specimens  of  red  and 


white  garnets,  and  even  one 
good  black  one.  Near  the  lake 
were  the  remains  of  an  old 
camp,  the  stones  for  the  fire 
being  still  in  position,  and 
Missouri  soon  set  a  fire  going. 
All  camps  naturally  depend 
on  two  things  —  a  stream  for 
drinking-water  and  firewood. 
There  was  very  little  of  the 
latter  at  Paint  Lake,  but  just 
sufficient  was  found  for  us  to 
cook  our  midday  meal.  The 
inevitable  bacon  was  the  chief 
item,  only  this  time  not  flav- 
oured by  steel  forks  ;  such 
luxuries  could  not  be  taken 
with  us,  so  we  made  the  most 
of  our  fingers,  and  discovered 
how  really  slimy  hot  bacon 
could  be.  We  were  introduced 
to  "flapjacks"  too;  flapjacks 
are  made  of  the  same  ingredi- 
ents as  bannocks,  but  they  are 
fried  and  tossed  like  a  pancake. 
They  were  very  nice,  but  badly 
needed  the  salt  which  had 
been  left  behind.  They  were 
large  and  hot,  and  it  seemed 
comic  to  hold  these  soft  things 
flat  on  the  palms  of  our  hands ; 
but  we  enjoyed  them,  and  they 
did  double  duty — first,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  bacon, 
and  then  with  sugar,  as  a 
second  course.  How  we  all 
enjoyed  that  meal,  and  what 
fun  we  had  over  it !  Only  two 
tin  mugs  between  the  whole 
party,  and  tea  without  milk, 
but  tasting  far  better  than  the 
best  made  and  most  daintily 
served  tea  of  civilised  life. 

We  had  next  to  cross  the 
red  banks  of  the  lake,  taking 
a  good  deal  of  the  soil  with  us, 
and  then,  to  get  out  of  the 
valley,  had  to  do  a  stiff  piece 
of  climbing,  where  we  needed 
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the  use  of  both  hands  to  cling 
on  to  whatever  afforded  us  a 
grip.  The  packs  chose  this 
moment  to  double  their  weight 
suddenly, — a  mean  trick  they 
play  at  such  times.  Near  the 
top  was  another  hill,  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  through 
which  we  had  to  plough :  in 
spite  of  the  strong  summer 
sun  it  had  a  good  crust,  and 
was  very  slippery  to  climb. 
When  we  reached  the  top 
some  one  suggested  toboggan- 
ing down,  and  one  after  the 
other  we  were  pushed  off,  to 
whizz  rapidly  down  the  steep 
incline ;  then  we  laboured  up 
again,  ready  for  another  slide. 
The  queerness  of  tobogganing 
in  August,  and  in  thin  summer 
clothing,  pleased  us  immensely: 
we  noticed  that  wherever  we 
broke  the  crust  of  the  snow 
there  were  red  streaks ;  the 
pinkish  snow  thus  laid  bare 
was  coloured  by  insects  too 
minute  to  be  visible. 

Missouri  now  had  to  find  his 
way  as  best  he  could,  never 
having  been  farther  in  this 
direction  than  Paint  Lake. 
When  the  next  ridge  was 
climbed,  it  was  evident  that 
to  reach  Bear  Lake,  which  was 
our  ambition,  we  should  have 
to  drop  down  several  hundreds 
of  feet,  cross  a  small  creek,  and 
then  climb  a  similar  height 
over  the  next  range  of  hills. 
It  is  always  grievous  to  go 
down  at  all  when  one  is 
mountain  -  climbing,  and  to 
have  to  get  down  that  dis- 
tance and  then  climb  up  again 
was  a  sore  trial.  We  turned 
to  the  left  and  came  to  a  very 
difficult  corner,  where  there 
were  only  minute  footholds, 


and  we  could  only  go  one  at 
a  time.  Missouri  went  down 
first,  and  we  each  had  to  spring 
several  feet  to  where  he  was 
standing  ready  to  eatch  us  at 
the  critical  moment.  Presently 
we  came  to  very  thick  bush 
and  rested  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  Missouri  hunted  about 
for  the  most  open  part  to  make 
our  way  down.  The  first  place 
he  chose  was  so  steep  that  some 
of  the  party  were  too  nervous 
to  attempt  it,  and  we  had  to 
try  farther  on.  We  had  a 
horrible  time  going  down  ;  it 
was  frightfully  slippery,  and 
we  clung  to  the  bushes  until 
our  arms  were  nearly  wrenched 
out,  and  then  let  ourselves 
slide  short  distances  to  the 
next  foothold.  Lower  down 
the  tangle  of  bush  became  so 
thick  and  high  that  every  step 
was  difficult,  and  there  being 
no  trail,  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  follow  Missouri,  who 
was  a  few  yards  ahead.  Every 
inch  of  the  way  had  to  be 
fought  through  solid  bushes 
and  brambles,  while  fallen  trees 
hidden  among  them  tripped  us 
up  every  few  yards.  Our 
packs  caught  in  everything, 
got  twisted  in  every  direction, 
and  were  so  tiring  that  every 
few  minutes  we  had  to  rest. 
It  was  a  trying  time  for  our 
tempers,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  Missouri  began  to  be 
afraid  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  reaching  Bear  Lake  that 
night.  The  idea  of  camping 
out  in  this  wilderness  was  any- 
thing but  attractive,  and  we 
all  pushed  on  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible, though  with  despair  in 
our  hearts  of  ever  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  that  hill.  On 
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and  on  we  went,  and  just  as 
we  were  beginning  to  feel  we 
oould  do  no  more,  the  delight- 
ful sound  of  running  water  was 
heard.  In  a  few  moments  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  creek,  and 
followed  it  up  some  way  to 
find  a  possible  place  to  get 
across  :  even  then  it  was  a  case 
of  making  a  wild  dash  through 
the  water.  On  the  other  side 
we  had  a  pretty  steep  ascent, 
but  anything  was  better  than 
the  awful  part  we  had  just 
come  through,  and  Missouri 
hoped  that  from  the  top  of 
this  hill  we  should  at  least  see 
Bear  Lake.  Fresh  energy  came 
to  us ;  we  crossed  the  first 
ridge  to  find  another  broad 
stream,  and  again  we  had,  one 
by  one,  to  be  helped  over,  get- 
ting a  second  wetting  in  the 
process.  Over  two  more  ridges 
we  laboured,  until  finally  a  yell 
of  delight  arose  from  the  party 
in  front,  and  there,  hardly  more 
than  a  mile  away  and  with  no 
more  hills  in  between,  lay  our 
longed  -  for  goal,  Bear  Lake  ! 
We  were  soon  there,  drying 
our  things  round  the  camp-fire, 
while  we  watched  Missouri  pre- 
pare our  meal.  A  very  cold 
wind  was  blowing  from  the 
lake,  and  as  we  were  nearly 
9000  feet  up  and  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  we  had  to  keep 
close  to  the  fire  to  get  warm. 
We  needed  no  second  bidding 
when  the  meal  was  ready,  but 
set  to  on  the  everlasting  bacon 
and  flapjacks,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  were  not  quite  so 
nice  or  so  well  cooked  as  those 
we  had  had  at  lunch.  Most  of 
all  we  appreciated  the  hot  tea, 
milkless  though  it  was,  for 
we  were  chilled  through  and 


through,  and  all  pretty  well 
exhausted. 

When  supper  was  over,  Mis- 
souri suggested  a  stroll  round 
the  lake  in  search  of  a  shack, 
which  he  knew  to  be  some- 
where near,  and  in  which  he 
hoped  we  might  find  some  salt. 
We  were  not  eager  for  further 
exercise,  but  it  was  too  cold  to 
sit  still,  and  so  we  went  part  of 
the  way  with  him. 

Bear  Lake  is  much  larger 
than  Empress  Lake,  oval  in 
shape,  and  the  mountains  slope 
down  to  it  rather  more  grad- 
ually. There  are  a  couple  of 
tree -covered  islands  in  the 
middle,  and  connected  with  it 
is  another  smaller  lake,  out  of 
which  flowed  the  stream  we 
had  last  crossed.  Some  of  us 
were  soon  tired,  and  made  our 
way  back  to  the  camp,  leaving 
the  rest  to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  lake  and  hunt  for  the 
shack. 

Camp  now  consisted  of  a 
fire,  some  blankets,  and  a  few 
cooking  utensils :  it  was  our 
first  experience  of  camping-out 
without  any  sort  of  roof  over 
our  heads.  Until  the  others 
returned,  we  busied  ourselves 
gathering  wood  for  the  fire, 
and  preparing  some  beans  for 
the  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time the  others  had  found  a 
shack,  but  with  no  salt  or  pro- 
visions of  any  kind  in  it :  it 
was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
evidently  not  having  been  used 
for  several  years. 

Stories  and  songs  again 
passed  away  the  time,  but  we 
were  all  too  tired  to  go  on  with 
them  long,  and  begged  Missouri 
to  cut  the  spruce  boughs  which 
he  had  promised  us  for  beds. 
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We  piled  them  on  the  ground, 
doing  our  best  to  arrange  some 
sort  of  pillow  for  our  heads, 
anally  being  driven  to  use  our 
boots  for  this  purpose,  partly 
to  keep  them  dry,  and  partly 
because  nothing  else  was  avail- 
able. Then  we  rolled  ourselves 
in  our  blankets,  lay  as  close  to 
the  fire  as  we  dared,  and  settled 
down  to  sleep.  In  spite  of  the 
cold  it  was  a  glorious  night, 
and  when  the  stars  came  out 
brilliantly,  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
try  to  sleep :  in  any  case,  we 
were  too  cold  to  do  so,  and 
presently,  when  I  found  even 
Nancy  wide  awake  and  busily 
attending  to  the  fire,  I  realised 
what  an  uncomfortable  night 
we  must  be  having.  The  worst 
part  of  it  was  the  heavy  dew  ; 
our  blankets  were  covered  with 
a  layer  of  icy  water,  and  every 
time  we  moved  we  found  a 
fresh  chilly  stream  to  lie  in. 
Our  boot  pillows  had  long 
since  departed  from  us,  and  in 
the  darkness,  considering  how 
little  comfort  we  had  had  from 
them,  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  even  to  stretch  out  an 
arm  to  feel  for  them. 

I  was  sleeping  between 
Nancy  and  Mary,  and  to- 
wards morning,  as  it  grew 
even  colder,  they  pushed  closer 
and  closer  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  keep  out  the  cold  on  one 
side,  until  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  pressed  flat.  All  the 
same,  I  think  I  had  the  best 
of  it. 

Long  before  it  was  light  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  up, 
crouching  round  the  fire  in 
their  blankets,  but  we  huddled 
together  much  longer.  It  was 
a  very  picturesque  sight,  with 


the  fire  blazing  up  in  the 
darkness  and  throwing  its 
flickering  light  first  on  the 
face  of  one  and  then  of 
another.  The  stars  were  still 
visible  overhead,  but  one  could 
feel  the  freshness  of  approach- 
ing dawn.  About  4  A.M. 
Missouri  considered  it  light 
enough  to  begin  to  cook,  and 
we  plucked  up  courage  to 
cast  off  our  blankets  and  sit 
up.  Then  came  a  scramble 
for  boots,  which  were  as  wet 
as  if  they  had  spent  the  night 
in  the  lake.  Is  there  anything 
more  trying  to  the  temper 
than  struggling  into  wet  boots 
when  your  feet  are  already 
horribly  cold  and  everything 
on  and  around  you  is  soaking  ? 
The  damp  seems  to  make  them 
several  sizes  too  small,  and 
your  poor  numb  fingers  have 
to  fumble  a  long  time  to  get 
them  on  :  even  then,  you  can 
only  manage  to  hobble,  feeling 
the  most  miserable  creature  in 
the  world.  We  waded  through 
the  long  grass  round  to  the 
smaller  lake  with  our  tooth- 
brushes, a  comb,  and  some 
soap.  I  have  never  known 
anything  equal  to  that  dew : 
by  the  time  we  reached  the 
little  lake  we  had  to  wring 
any  amount  of  water  out  of 
our  skirts.  This  was  no  easy 
task,  for  the  grass  had  reached 
almost  to  our  waists.  We 
washed  as  well  as  we  could — 
more  as  a  matter  of  duty  than 
pleasure,  for  the  water  was 
horribly  cold.  Then  when  our 
fingers  had  lost  all  feeling  we 
made  vain  attempts  to  arrange 
our  hair,  which  was  also  satu- 
rated with  water.  Finally,  a 
little  cleaner  though  more  mis- 
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erable  than  before,  we  gloom- 
ily returned  to  the  camp. 
Hurrah !  breakfast  was  ready 
and  tea  awaited  us.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  flapjacks,  like 
ourselves,  had  suffered  from 
the  dew,  for  they  were  by  no 
means  all  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  we  found  them  more 
useful  as  plates  than  as  food. 
Our  faithful  friend,  the  bacon, 
turned  up  again,  its  monotony 
varied  by  haricot  beans.  These 
beans  were  great  fun :  we  had 
strong  arguments  as  to  the 
best  way  of  eating  them  with- 
out forks  or  spoons.  They 
were  ladled  out  of  the  pan  on 
to  our  flapjacks  with  a  big 
spoon,  much  water  accompany- 
ing them,  and  then  one  had  to 
choose  between  picking  them 
up  one  at  a  time  with  one's 
fingers  or  burrowing  one's  face 
into  them  and  picking  them 
up  dog  fashion.  I  insisted  on 
the  first  way,  but  I  must 
own  it  was  slow  work. 

Missouri  had  been  much  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  any 
food  in  the  shack,  and  this 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
start  back  much  sooner  than 
we  had  intended,  for  our  pro- 
visions were  giving  out. 

The  lake  was  looking  very 
beautiful  in  the  morning  light, 
and  the  reflections  were  won- 
derful. I  waited  until  the  last 
moment  to  take  a  photograph, 
although  I  had  little  hope  of 
its  turning  out  well  at  such  an 
early  hour.  By  six  o'clock  we 
were  packed  up  and  starting 
off  with  our  possessions  on  our 
backs  again.  We  returned  at 
first  by  the  way  we  had  come, 
and  crossed  the  stream  fairly 
easily ;  then  we  had  a  nasty 


piece  of  downhill  work  through 
bush  waist  -  high  soaked  with 
dew.  After  about  an  hour  we 
got  to  the  bottom,  and  began 
climbing  the  big  hill  which  had 
given  us  so  much  trouble  the 
previous  afternoon.  We  did 
not  choose  the  same  place  to 
go  up — we  none  of  us  wished  to 
try  that  again, — but  although 
Missouri  took  much  trouble  to 
find  a  better  way,  we  had  a 
pretty  hard  time.  It  was  so 
steep  and  wet  and  slippery 
that  to  walk  up  in  an  ordinary 
way  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  we  had  to  catch  hold  of 
the  bushes,  and  sometimes 
even  of  tufts  of  grass,  to  haul 
ourselves  up  a  step  at  a  time 
as  best  we  could.  We  soon 
found  out  which  bushes  could 
safely  be  trusted,  the  most 
useful  being  the  wild  syringa, 
which,  though  small,  was  very 
tough.  We  went  up  and  up 
until  we  oame  to  the  end  of 
the  trees  and  found  big  bare 
rocks.  We  were  all  warm 
enough  by  this  time,  and  the 
sun  was  getting  strong,  so  we 
took  a  good  rest  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  then  had  our 
one  and  only  piece  of  level 
walking.  Level,  did  I  say  ? 
Well,  level  for  a  few  yards  at 
a  time.  It  was  so  strange  to 
have  our  hands  free  and  be 
doing  easy  work  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  party 
had  to  find  an  outlet  for  their 
spirits,  and  gave  their  minds 
to  teasing  Lyddie,  quietly  fill- 
ing her  pack  with  numerous 
small  stones.  It  was  rather 
a  shame,  but  she  was  just  the 
sort  of  person  one  cannot  help 
teasing,  and  it  was  really 
funny  to  see  the  boys  dancing 
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with  delight  behind  her,  until 
she  discovered  how  heavy  her 
pack  was  getting  and  wrath- 
fully  threw  the  stones  out.  A 
little  later  we  came  to  snow, 
and  then  she  became  a  target 
for  snowballs,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  think  she  gave  as 
good  as  she  got. 

We  could  not  afford  to  rest 
very  often  that  morning,  for 
there  were  many  ridges  still 
between  us  and  our  shack,  and 
our  food  had  given  out,  the 
little  we  might  have  brought 
having  been  left  at  Bear  Lake 
to  save  carrying  it.  We  made 
our  way  over  the  highest  ridge  of 
hills  and  then  round  to  the  head 
of  Paint  Lake.  Missouri  would 
not  take  us  down,  but  thought 
it  better  to  keep  us  on  the  high 
level  to  save  a  nasty  climb  up 
again.  We  tried  every  kind 
of  climbing  that  morning — loose 
shale,  slippery  rocks,  snow-fields, 
and,  in  places,  small  patches  of 
green  grass.  We  had  to  walk 
along  one  very  nasty  ridge  of 
rock  not  more  than  a  foot  wide 
with  enormous  precipices  on 
either  side.  Missouri  went  first 
and  helped  each  of  us  as  much 
as  he  could,  but  even  with  his 
help  it  was  very  dangerous,  and 
we  were  most  thankful  to  get 
to  the  end  of  it.  After  this 
we  began  to  descend,  came  to 
several  little  streams,  and  then 
to  a  zinc  mine  into  which  we 
wandered  as  far  as  we  could. 
After  one  more  hill  we  found 
ourselves  back  at  Empress 
Lake.  The  way  to  the  shack 
was  now  so  clear  that  Missouri 
went  on  ahead  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  meal :  it  was 
noon  by  this  time,  and  we  had 
finished  breakfast  about  five 


o'clock.  Driven  on  by  hunger, 
we  were  not  slow  in  following 
him,  and  on  reaching  the  shack 
still  had  some  minutes  to  wait 
before  the  bannocks  and  tea 
were  ready.  Our  appearance 
had  not  improved  since  leaving 
the  shack  :  we  were  not  proud  of 
ourselves  then,  after  one  night 
of  it,  but  two  more  days  in 
the  same  garments  had  sadly 
changed  their  colour ;  our  skirts 
were  fearfully  torn  from  push- 
ing through  the  bush,  so  much 
so  that  some  of  the  rents  had 
to  be  safety  -  pinned  up  for 
decency's  sake.  Worst  of  all 
were  our  shoes ;  they  had  all 
been  cut  about  frightfully  on 
the  shale  and  scraped  on  the 
rocks,  while  Mary's  and  mine 
had  absolutely  given  out,  so 
that  we  felt  the  bare  ground 
through  them. 

After  our  outdoor  meals,  the 
one  in  the  shack  seemed  quite 
civilised ;  we  had  returned  to 
the  luxuries  of  prunes  and 
potatoes  ;  bacon,  of  course,  was 
still  present  and  steel  forks 
again  in  evidence,  but  the 
really  hot  coffee  with  milk  — 
even  if  only  condensed — was  a 
great  joy,  and  it  was  a  comfort 
to  have  a  table  again  and 
benches  to  sit  on. 

There  was  some  talk  of  going 
that  afternoon  to  see  a  zinc 
mine  close  at  hand  ;  everyone 
was  very  tired,  and  Missouri 
wanted  us  to  have  a  good  rest 
and  not  attempt  the  last  eight 
miles  down  until  the  next  day. 
We  three  girls,  however,  had 
such  a  longing  for  baths  and 
clean  clothes  that  we  decided 
to  go  down  that  day  by  our- 
selves, if  we  could  manage  to 
do  so  without  upsetting  the 
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party.  Missouri  was  very 
averse  to  letting  us  go  alone, 
but  after  a  time  we  persuaded 
him  that  we  should  be  quite 
capable  of  finding  the  trail  for 
ourselves,  and  were  not  likely 
to  come  to  any  harm.  There 
was  a  little  difficulty  about 
getting  across  the  creek,  but 
Missouri  had  left  his  boat  there, 
and  we  were  quite  equal  to 
rowing  ourselves  across  as  far 
as  the  Chautons'  house.  The 
only  other  trouble  he  suggested 
was  bears,  but  as  we  had  not 
seen  any  big  game  the  whole 
trip,  we  felt  we  might  take 
the  risk  of  meeting  any  now. 
It  was  rather  an  undertak- 
ing, another  eight  miles  of 
hard  walking  after  having 
already  done  thirteen,  not  of 
walking,  but  of  the  stifFest 
possible  climbing,  and  more 
uphill  than  down.  Somewhere 
about  half-past  two  we  set  off, 
and  soon  got  into  a  good  down- 
hill swing :  we  were  well  in 
the  woods  now,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  suffer  so  much 
from  our  worn-out  shoes.  We 
found  the  trail  without  any 
trouble,  and  did  not  halt  until 
we  came  to  the  creek  where  we 
had  lunched  on  our  way  up. 
It  was  a  glorious  afternoon, 
and  there  were  sufficient  trees 
about  to  shelter  us  from  the 
blazing  sun,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  trouble- 
some. We  found  quantities  of 
raspberries  and  huckleberries 
growing  near  the  camp  where 
we  rested,  and  they  had  to  take 
the  place  of  afternoon  tea  for 
us.  After  a  short  rest  we  went 
off  again  at  a  good  pace,  single 
file,  with  Mary  leading  the  way. 
It  was  astonishing  how  easy 


that  walk  seemed,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  a  tired 
horse  puts  on  speed  when  mak- 
ing for  his  stable.  We  had 
started  off  very  tired,  and  yet 
managed  that  eight  miles  with 
very  little  effort,  and  certainly 
felt  none  the  worse  for  it. 
When  at  last  we  saw  the  lake 
before  us,  a  few  hundred  feet 
down,  we  felt  much  pleased 
with  ourselves,  and  increased 
our  speed  still  more.  How- 
ever, pride  goes  before  a  fall, 
— our  difficulties  were  by  no 
means  over :  on  getting  down 
there  was  no  sign  of  Missouri's 
boat,  and  not  a  creature  in 
sight  on  either  side  of  the 
creek.  Some  annoying  person 
had  evidently  borrowed  the 
boat,  and  left  us  without  any 
means  of  crossing.  Just  op- 
posite was  a  large  sawmill,  but 
with  all  our  efforts  we  could 
not  attract  attention.  It  was 
really  hard,  having  come  so 
far,  to  be  stranded  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  for  want  of  a 
boat.  There  was  a  small  tent 
close  at  hand  belonging  to 
Missouri  and  another  man,  so 
there  was  shelter  if  we  chose 
to  use  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  should  have  found  some 
provisions,  but  we  wanted  to 
get  home  now,  and  refused  to 
contemplate  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing another  night  out.  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  so  ridicul- 
ous to  have  come  all  this  way 
by  ourselves  and  then  be  found 
there  the  next  day  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party — ridicul- 
ous, not  to  say  galling. 

Presently  we  caught  sight  of 
two  men  on  the  opposite  shore 
piling  up  timber :  we  yelled 
with  all  our  strength  and 
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several   times  fancied  we  had 
attracted   their  attention,   but 
we    were    mistaken,    for    they 
stolidly   went    on    with    their 
work.     We  were   horribly  an- 
noyed with  them,  and  wasted 
much    energy    abusing    them. 
A    good    hour    passed   in   this 
maddening  fashion,  and  at  last 
we  really  made  ourselves  heard 
by    another    man    who    came 
down    to    the  water's  edge  to 
try    and    find    out    what    we 
wanted.     When  he  came  closer 
we   saw   that   he  was    a  little 
Jap,    and   we    had    a    painful 
time  trying  to  make  him   un- 
derstand  our   needs.      "Boat! 
Boat !     Boat !  "  we  all  shouted 
together,  only  getting  the  most 
unintelligible  noises  from  him 
in  way  of  response.     I  do  not 
believe  he  understood  one  word 
of    English,    but    after    a   few 
minutes    he    went    up    to    the 
mill  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  other  two  men, 
while     we     waited,    anxiously 
watching  lest  he  should  desert 
us.     At  last  we  saw  him  come 
down  to  the  water  again,  fetch 
out  a  weird  little  boat  and  be- 
gin rowing  across  to  us.     We 
joyfully  ran  down  to  the  beach 
to  meet  him,   and   soon    made 
him  understand,  though  more 
by  gestures   than   words,  that 
we  wished  to  be  taken  to  the 
other  side.     I  only  hope  it  may 
never  be  my  fortune  to  travel 
in  such  a  boat  again ;  it  was 
a    wretched,    home-made,   flat- 
bottomed    affair    that    almost 
tipped    over    every    time    you 
breathed.    We  all  balanced  our- 


selves most  carefully,  and  did 
not  dare  to  move  a  finger  while 
the  little  Jap  rowed  backwards 
— that  is,  in  the  ordinary  Jap- 
anese fashion ;  he  back-watered 
rather  than  rowed.  At  each 
movement  of  the  oars  the  boat 
lurched,  sending  one  side  down 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  until 
we  really  wondered  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  our 
getting  across  the  creek  at  all. 
Our  little  Jap  looked  quite  un- 
concerned, and  one  felt  he  would 
have  remained  in  the  same 
calm  state  had  he  tipped  us 
all  out. 

Eventually,  more  by  good 
luck  than  anything  else,  we 
lauded  at  the  other  side.  There 
was  still  another  mile  of  woods 
before  us,  but  we  had  no  more 
halts  until  we  came  to  the 
Chantons'  house.  Here  our 
disreputable  appearance  caused 
great  amusement,  but  they  in- 
sisted on  our  staying  for  a 
solid  meal  before  starting  across 
the  lake  for  home. 

We  had  much  to  tell  them, 
and  though  it  was  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  have  to  confess 
that  we  had  seen  no  caribou  or 
big  game  of  any  kind,  yet  in 
every  other  respect  the  trip 
had  been  a  great  success. 
Even  our  little  hardships, 
such  as  cold,  rats,  and  worn- 
out  shoes,  only  added  to  the 
fun,  and  we  all  hoped  that 
some  day  we  might  be  able  to 
accept  the  Chantons'  kind 
offer  of  another  camping  ex- 
pedition in  the  Selkirks. 

A.  ELLA  DOM  AN. 
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I. 


BABAN  Mui,  the  wizard,  had 
an  exceptionally  appreciative 
audience,  and  the  little  dusty 
market  of  Manga  was  almost 
empty,  save  where  the  people 
stood  crushed  in  a  semicircle 
round  him.  A  few  would-be 
vendors,  squatting  resolutely 
under  their  booths,  smothered 
their  curiosity,  and  awaited, 
with  what  patience  they  could, 
the  resumption  of  business. 
The  men  of  them  were  mostly 
silent,  fingering  little  pinches 
of  dust  with  their  finger-ends, 
but  impatience  and  the  busi- 
ness man's  scorn  for  vulgar 
follies  were  patent  in  their 
glances  and  occasional  petulant 
change  of  position.  An  over- 
bold vulture  hopped  towards 
them  with  fixed  wings  half 
spread  and  protruding  neck, 
intent  on  refuse ;  then  stopped 
as  a  stone  flung  by  one  of  the 
surly  merchants  splashed  near 
it  in  the  dust.  Another  fol- 
lowed, and  the  bird  rose 
heavily,  but  flew  no  farther 
than  a  neighbouring  acacia 
tree,  where  it  perched  and  re- 
sumed its  hour-long  survey  of 
the  market.  "The  vulture  is 
the  prince  of  patience,"  said  the 
stone  -  thrower  seutentiously  ; 
"we  must  learn  it  from  him." 
"  But  mine  is  at  an  end ! " 
shrilled  a  wizened  hag  who  had 
been  sitting  behind  a  mat  lit- 
tered with  little  heaps  of  shin- 


ing antimony.  With  a  quick 
movement  she  swept  her  ne- 
glected wares  into  a  basket, 
made  a  pad  of  a  dirty  cloth 
which  hung  loose  over  her 
shoulder,  placed  it  on  her  head 
with  the  basket  on  top,  and 
walked  evenly  away.  Her 
high-toned  plaints  had  scarcely 
begun  ere  they  were  drowned 
by  a  long-drawn  gasp  of  wonder 
from  the  farther  corner  of  the 
market-place.  Baban  Miji,  man 
of  mystery,  had  just  drawn  a 
thread  through  the  neck  of  a 
boy  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Cavilling  was  useless.  Before 
the  eyes  of  men  it  had  been 

%/ 

done,  and  without  pain  or 
mark  on  the  flesh  of  any  kind. 
Eyes  stared  and  mouths  opened. 
Then  voluble  comment  began, 
the  gist  of  it  being  that  un- 
doubtedly spirits  were  active, 
and  it  behoved  plain  folk  to 
pay  homage  to  those  who  could 
command  their  help.  Baban 
Miji  paused  to  sweep  up  the 
cowry  shells  that  fell  in  a  little 
white  shower  around  him. 
These  showers  had  been  fre- 
quent of  late,  and  his  gains 
were  beginning  to  grow  with 
increasing  deftness.  The  dreary 
time  of  apprenticeship  seemed 
now  to  be  bearing  fruit,  and 
there  was  scarce  a  village 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
of  Manga  in  which  he  had  not, 
at  this  the  busiest  time  of  the 
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day,  drawn  young  and  old  men 
and  women  away  from  their 
bargains  to  watch  and  applaud 
his  performances.  For  the 
wrath  of  the  unseduced  traders 
he  had  little  concern.  "There 
remains,"  he  cried  to  his  audi- 
ence, "  one  more  thing  of  won- 
der. Watch  keenly,  all  of  you  ! " 
From  the  folds  of  his  gown  he 
drew  a  knife,  and  laid  it  gently 
on  the  ground  before  him.  It 
was  such  a  knife  as  butchers 
use,  and  so  sharp  enough ;  and 
yet  not  over-sharp,  or  the  neck 
of  the  beast  to  be  slaughtered 
could  not  resist  it,  as  all  have 
seen  it  do,  while  a  man  shall 
count  fifty.  So  it  is  sharp 
enough  to  cut  if  one  saw  in- 
dustriously, and  the  people 
knew  its  kind,  and  bent  atten- 
tively to  watch.  Baban  Miji 
bowed  himself  over  the  knife, 
and  began  to  mutter  strange 
words  quickly  and  aloud.  Thus 
occupied,  he  was  taken  un- 
awares by  an  interruption.  The 
onlookers  parted  suddenly  this 
way  and  that,  almost  treading 
on  one  another  in  their  haste  to 
avoid  the  shod  hoofs  of  a  horse 
which  halted  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Baban  Miji 
looked  up,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  animal's  groomed  and  hog- 
maned  body,  and  ceased  his 
incantation. 

"  Hullo  !  what's  this?"  called 
a  boisterous  voice  from  above. 
"A  conjuror,  by  Jove!  We'll 
have  some  fun  here  !  " 

It  was  barely  a  month  since 
Mortimer,  subaltern  in  the  1st 
Battalion  Hausa  Rifles,  had 
arrived  in  the  country,  and 
the  pink  bloom  of  health  which 
the  West  African  climate  turns 


to  dull  brown  and  anon  to 
sallow  grey  (when  it  is  time 
to  go  home)  still  coloured  his 
cheeks.  Opinions  of  him  since 
he  joined  the  army  had  been 
consistent  and  accurate.  They 
described  him  as  a  keen  and 
efficient  officer.  His  friends 
referred  to  him  as  a  "  very 
good  sort."  He  was  neither 
sensitive  nor  subtle — one,  in 
fact,  of  a  common  and  very 
likeable  type.  After  a  few 
weeks  at  headquarters  his  re- 
quest for  a  bush  station  had 
been  granted,  and  it  was  with 
no  small  regret  that  the  polo- 
players  there  saw  him  ride  off 
one  afternoon,  with  his  sixty 
carriers  behind  him,  along  the 
road  that  led  to  Ho  and  the 
northern  territories. 

There  was  much  to  commend 
these  remote  sandy  provinces 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Sudan.  Life  in  them,  if  less 
comfortable,  was  more  ro- 
mantic. Many  of  the  smaller 
stations  were  still  "  off  the 
wire,"  and  the  men  who  lived 
in  them  enjoyed  personal  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  in  a 
large  measure  denied  to  their 
fellow  -  workers  in  the  more 
centralised  parts  of  the 
country.  Best  of  all  was  the 
knowledge  that  an  expedition, 
long  over  -  due,  was  pending 
against  a  recalcitrant  pagan 
tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ho.  It  could  hardly,  he  hoped, 
be  deferred  beyond  the  expiry 
of  his  present  tour  of  duty, 
and  from  Fitzgerald,  his  senior, 
he  would  quickly  learn  all 
there  was  to  learn  of  the 
conduct  of  a  "palaver"  in 
the  bush. 
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His  "  boys  "  and  porters 
had  already  streamed  through 
Manga  on  their  way  to  the 
night's  camping-place ;  but  he 
himself,  well  mounted  as  he 
was,  could  always  overtake 
them  if  necessary,  and  mean- 
while everything  around  him 
was  strange  and  interesting, 
calling  for  thorough  and 
candid  investigation.  "  The 
natives,"  as  he  frequently 
expressed  it  in  conversation, 
"  were  such  weird  devils,  you 
know ! " 

"Go  on!"  he  cried  jovially, 
in  no  way  abashed  at  the 
thronging  faces  turned  up  to 
gaze  at  him  in  mingled  awe 
and  curiosity.  Stentorian  en- 
couragement, with  some  pic- 
turesque gesture  added,  at 
length  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  murmured 
abracadabra  began  again, 
though  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
still  hovered  uncertainly  be- 
tween the  forceful  white  man 
on  the  sleek  bay  horse  and 
Baban  Miji  squatting  ill  at 
ease  before  him.  The  after- 
noon sun  had  long  passed  the 
zenith,  and  now  threw  a 
glamour  of  rich  light  on  the 
blue  and  white  clothed  group 
of  men  and  women.  It  was 
the  pleasantest  hour  of  a  trop- 
ical African  day.  Every  crev- 
ice in  the  mud  walls  of  the 
encircling  huts,  every  fibre  of 
the  dun  fences  of  woven  grass, 
stood  out  sharply  in  the  mel- 
low air,  and  the  blue  of  the 
sky  grew  slowly  less  intense, 
forewarning  the  evening. 

When  the  charm  was  full 
Baban  Miji  paused,  threw  back 
his  sleeve,  and  bared  a  thin 
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brown  arm.  With  some 
premeditation  he  chose  a 
spot  a  few  inches  above  the 
wrist,  and  began  to  saw  the 
skin  patiently  and  in  silence. 
You  could  hear  the  soft  sound 
of  the  edge  moving  to  and  fro, 
so  silent  were  the  people,  and 
the  space  of  a  tense  minute 
passed.  Then  suddenly,  as  the 
blade  seemed  to  press  more 
firmly  downwards,  red  blood 
began  to  trickle,  and  stood  in 
large  separate  drops  on  the 
sandy  floor.  Mortimer  had 
thrown  the  reins  to  a  by- 
stander, momentarily  im- 
pressed, despite  himself,  by 
the  reality  of  the  thing. 

"Artful  rogue!"  he  said, 
stepping  forward  with  a  smile. 

The  man  leant  away  from 
him,  and  held  aloft  the 
"  wounded  "  arm. 

"Let  all  behold!"  he  qua- 
vered. "  There  is  no  mark  of 
any  kind  upon  it !  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Mortimer. 
"The  other  hand!"  And  in 
a  trice  he  had  seized  the  small 
clenched  fist  just  as  it  was 
about  to  vanish  in  the  ample 
folds  of  the  man's  gown.  He 
met  resistance  and  an  angry 
staccato  "  a — a — a — "  from 
Baban  Miji,  but  strength 
prevailed. 

"  You're  a  very  wily  fellow," 
— Mortimer  was  still  smiling, 
— "but  we're  not  all  such  fat- 
heads." 

He  waved  his  prize  aloft  in 
glee,  something  wrinkled  and 
soft,  a  skin  bladder  no  bigger 
than  a  walnut,  from  which  a 
few  last  drops  of  red  liquid 
splashed  and  fell  downwards 
among  the  crowd.  The  suc- 
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cess    of    his    coup    urged    him 
to  further  discoveries. 

"You're  a  rogue,"  he  repeat- 
ed with  boisterous  emphasis. 
"  Let's  have  a  look  at  that 
bag  of  yours." 

Baban  Miji  rose  hurriedly 
and  made  to  huddle  that  dingy 
repository  out  of  sight.  But 
there  was  no  denying  Mortimer, 
now  on  the  crest  of  publicity. 
The  black  bag  of  mysteries, 
Baban  Miji's  sancta  sanctorum, 
was  wrested  from  his  embrace 
and  turned  inside  out. 

"Pah!  It  stinks!"  said 
Mortimer,  holding  it  inverted 
at  arm's-length.  He  shook  out 
the  contents  in  a  sorry  stream 
on  to  the  ground,  and  flicked 
them  disrespectfully  with  the 
end  of  his  riding-switch.  First 
came  tumbling  out  the  wax 
bust  of  a  miniature  doll,  then 
a  bunch  of  cook's  feathers, 
some  strings  of  cowries,  a  black 
skin  pouch,  similar  to  the  one 
he  had  captured, — "  A  toad's 
gizzard,  by  God  ! "  said  some 
one  from  the  now  frightened 
and  dwindling  crowd,  —  and 
lastly  a  quantity  of  coiled  and 
sodden  cloth,  which  brought 
with  it  a  little  avalanche  of 
ground-nut  shells,  palm-ker- 
nels, and  dust.  The  bag  was 
empty.  Mortimer  threw  it 
down,  and  stooped  to  examine 
the  little  white  half-body  which 
lay  on  its  back  with  the  round 
glass  eyes  fixed  stupidly  sky- 
wards. 

When  he  looked  up  again  it 
was  to  find  himself  alone. 
Only  a  few  traders  were  visible 
at  the  farther  end  of  the 
market-place.  But  behind  the 
fences,  and  in  shaded  corners 


of  compounds,  and  along  the 
narrow  twisting  paths  that  led 
in  all  directions,  men  and 
women  whispered  and  pointed. 
To  the  power  of  magic  the 
white  men  were  certainly  in 
great  measure  immune.  But 
for  this  one,  how  should  it 
befall  ?  Could  such  wantonness 
escape  visitation  altogether  ? 
Another  day  would  tell,  they 
said  at  last,  and  with  low 
greetings  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes. 

Mortimer  remounted,  and 
rode  northwards  through  the 
village.  The  high  scrub  hid 
him  quickly  from  view,  and  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  distance.  His  going 
was  not  unwatched.  From  a 
thicket  without  the  town  a 
man  stared  at  him  as  he  can- 
tered by  with  a  hand  raised  to 
steady  his  big  brown  topi.  It 
was  Baban  Miji,  the  exposed 
charlatan.  He  found  himself 
staring  dully,  long  after  the 
moving  figure  had  passed  from 
view.  And  so  for  long  he 
stayed,  crouching.  At  last  he 
rose  with  a  shiver.  How 
quickly  the  night  had  fallen ! 
And  what  a  dreadful  thing 
was  shame  —  shame  which 
travelled  so  far !  He  tried  to 
picture  its  geographical  limits. 
The  Niger  was  to  the  south, 
a  three  weeks'  journey.  Be- 
yond the  great  river,  perhaps, 
his  public  abasement  would  be 
unheard  of.  But  he  must 
make  assurance  doubly  and 
trebly  sure,  for  —  and  the 
thought  took  half-audible  ex- 
pression— great,  beyond  doubt, 
had  been  his  reputation. 
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Momentarily  his  mind  reviewed 
the  range  of  his  professional 
tours,  dwelling  fondly  on 
village  after  village,  where 
success  had  come  to  him. 
"  Great,  boyond  doubt,"  this 
time  he  said  the  words  aloud, 
— "great  has  been  my  reputa- 
tion !  "  Then  this  last  nicker 
of  pride  died  out  and  left  him 
comfortless.  He  began  to  walk 
forward  swiftly  and  mechani- 
cally, and  whenever  recollec- 
tion threatened  to  return, 
drove  it  back  with  an  effort 
of  will. 

For  a  month  or  two  the 
exposure  of  Baban  Miji  was 
the  subject  for  village  songs, 
half  -  comic,  half  -  tragic,  in 
which,  according  to  custom, 
the  winning  side — that  is  to 
say,  Mortimer's  —  was  extolled 
in  terms  of  outrageous  eulogy. 
Not  that  pity  was  unfelt  for 
the  vanished  entertainer,  but 


simply  because  in  Africa  street- 
singing  and  sycophancy  are 
synonymous  terms,  and  the 
European  generally — and  this 
one  in  particular — was  undeni- 
ably "top  dog."  At  last  there 
was  hardly  a  child  in  Manga 
who  could  not  repeat  the  rude 
verses  to  which  the  endless 
thumping  of  the  drums  lent 
an  added,  albeit  unconscious, 
mockery.  Then  a  public  epilep- 
tic fit  on  the  part  of  an  un- 
popular village  elder  changed 
the  tune,  or  rather  the  theme, 
for  tunes  on  a  drum  can  vary 
little,  and  the  memory  of  Baban 
Miji  became  part  of  the  unre- 
corded and  little  remembered 
past.  But  the  traders  in  anti- 
mony and  salt  and  onions 
throve  without  intermission, 
since  a  performance  was  rare 
indeed  that  had  power  to  draw 
men  from  the  selling  booths  as 
Baban  Miji's  had  done. 


II. 


Headquarters  was  notori- 
ously one  of  the  hottest 
stations  in  the  country.  Wai- 
ford,  the  adjutant,  sweltering 
in  the  orderly-room  after  a 
hard  morning's  work,  wondered 
for  the  hundredth  time  whether 
the  desire — for  reasons  of  de- 
fence— to  be  partially  sur- 
rounded by  water  justified 
the  setting  of  the  capital  in 
a  basin  where  mosquitoes 
swarmed  and  the  percentage 
of  malarial  patients  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  place  between 
the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad. 

"  Anything  else,  Sergeant- 
Major  ?  "  he  asked,  raising  his 


arms  from  the  soaked  blotting- 
pad  in  front  of  him. 

"Only  two  recruits  to  attest, 
sir." 

"Bring  them  in." 

Two  natives  shambled  into 
the  office.  Tattered  strips  of 
dirty  cloth  covered  inade- 
quately their  thin  bodies,  and 
not  at  all  their  limbs.  Walford 
eyed  them  over,  glancing  at 
the  slip  of  paper  which  record- 
ed the  result  of  the  doctor's 
preliminary  examination.  He 
spoke  to  one  of  them  in  the 
vernacular. 

"You  have  crawcraw,"  he 
said. 
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"Ah  so,"  said  the  man 
meekly,  "  the  sores  will  heal." 
He  touched  them  reflectively 
with  his  finger.  "  Moreover, 
I  shall  take  medicine." 

"  Well,  we  can't  have  you 
like  that,"  said  Walford  de- 
cisively. "  Go  and  take  your 
medicine,  and  then  come  back, 
and  perhaps  you  may  become 
a  soldier." 

The  applicant  retired  un- 
affronted.  The  white  man's 
remarks  had  not  been  nearly 
so  personal  as  the  crude  criti- 
cisms of  his  friends.  The 
second  man  passed  muster. 

"What  is  your  name?" 
Walford  asked,  tearing  oil  a 
printed  form. 

"  My  name  is — Musa." 

Walford  began  to  write. 

"  From  what  town  ?  " 

"From  the  town  of  Kano." 

"  Musa  Kano,"  repeated 
Walford  ;  "2163  Private  Musa 
Kano." 

"  Occupation.  What  kind 
of  work  have  you  done?  " 

"  Just  work,"  replied  the  new 
recruit. 

"  Juggins  !  "  said  Walford, 
relapsing  into  homely  English, 
"  what  kind  of  work  ?  " 

The  other  considered.  "  The 
work  of  tilling,"  he  said  at 
length. 

"Labourer,"  wrote  Walford 
in  the  allotted  space.  "Age?" 

"It  is  twenty-eight  years 
since  I  was  born." 

"Twenty-eight?  Why,  you 
are  only  a  boy !  " 

"Twenty-eight,"  the  man  re- 
peated. "  Twenty  -  eight,  by 
Allah." 

"  I  say  you  are  only  a  boy. 
You're  about  twenty." 


Walford  forgot  that  the 
native's  year  is  a  sowing  and 
a  harvest,  a  little  over  nine 
months. 

Private  Musa  smiled  assent. 
"Very  well,"  he  said,  "it  is 
twenty.  Whatever  you  say  is 
true.  It  is  twenty  and  no 
more." 

The  next  query  concerned 
his  race,  and  here  was  no 
difficulty.  The  Englishman's 
preference  for  the  Hausa  stock 
was  common  knowledge ;  be- 
sides which,  had  not  his  grand- 
mother's sister  borne  a  child  to 
a  pedlar  of  that  nation  ?  Wal- 
ford wrote  "  Hausa "  as  dic- 
tated, and  folded  up  the  paper 
form. 

"  Take  him  to  barracks, 
Sergeant -Major,"  he  said, 
rising  and  putting  on  his 
coat,  "and  give  him  his  kit. 
He  had  better  go  to  '  C '  Com- 
pany. They're  below  strength, 
and  will  want  all  they  can  get 
if  this  expedition  they  talk  of 
comes  off.  So  you've  got  three 
months  before  he  leaves  in 
which  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him." 

Thus  did  Baban  Miji — for 
he  it  was — solve  the  problem 
of  a  livelihood  and  enter  into 
a  new  and  strenuous  world, 
with  no  severer  initiation  than 
a  catechism  of  five  direct  ques- 
tions answered  by  him  with 
five  equally  direct,  albeit 
blameless,  lies ;  and  though  he 
was  made  to  do  all  sorts  of 
extraordinary  things,  such  as 
jumping  repeatedly  over  a 
block  of  wood,  and  lying  on 
his  back  with  his  feet  in  the 
air,  and  though  it  was  very 
difficult  always  to  be  as  puuc- 
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tual  as  the  bugler  (who  was  at 
once  a  marvel  and  a  nuisance), 
and  the  rifle  seemed  at  first  a 
terribly  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  with  a  malicious 
habit  of  kicking  you  in  the 
shoulder  if  you  did  not  in 
firing  grasp  it  very  firmly, — 
still  it  was  such  an  engrossing 
and  prosperous  time  after 
weeks  of  road-tramping  on  a 
diet  of  dry  yams  wheedled 
from  the  charitable,  that  the 
day  was  never  regretted  on 
which  the  plunge  had  been 
taken,  and  he  had  walked  into 
the  dwellings  of  the  white- 
skinned,  all  powerful  over-lord 
who  ruled  the  land.  There 
was  money ;  there  was  cloth- 
ing —  and  uncommonly  gay 
clothing,  too,  all  without  holes. 
There  was  a  warm  hut  to  sleep 
in,  with,  at  night,  a  fire  inside, 
and  there  only  remained  one 
thing,  to  wit  a  wife,  to  com- 
plete his  happiness.  For  this 
a  final  choice  was  necessary 
between  two  attractive  alter- 
natives. On  the  one  hand, 
Ayesha  was  undeniably  good- 
looking  and  young ;  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  Fatima, 
who  was  middle-aged  and  fat. 
But  Fatima  could  cook.  Ah  ! 
how  she  could  cook !  No  one 
more  generous  in  grease  and 
gravy  than  she.  In  a  month 
his  mind  was  made  up.  Fatima 
it  should  be,  and  Ayesha  would 
only  get  a  beating  if  she  quar- 
relled with  an  irrevocable  de- 
cision. 

In  this  way  the  three  months 
passed  quickly  and  happily 
enough.  Not  only  did  the 
sergeant-major  commend  him 
for  smartness  at  drill,  but  Wai- 


ford  himself  on  two  occasions 
addressed  to  him  gracious 
words  of  encouragement  before 
the  whole  squad  of  recruits  on 
the  barrack  square,  so  that 
Baban  Miji  felt  a  tingling  of 
pride  thrill  all  down  his  back, 
and  through  his  putties  down 
to  his  bare  and  henna-stained 
feet.  Among  his  fellow-soldiers, 
too,  he  soon  gained  popularity. 
The  gifts  which  had  proved  so 
lucrative  in  days  gone  by  could 
not  remain  entirely  hidden,  and 
it  needed  only  an  earnest  solici- 
tation to  obtain  from  him  a 
brief  display,  effected  by  the 
aid  of  nothing  more  complicated 
than  a  piece  of  cloth  and  some 
cowry  shells,  of  those  powers 
of  legerdemain  with  which 
natural  aptitude  and  diligent 
practice  had  combined  to  en- 
dow him.  For  these  perform- 
ances his  hut  would  be  open 
to  all  comers ;  but  they  were 
never  given  without  a  sub- 
sequent vague  feeling  of  regret 
which,  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  he  had  no  wish  to  en- 
courage. The  squad  of  recruits 
with  whom  he  had  drilled, 
some  fifty  strong,  was  at 
length  officially  pronounced  as 
fit  for  "full  duty,"  and  its 
members  were  duly  allocated 
to  the  various  out-stations  that 
required  them.  Baban  Miji 
found  himself  one  day,  with 
some  score  of  others  of  his  own 
standing,  on  the  northward 
road,  a  lanky  corporal  in 
charge  to  lead  the  way,  and 
Fatima  pattering  tirelessly  in 
the  rear  with  a  pagoda  -  like 
pile  of  dishes  and  calabashes 
delicately  balanced  on  her 
head. 
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Mortimer's  days  during  the 
six  months    since    he   had    re- 
ported   himself     at     his     new 
station  had  been  very  far  from 
idle.     There  had  been  much  to 
learn  in  the  subtle  differences  of 
treatment  suitable  to  the  native 
soldier   as  compared   to   those 
with      which     he      had      been 
familiar  in   his   own    regiment 
in    England.      Fitzgerald,    his 
company       Commander,       had 
spared  no  pains  in  helping  him, 
and  under  his  guidance  he  had 
soon  acquired  a  proficiency  in 
the  language  sufficient  for  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  every- 
day life.    The  Inspector-General 
had    visited    Ilo    on    his    tour 
of    inspection    not    long    after 
Mortimer's  arrival,  and  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  well  pleased 
with    all    that    he    had    seen. 
Thereafter  the  standing  possi- 
bility of  active  service  at  a  few 
hours'   notice  had   provided    a 
stimulus     to     unceasing     zeal 
which  would  have  more  than 
counteracted   any  tendency   to 
take  things  easy,  had  such  ex- 
isted.    Scarcely  a  month  passed 
in  which  Henson,  the  Commis- 
sioner, did  not  receive  abund- 
ant evidence  that  things  were 
not      right      in      the      pagan 
territory     which     formed     the 
western  fringe  of  his  district ; 
and    the    report    on    this,    the 
one  part  of  the  province  euphe- 
mistically   described    as    "not 
under  full  administrative  con- 
trol," formed  the  only  unsatis- 
factory feature  of  his  periodical 
letters    to    the    Governor.     A 
succession   of   envoys,  charged 


with  messages  of  ever-increas- 
ing urgency,  had  been  per- 
emptorily denied  an  approach 
by  these  untamed  tribes,  and 
more  than  one  had  borne  on 
his  return  bloody  and  tangible 
witness  of  their  ferocity.  Not 
a  bundle  of  grain  nor  a  skin 
of  oil,  the  form  of  tribute  in 
kind  known  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  from  men  rich  in 
both  commodities,  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  them,  and  all 
attempts  at  a  friendly  settle- 
ment were  frustrated  by  their 
obstinate  refusal  to  emerge 
from  the  hilly  strongholds  in 
which  they  placed  their  trust. 
Tales  of  rapine  and  of  sudden 
raids  on  the  cattle  and  crops 
of  their  peaceful  neighbours  in 
the  plain  completed  the  ominous 
account  of  their  deeds  awaiting 
settlement,  but  the  overlord's 
patience  was  still  unexhausted. 
An  embassy  headed  by  a  native 
official  high  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's political  entourage  was 
despatched  with  instructions 
to  exhaust  the  powers  of  cajol- 
ery in  a  final  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  reason.  A  week  later 
a  single  mutilated  survivor  of 
the  deputation  crawled  to  the 
Commissioner's  door.  His  re- 
port was  grimly  brief.  His 
companions  had  been  sur- 
rounded, and  those  who  had 
not  been  killed  in  flight  by 
poisoned  arrows  had  been 
seized  and  dragged  off  to  in- 
evitable torture  and  death.  The 
cup  was  now  officially  judged 
to  be  full,  and  when  the  little 
party  of  twenty  men  from 
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headquarters,  filing  across  the 
stream  that  divided  the  native 
town  of  Ilo  from  the  European 
establishment,  had  mounted  the 
higher  ground  beyond,  they 
found  in  progress  all  the  evident 
signs  that  betoken  the  im- 
mediate conduct  of  an  expedi- 
tion. Mortimer  had  already 
left  with  twenty  men,  charged 
with  the  duties  of  collecting 
food  at  the  wayside  village  of 
Marin  Fassa.  This  place,  dis- 
tant sixty  miles  from  Ilo,  had 
been  chosen  as  the  base  of 
operations,  its  position — close 
to,  but  on  the  near  side  of,  the 
pagan  territory  marked  for 
invasion — making  it  obviously 
suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Henson  and  Fitzgerald  were 
to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
number  of  carriers  had  been 
collected.  To  Fitzgerald  the 
arrival  of  a  corporal  and  nine- 
teen additional  men,  though 
not  unexpected,  was  a  welcome 
and  timely  reinforcement  to  his 
fighting  force  ;  for  when  every 
allowance  had  been  made  for 
superiority  in  weapons  and 
discipline,  a  bare  hundred  rifles 
was  by  no  means  an  over- 
whelming force  with  which  to 
overawe  a  district  of  anything 
from  ten  to  fifteen  square  miles, 
thickly  inhabited — if  their  dar- 
ing and  pugnacity  could  be 
accurately  gauged  from  the 
exploits  attributed  to  them — 
by  a  people  of  unusually  for- 
midable qualities.  The  absence 
of  a  doctor  was  scarcely  felt, 
for  Henson  himself  possessed  a 
practical  skill  in  this  direction, 
founded  at  an  early  period  of 
his  career  by  a  three  years' 


course  in  a  London  hospital, 
and  maintained  fresh  and  prac- 
tical by  the  constant  calls  for 
"first  aid"  made  on  him  by 
native  patients  hopeless  of 
efficient  treatment  from  healers 
of  their  own  race. 

The  military  lines,  consisting 
of  rows  of  round  mud-walled 
huts  thatched  with  coarse  dry 
grass,  presented  a  vivid  scene 
of  bustle  and  commotion. 
There  was  the  Maxim  gun  to 
be  tested  and  the  belts  filled 
with  cartridges,  ammunition  to 
be  distributed  and  packed  away 
in  the  leather  pouches  which 
each  man  carried  on  him,  rifles 
and  equipment  to  be  cleaned, 
carriers  to  be  enrolled  and  ap- 
portioned to  their  loads,  and  a 
dozen  other  things  to  be  seen 
to.  Baban  Miji,  now  readily 
replying  to  his  adopted  name, 
— he  had  been  forced  to  plead 
deafness  on  some  earlier  occa- 
sions to  explain  an  otherwise 
unaccountable  lack  of  response 
to  its  utterance, — soon  found 
himself  involved  in  the  general 
activity.  The  primitive  man 
in  him,  upspringing  through 
all  the  superimposed  strata  of 
habit,  responded  eagerly  to 
this  prospect  of  a  fight  in 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
the  possibility  of  a  defeat 
scarcely  existed.  He  saw  be- 
fore him  a  swift  descent  on  the 
homes  of  the  terrified  pagan, 
the  traditional  enemy  of  even 
the  most  nominal  and  lethargic 
Mahommedan  ;  a  headlong  and 
overwhelming  victory  by  means 
of  the  far -shooting  weapons, 
whose  powers,  almost  devilish 
in  their  working  and  effect,  he 
could  trust  and  admire  while 
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but  half  understanding ;  and 
finally  a  glut  of  looting  and 
good  cheer,  the  recital  of  all 
which  would  establish  him  for 
ever,  beyond  fear  of  relapse,  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  gentle 
Fatima,  agape  with  awe  and 
admiration.  He  saw  even  fur- 
ther than  this.  The  hand  of 
Fatima  might  lose  its  skill. 
Her  cooking  might  deteriorate. 
Then,  if  it  came  (by  the  will  of 
God)  to  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, there  was  not  a  maiden 
in  Ho  who  would  not  be  proud 
to  receive  the  advances  of  a 
warrior  steeped  in  so  irresist- 
ible a  glamour.  In  the  light 
of  this  dazzling  vision  his  for- 
mer life  and  profession  seemed 
to  him  for  the  first  time  pale 
and  commonplace.  Even  the 
memory  of  his  public  abase- 
ment in  Manga  at  the  hands 
of  the  unknown  Englishman 
faded  completely  from  his 
outer  consciousness,  and  when 
the  two  long  lines  of  armed 
men  stood  motionless  at  dawn 
next  morning  to  undergo  the 
last  critical  review  by  their 
commander  before  setting  forth, 
Baban  Miji,  living  only  in  the 
stirring  present,  gripped  his 
rifle  ecstatically  as  Fitzgerald 
passed  him,  and  a  thrill  of  pride 
and  self-confidence  and  glorious 
anticipation  swept  through  his 
blood. 

The  long  winding  string  of 
soldiers  and  carriers  arrived 
at  Marin  Fassa  without  inci- 
dent. Mortimer's  vigorous 
personality  had  in  the  interim 
found  work  eminently  appro- 
priate to  it,  the  results  of 
which  were  manifest  in  the  piled 
baskets  of  yams  and  guinea- 


corn  flour  which  they  found 
awaiting  them.  Here  a  few 
lame  ducks  were  left  behind 
with  a  dozen  soldiers  as  escort, 
and  the  column,  revictualled 
and  refreshed,  at  once  pushed 
on  into  the  pagan  domain. 
Baban  Miji  marched  in  the 
foremost  section,  in  front  of 
which  Fitzgerald  rode  side  by 
side  with  the  Commissioner. 
Behind  them  came  the  Maxim 
gun,  carried  dismembered  by 
three  of  the  strongest  carriers, 
the  remainder  of  whom  fol- 
lowed immediately  in  rear. 
Last  in  order  came  the 
remaining  three  sections  of 
soldiers,  seventy  odd  men, 
with  Mortimer  at  the  tail 
riding  easily,  but  alert,  with 
a  fly  -  switch  of  horse  -  hair 
jauntily  balanced  on  his  hip. 
In  this  order,  and  directed  by 
the  sole  inhabitant  of  Marin 
Fassa  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  confess  even  a  hazy  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the 
country  they  were  in,  the 
expedition  threaded  its  way 
onwards.  They  were  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  treeless 
plain.  On  the  far  western 
horizon  loomed  a  great  dim 
semicircle  of  hills,  which  their 
guide  informed  them  marked 
the  centre  and  capital  of  the 
pagan  confederation. 

"As  for  me,"  he  said,  halt- 
ing and  looking  upwards  to 
reply  to  the  Commissioner's 
inquiries,  "  I  have  never  reached 
the  hills.  It  was  the  selling  of 
salt  that  brought  me  here ; 
the  pagans  lacked  salt  for 
many  months,  and  I,  who  am 
exceedingly  brave,  carried  salt 
to  them  here  in  the  plain  " — 
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he  pointed  to  a  spot  a  short 
distance  ahead — "  and  received 
a  skinful  of  oil  in  return.  The 
price  was  small,  b,ut  how 
should  I  dispute  it,  I  alone 
and  they  so  many,  naked,  and 
with  spears  and  arrows  every 
man?  With  speed  I  returned 
home.  The  skin  is  even  now 
in  my  house,  so  that  none  may 
gainsay  my  daring." 

"And  eye  for  the  main 
chance  !  "  added  Henson  with 
a  smile.  "  You  deserved  a 
better  bargain.  Well,  Fitz- 
gerald, I  think  the  fellow's 
about  right.  You  can  see 
that  dull  gleam  over  the  hills 
in  front?  It's  not  rock,  I 
fancy,  but  the  sun's  reflection 
on  old  thatch.  If  so,  it's  an 
uncommonly  big  town,  or  col- 
lection of  villages,  and  we 
ought  to  be  up  against  them 
within  the  next  hour  or  so." 

The  leading  section  was  now 
thrown  forward  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  Baban  Miji,  with 
rifle  at  the  trail,  pressed 
eagerly  on,  glancing  every  now 
and  then  towards  Fitzgerald 
in  anticipation  of  any  fresh 
signal  or  word  of  command. 
The  ring  of  hills  grew  nearer 
and  larger,  until  every  detail 
of  stone  and  fissure  was  clearly 
visible  to  the  eye.  Flung  with- 
out apparent  plan  over  all 
the  face  of  the  rocky  slopes 
was  a  vast  multitude  of  bee- 
hive huts  packed  together  in 
clumps  of  varying  sizes,  through 
which  the  path,  growing  ever 
more  precipitous,  wound  cir- 
ouitously  before  them  till  it 
disappeared  over  the  horizon. 
The  skirmishers  fell  once  more 
into  single  file,  reducing  the 


distance  between  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  column  to 
about  100  yards.  Through  all 
the  rocky  heights  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  but  their 
own  regular  footfalls,  and  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  a  hundred 
bayonet  -  scabbards  rapping 
softly  against  a  hundred 
thighs.  The  three  English- 
men could  have  felt  assured 
that  this  unexpected  air  of 
desertion  betokened  desertion 
itself  but  for  one  tell  -  tale 
sight.  Through  the  thatched 
roofs  of  one  or  two  huts  a  thin 
smoke  coiled  strugglingly  into 
the  air,  the  smoke  of  fires  but 
recently  extinguished,  and  even 
now  not  entirely  out.  When 
the  high  ground  was  reached 
which  had  formed  their  horizon 
while  yet  in  the  lower  plain, 
the  path  was  seen  to  slope 
gently  downwards  through  a 
defile  bordered  on  either  side 
by  a  steep  ascent  of  bare  rock. 
Two  parties  of  soldiers,  led 
respectively  by  Fitzgerald  and 
the  native  company  sergeant- 
major,  were  deflected  to  either 
flank  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  high  ground, 
while  the  remainder,  under 
Mortimer,  after  waiting  a  few 
moments  for  the  flanking 
parties  to  gain  the  heights, 
proceeded  cautiously  on  their 
way  through  the  gorge.  In 
this  manner  another  five 
hundred  yards  were  passed, 
and  still  the  lifeless  rocks  gave 
no  sign  of  hidden  enemies. 
Mortimer  halted  and  glanced 
swiftly  round.  The  interval 
since  the  last  signal  had  been 
given  from  above  that  all  was 
clear  seemed  to  be  growing 
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dangerously  long.  At  the 
same  instant  came  the  sound 
of  a  sharp  tap  on  the  stones  a 
few  paces  in  front  of  him.  His 
eyes  had  scarcely  turned  in  that 
direction  when  there  followed 
another  similar  sound  close 
beside  him.  Simultaneously 
he  saw  what  looked  like  a 
slim,  bare,  yellow  reed  fall 
point  foremost  011  a  rock  and 
rebound  to  the  ground.  "  Form 
square !  "  he  shouted,  and  the 
long  twisting  line  behind  him 
broke  into  a  mass  of  running 
figures.  The  confusion  was 
only  apparent.  In  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time  the 
rapidly  moving  crowd  had 
sorted  itself  and  assumed  com- 
parative quiescence,  presenting 
to  an  onlooker  the  spectacle  of 
a  close-huddled  crowd  of  men 
crouching  beside  their  boxes 
and  bundles,  and  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  circle 
of  khaki-clad  soldiers,  who  knelt 
firing  and  loading  with  me- 
chanical swiftness,  while  among 
and  around  them  arrows  fell 
like  rain.  In  front  and  on 
both  sides  innumerable  black 
heads  peered  momentarily  over 
the  rocks,  and  as  suddenly 
vanished  again.  Baban  Miji 
continued  firing  till  the  hot 
barrel  blistered  his  left  hand, 
and  his  right  grew  numb  and 
stiff  as  in  feverish  alternation 
it  flung  the  sliding  bolt  of  his 
rifle  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Then, 
redoubling  the  echoes  so  that 
they  roared  without  ceas- 
ing over  the  hills,  bursts 
of  fire  were  heard  from  the 
heights  on  either  hand.  The 
flanking  parties,  delayed  by 


an  unexpectedly  precipitous 
ascent,  had  at  last  closed  in  on 
the  pagans.  Mortimer  caught 
the  added  sound,  and  again  his 
voice  rose  above  the  din.  "  Pre- 
pare to  charge  !  "  he  shouted, 
and  hurried  round  the  square 
repeating  the  command.  As 
he  passed,  Babaii  Miji,  drawing 
his  bayonet,  looked  closely  at 
him,  and  with  the  look  came 
recognition.  He  knew  now 
why,  even  in  the  commotion 
of  the  fight,  the  strong  clear 
voice  had  strangely  stirred  the 
deeps  of  memory.  "Charge  !" 
yelled  Mortimer.  Babaii  Miji 
sprang  instinctively  to  his  feet 
and  began  to  run.  The  shower 
of  arrows  was  visibly  thinning. 
Mortimer  was  now  close  beside 
him,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock. 
Baban  Miji,  profiting  by  bare 
feet  and  native  agility,  had  just 
passed  him  when  an  arrow, 
soaring  high  up  in  the  air, 
began  descending  in  a  direct 
line  for  Mortimer.  "Gakibia 
— an  arrow ! "  he  cried,  and 
ran  obliquely  across.  Mortimer 
crashed  into  him.  "What  the 

devil "  he  began,  and  then 

stopped,  as  he  saw  the  soldier 
begin  to  tug  at  the  arrow  shaft 
which  hung  from  his  fore-arm. 
"This  way!"  said  Mortimer 
breathlessly,  and  led  him  for- 
ward. "  We  shall  find  our 
doctor  on  ahead,  and  you  must 
lie  down  and  take  the  medicine 
he  gives  you."  Thus  the  two 
proceeded  until  a  sudden  faint- 
ness  came  over  Baban  Miji,  and 
he  sank  gently  in  a  heap  to 
the  ground.  By  him  raced  a 
crowd  of  charging  men,  shout- 
ing triumphantly. 
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Henson  raised  the  flap,  and 
emerged  from  the  green  canvas 
tent  that  served  as  field-hos- 
pital. 

"Where's  Fitzgerald?"  he 
asked. 

"Going  round  the  picquet 
line,"  replied  Mortimer,  who 
lay  bareheaded,  his  shoulders 
against  a  rook.  "  He  doesn't 
expect  any  trouble  to  -  night. 
We've  given  them  far  too  big 
a  hammering  for  that,  but  one 
can't  be  too  careful  after  to- 
day's experiences.  How  are 
your  casualties  ?  " 

"Oh,  there's  only  one  I  have 
any  fear  about,  and  that's  the 
man  you  brought  to  me.  The 
others — there  are  only  four  of 
them  —  will  be  fit  for  duty 
again  in  a  week  or  two,  though 
Sergeant  Adamu  will  carry  a 
nasty  scar,  I'm  afraid." 

"  I'm  going  to  help  you  to- 
night," said  Mortimer.  "  That 
fellow  Musa  is  one  of  our  newly 
joined,  and  I've  an  idea  that 
when  he  crossed  me  in  that 
charge  it  wasn't  altogether 
accidental.  Anyhow,  but  for 
him  running  in  front  I  should 
certainly  be  in  your  care  at 
this  moment,  if  not  beyond 
it." 

Henson  sat  down,  and  began 
to  roll  up  a  coil  of  linen. 

"  I  daresay  you're  right," 
he  said ;  "  but  you  can  help 
best  by  getting  a  good  night's 
sleep.  I  can  manage  well 
enough,  and  you've  done  the 
work  of  three  men  to-day." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  the  other 
went  on,  "if  the  fellow  is  going 
to  peg  out  I  shall  expect  you 
to  wake  me.  Now,  you  quite 
understand  that  ?  " 


"All  right,"  said  Hensou,  a 
little  surprised  at  this  un- 
usual manifestation  of  senti- 
ment. "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  he  added  gravely,  "  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
did  peg  out.  The  poison  must 
have  been  fresh,  and  an  artery 
was  pierced.  Ah  !  here  comes 
Fitzgerald." 

In  the  fast  deepening  twi- 
light the  three  men  divided 
a  rude  meal  of  biscuits  and 
tinned  beef. 

"We  have  fairly  given  them 
the  knock,"  said  Fitzgerald, 
lighting  a  pipe.  "  A  hundred 
and  fifty  counted  dead,  and 
lots  more  carried  away." 

"Yes,"  said  Henson;  "the 
back  of  the  thing  is  broken. 
They've  begun  coming  in 
already  asking  for  peace.  It 
seems  they  had  massed  here 
in  full  strength,  hoping  to 
surprise  us,  and  half  their 
leading  men  are  among  the 
killed.  It  will  be  my  turn 
with  them  now,  I  expect, 
and  you  fellows  will  have  to 
sheathe  your  swords." 

"Wei],  don't  let  them  off 
too  lightly,"  said  Mortimer. 
"  One  of  them  nearly  finished 
my  meteoric  career." 

Fitzgerald  and  Mortimer  pre- 
pared for  sleep,  while  Henson 
returned  to  the  stricken  man 
in  the  tent.  Baban  Miji  lay 
in  a  corner  on  the  ground 
covered  with  blankets.  A 
hand  lantern  hung  above  him, 
throwing  its  dim  rays  on  the 
wounded  arm  that  lay  ban- 
daged across  his  chest.  At 
intervals  he  murmured  unin- 
telligible words.  Henson  sat 
on  a  box  beside  him  and 
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waited.  At  last  the  mutter- 
ing stopped,  and  Baban  Miji 
opened  his  eyes.  They  looked 
clear  and  intelligent. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  Dan 
Giwa,"  he  said,  giving  the 
name  by  which  Mortimer  was 
known  to  the  soldiery.  "  With 
Dan  Giwa  alone." 

Heuson  roused  Mortimer. 

"I  don't  think  he'll  last 
long,"  he  whispered,  "  though 
at  present  he  seems  collected 
enough.  He  says  he  wants 
to  see  you.  Call  me  if  he 
gets  worse." 

Mortimer  entered  the  tent, 
and  stood  facing  the  figure 
under  the  blankets.  The  in- 
distinct muttering  had  begun 
again. 

"  No  mark  at  all !  Let  all 
behold,  there  is  no  mark  of 
any  kind ! " 

Mortimer  caught  the  words, 
rapidly  littered,  and  started. 
The  bandaged  arm  was  raised 
a  moment  in  the  air  and  then 
sank  downward?.  Presently 


the    eyes    opened     again    and 
gazed  long  at  Mortimer. 

"  Thou  it  is,"  the  voice 
whispered  from  the  darkness, 
"  thou — thou — at  Manga ' 

The  words  died  away  into 
silence.  The  unwounded  hand 
was  lifted,  and  all  the  fingers 
straightened  themselves  with 
their  tips  towards  Mortimer, 
who  had  knelt  down  in  the 
attitude  of  one  who  receives 
a  bitter  reproach.  A  moment 
later  he  had  hurried  from  the 
tent. 

"You  had  better  go  to  him 
now,"  he  said  to  Henson, 
clearing  his  throat. 

Henson  passed  quickly  be- 
hind the  canvas,  stood  still, 
and  listened.  For  some  minutes 
his  own  suppressed  breathing 
alone  broke  the  intense  quiet. 
Nothing  stirred  under  the 
lamp. 

Then  some  invisible  insect 
banged  noisily  against  the 
glass  chimney. 

K.  S.  FLETCHER. 
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"  BRAZIL  !  Oh,  yes ,  '  where 
the  nuts  come  from/  " — such 
is  the  usual  facetious  remark 
evoked  by  any  mention  of  the 
Brazils,  a  remark  which  the 
merchant  would  probably 
amend  by  substituting  "coffee  " 
for  "nuts."  Yet  this  is  no 
exaggeration  of  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  attitude  towards 
this  vast  country,  with  its 
limitless  possibilities,  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  un- 
explored land  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe.  "  Anglo  -  Saxon  "  was 
inserted  advisedly,  for  of  a 
truth  our  American  cousins  are 
fully  as  much  to  blame.  Per- 
haps even  more  so,  for  Brazil 
is  the  largest,  if  not  the 
wealthiest,  of  the  various  Re- 
publics which  compose  the 
Southern  Continent,  and  the 
knowledge  of  mutual  aims  and 
purposes  should  have  brought 
the  two  great  confederations 
into  closer  union.  What  North 
America  has  been  to  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon,  the  South  is 
to  the  Latin — an  outlet  for 
surplus  labour  and  energy,  a 
smiling  haven  from  oppression 
and  poverty.  Yet  between  the 
two  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  the 
gulf  of  creed,  race,  and  tradi- 
tions, of  which  the  Panama 
Isthmus  is  the  outward  and 
visible  barrier,  rather  than  the 
geographical  link. 

From  the  very  first  day  in 
Brazil  life  assumes  a  different 
aspect,  partly  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  alluring,  half  feminine 
breeze  of  the  tropics,  which 
steals  on  board  miles  from  the 


coast,  turning  men's  minds 
after  strange  gods  and  strange 
fancies,  drugging  them,  like 
the  sirens'  song,  into  oblivion 
of  their  past.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  deeper  reason 
for  this  disquiet  and  unrest. 
In  distant  lands  the  traveller 
may  have  tasted  that  same  soft 
languorous  kiss  of  the  tropics, 
whether  on  the  mist-soaked 
Gold  Coast,  in  the  uplands  of 
Uganda,  or  among  the  steamy 
plantations  of  the  Malays ;  yet 
there  he  feels  at  home.  The 
drinks,  the  papers,  the  talk  are 
his  own,  but  in  this  paradise 
of  the  Latins  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  the  alien,  the  intruder.  The 
visitor  from  the  States  learns 
that  he  is  in  future  only  el 
norte  -  americano,  the  sacred 
term  of  "  American "  being 
reserved  for  those  who  dwell 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Puntas 
Arenas,  which  are  the  Dan  and 
Beersheba  of  this  continent ; 
while  the  Englishman  finds  out 
that  the  savage  tropics  have  not 
been  created  for  his  exclusive 
benefit.  In  its  way  the  change 
is  salutary  for  both  parties. 

Certainly  few  places  are  more 
attractive  at  first  sight  than 
the  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  vessel  swings  past  the 
Sugarloaf  Hill,  towering  up 
like  some  giant  sign  -  post 
across  the  seas ;  a  wondrous 
bay  of  the  deepest  blue,  studded 
with  emerald  isles,  meets  the 
gaze,  and  there,  wrapped  coyly 
in  a  humid  shimmer  of  haze, 
lies  the  city.  It  nestles  beneath 
the  mass  of  Corcovada,  whose 
topmost  ridge  forms  the  out- 
line of  a  man  lying  at  full 
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length,  vaguely  reminiscent  of 
Capri's  giant  sarcophagus  fac- 
ing ever  to  the  north.  It  is 
fairyland  in  the  tropics — until 
you  laud.  Then  comes  the 
disenchantment,  and  you  realise 
that,  wanton-like,  her  beauties 
are  only  for  the  eye.  All  the 
facts  that  make  this  laud  of 
promise  so  incongruous  come 
tumbling  on  your  senses.  For 
E-io  is  a  bustling,  thriving 
centre  of  trade,  with  wealth 
and  population  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Success,  as 
if  yielding  to  her  climate,  has 
sprung  up  like  the  gourd,  and 
with  all  a  parvenu's  profusion 
her  fancy  riots  in  garish  build- 
ings. She  must  have  "  the 
finest  street  in  the  world,"  and 
so  a  mighty  avenue  sweeps 
through  the  town.  It  is  like 
placing  a  boulevard  on  the 
Equator,  and  the  mind  shrinks 
from  the  Avenida's  glare,  and 
turns  gratefully  to  the  narrow 
coolness  of  the  Ouvidor,  the 
old-world  business  street,  where 
all  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
Brazilian  world  can  be  focussed 
in  a  glance. 

Up-country,  as  in  the  city, 
the  tale  is  the  same, — incon- 
gruities abound.  Whether 
Nature  is  more  riotous,  more 
primitive  than  elsewhere,  and 
this  is  her  mute  complaint,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  But 
certainly  progress  seems  gauche 
and  out  of  place.  Here,  where 
but  a  few  months  ago  was  virgin 
forest,  you  may  see  men  hard  at 
work  on  a  macadamised  road, 
whilst  the  materials  arrive  in  a 


clumsy  cart  harnessed  to  a  pair 
of  shambling  kine,  which  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Farther 
on,  a  native  will  be  paddling  a 
prehistoric  dug-out  up  a  stream 
that  ends  in  a  sullen  sheet  of 
miasmatic  swamp,  yet  half  a 
mile  away  a  factory  chimney  of 
staring  red  shoots  into  the  sky. 
The  track  winds  on  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  gardenias  which  scent 
the  air  with  an  odour  indescrib- 
able, and  then  in  an  instant  one 
is  transplanted  to  a  Swiss 
Hydro.  For  a  cog  railway  is 
waiting  to  take  one  up  the 
Organ  Mountains!  The  brain 
reels  at  this  nightmare  jumble 
of  the  modern  and  the  primeval. 
One  must  admit,  however, 
that  this  restless  engineering 
development  is  the  only  reason- 
able outlet  for  the  Brazilian 
surplus  energy.  Were  he  to 
sit  still  and  merely  amass  wealth 
he  would  speedily  pay  the 
penalty  of  succumbing  to  the 
fatal  lethargy  of  the  tropics. 
It  has  chanced  that  wealth  has 
been  granted  to  him,  "pressed 
down  and  running  over."  There 
is  but  one  word — "coffee."  It 
is  the  dominant  note  in  the 
country.  Men  talk  coffee,  read 
coffee,  think  coffee.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  marvelled  at,  for 
Brazil  actually  supplies  five- 
eighths  of  the  world's  markets  ; 
nay  more,  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  alone  could,  unhampered, 
satisfy  the  entire  demand. 
Nature  herself  has  forced  a 
corner.  But  on  such  amazing  fer- 
tility great  evils  are  attendant.1 


1  The  international  crisis  of  January  1912,  which  followed  the  attempt  of  the 
Sao  Paulo  merchants  to  hold  up  their  coffee,  and  so  raise  the  price  in  the  U.S.A., 
is  a  noteworthy  instance.  Washington  was  forced  to  adopt  stern  measures, 
which  were  facilitated  by  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  which  enabled  the  Government 
to  avoid  the  cornering  of  coffee. 
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Everything  has  been  sacri- 
ficed for  coffee :  vast  tracts 
of  forest  have  been  laid  bare, 
slopes  have  been  levelled,  until 
the  earth  in  response  to  the 
insatiate  demands  of  her  owners 
seems  to  have  cried  "Enough." 
There  is  none  of  the  joyfulness 
of  Nature  over  birth  and  pro- 
duction ;  she  lies  smiling  faintly 
as  if  half  in  pain.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  finally  forced  to 
interfere,  and  by  a  scheme  of 
"  valorisation  "  or  State  buying 
of  all  coffee,  prevent  the  grave 
danger  of  over-production.  So 
now  the  planters  can  turn  their 
attention  to  maize,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, mate,  and  that  medium 
of  limitless  speculation,  rubber. 
But  wealth,  like  the  other 
gifts  of  the  gods,  has  its  own 
cares  and  responsibilities.  The 
problem  which  confronts  Brazil- 
ian statesmen,  a  problem  en- 
gendered solely  by  the  amazing 
increase  of  wealth,  is  the  possible 
denationalisation  of  thecountry. 
The  establishment  of  German 
settlements  throughout  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  more 
southern  parts,  was  a  favourite 
plan  of  I)om  Pedro,  and  the 
ultra-Jingoists  assert  it  is  but 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge. 
They  point  to  the  annual  in- 
crease of  immigrants  from  Ger- 
many, to  the  State  help  freely 
given,  to  the  splendid  admini- 
strative machinery  of  the  Ger- 
man trading  firms,  to  the 
various  localities  where  lan- 
guage, names,  and  institutions 
are  more  Teutonic  than  Brazil- 
ian. They  honestly  believe 
that  the  dream  of  a  vast  Pan- 
Latin  continent  will  never  be 
realised :  to  them  the  beat  of 
the  wings  of  the  German  eagle 
sounds  very  near :  the  black 


menace  of  its  shadow  looms 
over  the  land.  Now  this  de- 
finite assumption  of  some  poli- 
tical end  in  the  commercial 
progress  of  Germany  in  South 
America  is  a  most  interest- 
ing study ;  it  is  on  a  par 
with  the  general  wave  of 
Germanophobia  which  has 
flooded  Europe  during  the 
past  few  years.  And  several 
factors  must  be  carefully 
weighed  before  we  can  come 
to  the  conclusion  whether  or 
no  the  terrors  incident  on  this 
commercial  invasion  are  but 
the  outcome  of  a  fanatic's 
hysteria.  If  the  immigration 
returns  are  to  prove  the  ruling 
force  in  the  State  in  the  future, 
the  Brazilians  have  little  to 
fear,  since,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Germans 
outnumber  those  coming  from 
Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  the  Portuguese  easily 
head  the  list.  With  them  it  is 
certainly  a  case  of  "Eclipse 
first,  the  rest  nowhere."  And 
even  the  Italians  have  a  hand- 
some majority  over  their 
Teutonic  rivals.  Further,  an- 
other potent  consideration  is 
the  comparative  value  of  in- 
fluences in  a  State.  What  is 
it  that  dictates  the  policy  of  a 
Government  ?  For  the  answer 
one  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  apply  to  the  Rothschilds 
— it  can  be  given  in  one  word, 
finance.  And  though  no  one 
will  gainsay  that  the  increase 
of  trade  between  Brazil  and 
Germany  has  developed  won- 
derfully, yet  the  capital  which 
is  exploiting  the  country  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  is 
practically  all  derived  from 
the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers. 
Psychology,  too,  plays  no  mean 
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role,  for  in  racial  absorption,  as 
in  colonisation,  temperament 
is  a  vital  force.  The  German 
makes  undoubtedly  the  finest 
citizen  in  the  world  :  the 
grandmotherliness  of  State 
organisation  sees  to  that,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  very 
influence  robs  him  of  the 
rugged  independence  which 
has  enabled  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
like  the  Roman,  to  excel  in 
pioneering  work.  It  may  be 
argued  that  these  semi- 
Teutonic  settlements  show 
that  he  is  not  pliant  and 
adaptable,  that  he  maintains 
his  own  characteristics.  But 
how  often  does  not  the  Johann 
of  the  first  and  second  gener- 
ations reappear  in  the  third  as 
John,  Jean,  Juan,  Joao,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  in  which  he 
has  set  up  his  tent?  The 
British  Isles  and  the  United 
States  afford  thousands  of  such 
examples.  The  Fatherland  has 
lost  a  citizen,  and  the  new 
country  has  added  to  its  popu- 
lation. And  finally,  there  is 
one  power  mightier  than  all 
these,  for  between  the  Line 
and  Lat,  20°  S.  lurks  a  foe, 
with  which  State  help,  the 
virile  Teutonic  organisation 
and  the  "  shining  armour  "  of 
the  Kaiser,  are  powerless  to 
cope,  —  the  remorseless  sun, 
and  the  languor  born  of  the 
sapping  enervating  tropic  air. 
Imperialism  wilts  in  that  hot- 
house atmosphere. 


But  should  the  denational- 
isation of  the  country  ever 
become  an  accomplished  fact, 
it  will  be  the  Brazilians  them- 
selves who  are  to  blame,1  since 
the  general  laxity  towards 
racial  difference  is  stupendous. 
Certainly  there  are  a  few 
honourable  exceptions, — some 
Jingoists,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  and  others, 
really  deep  thinkers ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  principles  of  Egalite 
and  Fraternite  are  carried  to 
extreme.  First  and  foremost 
one  cannot  help  being  struck 
at  the  incredible  proportion  of 
people  who  show  traces  of 
black  blood.  To  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  "  colour  question  " 
seems  of  far  greater  moment 
than  any  nightmare  of  German 
absorption.  But  here  again 
one  must  not  rashly  generalise. 
Habits,  like  morality,  yield  to 
environment.  Precisely  the 
same  characteristic  is  to  be 
noted  in  other  Portuguese 
settlements,  Delagoa  Bay,  for 
instance,  and  certain  parts  of 
India.  He  will  not  admit  that 
a  mixture  necessarily  implies 
degeneracy.  You  may  argue 
that  the  Spaniard  has  pre- 
served the  race  intact  in  other 
parts  of  South  America,  that 
the  British  have  colonised  with 
success  in  far  worse  climates 
than  Brazil.  To  him  that 
proves  nothing.  He  asserts 
that  the  slow,  sombre  nature 
of  the  Portuguese  needs  a 


1  No  better  example  could  be  afforded  of  this  than  in  the  incidents  of  the  late 
mutinies.  The  ringleader  of  the  first  was  a  negro,  and  with  his  own  hands  he 
stripped  the  admiral  of  his  uniform.  Again,  in  the  second,  when  the  crack  corps 
of  marines  revolted  on  Cobras  Island,  the  most  successful  shore  battery  was 
worked  by  an  old  Italian  gunner,  who  emerged  from  the  crowd  of  civilians, 
and  gave  his  services  freely,  on  seeing  that  the  aim  of  the  artillerymen  was  any- 
thing but  perfect. 
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touch  of  African  vigour  aiid 
vivacity  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  slow  wear  of  the 
tropics.  He  points  with  pride 
to  the  various  "mestizos"  who 
have  won  renown  in  the 
academies  of  art,  literature, 
and  music.1  To  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  idea  is  undoubtedly 
repellent ;  but  we  must  at  least 
give  the  Brazilian  the  courage 
of  his  opinion.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  curious 
temperament,  the  mysticism  of 
the  native  grafted  on  to  the 
half  -  feminine  sensitiveness  of 
the  Latin,  and  modern  Brazil- 
ian literature  shows  this  trait 
to  a  very  marked  degree.  But, 
politically  speaking,  only  time 
will  show  whether  this  mixed 
equality  will  meet  with  reward 
or  punishment ;  whether  the 
northern  theory  of  the  mulatto 
is  in  the  main  correct  or  not. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  of 
denationalisation,  we  have  pur- 
posely limited  ourselves  to  the 
possibility  of  German  absorp- 
tion. One  would  have  imagined 
that  the  idea  of  frank  German 
aggression  might  be  relegated 
to  fiction  or  the  more  blatant 
members  of  the  Yellow  Press. 
But  since  it  has  been  seriously 
and  soberly  put  forward,  it 
deserves  a  passing  mention. 
One  ingenious  writer  indeed 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
purchase  by  Brazil  of  her  big 
super  -  Dreadnoughts,  and  the 
proposal  to  acquire  still  more, 
are  but  part  and  parcel  of  a 
vast  scheme  of  Pan-American 
defence,  which  has  already 
received  the  approval  of  the 


United  States  !  Omitting  all 
criticism  of  the  likelihood  of 
Germany,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  European  complications, 
deliberately  thrusting  herself 
into  further  trouble,  the  idea 
of  a  confederacy  of  the  South 
American  Republics  is  too 
farcical  for  words.  For  there 
are  nob  only  the  thousand  and 
one  jealousies  between  the 
various  petty  States,  but  the 
very  live  factor  of  the  racial 
animosity  of  the  Spaniard  to- 
wards the  Portuguese.  If  the 
old  Italian  saying  of  "  cinque 
Grechi,  sei  capitani "  holds 
good  of  modern  Greece,  it  is  a 
million  times  more  applicable  of 
an  alliance  between  Peru,  Chili, 
Brazil,  and  the  Argentine. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  different 
school  of  panic-mongers  see  in 
the  present  naval  activity  of 
Brazil  a  purpose  which  spells 
danger  far  nearer  home  — 
namely,  a  war  with  their  great 
rivals,  the  Argentine  Republic. 
But  this  may  be  regarded  as 
outside  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics,  since  there  is  far  too 
much  foreign  capital  locked  up 
in  the  two  States  for  the  Great 
Powers  to  stand  by  and  allow 
such  proceedings.  Apart  from 
that,  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  manner  either 
belligerent  could  assume  the 
offensive.  Certainly  neither 
the  Minas  Gerces  nor  her  sister 
ship  could  go  up  the  River 
Plate  and  bombard  Buenos 
Ayres,  owing  to  the  prosaical 
fact  that  they  draw  too  much 
water,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  the  Argentine  fleet  would 


1  E.g.,  Carlos  Gomez,  one  of   whose  operas  has  already  met  with  success  in 
Europe. 
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respond  to  the  kind  invitation 
of  "Tilly,  Tilly,  come  and  be 
killed."  In  fact,  by  far  the 
hardest  problem  of  all  is  to 
discover  why  Brazil  has  sunk 
so  much  money  in  these  vast 
ironclads.  They  have  proved, 
so  far,  anything  but  a  blessing, 
since  the  Government  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  mutineers  in  the  first 
outbreak,1  despite  the  fact  that 
the  men  were  unable  to  work 
the  big  cannon ;  and  in  the 
second  disturbance,  when  the 
marines  revolted  on  Cobras 
Island,  the  ships,  though  loyal, 
were  of  little  avail,  as  most  of 
the  breechblocks  had  been 
officially  removed  from  the 
guns !  It  seems  rather  un- 
worthy to  suggest  that  the 
mere  childish  joy  of  possession 
prompted  the  purchase,  but  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  adduce 
any  other  motive.  Despite  the 
appalling  frequency  of  revolu- 
tions in  some  of  the  South 
American  Republics,2  Brazil 
has  enjoyed  a  certain  amount 
of  continuity.  True,  that  just 
of  late  she  has  gained  a  some- 
what unenviable  notoriety,  but 
that  was  partly  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  President  in 
Lisbon  immediately  before  the 
deposition  of  King  Manoel, 
while  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  two  mutinies  were  of 
a  political  nature.  Notwith- 


standing this,  the  general  in- 
stability of  the  States  affords 
another  striking  contrast  to 
the  northern  half  of  the  great 
continent.  And  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  seek.  From  the 
commencement  the  pioneers  in 
the  Virginias  and  elsewhere 
migrated  thither  with  the  in- 
tention of  permanent  settle- 
ment. Bigotry  and  intolerance 
had  driven  them  from  their  old 
homes  in  search  of  a  purer  air, 
but  the  memories,  the  customs, 
and  traditions  of  their  race 
were  graven  indelibly  in  their 
minds.  The  model  of  the  old 
laws  was  before  them,  and  in 
founding  a  new  Constitution 
they  had  only  to  reject  what 
was  putrid  and  corrupt,  to  re- 
tain all  that  was  sound  and 
good.  So  even  when  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  new 
country  was  developed,  the 
structure  withstood  the  strain 
and  temptation  of  sudden 
success,  for  it  was  founded  on 
a  rock. 

In  the  south  the  case  was 
otherwise.  For  decades  it  had 
been  the  paradise  of  the  ad- 
venturer. The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  drained  it  of 
its  gold  and  its  life-blood,  were 
no  martyrs  or  victims  of  im- 
placable persecution.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  needy, 
out -at -elbows  gentlemen,  dis- 
contented with  the  meagre 


1  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Government  to  say,  that  though  they  had  to  grant  the 
terms,  they  "got  their  own  back"  later.     The  negro,  Joao  Candido,  who  was 
the  ringleader,  "died  of  typhoid"  in  hospital,  and  the  others  in  applying  for 
their  discharge,  which  had  been  a  term  of  the  treaty,  were  told  that  they  could 
not  hang  about  the  town  idle.     The  Government  would  give  them  work  in  Acre 
or  Amazones.     In  these  districts  their  life  was  worth  about  ten  days. — Author's 
note. 

2  E.g.,  Venezuela,  which   has  seen  over  forty  revolutions  in  the  last  sixty 
years. 
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stuffing  of  their  purses.  One 
object  they  had  in  view, 
plunder,  so  that  they  might 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
ruffle  it  with  the  best  in  Lisbon 
or  Madrid.  Of  late  years  that 
has  changed,  it  is  true.  Since 
the  yoke  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal has  been  cast  aside,  since 
the  coffee  of  Brazil,  the  rich 
pampas  of  the  Argentine,  the 
nitrates  of  Chili  have  pointed 
a  royal  road  to  wealth,  it  has 
become  the  refuge  of  the  over- 
crowded Latin  nations ;  but 
even  now  the  leaders  are  but 
feebly  groping  for  stability. 
The  habits  of  centuries  are  not 
lightly  thrown  aside,  and  the 
old  parasitism,  the  feeling  of 
getting  what  one  can  out  of 
the  country,  is  hard  to  kill. 

In  their  efforts  to  organise  a 
better  state  of  affairs,  the 
Brazilian  statesmen  are  un- 
doubtedly sincere ;  it  is  the 
method  which  one  feels  in- 
stinctively to  be  at  fault.  Old 
wine  cannot  be  put  in  new 
bottles,  and  old  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  grafted  on 
a  brand-new  country.  They 
have  been  content  to  imitate, 
where  creation  should  have 
been  their  aim.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  been  modelled  on  that 
of  other  Republics  :  the  Code  is 
but  a  wholesale  adoption :  it 
seems  as  if  they  had  delved 
in  the  cemetery  of  old-world 
ideas,  and  mistaken  resurrec- 
tion for  a  genesis. 

There  is  a  constant  clamour 
for  reform,  but  though  the 
Government  may  change,  the 
old  abuses  thrive  and  flourish. 
In  the  Chamber,  oratory  takes 
the  place  of  business.  Theory 
rather  than  action  seems  the 


general  motto.  The  speeches, 
the  leaders  of  the  publicists, 
the  essays  and  meditations, 
which  from  time  to  time  appear 
from  the  pens  of  the  great  men, 
are  but  the  pompous  platitudin- 
ous effusions  of  mediocrity. 
Decisive  action  is  the  last 
desideratum. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the 
faults  of  immaturity  and  in-, 
experience,  and  the  same  excuse 
extends  to  other  details,  which 
are  apt  to  jar  upon  the  new- 
comer, accustomed  maybe  to 
the  more  tried  and  formal 
methods  of  the  Old  World. 
The  truth  is  that  Brazil  is 
paying  the  penalty  for  too 
meteoric  a  development.  She 
has  come  of  age  straight  from 
her  swaddling  -  clothes,  as  it 
were,  and  the  process  of  "get- 
ting the  edges  rubbed  off"  has 
yet  to  be  undergone.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  apt  to  get 
ruffled  at  the  "freshness"  of 
brand-new  officialdom — more  so, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  inclusion 
of  a  large  number  of  negroes ; 
whilst  it  certainly  grates  at 
times  to  see  a  full-blooded 
black  wearing  the  uniform  of 
a  captain.  But  it  is  no  use 
tilting  at  windmills,  and  the 
too  fastidious  must  either  give 
Brazil  a  wide  berth,  or  inocu- 
late themselves  by  a  trial  visit 
to  Hayti  or  Liberia. 

Something  of  this,  no  doubt, 
is  reflected  in  the  criticism  so 
often  flung  by  the  Brazilians 
against  the  representatives 
of  the  foreign  powers, — their 
exclusiveness  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy towards  all  things  deal- 
ing with  the  country.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  this,  but 
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at  the  same  time  extenuating 
circumstances  can  be  urged. 
The  true  diplomat  is  a  true 
Pharisee :  in  his  own  eyes  he 
is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a 
member  of  a  large  cosmopolitan 
family,  whose  exclusiveness  is 
not  only  notorious  in  Rio,  but 
also  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
in  fact  wherever  this  august 
body  is  wont  to  assemble.  So 
that  on  that  score  the  Bra- 
zilian need  not  be  unduly 
sensitive. 

But  in  Brazil  this  exclusive- 
ness  is  intensified  by  the  further 
barrier  of  place.  The  preval- 
ence of  yellow  fever  some  years 
ago  in  Rio,  as  well  as  the  desire 
to  substitute  the  cool  air  of 
the  hills  for  the  sultry  steami- 
ness  of  the  coast,  caused  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign 
nations  to  migrate  to  Petro- 
polis,  right  up  in  the  Organ 
Mountains,  and  it  is  in  that 
strange  little  hanging  garden, 
set,  as  it  were,  on  the  roof  of 
the  world,  that  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  consort.  A  cog 
railway  takes  one  up  there, 
and  the  view,  as  it  winds  past 
the  queer  knoll  that  caps  the 
Lion  Mountain,  is  magnificent, 
if  not  unique.  From  here  the 
gorgeous  bay,  Rio  itself,  show- 
ing soft  and  velvet  at  that 
distance,  and  the  green  fertile 
plains  that  slope  upwards  to 
the  mountains,  make  a  truly 
impressive  spectacle.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  them  are  stretched 
before  one. 

It  just  needed  this  isolation 
to  make  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique  complete. 
True  that  many  of  the  rich 
Brazilians  have  their  villas 


there  for  the  hot  season,  but 
even  so  they  go  down  to 
business  every  day,  so  that 
any  chances  of  intimacy  are 
few  and  far  between.  Added 
to  this,  there  is  the  absence  of 
gaiety,  theatres,  opera,  all  the 
joys  of  life  to  which  the 
foreigners  are  accustomed  in 
other  capitals,  so  it  is  little 
wonder  that,  like  men  stationed 
in  other  lonely  parts,  they  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  "  counting  the 
moons  "  to  their  departure  or 
transference  to  another  sphere 
of  work.  Nor  can  one  entirely 
neglect  another  factor,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  else- 
where, and  that  is  the  colour 
question.  The  majority  of 
Europeans  have  their  particu- 
lar views  on  this  subject,  and 
until  the  millennium  dawns 
human  nature  will  be  the  same. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  subjects 
where  indulgence  and  intoler- 
ance fail  to  strike  a  happy 
mean,  and  is  regrettably  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  un- 
pleasantness to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  is  a  point  that  can- 
not be  omitted,  but  now  that 
it  has  been  mentioned  the 
less  we  dwell  upon  it  the 
better. 

On  several  occasions  during 
this  article  it  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  avoid  comparison 
between  the  two  portions  of 
the  American  continent.  Just 
as  the  last  century  has  marked 
the  vast  development  of  the 
United  States,  so  this  century, 
on  which  we  are  already  em- 
barked, will  bring  an  era  of 
marvellous  prosperity  to  these 
southern  Republics.  The  last 
few  years  have  given  an  earnest 
of  what  thia  may  mean,  if  we 
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study  the  huge  fortunes  already 
amassed  in  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine, and  Chili.  Many  another 
State  will  share  in  the  general 
prosperity,  but  the  three  men- 
tioned cannot  but  forge  ahead. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  to 
establish  things  on  a  firmer 
basis,  to  "set  their  house  in 
order,"  as  it  were,  will  be 
doubly  instructive.  Brazil  is 
singularly  blessed  by  nature, 
for  apart  from  her  amazing 
fertility,  her  mineral  wealth 
must  be  wellnigh  inexhaustible. 
Young  as  she  is,  she  is  con- 
fronted by  some  grave  dangers, 
and  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be,  time  and  time  alone 
can  show.  Yet,  when  we  re- 
member how  she  rose  to  the 
occasion  so  early  in  her  finan- 
cial success,  and  solved  the 
peril  of  over-production  of  her 
main  asset,  there  is  little  fear 
that  she  will  not  work  out  her 
own  salvation.  The  problem 
of  self-government  is  not  to  be 
solved  in  a  day,  and,  whatever 
her  shortcomings  may  be,  one 
must  judge  her  not  by  the 
settled  standard  of  success, 
which  has  only  been  reached 
by  centuries  of  toil  and  com- 
promise, but  by  comparison 
with  the  mother-country.  The 
verdict  can  be  nothing  but 
"  well  done,"  for  in  so  brief  a 
space  Brazil  has  achieved  won- 
ders. The  child  has  outstripped 
the  parent,  and  the  limits  of 


her  future  influence  are  only 
bounded  by  herself.  The  chance 
awaits  her  of  leading  the  van  of 
a  continent,  of  summoning  the 
blood  and  energy  of  the  Latins, 
which  the  degenerate  races  in 
Europe  spurn  and  thrust  aside  ; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
all  their  future  centred  in 
Canada  and  the  States,  can- 
not but  observe  with  interest 
the  progress  of  their  near 
neighbours  and  rivals,  who 
during  the  march  of  this  cen- 
tury will  challenge  them  in 
wealth,  industry,  and  power. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the 
opportunity  will  force  its  own 
development. 

Once  more,  as  the  Blue  Peter 
flies  from  the  masthead,  Rio 
dons  her  fairest  garb.  Beneath 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun 
the  Sugarloaf  Hill  stands  out 
a  blazing  mass  of  indigo,  while 
far  away  on  the  western  sky 
the  cloud-capped  barrier  of  the 
Organ  Mountains  is  tinged 
with  pink.  So  the  liner  picks 
her  way  out,  and  before  the 
rocks  shut  out  the  view  we 
catch  once  more  a  glimpse  of 
that  fair  city,  set  in  her  summer 
bay  with  its  thousand  jewelled 
islands.  While  far  out  to  sea 
there  comes  as  a  last  jocose  re- 
minder of  all  her  incongruities, 
the  strange  church  -  shaped 
peak  of  the  penal  settlement 
of  Fernando  Noronha. 

CYRIL  CAMPBELL. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ARCADY. 


CALL  the  Cotswold  country 
a  ragged  polygon  lying  askew 
on  the  map  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  overlapping  Oxfordshire 
and  Worcestershire  by  ever  so 
little.  It  may  be  traced  from 
Burford  almost  due  north  to 
Chipping  Norton  and  Chipping 
Campden ;  from  Canipden  up 
to  Evesham,  and  down  to 
Cleeve  Hill,  just  excluding 
Cheltenham ;  thence  out  fan- 
wise  to  Stroud,  Cirencester, 
Fairford;  and  back,  in  a  line 
shaped  like  a  scythe,  through 
Lechlade  and  Bampton  and 
Witney,  to  Burford  again. 
As  if  there  were  question  of 
a  feared  exclusion  from  Para- 
dise, boroughs  so  far  south  as 
Malmesbury  and  even  Bath,  or 
so  far  north  as  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  have  been  claimed  by 
the  enthusiastic  as  true  Cots- 
wold.  The  boundaries  may 
look  illiberal.  They  are  really 
a  question  of  personality,  and 
may  be  left  to  those  who  can 
best  feel  the  spirit  of  place. 
By  no  other  count  could  one 
have  the  heart  to  exclude,  for 
instance,  Tewkesbury.  What 
is  certain  is  that  it  spoils  the 
game  Nature  means  to  play 
here,  to  drag  in  large  towns. 
Oxford,  Cheltenham,  Glouces- 
ter, are  on  the  very  borders  of 
the  imagined  pale ;  but  Eves- 
ham  and  Cirencester  are  part 
of  it,  within  it.  The  first  three 
are  outstanding  porches  of  the 
Cotswolds,  with  their  civilised 
pavements  and  electric  lamps. 
The  two  smallest  and  last  are 
little  recessed  rustic  gates, 


through      which      one      steps 
straight  into  the  grass. 

The  region  in  question, 
hardly  more  than  thirty  miles 
across  at  its  widest,  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  oolite  hills,  in- 
teresting in  the  extreme  to 
geologists.  It  is  in  a  railway- 
braided  land,  but  trains  are 
found  only  upon  the  outskirts 
of  it — with  the  exception  of 
one  short  line,  a  funny  absent- 
minded  little  line,  which  has 
begun  to  tiptoe  about  within 
a  few  years.  The  heavenly 
valleys  of  the  Churn,  the  Colne, 
the  Lech,  and  the  Windrush 
(once  Wiuris)  are  as  yet  free 
from  a  rail  or  a  cinder,  and, 
what  is  more,  are  likely  to  be 
as  they  are  for  long.  Of  all 
the  pellucid  streams,  only  the 
Evenlode  is  so  much  as  touched 
by  the  demon  of  utility,  repre- 
sented by  the  engines  of  the 
G.W.R.  As  for  the  roads,  they 
are  excellently  kept,  but  being 
favourites  of  Heaven,  they  have 
received  the  grace  of  keeping 
fairly  free,  so  far,  from  motor 
travel.  Some  of  these  are 
fifteen  centuries  old,  and  still 
the  chief  highways  of  the 
district.  Small  sections  of 
Ermin  Street  and  Akeman 
Street,  and  many  oblique 
leagues  of  the  sylvan  Foss 
Way,  carry  you  along  with 
Alfred  and  with  Rupert  in  the 
wake  of  the  subjugating  Roman 
who  first  laid  them  straight 
through  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince. They  were  brave  sights 
once,  with  the  Gloucester-to- 
London  stage-coaches  rattling 
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past.      There     are     scores     of 
lanes,  and  of  the  wholly  grass- 
grown  ways  which  the  country 
folk  call  "  green  lanes  " ;  these 
play  hide-and-seek  in  the  up- 
lands   and    lead     nowhere    in 
particular,  and  are,  of  course, 
abhorrent  to  the  chauffeur.    Bi- 
cyclists, too,  are  made  wretched 
on  the  precarious  slopes  where 
inns  are  few  and  smithies  fewer. 
The   great    open  spaces,   with 
their      innumerable     beautiful 
footpaths  and  bridle-paths,  are 
the  hall-marked  property  of  the 
horseman  and  the  pedestrian. 
Except  in  its  scrap  of  Thames 
Valley,    this  whole  country  is 
high     land  :     the    hills    range 
from  nearly  three  hundred  to 
over  one  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.     But  the  look  of  the 
high  land,  generally  bare  upon 
the      loftiest     ridges,     is     not 
romantic — at  least,  not  in  the 
sense    in    which    the    Scottish 
Border  and  the  Welsh  Marches 
are    romantic.      Not    so    long 
ago,    while    still    famous    and 
successful   in  its   own   way,  it 
was  "  one  vast  sheep-walk  from 
end   to   end."      The   fields  are 
enormously   large.      To    those 
who  love  gold-green  in  masses, 
there  are  no  downs  more  noble. 
There  is  now  a  great  deal  of 
ploughing    and    sowing    going 
on  thereabouts,  perhaps  almost 
more    than    the    ground    will 
bear.     Barley  and  sainfoin,  two 
harvests   of  great  aesthetic  as 
well  as  material  worth,   grow 
well  in  it.     The  soil  is  porous 
and  rather  shallow,  and  never 
holds  rain :    a   Cotswold  field- 
path,  as  you  will  be  told  with 
accuracy,  is  "  dry  as  a  boan  " 
an    hour    after     a     December 
downpour.      The    case   is    far 


otherwise  on  the  roads,  which 
are    kept    mended    with    lime- 
stone !     However,  sticky  as  it 
is,  indelible  as  it  has  a  will  to 
be,    that    limestone    putty    or 
cement,  making  shapeless  boul- 
ders of  your  boots  and  supply- 
ing   wheels     with     a     deadly 
corrosive   veneer,  is  not  really 
mud  at  all,  and  has  no  dirt  in 
it :  so  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a   scientist,   for  local   con- 
solation !      Up    in    the    farm- 
lands,   the    earth,    as    in    the 
western     counties,    is    of     the 
richest  tints  :  the  play  of  colour 
in    the   fresh    furrows    ranges 
from  rose  and  ruby  to  a  pure 
bronze    almost    as    satisfying. 
Besides  some  good  thickets,  one 
is  constantly  coming  across  an 
isolated  tree,  usually  beech  or 
elm,   of  great   age   and  girth ; 
and  the  lone  patriarch  regnant 
on  a  hillock  or  beside  the  road, 
balancing  his  own  magnificent 
dark  dome,  is  a  sovereign  sight 
very  characteristic  of   the  dis- 
trict.     Down     from    many    a 
one    of    these    fine    old    trees 
showers    the    joyous    irony    of 
the  rookeries,  one  of  the  most 
diverting    of    outdoor    sounds, 
and  one  not  too  much  appre- 
ciated.      Growing     wild     and 
abundantly      are     beanflower, 
snapdragon,   and  lily  -  of  -  the  - 
valley.      Ferns  are  few  :  lime- 
stone discourages  them.    There 
is  a   comparative  dearth,   too, 
of     berries,    as    of    the    early 
shelter  -  loving    blossoms    such 
as    primrose,     pimpernel,    and 
anemone.      Wherever  there   is 
a  hedge  here,  traveller's  joy  is 
sure  to  garland  it. 

The  Cotswold  sky  is  like  no 
other.  It  has  its  dark-mauve 
flying  vapours,  its  strong, 
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quick,  erratic  clouds — all  Eng- 
lish enough.  But  what  makes 
the  difference  is  the  sunshine  : 
not  its  increased  quantity,  but 
its  more  lively  behaviour.  The 
greyness  of  certain  days  is 
broken  a  thousand  times,  as 
by  a  succession  of  cavalry 
charges,  by  the  most  vivid, 
intoxicating  gold  ;  and  that  re- 
morselessly dazzling  alternate 
light  is  well  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have 
dwelt  under  it.  As  for  the  air, 
it  is  simply  the  best  in  the 
world,  sharp,  pure,  bracing ; 
and  it  blows  on  you  in  a  gale. 
It  is  mountain  air,  absolutely. 
How  it  is  generated,  with  no 
mountain  nearer  than  Brecon- 
shire  and  Westmorland,  is  a 
standing  wonder  to  its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Now  the  people  are  entirely 
worthy  of  their  robust  natural 
setting.  Their  idiosyncrasy 
may  be  older  than  the  Hept- 
archy. They  are  by  no  means 
of  the  familiar  Midland  type, 
slow  of  wit,  speech,  and  as- 
piration, and  shocked  to  the 
heart  by  the  onset  of  an  idea. 
The  hazel  eye  and  the  ready 
lip  mark  them  off  from  all 
that  at  once.  Everybody  has 
always  lived  in  these  villages 
to  be  old :  all  traditions  thrive 
the  better  for  that  circumstance. 
On  a  March  evening,  up  on  the 
blowy  wolds,  a  grizzled  shep- 
herd will  pause  in  the  feeding 
of  his  weaker  lambs  to  tell  you 
of  some  Early  Victorian  hear- 
say ;  and  under  any  churchyard 
yew  you  shall  read  of  a  much- 
lamented  Oxford  Master  of 
Arts,  "  for  sixty  -  six  years 
Vicar  of  this  Parish."  Young 
carters,  coming  from  the  quarry 


at    Eastertide,   stick  violets  in 
their    hats,    and    adorn    their 
beasts  yet  more  poetically  than 
themselves.      Medieval    games, 
in  total  disuse  elsewhere,  tags 
of  immemorial  rhyme,  crop  up 
gaily   at   their  never-neglected 
seasons.     The  six  boys  of  Brize 
Norton,  and  the  lads  of  South 
Cerney,   have    their    mumming 
plays  passed  down  from  father 
to    son,    to    be    performed    on 
Christmas  Eve  :  there  and  then 
may  be  met  again  St   George 
and    the   Tanner    of    Notting- 
ham ;    and  Hobin  Hood,  hold- 
ing hands  with  Maid  Marian; 
and  Little  John.     A  band  from 
Ched worth  goes   the    round  of 
all    the    neighbouring    villages 
twice    a    year,    enthusiasts   for 
their      own     ancestral     tunes. 
Bampton   children    keep    up   a 
pretty   and   ancient  custom   in 
weaving   immense   garlands  of 
wild-flowers  on  Whit  Monday, 
and  carrying  them,  slung  on  a 
horizontal   pole,   from   door   to 
door  along  the  street.     To  this 
day,    in    many    of    these    long- 
memoried    little    places,     they 
keep   the    patronal   "veast"   a 
fortnight   behind   the  date   set 
by    Pope    Gregory's    Calendar. 
At  Churchdown,  near  Glouces- 
ter,   the     names     which     dis- 
tinguished the  various  chapel- 
ries   in   the    Middle   Ages    are 
still  applied  to  divisions  of  the 
churchyard.        Almost    within 
the  recollection  of  living  men, 
Burford  had  ceased  to  display 
once  a  year  the  great  dragon- 
banner  of  Wessex,  symbolic  of 
the  victory  won  there  by  Cuth- 
red      over     Ethelbald     nearly 
twelve  centuries   ago.     Should 
Winchcombe  or  Cirencester  be 
visited  at  Michaelmas,  statute 
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fairs  may  be  in  progress,  and 
what  are  called  mop  fairs,  at 
which  servants  are  hired. 
Bampton  still  has  its  horse- 
fair  during  the  last  week  of 
August.  And  on  any  fine 
February  day  you  may  see 
oxen  ploughing  about  Baunton 
or  Haruhill. 

The  historical  background 
here  is  of  no  dull  kind.  A 
hushed  and  self-contained  but 
proudly  independent  habit, 
busied  to  the  full,  first  with 
wool  -  stapling  and  saddlery, 
then  with  stock-breeding,  sport, 
and  other  honest  arts,  has 
characterised  the  country- 
side. Plato's  "  beautiful  em- 
ployments," those  of  the  priest, 
the  soldier,  and  the  scholar, 
have  left  few  traces  ;  but  there 
has  been  a  great  mercantile 
past.  Rags  of  old  opulence 
hang  about  all  the  once 
nourishing  little  towns.  Their 
final  good  fortunes  nickered 
out  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  Yorkshire  competition 
and  water-power  completed 
their  conquest,  and  now  they 
live  on  in  their  decay,  as 
modern  small  communities, 
alas  !  must  do.  Decay,  yes  ; 
but  beauty  too.  Local  ideals 
too  good  for  this  world  account 
for  the  decay.  The  beauty  is 
indigenous,  and,  let  us  hope, 
immortal.  When  you  look  at 
the  houses  in  which  these 
"  healthy,  clean,  old-fashioned 
people  "  live,  you  touch  an  art 
and  an  oecupation  in  which 
they  are  yet  supreme. 

"They  housen " :  so  they 
get  called,  as  in  Ina's  and  in 
Odda's  time.  Hats  off,  indeed, 
to  they  housen !  Where  in 
England  are  their  like  ? 


"  Strong  houses,"  Mr  Vincent 
sails  them  in  his  interesting 
book,  "  built  by  generations 
of  men  who  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  fury  of  the 
wind  in  winter;  .  .  .  houses 
old,  substantial,  admirably 
calculated  to  harmonise  with 
the  surroundings,  sheer  rap- 
ture to  behold."  Hear  an- 
other panegyrist  of  theirs,  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  mod- 
ern topographers,  Mr  Thacker: 
"Grey  stone -gabled  houses 
.  .  .  that  seem  to  have  grown 
by  nature  where  they  stand, 
...  so  perfectly  do  they  blend 
with  the  surroundings ;  be- 
stowing beauty,  and  receiving 
it  in  return."  This  is  enthusi- 
astic writing,  but  it  is  also 
sober  truth.  Every  bridge 
shows  a  heart-delighting  vista 
of  gables  and  chimneys,  some 
belonging  to  the  glorious  scat- 
tered abodes  of  gentlefolk,  some 
to  the  grouped  cottages  of  the 
poor.  The  low,  irregular  roofs 
of  the  last  huddle  in  rows  by 
a  brookside,  or  look  over  one 
another's  shoulders  on  rising 
ground,  with  ragged  thorn- 
bushes  stuck  between.  Their 
outward-opening  windows  have 
very  deep  sills ;  cupboards  are 
many  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall;  the  little  crazy  stairs 
are  of  solid  oak.  Take  a  re- 
tired hamlet  like  Coin  St  Denis 
(called  "  Cone  Deans  "),  lying 
in  its  pastoral  valley :  it  has 
at  least  five  pieces  of  perfection 
to  show  in  the  way  of  ample, 
useful,  entirely  lovely  dwell- 
ings. So  with  Shilton,  the 
Comptons,  and  the  villages  of 
which  Stow-on-the-Wold  is  the 
tiny  metropolis ;  with  larger 
places  like  Campden,  with 
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Burford  pre  -  eminently,  that 
"  treasury  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture of  England."  These 
never  -  suffioiently-to-be-praised 
houses  are  made  of  local  stone. 
They  have  loug-aud-short  work 
at  the  angles,  and  often  on  the 
sides  of  the  doorways.  Over 
them  is  a  thick,  well -laid 
thatch,  or  dark  smoke  -  grey 
"tiles"  peculiar  to  the  district, 
which  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
its  uuworked  quarries.  These 
tiles  are  set  overlapping  by 
some  two  or  three  inches,  and 
are  so  fitted  and  graded  that 
the  smallest  are  at  the  crown 
of  the  roof,  the  largest  at  its 
lower  edges,  thus  forming  an 
impenetrable  and  almost  in- 
destructible cover.  How  any 
human  being,  in  the  face  of  the 
tiles,  can  turn  to  zinc  and  cor- 
rugated iron,  and  to  the  hateful 
blue  Welsh  slate,  is  a  mystery  : 
to  do  them  justice,  few  are  they 
who  commit  the  crime. 

Never  were  nobler  barns 
than  you  see  in  the  Cotswolds  : 
never  since  men  began  to  reap 
and  thresh,  and  to  house  cattle. 
Picture  a  towering  E  -  shaped 
structure  with  a  gabled 
entrance-porch  thrust  high  up 
the  middle,  clad  all  in  that 
sombre-lichened  purplish-grey 
which  is  one  in  hue  with  the 
scudding  clouds  and  the  chan- 
nels of  the  trout  -  streams. 
Nothing  more  pictorial  can 
be  imagined  than  these  great 
piles,  with  their  buttresses 
and  pinnacles,  their  pointed 
windows  and  deep  shadow- 
haunted  doors,  their  "  cathe- 
dral -  like  "  transeptal  wings. 
Vast  bins  and  lofts,  all 
filled,  crowd  up  against 
the  magnificent  oak  rafters 


and    bulge   down   and    out    to 
catch  the  sunset  light.     "  Eight 
hunuerd    sacks    o'    earn,"   you 
are  told  with  pride,  lie   there 
in  prospect ;    and  well  do  you 
believe     it.       Everybody     who 
has  read  William  Morris's  Life 
remembers  his  joy  in  the  tithe- 
barn   at   Great  Coxwell,  every 
huge  timber  of  which  is  pegged 
manfully   with  wood.     No  de- 
cadent modern  nail  anywhere  ! 
It  is   one  hundred   and  forty- 
eight  feet  by  forty,  and  at  its 
apex  thirty  feet  high.     There 
is    none    bigger    now    left    in 
England.     It  was  rising  under 
the  hands   of  the  busy  monks 
from  Beaulieu  Abbey,  in  Hamp- 
shire,   while    King    John    was 
being  bullied  by  his  barons  to 
sign    Magna    Charta.      Morris 
had  a  grand  barn   of  his  own 
at    Kelmscott,    and    there    are 
many    others     as     notable    no 
great  distance  away.     The  one 
at  Enstone  has  a  tablet,  with 
name    and    date    set   there    by 
its  designer,  a  Prior  of  Winch- 
combe,  when  Wiuchcombe  was 
a    town    of    might.      No    whit 
less    excellent     in     their    way 
than  the   barns   are  the  dove- 
cotes.     Of    these,    large     and 
lovely   medieval    examples    re- 
main   at    Farmington,    Harn- 
hill,    Shilton,   and    Northmoor. 
Perhaps    the    most    attractive 
of    all,    though    now    going    to 
ruin,      is      at      Daglingworth. 
Old  structures  for  which  there 
is  little  use,  they  are  naturally 
getting   rare.      Nobody  wants 
to  keep  seven  hundred  pigeon? 
nowadays.       Once    only    loi  ds 
of  manors  and  incumbents  of 
parishes,   or   large   guilds   and 
communities,  were   allowed    to 
have  dovecotes  on  their  lands. 
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Squabs  and  the  few  other 
fowl  then  kept  were  literally 
the  only  fresh  meat  available 
in  the  winter,  the  farm  stock 
being  slaughtered  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  and 
the  beef  and  pork  immediately 
salted  down.  Lovers  of  old 
prints  are  familiar  with  the 
emblem  of  a  man  killing  a 
beast,  by  which  November  was 
usually,  and  December  some- 
times, denoted. 

The  stone  walls  of  the 
Cotswolds,  one  of  their  most 
personal  charms,  are  called 
"  mounds."  As  in  New  Eng- 
land, they  border  the  roads 
everywhere.  The  conventional 
hedgerows  are  still  planted,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  only 
to  divide  field  from  field.  But 
New  England  farm-folk  never 
knew  how  to  build  a  "  dry  " 
wall  like  this.  It  is  of  fairly 
even  stones,  laid  without 
mortar — in  fact,  with  hardly 
a  chink  where  mortar  could 
be  inserted.  Some  surfaces  are 
marked  by  a  sort  of  rough 
string-course,  and  for  coping 
the  top  stones  are  set  up  on 
end  close  together.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  shelf  of 
asphalt  occasionally  replaces 
them,  and  is  not  beautiful. 
But  far  more  often  you  get, 
by  way  of  variety,  a  primitive 
battlement  of  mud,  in  which 
seeds  find  lodgment,  and  where 
they  begin  at  once  to  weave 
a  curtain  of  falling  verdure 
and  moss,  and  to  fill  all  the 
crannies  with  green  as  years 
go  by,  so  that  the  "  mound  " 
becomes  really  what  it  is 
called,  and  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  massive 
granite  and  earthwork  walls 


of  the  Cornish  roadsides.  The 
typical  wall  in  Gloucestershire, 
however,  is  the  first  kind,  with- 
out clay  additions.  Yorkshire 
has  the  very  same  thing,  so 
far  as  design  goes ;  but  at  a 
glance  one  sees  how  masterly, 
by  comparison,  is  the  Cotswold 
masonry.  The  old  walls  are 
a  gay  sight  in  the  hunting 
seasons,  when  the  pink  coats 
and  their  mounts  wash  over 
them  like  a  tide. 

Among  these  stern  hills  and 
in  this  keen  air  all  the  native 
crafts  have  had  their  home. 
One  recognises  that  instantly 
from  the  look  of  the  well- 
sweeps,  the  delightful  yellow 
waggons,  the  very  tools  of  the 
farmsteads ;  the  beehives,  too, 
and  the  romantic-looking  mills. 
Louder  witness  is  borne  by  the 
numerous  scraps  of  ancient 
glass  in  the  churches ;  by  the 
carved  rood  -  screens,  as  at 
Sharncot  (which  is  probably 
the  oldest  surviving  rood-screen 
in  the  realm),  by  the  amazing 
and  enchanting  gargoyles  of 
Lechlade  arid  Winchcombe,  by 
the  stout  tombstones,  covered 
with  well-fed  cherubs,  and  long 
inscriptions  in  prose  and  verse 
cut  in  bold  admirable  lettering. 
The  same  quality  is  in  them 
all.  Whatever  was  made  in 
these  parts  for  the  use  of  man 
was  made  with  conscience,  and 
with  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  in 
days  long  ago,  or  else  made 
yesterday  by  some  humble 
artisan  who  has  inherited  a 
passion  for  doing  honest  work. 
Art  is  still  a  standing  fashion  : 
the  new  output  is  as  good  as 
the  old.  No  scamping  here ! 
Leave  a  local  builder  without 
orders  or  a  plan,  and  he  will 
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give  you  a  little  fifteenth-cen- 
tury masterpiece :  strong  Eng- 
lish gables,  generous  fireplaces, 
immensely  thick  walls  ;  more  : 
a  big  lintel,  stone  mullions  and 
transoms,  and  a  hood-mould- 
ing,— all  these  on  your  happy 
windows  !  I  have  seen  within 
a  year,  not  without  enthusiasm, 
just  such  "houseu"  a-building 
about  Northleach,  Evesham, 
Campden,  and  Stroud. 

Praise  of  Cotswold  archi- 
tecture must  culminate  in  its 
crowning  glory,  the  ancient 
Perpendicular  parish  churches. 
Cirencester  and  Witney,  Bamp- 
ton  and  Broad  well,  Burford 
and  Northleach,  Fairford  and 
Winchcombe,  and  the  many, 
many  others  less  in  size,  per- 
haps, but  not  in  worth,  how 
incomparable  they  are!  how 
variously  and  complexedly  ex- 
pressive of  the  bygone  national 
life !  And  one  finds  the  con- 
tours of  every  school  and 
period ;  and  lastly,  finds  their 
vanishing-point,  in  the  mani- 
fold splendour  of  art  under  the 
last  Henries,  when  men  little 
dreamed  that  the  architecture 
and  dogma  of  Christian  Eng- 
land were  soon  to  die  in  each 
other's  arms.  Saxon  crypts 
are  here,  and  Saxon  saddle- 
back towers,  arid  Saxon  ex- 
terior sculpture,  and  Saxon 
circular  sundials,  the  gnomons 
of  them  gone  for  perhaps  a 
thousand  years.  Norman  door- 
ways are  to  be  seen,  inestim- 
able examples,  with  their 
boldly  modelled  tympani  : 
doorways  of  recessed  arches, 
decorated  in  every  inch  of 
space  after  a  fashion  Byzantium 
itself  could  hardly  rival.  Saints 
stand  in  early  Edwardian  glass, 
in  rich-hued  draperies  against 


a  faint  diapered   ground  such 
as  never  yet  obstructed  light. 
There  are  damaged  but  primi- 
tive   and     sweet     frescoes    on 
walls     in    the    most    unlikely 
neighbourhoods  :    a   Doom  ;    or 
a  Coronation  ;  or  a  Christopher 
bearing   his  Burden,  while  all 
the   fishes    scuttle    away  from 
his  ferrying    legs ;    or  a  Mar- 
garet wanly  smiling,  with  her 
preposterous   dragon    and    her 
staff  of  victory.     At  the  chan- 
cel  steps,    tenderly    cared    for 
now,  lies  a  brass  of  the  Lord 
Abbot,  or  of  the   knight    and 
his  lady,  or  of  some  great  old 
woolstapler,    who,    living    and 
dying,  did  much  for  his  home 
parish.     Images  sit  benign  and 
unbroken  in  their  niches,  high 
on  porch  or  tower  of  the  not 
greatly  changed  market  towns. 
Altar-stones  are  always  being 
recovered   and  cherished,  be  it 
a  superb  solid  block  ten  feet  by 
four,   and  six  inches   thick,   or 
the  little  heavy  table  of  a  dis- 
used chantry,  marked,  like  its 
larger    fellow,     with    the    five 
tell  -  tale     dedicatory     crosses. 
Cotswold  territory  has  all  these 
wonderful  things,  and  has  them 
in  no    stinted    measure.     That 
so    much    has    been    preserved 
from    the  past   shows  at   once 
how    the    whole    district    has 
stood  geographically  apart  from 
disturbance,  even  from  that  of 
the  first  ecclesiastical  destroyers 
who  put  in  such  terrible  work 
hard     by.       A    very    striking 
symbol    of    the    immunity    in 
question  is  the  existence  of  the 
out-of-door  sculptured  crosses. 
An    ample   pyramidal   base    of 
circular  steps  is  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  in  English   church- 
yards, or  by  the  wayside,  or  in 
the  market-place ;  the  headless 
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shaft  belonging  to  them,  short 
or  tall,  always  excites  interest 
where  it  has  been  spared.  But 
here  are  the  original  carved 
cross-heads  themselves,  set  on 
the  original  shafts,  in  the 
original  proportions,  on  the 
original  sites  ;  they  are  scarred 
indeed,  but  not  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Quite  tiny  villages,  like 
Calmsden  and  Duntisbourue 
Rouse,  as  also  Inglesham,  Crick- 
lade,  and  the  Ampneys,  richly 
reward  any  who  would  study 
medieval  crosses  in  detail. 

The  social  life  of  the  Cots- 
wolds,  in  what  is  left  of  it,  is 
singularly  cohesive.  Architec- 
ture has  always  been  the  most 
intimate  expression  of  the 
popular  temper,  and  it  is 
natural,  where  good  building 
prevails,  to  look  for  good 
economics.  The  brilliant  demo- 
cracy of  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  gone,  and  nothing  has 
ever  really  replaced  it.  It 
seems  like  a  dream,  among 
these  "high  wild  hills  and 
rough  uneven  ways,"  to  recall 
all  the  princely  woolstaplers 
who  belonged  to  the  staple  of 
Calais,  owned  the  lands,  stocked 
them  and  lived  upon  them,  and 
gave  them  their  renown.  But 
now  "  Burnigan,"  like  some 
great  sucking  sea-devil,  draws 
the  young  folk  away  from  home 
and  home  interests.  The  male 
stay-at-homes  are  almost  all 
elderly,  going  about  in  big 
scarves  and  corduroy  coats. 
They  are,  however,  far  from 
unhappy.  Cotswold  labour  is 
well-paid,  and  labourers'  rents 
are  low.  A  serviceable  and 
attractive  cottage  of  four  large 
rooms,  detached,  well-situated, 
with  a  garden,  may  be  had 
for  five  or  six  pounds  a  year. 


A  twenty-pound  cottage,  new 
or  old,  is  truly  a  home  of  parts. 
Many     of     the     fine     ancient 
manors    have    come    into    the 
hands    of   farmers.      You   fall 
across  these  manors  in  exquisite 
lonely  situations,  among  vener- 
able box-edged  gardens  run  to 
seed.     Perhaps,  if  it  be  shear- 
ing-time,   you    see    a   flock    of 
the  top-heavy  tailless  Cotswold 
sheep   bleating   under  a  giant 
cedar  in  the  lee  of  the  barn, 
and  the  shepherds  sharpening 
their  shears  on  an  old  mounting- 
block,  one  used  by  riders  who 
laid  them  down  under  an  Orate 
long     before    Bosworth    fight. 
The    scene    is    patriarchal   and 
encouraging.     Working-folk  so 
busied  should  make  a  success  of 
rural  life.     Sua  si  bona  norint  / 
Will  they  let  "  Burnigan  "  spoil 
it  all  ?     The  women  are  born 
conservators  here  as  elsewhere. 
The    "  byes "    over   sixteen  go, 
but  most  of  the  girls  stay.     As 
they    grow    up,    they   do    not 
remove  the  laden  ham-rack  on 
the   old    beam    which    crosses 
the    kitchen,    nor    banish    the 
crane  from   the  huge  low  fire- 
place.    They  learn  at  home  to 
cook  well.     (Everybody  knows 
how  little  good  or  even  pass- 
able     cooking      one      usually 
finds  in  the  Midlands  to-day !) 
There  is  always  a  grandmother 
at  hand,  with  her  precious  lore 
of  herbs  and  simples,  and  her 
precious  science  (may  it  never 
die   out  for  lack  of  demand !) 
of     brewing     from      cowslips, 
dandelions,     elderberries,     and 
gooseberries,  from  the  plebeian 
but     practical     parsnip,     wild 
sloes,  and  even  the  hips  and  haws 
of  the  autumnal  wayside.     It 
is   sad   to   recognise   that    the 
old  dairy  industries  are  dying 
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down.  On  the  other  hand, 
bee-keeping  is  uniformly  on 
the  increase.  The  women  in 
middle  life  are  fine  beings 
physically :  not  a  few,  complete 
Junos,  creatures  of  the  antique 
world.  They  have  much  to  do 
with  a  condition  of  things 
excellent,  on  the  whole,  and 
notable  in  our  day,  whether 
you  look  upon  it  from  the 
artist's  and  antiquary's  point 
of  view,  or  from  that  of  the 
industrial  reformer.  It  was  by 
no  accident  that  Morris  settled 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Cots- 
wold  country,  and  Mr  Ashby's 
Handicraft  Guild  in  the  heart 
of  it ;  nor  that  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, the  Chartist  leader,  started 
his  ill-fated  experiment,  the 
National  Land  Company,  on 
the  hills  above  Minster  Lovell. 
These  came  to  their  own  on 
the  platonic  principle  of  like 
to  like. 

Alas  !  the  motor-car,  as  we 
all  know,  is  busy,  the  world 
over,  in  taking  away  the 
baptismal  innocence  of  remote 
places.  The  Cots  wolds  are 
even  now  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming a  petted  part  of  the 
modern  world.  Several  excess- 
ively select  books  have,  with- 
in the  last  ten  years,  blabbed 
most  of  their  delectable  secrets. 
The  holiday  tripper  and  the 
summer  lodger  have  not  yet 
shown  lasting  preference  for 
the  vigorous  Gloucestershire 
winds,  never  off  duty  ;  but  cer- 
tain ominous  things  have  al- 
ready happened.  The  chief 
roads  have  been  tarred  and 
oiled ;  the  blessed  forgotten 
churches  have  been  waked  and 
scraped  and  put  to  the  right- 


about, sometimes  with  disas- 
trous thoroughness ;  school 
maypoles  have  been  set  up  of 
malice  prepense,  and  non-local 
folk-dances  taught  by  zealous 
outlanders ;  the  not  numerous 
but  ideal  country  inns  have  in- 
flated their  prices,  at  the  cost 
of  anglers,  nowhere  kept  more 
busy  and  more  contented  than 
here;  and  painters  long  since 
have  brought  a  slightly  self- 
conscious  smirk  to  the  face  of 
Broadway,  and  almost,  almost ! 
to  the  far  lovelier  face  of 
Bibury.  Mr  Arthur  Gibbs,  in 
his  Cotswold  Village,  gave 
some  golden  advice,  concisely 
expressed  in  "  Don't  Go  There, 
Tourist !  "  No:  the  tourist  does 
not  "  belong."  A  man  must 
have  it  in  his  heart  to  stay  for 
ever,  as  if  there  were  no  sights 
in  Egypt,  nor  beside  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  "  I  thought  how  far 
sweeter  it  was,"  writes  one  true 
liegeman,  "  thoroughly  to  know 
and  love  one  delicious  English 
countryside,  than  to  wander 
confusedly  over  all  the  barren 
seas  and  mountains  of  the 
world."  Architects  have  the 
moral  right  of  way  in  the 
Cotswolds  :  perhaps  sportsmen 
too,  since  they  never  spoil  any- 
thing but  crops  and  their 
quarry.  But  the  hills  will 
most  surely  welcome,  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  architect,  the 
unprofessional  lover  of  that 
old  agrarian  or  pastoral  life 
which  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare looked  upon,  and  which 
is  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  this 
new  restless  England,  changing 
its  whole  spirit  under  our  very 
eyes. 

LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 
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THE     AVERAGE     AMERICAN. 


To  speak  of  "  the  average 
American  "  is  to  speak  of  some- 
thing that  there  is  not.  Uncle 
Sam's  family  to-day,  with  its 
ninety  odd  million  members,  is 
too  big  and  too  heterogeneous 
in  its  composition  to  permit  of 
striking  an  average,  or  show- 
ing up  a  national  type.  Any 
attempt  to  draw  that  picture 
in  a  few  words,  as  an  ambassa- 
dor recently  presumed  to  do  in 
Paris,  may  at  once  be  set  down 
as  something  akin  to  squaring 
the  circle,  or  following  the 
asymptote  to  its  point  of  junc- 
tion. The  varieties  of  people 
are  so  many,  and  their  occupa- 
tions and  modes  of  life  are  so 
utterly  diverse,  that  one  might 
as  easily  blend,  say,  the  Sla- 
vonic of  Northern  Europe  and 
the  Latin  of  the  South. 

In  the  first  place,  America 
lacks  the  homogeneity  of  older 
lands.  Espoused  by  birth  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and 
the  policy  of  the  wide  -  open 
door,  and  with  her  vacant 
wildernesses  and  infinite  re- 
sources crying  for  and  luring 
the  eager,  the  enterprising,  the 
overcrowded,  and  the  down- 
trodden of  other  nationalities, 
she  has  been  drawing  life-blood 
from  the  world  at  large.  So- 
crates was  wont  to  assert  that 
he  was  a  representative  and 
citizen,  neither  of  Athens  nor 
of  Corinth,  but  of  the  Universe. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  cannot  quite  come  up 
to  the  wide-minded  old  Grecian's 
claim,  but  he  can  at  least  say 
that  he  fairly  represents  the 


globe.  Throughout  the  States 
there  is  one  prevailing  tongue, 
and  also,  to  a  large  extent, 
there  are  common  institutions  ; 
but  there  the  uniformity  ends. 
Between  New  England  and  the 
Rio  Grande  frontier,  as  between 
Alaska  and  the  Florida  Keys, 
there  are  dissimilars  that  can- 
not be  embraced  in  one  abstract 
generalisation.  Even  in  the 
city  types  there  are  the  widest 
variations.  In  how  far  could 
the  dweller  in  the  cultured  city 
of  Boston,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  thought  by  some  to  resemble 
more  a  city  of  our  own  land 
than  any  other  in  the  States, 
be  classed  with  the  hustling 
cosmopolitan  of  San  Francisco? 
Or  could  one  begin  at  all  to 
depict  what  could  be  recognised 
as  a  type  of  New  York,  with  its 
human  ant-heap  of  five  millions 
of  restless,  striving,  struggling 
beings  collected  from  every 
corner  of  the  civilised  and 
semi-civilised  world.  An  up- 
to-date  scientist  might,  with  a 
full  equipment  of  mind-reading, 
nerve-force  estimating,  pulse- 
counting,  brain -weighing  in- 
struments, and  a  pencil  and 
sufficient  foolscap,  get  at  the 
virtuous  and  vicious  propen- 
sities and  possibilities  of  the 
people,  but  it  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  columned  figures 
after  all. 

It  is  said  that  in  facial  ap- 
pearance, in  shape  of  skull,  and 
in  the  nature  of  his  hair,  the 
American  is  gradually  tending 
towards  the  type  of  the  original 
Indian  of  his  continent.  If 
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this  be  actually  the  case, — 
and  a  close  observer  can  some- 
times see  instances  of  families 
where  he  could  unhesitatingly 
say  that  it  was, — it  can  arise 
only  from  the  effect  of  the 
physical  and  geographical  con- 
ditions that  evolved  the  original 
red  man.  Intermixing  of  the 
races  can  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Such  mingling 
of  the  bloods  as  has  taken 
place  must  be  quite  inappreci- 
able, having  been  confined  to 
the  frontier  localities,  and  there 
only  to  any  degree  during  the 
time  when  certain  land  grants 
were  being  allotted  by  the 
Government  to  those  who  could 
show  Indian  strain.  Consider- 
able intermarrying  took  place 
then,  but  that  "  squaw-man  " 
period  was  of  short  duration. 
In  their  zeal  to  furnish  creden- 
tials of  the  required  percentage 
of  red  man  blood,  of  which 
fluid  nobody  was  ashamed  to 
show  a  blend,  many,  it  is  alleged, 
merely  succeeded  in  proving  a 
strain  of  nigger,  which,  besides 
debarring  them  from  partici- 
pation in  the  land  divide,  was 
always  esteemed  highly  disap- 
pointing. 

Of  course  the  negro  half- 
breed,  the  quadroon,  and  the 
octoroon  are  common  enough 
in  many  Southern  States, 
while  the  dusky  cuticle,  kinky 
hair,  and  the  tell-tale  darkey 
finger-nail,  manifest  and  pro- 
claim themselves  to  some  ex- 
tent throughout  the  States, 
despite  the  most  stringent  laws 
prohibiting  inter  -  marriage  of 
white  and  black.  These  African 
evidences,  however,  are  mainly 
to  be  seen  among  the  lower 
classes,  —  for  there  are  lower 


classes  in  the  United  States, 
hard  as  it  is  for  these  said 
classes  to  admit  it.  When  any 
such  evidences  are  detected, 
they  place  the  individual  on  a 
par  with  the  blackest,  and  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  Americans, 
is  pretty  low.  A  thin  black 
thread  in  the  composition  of  a 
man  is  enough  to  preclude  him 
from  ever  being  acknowledged 
as  a  brother  countryman  by 
the  white  man  of  either  North 
or  South.  Indeed  there  are 
some  Americans  who  would 
resent,  to  the  point  of  blood 
effusion,  a  stranger  daring  to 
discuss  with  them  the  negro 
in  the  light  of  such  relation- 
ship. As  illustrating  this  low 
status  of  the  negro,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  many  States 
he  is  not  allowed  a  vote,  no 
matter  of  what  tax  -  paying 
substance  he  may  be,  or  of 
what  education.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  was,  in  his 
past  fettered  days,  and  still  is, 
of  great  use  in  upbuilding  the 
country,  the  discrimination  be- 
tween him  and  the  erstwhile 
tomahawky  -  troublesome  and 
now  loafing  and  only  partially 
self-supporting  Indian  seems 
inconsistent.  Still,  it  is  the 
"colour- line,"  and  toed  it  is 
most  rigidly.  Brother  Jona- 
than owned  his  black  brother 
once,  but  he  does  not  do  so 
now,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Both  these  races  are  increasing 
in  numbers,  the  Indian  slowly, 
and  the  negro  with  the  cumu- 
lative speed  of  a  geometrical 
ratio.  Some  day  the  Rouge  et 
Noir  problem  is  going  to  be 
bigger  and  tougher  to  solve 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Everybody  knows    that   the 
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genial  "  Amurrioan "  tourists 
who  are  to  be  seen,  through- 
out the  summer  season,  male 
and  female  after  their  kind, 
scattered  over  the  face^  of  the 
earth,  and  on  the  waters  of  the 
deep,  bulging  pocket-book  and 
bulging  guide  -  book  in  hand, 
devouring  all  things  with 
hawk-keen  eye,  and  criticising 
all  things  in  strident  slang- 
adorned  treble,  do  not  repre- 
sent the  average  American. 
Everybody  knows  that  the 
ordinary  millionaire,  familiar 
as  he  has  come  to  be,  is  not 
the  average.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  far-famed  Four  Hun- 
dred of  New  York,  or  the  other 
mighty  ones  of  the  States  who 
indulge  in  " freak"  entertain- 
ments with  wellnigh  Babylon- 
ish adjuncts,  are  not  the  aver- 
age. Indeed,  as  to  these  last- 
mentioned  classes,  the  ordinary 
everyday  better-class  American 
is  often  particularly  anxious  to 
impress  on  you  that,  in  esti- 
mating his  nation,  you  must 
not  take  them  as  types. 

Taking  him  in  the  abstract, 
the  American  of  most  sterling 
quality  is  the  one  who  rather 
hides  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
and  shuns  notoriety.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  American  people, 
even  of  those  who  might  be 
called  well-to-do,  do  not  go 
abroad  at  all.  They  all,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  cherish 
the  idea  that  they  will  some 
day  travel  the  earth,  or  at  least 
visit  Great  Britain ;  but,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
never  put  the  idea  into  prac- 
tice. One  has  to  live  among 
them  to  know  them  properly. 

The  many  differences  in 
natural  environment,  and  the 
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immense  variety  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  tend 
to  produce  separate  character- 
istics in  the  people.  The  rural 
portions  of  the  United  States 
are  the  backbone,  and  represent 
a  large  part  of  the  population. 
Therefore,  in  pointing  out  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  get  at 
the  average  American,  we  will 
leave  on  one  side  the  profes- 
sional man,  the  big  employer 
of  labour,  and  the  white- 
collared,  hard-hatted  business 
man  of  the  town  and  city, 
and  also  the  shirt-sleeved  day- 
labourer  there,  numerous  as 
these  classes  are,  and  present- 
ing such  wide  variations  as 
they  do.  They  are  better 
known,  and  do  not  offer  quite 
such  striking  contrasts  as  do 
the  brigades  of  Brother  Jona- 
than's enormous  rural  army. 
In  the  States,  as  elsewhere,  the 
influence  of  the  extra  friction 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  massing 
together  of  human  beings, 
smooths  down  to  a  greater 
extent  than  does  the  country 
the  outstanding  character 
points  of  the  individual.  Uni- 
formity is  more  typical  of  the 
factory  than  of  the  farm. 

Even  among  those  engaged 
in  the  selfsame  occupation, 
where  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  nature  of  that  pursuit 
would  "  tar  them  wi'  the  ae 
stick,"  they  may  be  as  unlike 
and  as  far  apart  as  antipodeans. 
Take,  for  example,  the  import- 
ant, and  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  class  of  all,  —  the 
farmer.  The  man  who  is 
clothing  with  crops  the  wide 
wildernesses,  and  turning  to 
account  their  flat  levels  by  the 
introduction  of  water  -  ditches, 
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motor  gang-ploughs,    aud    up- 
to-date  methods  generally,  has 
nothing  whatever   in  common 
with  his  brother  farmer  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Cumber- 
laud,  the  Ozark,  the  Alleghany 
or      other     mountain     ranges, 
whose    grandchildren    perhaps 
may    arrive   at    the   idea    that 
science  can  be  introduced  into 
farming,  and  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture   spells    dollars  and 
cents,  even  in  the  rough  places 
of  the  earth.     In  fact,  the  oc- 
cupations   and   lives    of    these 
men  are  so  different  through- 
out,   that    the    first -mentioned 
fellow   would   be   as  much   out 
of  his  element  in  the  mountains 
as  would  the  prairie-dog  of  his 
plains,  whose  habitat  has  pre- 
cluded him  from  any  sense  or 
instinct    of    up    or    down,    and 
whose   rudimentary    reasoning 
powers   have    taught    him    no 
better     than     ingenuously     to 
walk  off  a  house-top  or  a  cliff 
edge.       Neither    mentally   nor 
physically   are  these   two  men 
of  a   kind,  and   to    class    them 
together  would  be  impossible. 
While  the  western  man  is  alive, 
enterprising  and  alert  to  take 
hold  of  the  new,  the  mountain- 
eer is,   by  heredity  and   tradi- 
tion, a  "mossback,"  looking  at 
the   world   through    the   horn- 
rimmed spectacles  of  his  fore- 
bears, and  counting  novelty  in 
anything    as    almost    akin    to 
evil.     To  give  him  his  mildest 
name,  he  is  the  most  stuck-in- 
the-mud   conservative    in    the 
land.     Still,   though  he  is  not 
much  in  evidence  in  the  world 
at  large,  he  is  far  more  numer- 
ous than  is  generally  known, 
and  he  could  not  be   left  out 


as    a    constituent    of    the    true 
American  average. 

To  draw  another  instance 
from  the  people  of  the  soil, 
where  can  we  find  coinciding 
traits  in  the  new  settler  in  the 
farther  west,  lately  from  an 
eastern  portion  of  the  Union, 
or  from  Europe,  and  his  neigh- 
bour 011  an  adjoining  home- 
stead of  the  professional 
squatter  class  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  composed  of  unadul- 
terated Americans.  The  first- 
named  sturdy  homesteader  has 
settled  down  to  stay,  to  build 
up,  to  toil,  save,  accumulate, 
and  to  better  himself  and  his 
surroundings.  He  is  a  reli- 
able man  of  character,  taking 
an  interest  in  local  and  State 
politics,  and  supporting  the 
institutions  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  filling  the 
position  of  a  good  citizen. 
Our  chronic  squatter  is  of  the 
genus  invertebrate,  with  little 
idea  of  seZ/-advancement,  and 
none  at  all  of  State  interests. 
He  drifts  and  shuffles  through 
life,  always  in  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  which  in  his 
case  means  constant  shifting 
from  one  piece  of  raw  terri- 
tory to  another,  holding  each 
of  these  temporarily  by  vege- 
tating on  its  surface  for  as 
brief  a  spell  as  possible,  and 
turning  it  loose  to  some  one 
else  who  will  do  the  collar- 
work of  converting  it  into  a 
habitable  home.  He  is  an 
easy-going  time-waster,  wholly 
unreliable,  of  feather  -  weight 
principle,  and  often  has  about 
as  much  use  for  his  country's 
institutions  as  he  has  for  the 
ten  commandments.  A  day  of 
work  on  his  part  involves  the 
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devotion  of  several  subsequent 
rounds  of  the  clock  to  con- 
templative repose.  To  bracket 
him  with  his  neighbour  type 
would  be  absurd.  In  other 
walks  of  life,  especially  where 
different  climatic  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  it  is 
the  same  tale  —  the  sundry 
individuals  do  not  amalga- 
mate. 

The  life  of  the  lumberman 
of  the  cypress  swamps  of 
Louisiana  or  Florida,  with 
their  humid  semi  tropical  tem- 
perature and  flat  geographical 
conditions,  does  not  produce 
the  rugged  axe-and-saw  men 
of  the  North-west,  where  the 
ice  and  snow  and  the  mountain 
environment  necessitate  pre- 
cipitous "skidways,"  flumes, 
and  "ball-hooting"  methods  of 
getting  out  the  logs  from 
their  primeval  fastnesses.  The 
storm  -  inured  sailor  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  as  unlike  the 
amphibious  raftman  of  the 
snaggy,  shoally  Mississippi  as 
is  our  own  fisherman  of  the 
Hebrides  to  the  canal  barge- 
man of  the  Lowlands.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  a 
Canadian  Border  State  ever 
turn  out  a  specimen  of  the 
attenuated,  drawling,  cock- 
tail-absorbing "Colonel"  of 
Virginia. 

In  the  experience  of  the 
writer  the  only  people  of  the 
American  continent  who  could 
easily  be  single-classed  would 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
towns  which  stand  in  their 


thousands  on  the  railroads  of 
the  central  and  some  of  the 
Western  prairie  States.  Here 
climate  and  other  things  are 
much  alike.  Each  dead-level 
checkerboard  "  city "  is  the 
exact  pattern  of  the  last  one 
along  the  line.  The  people  are 
similarly  engaged,  the  main 
business  being  the  storekeep- 
ing  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
the  supply  and  demand  of 
the  surrounding  agricultural 
district.  As  the  train  stops 
for  a  few  minutes  at  each 
depot  you  will  see,  right  in 
the  same  setting,  a  facsimile  of 
the  crowd  at  the  last  depot, — 
face,  dress,  speech,  intonation, 
and  even  remarks,  all  to  scale. 
Mix  with  these  people,  and 
you  will  find  them  intelligent 
to  the  highest  degree,  but  as 
monotonously  alike  in  their 
mental  departments  as  in 
their  material.  Outside  of 
their  town  interests  and  some 
politics,  their  psychological 
slate  is  on  the  average  a 
dreary  blank. 

These  people,  however,  are 
the  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  unum  et  idem  ceases 
with  them.  And  the  women 
of  the  U.S.A.  are  as  varied  as 
the  men,  and  would  need  a 
thesis  on  themselves.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  an  all- 
round  composite  photograph 
of  the  American  of  to-day,  it 
would  in  all  likelihood  show  up 
as  undefined  and  blurred  as 
a  "Whistler,"  or  the  oldest 
kind  of  "Old  Master." 
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MUSINGS      WITHOUT     METHOD. 

"THE  SECOND  MRS  TANQUERAY  "  AT  THE  ST  JAMES'S — A  REVIVAL 

OF    IBSENISM THE    SENTIMENTAL    NINETIES — THE    "LITERARY" 

DRAMA— MR  H.    ARTHUR  JONES'S   CONFUSION MEN  OF  LETTERS 

AND   THE   PUBLIC— THE   INVECTIVE  OF  HENRI   ROCHEFORT — AN 
ADVENTURER  OF  THE  PEN  — ' LA  LANTERNS' — MR  LLOYU  GEORGE 

THE   TRAGI-COMEDY   OF   THE   NATIONAL  LIBERAL   CLUB THE 

PERIL  OF  POLITICS. 


THE  revival  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre  of  "The  Second  Mrs 
Tanqueray "  has  done  some- 
thing more  than  bring  back  to 
the  stage  a  once  popular  piece 
of  mechanism.  It  has  given 
us  a  glimpse  of  what  London 
was  twenty  years  ago.  It  has 
revealed  in  a  flash  the  fierce 
sentimentalism  of  the  eager 
nineties.  When  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero's  play  was  produced  it 
was  hailed,  with  few  dissentient 
voices,  as  a  perfect  masterpiece. 
There  had  been  nothing  like 
it,  we  were  told,  since  Shake- 
speare. The  intermediate  his- 
tory of  the  theatre  was  blotted 
out  in  a  single  night.  Con- 
greve  and  Farquhar,  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan,  should  hence- 
forth appear  the  very  shadows 
of  shades.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
(he  was  plain  Mr  then)  had 
shown  that  the  English  drama 
was  at  once  a  great  moral  and 
a  great  artistic  force.  The 
critics  sang  paeans  in  the 
author's  praise,  and  in  praise 
of  their  valiant  selves,  whose 
preaching  and  prescience  had 
made  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment possible,  and  many 
months  were  spent  in  over- 
whelming with  ecstatic  con- 
gratulations the  fortunate 
island  which  had  given  birth 


to  such  a  dramatist  and  such 
a  drama. 

The  enthusiasm,  not  easily 
intelligible  then,  is  explained 
clearly  enough  by  a  retrospect. 
We  are  far  enough  to-day  from 
the  production  of  "  The  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray"  to  see  it  in 
its  proper  shape  and  propor- 
tion. The  world  has  been 
able  to  adjust  its  perspective. 
What  happened  in  the  nineties 
has  passed  into  history,  and 
may  be  viewed  calmly  and 
dispassionately.  For  ourselves, 
we  did  not  then  share  the 
wondering  ecstasy  of  the  sen- 
timental critics,  and  we  have 
little  to  correct  in  the  estimate 
we  formed  twenty  years  ago ; 
but  the  passage  of  time  has 
permitted  us  to  see,  even  more 
distinctly,  how  the  critics  were 
deceived,  and  why  it  was  that 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  appeared  to 
them  in  the  guise  of  superb  and 
isolated  genius. 

When  "The  Second  Mrs 
Tanqueray "  first  smiled  (or 
frowned)  upon  us,  the  Ibsenites 
(or  the  Ibscene,  as  they  were 
called)  dominated  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  London.  A  misunder- 
standing of  the  Norwegian 
dramatist,  who  indignantly  re- 
pudiated the  British  suggestion 
that  a  moral  purpose  underlay 
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his  writings,  had  persuaded  the 
earnest  of  both  sexes  to  repair 
to  the  theatre  for  the  susten- 
ance which  once  they  had 
found  in  a  conventicle  of  an- 
other kind.  Wan -faced  men 
and  towsel  -  haired  women, 
the  ancestors  in  a  direct  line 
of  the  militant  suffragettes, 
flocked  to  the  playing  of  "The 
Doll's  House,"  for  instance,  not 
to  admire  an  excellent  piece  of 
stage-craft,  but  to  be  thrilled 
by  the  "thesis"  of  the  last  act. 
They  were  bent  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  or  the  guess- 
ing of  conundrums.  Should  a 
woman  walk  out  and  slam 
the  door,  because  an  unsympa- 
thetic husband  disapproved  of 
forgery?  The  answer  was 
given  with  unmistakable  de- 
cision, and  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don reverberated  with  the 
banging  of  front-doors,  hastily 
closed  by  the  misunderstood 
wives  of  narrow-minded  house- 
holders. Thus  the  drama  be- 
came a  kind  of  annexe  to 
Exeter  Hall,  a  place  of  gloomy 
resort,  where  doubts  are  re- 
solved and  repentances  enforced. 
The  self-couseious  audiences  of 
those  strange  days  applied  to 
their  own  experience  whatever 
was  spoken  upon  the  stage,  and 
asked  themselves  with  an  easy 
mind  what  they  would  have 
done,  had  they  been  in  Nora's 
place,  or  had  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  a  lady 
with  a  neat  hand  in  forging 
the  signatures  of  others.  The 
artistic  aspect  of  the  drama 
meant  nothing  to  them.  They 
deplored  the  gaiety  of  comedi- 
ans who  dared  to  laugh,  as 
bitterly  as  they  resented  a 
riotous  exuberance  of  action. 


Eagerly  they  demanded  the 
discussion  of  moral  problems, 
and  they  were  quick  to  ap- 
plaud anything,  which  savoured 
of  a  "  thesis,"  as  a  masterpiece 
of  theatrical  art.  In  brief, 
"A  Doll's  House"  was  the 
"Heruani"  of  the  new  school, 
and  proudly  Mr  Archer  donned 
the  red  waistcoat  for  its  ori- 
flamme. 

It  was  this  passion  for  en- 
lightenment that  persuaded  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  to  renounce  the 
writing  of  farce,  in  which  kind 
he  had  won  many  well-deserved 
triumphs,  and  to  come  forth  as 
a  rival  to  Ibsen.  With  "The 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray "  he 
took  his  place  definitely  in  the 
movement.  Here,  said  our 
reckless  critics,  is  a  masterpiece 
written  in  direct  competition 
with  the  Norwegian.  Here, 
at  last,  they  thought,  was  a 
problem  frankly  stated  and 
boldly  solved.  The  woman 
with  a  past,  thrust  suddenly 
into  a  society  of  dull  respecta- 
bility, seemed  to  their  sanguine 
eyes  a  discovery  in  that  new 
drama  which  was  "  touched  by 
morality."  Not  merely  was  the 
story  developed  by  a  craftsman, 
there  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  play  some  observa- 
tions which  looked  very  like  a 
thesis.  Aubrey  Tanqueray,  for 
instance,  at  a  moment  when  he 
should  have  been  submerged 
with  grief  at  his  daughter's 
unhappiness,  murmured  some 
banalities  about  "a  man's 
life,"  and  at  this  phrase  the 
stalls,  packed  with  critics,  were 
unable  to  control  their  enthusi- 
asm. They  burst  forth  into 
rounds  of  applause,  and  the 
success  of  the  play  was  assured. 
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Alas !  the  love  of  the  thesis 
was  but  a  passing  fashion, 
which,  while  it  explains  the 
ancient  triumph  of  "  The 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray,"  does 
not  justify  its  repetition.  The 
critics  of  to-day  are  indifferent 
to  moral  sustenance.  They 
prefer  technical  adroitness, 
sound  dialogue,  and  on  a 
higher  plane  a  just  percep- 
tion of  character.  Judged  by 
these  modern  standards,  then, 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  play  fails 
completely.  In  the  first  place, 
the  play  is  wholly  without  a 
motive.  It  is  not  held  to- 
gether by  any  chain  of  reason- 
ing. Nothing  that  happens 
within  its  four  acts  is  inevit- 
able. Such  incidents  as  illus- 
trate the  drama  seem  to  be 
introduced  merely  to  give  the 
actors  a  chance  of  display. 
That  a  woman  with  a  past 
should  stake  her  happiness,  not 
upon  her  husband's  love,  but 
upon  the  love  of  a  marble- 
hearted  step-daughter,  who  re- 
pels her  advances  with  a 
brutal  indignation,  is  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  probability. 
The  mad  jealousy  of  husband 
and  daughter  is  not  a  true 
emotion,  but  an  artifice  of  the 
theatre.  Even  if  the  daughter 
breathed  with  life,  which  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  never  permits 
her  to  do,  her  conduct  would 
still  be  incredible.  Nor  does 
the  climax  of  the  play  tempt 
you  for  one  moment  to  belief. 
The  daughter,  fresh  from  a 
convent,  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  hero  named  Captain 
Ardale,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  who  has 
performed  prodigies  of  valour 
in  India.  Better  still,  "  the 


papers  have  been  full "  of  his 
prowess.  At  his  first  encounter 
with  Mrs  Tanqueray  there  is 
a  flash  of  mutual  recognition. 
Some  years  before  they  "  had 
kept  house  together."  Here 
assuredly  is  a  situation  which 
requires  tact,  but  not  a  situa- 
tion of  tragedy.  Friendship 
and  gratitude  demand  an  ami- 
able greeting.  What  has  been 
will  never  be  again,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  destroy  the 
happiness  of  two  persons  with 
the  mere  interposition  of  melo- 
drama. However,  to  expedite 
the  climax  Mrs  Tanqueray  puts 
on  the  airs  of  a  tragic  queen. 
She  insists  that  she  will  re- 
veal the  whole  story  to  her 
husband.  And  Captain  Ar- 
dale, pictured  as  a  hero  and 
a  gentleman,  uses  what  is  very 
like  the  language  of  blackmail. 
"  I  always  treated  you  fairly," 
says  the  soldier,  and  then 
proceeds  to  that  which  in  the 
French  police-courts  they  call 
"voies  de  fait":  he  "stands 
over  her,"  "takes  hold  of  her," 
and  then  threatens  to  shoot 
himself.  When  these  antics 
are  finished  you  cease  to  take 
any  interest  in  him,  because  you 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  him. 
He  is  a  mere  puppet,  like 
Aubrey  Tanqueray  himself, 
and  he  speaks  with  no  more 
conviction  than  a  phonograph. 
In  brief,  they  are  marionettes, 
one  and  all,  and  when  Mrs 
Tanqueray  escapes  from  a  per- 
fectly simple  situation  by  tak- 
ing poison,  you  know  well  that 
the  poison  is  innocuous,  and 
that  she  will  appear  before  the 
curtain  in  five  minutes. 

So    obvious    is    the   lack   of 
motive  that  we  thought   then 
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that  the  play  had  a  French 
origin,  and  that  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  had  omitted,  for  reasons 
of  delicacy,  a  tie  of  relation- 
ship which  existed  between 
the  Miss  Tanqueray  and  the 
Hugh  Ardale  of  the  orig- 
inal. With  the  absence  of 
motive,  the  possibility  of  justly 
developed  characters  falls  to 
the  ground.  Aubrey  Tan- 
queray is  an  indeterminate 
echo  of  foolish  sentiments.  The 
girl  and  her  captain  belie  at 
every  appearance  their  author's 
intention.  Mrs  Tanqueray  her- 
self is  not  one  woman,  but  half 
a  dozen.  Her  character  is  not 
unfolded ;  it  is  permitted  to 
bound  about  as  theatricality  de- 
mands. In  brief,  were  it  not  for 
the  suggestion  of  a  misunder- 
stood Ibsenism,  the  play  might 
appear  as  a  work,  manifestly 
inferior,  of  the  same  kind  as 
"Diplomacy,"  which,  without 
character  or  probability,  still 
draws  the  town  by  the  mere 
force  of  Sardou's  mechanical 
ingenuity.  But  as  it  was  the 
"  thesis  "  about  "  man's  life  " 
which  won  over  the  critics,  so 
it  was  the  superb  acting  of 
Mrs  Patrick  Campbell  that 
took  the  town.  It  was  not  her 
fault  that  she  was  asked  to 
portray  a  composite  character. 
It  was  her  fault  that  she  gave 
a  brilliant  presentation  of  the 
many  incompatible  emotions 
assigned  to  her.  And  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  which 
has  emphasised  the  ineptitude 
of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  play, 
has  but  added  a  fresh  lustre  to 
her  admirable  performance. 


The  twentieth  year  is,  indeed, 
the  crucial  moment  in  the  life 
of  what  purports  to  be  a  work 
of  art.  If  the  work  sustains 
the  test  of  its  majority,  it  may 
be  secure  for  all  time.  While 
on  the  one  hand  it  has  not 
assumed  the  pleasant  crust  of 
age,  on  the  other,  it  may  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  fancies 
and  superstitions  of  the  hour. 
To  win  acceptance  with  a  new 
audience,  it  must  possess  certain 
qualities  of  permanence,  which 
were  not  observed  in  the  happy 
hour  of  its  birth.  "  The  Second 
Mrs  Tanqueray  "  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  these  qualities. 
It  is  already  dated  and  docketed, 
an  archaeological  specimen  of  a 
forgotten  industry,  which  de- 
pended for  its  success  not  upon 
life  but  upon  Ibsen,  and  whose 
worth  was  magnified  by  the 
prejudiced  enthusiasm  of  senti- 
mental critics.  Yet  it  seems 
as  though  the  influence  of  the 
nineties  is  not  easily  shaken 
off.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  same  month  which  saw  the 
revival  of  "The  Second  Mrs 
Tanqueray "  has  given  us  a 
preface  by  Mr  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,1  which  proves  that  that 
eminent  playwright  has  not 
advanced  one  step  forward  in 
the  interval.  His  soul  is  still 
in  trouble  concerning  what  he 
calls  "the  literary  drama,"  a 
thing  no  less  ridiculous  than 
an  "  art  colour "  or  an  "  art 
carpet."  If  the  drama  be  not 
"literary,"  then  it  has  no 
proper  existence,  and  may  be 
thrown  away  into  the  pit  of 
forgetfulness,  with  speeches, 


1  The  Divine  Gift,  A  Play  in  Three  Acts,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Duckworth  &  Co, 
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leading  articles,  and  music- 
hall  sketches.  However,  Mr 
Arthur  Jones  believes  that 
drama  is  one  thing  and  that 

O 

literature  is  another.  Litera- 
ture, in  fact,  appears  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  overcoat  which  you 
may  put  upon  the  drama  to 
keep  it  from  the  cold,  but 
which  is  not  necessary  to  its 
existence.  He  goes  several 
steps  further  than  this  on  the 
road  of  argument.  Though  the 
drama  may  be  none  the  worse 
for  being  "literary,"  as  a  piece 
of  muslin  may  have  a  readier 
sale  when  its  "  art  shade  "  has 
been  duly  advertised,  men  of 
letters  must  not  rashly  concern 
themselves  with  the  drama. 
For  the  drama  is  a  strange 
esoteric  tiling,  for  the  under- 
standing of  which  a  know- 
ledge of  literature  wholly  in- 
capacitates the  spectator.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes, 
a  modest  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  and  Congreve, 
render  their  fortunate  pos- 
sessors the  worst  possible  critics 
of  the  theatre.  "  But  you  will 
say,"  thus  writes  Mr  Arthur 
Jones,  "what  is  the  use  of 
men  of  letters  coming  to  criti- 
cise the  modern  drama  when  it 
appears  they  always  form 
wrong  judgments  about  it? 
Why  not  leave  the  verdict  to 
the  public?  Ultimately  the 
verdict  must  be  left  to  the 
public.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  Now,  so  far 
as  a  play  is  a  bit  of  stagecraft, 
a  theatrical  device  to  amuse  the 
public,  the  public  is  a  righteous 
and  summary  judge.  The  pub- 
lic themselves  will  always  take 
care  of  that  side  of  it." 


There  is,  in  these  portentous 
sentences,  a  double  confusion. 
When  Mr  Arthur  Jones  appeals 
to  what  without  warrant  he 
calls  the  "  public,"  he  is  think- 
ing only  of  long  runs  and  calls 
before  the  curtain.  So  far  is 
the  public  from  being  a  wise 
judge  of  stage -craft,  that  it 
has  alway  preferred  a  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  to  every  sound 
quality  of  the  drama.  The 
plays  that  have  been  "  taken 
care  of  "  by  the  public  are  the 
plays  of  small  worth,  which 
are  presently  forgotten.  The 
public,  in  brief,  is  no  better 
critic  of  the  drama  than  of 
fiction  or  history  or  philosophy. 
It  is  treated  with  a  better  con- 
sideration by  the  dramatist 
than  by  other  men  of  letters, 
because  a  drama  needs  a  theatre 
for  its  adequate  performance. 
A  book  is  read  by  the  student 
in  solitude.  Wherefore,  as  the 
theatre  is  a  place  where 
pleasures  are  shared  by  hun- 
dreds, it  is  likely  to  approve 
a  lower  standard  than  that  by 
which  printed  books  are  judged. 
But  the  public  is  not  a  better 
critic  inside  the  theatre  than  it 
is  outside.  It  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  what  it  likes;  it  is 
a  very  poor  judge  of  what 
it  ought  to  like.  So  when 
Mr  Arthur  Jones  appoints  the 
public  to  the  place  of  "  a 
righteous  and  summary  judge," 
he  admits  that  he  bows  the 
head,  not  to  fair  criticism,  but 
to  the  mere  whim  of  popularity. 
"The  Way  of  the  World  "  was 
hissed  from  the  stage.  The 
folly  and  ignorance  of  Con- 
greve's  public,  a  very  different 
public  from  our  own,  do  not 
affect  in  the  very  slightest 
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degree  the  splendid  qualities 
of  Congreve's  work. 

And  while  Mr  Arthur  Jones 
regards  in  far  too  amiable  a 
light  the  wisdom  of  the  public, 
he  wilfully  excludes  from  the 
public  the  class  which  has  the 
best  right  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment. As  in  his  perversity  he 
separates  the  drama  from  litera- 
ture, so  he  separates  the  man 
of  letters  from  the  public,  of 
which  the  man  of  letters  is 
and  must  be  an  integral  part. 
Why  should  not  the  man  of 
letters  belong  to  the  company 
which  includes  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  publicans, 
lawyers,  and  doctors  ?  "  Hath 
he  not  eyes  ?  hath  he  not  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions  ?  ...  If  you 
prick  him,  doth  he  not  bleed  ? 
if  you  tickle  him,  doth  he  not 
laugh  ?  if  you  poison  him, 
doth  he  not  die?"  Above  all, 
hath  he  not  a  vote  ?  Why, 
then,  should  the  mere  talent  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  upon 
paper  exclude  him  from  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
forbid  him  for  ever  to  pass  a 
judgment  either  of  condemna- 
tion or  approval  upon  the 
masterpieces  of  Mr  Arthur 
Jones  ? 

But  if  we  may  believe  the 
champion  of  the  "literary 
drama,"  that  drama  in  which 
literary  skill  is  not  an  organic 
quality  but  an  accidental  ap- 
panage, the  man  of  letters 
must  lay  aside  the  right  of 
criticism  when  he  enters  a 
theatre.  Poor  man !  In  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  he  is  severely 
isolated.  Even  if  he  be  per- 
mitted to  think,  which  seems 
doubtful,  he  may  never  divulge 


what  he  thinks.  The  privilege 
which  is  gladly,  even  obsequi- 
ously, given  to  the  mass  of  the 
stalls,  the  pit,  and  the  gallery, 
is  sternly  withheld  from  him. 
He  is  but  a  pariah  at  the 
play,  and  if  he  do  not  con- 
cede in  all  humility  his  in- 
competence to  arrive  at  a  fair 
opinion,  like  the  potman  or 
the  stockbroker,  his  near  com- 
panions, he  had  better  stay  at 
home  by  his  own  fireside.  Yet, 
as  Mr  Jones  is  great,  so  he  is 
merciful.  "The  errors  of  Eng- 
lish men  of  letters,"  says  he, 
"  are  chiefly  in  matters  merely 
theatrical,  where  they  are  un- 
versed "  (why  unversed,  Mr 
Jones — why  unversed  ?) ;  "  and 
where  alone,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  public  themselves  "  (to 
which  public  only  the  man  of 
letters  does  not  belong)  "  are 
qualified  judges.  In  matters 
of  literature,  English  men  of 
letters  are  likely  to  be  right." 
"That,"  in  fact,  "is  where 
they  come  in."  Doubtless  they 
will  be  grateful  to  Mr  Jones 
for  his  patronage.  They  will 
be  still  more  grateful  when 
they  conclude  from  Mr  Jones's 
argument  that  "  literature " 
has  no  other  meaning  than 
"  diction."  The  man  of  letters, 
in  other  words,  is  a  mere 
schoolmaster,  fit  to  correct  the 
grammar  of  the  dramatist,  but 
not  fit  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  the  weight  and  meaning 
of  his  work. 

The  attitude  of  Mr  Jones  ex- 
plains more  vividly  than  could 
miles  of  argument  the  complete 
divorce  by  which  drama  and 
literature  were  separated  in  the 
nineties.  The  grotesque  limit- 
ation of  literature,  which  takes 
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for  its  province  the  whole  of 
human  art  and  human  life,  to 
"  dignified  and  appropriate 
diction,"  proves  how  little  Mr 
Jones  understood  the  craft 
which  he  chose  to  follow.  A 
sense  of  humour  might  have 
saved  him  from  preaching  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  so  futile 
a  text.  But  Mr  Jones,  with  his 
"  literary  drama  "  and  his  wor- 
ship of  the  unlettered,  has  al- 
ways taken  himself  too  seriously 
to  indulge  a  sense  of  humour. 
He  has  craved  for  "  literature," 
as  the  traveller  through  the 
desert  craves  for  the  oasis,  and 
he  has  not  understood  that  if 
it  be  not  in  him  he  will  never 
find  it  outside.  Does  he  think 
that  ./Eschylus  and  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes  and  Menander, 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
Congreve  and  Goldsmith,  were 
at  the  pains  to  demand  whether 
their  works  were  "  literary  "  or 
not?  They  had  no  self-con- 
sciousness; they  asked  no  irrele- 
vant questions ;  they  knew 
themselves  poets,  who  hoped 
for  no  better  fate  than  to  be 
judged  by  their  peers.  If  they 
thought  of  a  public  at  all, 
they  did  not  think  of  an  un- 
lettered public.  And  as  long 
as  Mr  Jones  and  his  friends 
openly  profess  a  belief  in  this 
absurd  separation,  as  long  as 
they  pretend  that  knowledge 
and  scholarship  are  stumbling- 
blocks  which  prevent  a  proper 
appreciation  of  their  works,  so 
long  will  they  appeal  to  the 
trivial  and  incompetent,  so 
long  will  they  preserve  them- 
*  selves  zealously  from  the  mere 
contagion  of  literature. 

Thus  with  the  years  fashions 


change  in  literature  and  politics. 
As  it  is  with  an  antiquary's 
curiosity  that  we  approach  the 
Ibsenism  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
or  Mr  Arthur  Jones's  wild 
dream  of  a  "  literary  drama," 
so  the  death  of  Henri  Bochefort, 
which  took  place  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  reminds  us  of  a 
literary  genre  long  since  passed 
away.  For  more  than  forty 
years  Rochefort  had  lived  upon 
invective,  and  upon  invective 
alone.  He  knew  not  the  very 
rudiments  of  statesmanship. 
He  could  not  have  been  called 
a  politician  without  the  grossest 
flattery.  His  opinions,  if 
opinions  they  might  be  named, 
shifted  with  the  day  or  the 
hour.  He  was  radical  or 
reactionary,  anti  -  cleric  or 
clerical,  anarchist  or  socialist, 
as  the  whim  of  the  moment 
took  him.  He  lived  a  life  of 
adventure,  especially  of  ad- 
venture with  the  pen,  and  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
born  into  a  country  which  for 
the  time  loved  nothing  better 
than  a  hardy  pamphleteer.  In 
his  long  life  he  stood  not  alone. 
There  was  Paul  de  Cassagnac, 
a  man  of  his  own  kind,  ready 
always  to  attack  him  in 
the  interests  of  Bonapartism. 
There  was  M.  Drumont,  the  Jew- 
baiter,  a  welcome  colleague. 
And  to-day  they  are  all  gone 
or  silent.  Henri  Rochefort  has 
followed  Paul  de  Cassagnac  to 
the  grave.  The  worse  fortune 
of  living  oblivion  has  overtaken 
M.  Drumont.  ISTot  many  years 
since,  when  the  affaire  was  at 
its  height,  M.  Drumont  was  con- 
spicuous in  Paris.  Beneath  the 
windows  of  his  office  a  patient 
crowd  was  always  waiting  in 
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the  hope  of  seeing  the  great 
patriot  and  the  valiant  Jew- 
baiter  appear  in  full  panoply 
at  his  window.  To-day  he 
is  completely  forgotten.  His 
name  was  mentioned  recently 
in  the  presence  of  a  young- 
Parisian,  and  he  said,  "Dru- 
mont !  who  is  he  ?  I  have 
never  heard  of  him." 

That   is  the   irony  of   fame. 
The    noisier    it    is    the    more 
speedily  is  it  blotted  from  the 
minds  of  men.    Henri  Rochefort 
will  last  as  a  memory  no  longer 
than  M.  Drumont  has  lasted. 
Yet  his  long  career,  eminently 
characteristic    of     its    age,    is 
not  without  its  lessons  and  its 
warnings.    After  the  customary 
sojourn  in  a  Government  office, 
he  wandered,  like  so  many  of 
his  compatriots,  into  journalism 
and   literature.      He   had    the 
good  fortune  to  pass  through 
the  office  of  the  'Figaro,'  then 
edited  by  the  intrepid  Villemes- 
sant,  that  hungry  eater-up  of 
men,  who  thought  that  every- 
body carried  one  article  under 
his    waistcoat,    and    very   few 
more      than      one.       At      the 
outset    Rochefort    gave    proof 
of  his  insolent   invective,    and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  stern 
censorship  of  the   Empire  for- 
bade   his    appearance    in    the 
'  Figaro.'      Then    it    was    that 
he  founded  '  La  Lanterne,'  the 
journal     with     which,     single- 
handed,   he  killed  the  Empire. 
The   victory    brought    with   it 
little  glory,  for  the  Empire  was 
dying  when  Rochefort  set  out 
for  the  attack,  and  the  weapons 
which    he    used    were   neither 
elegant  nor  honourable. 

As  you  look  back  upon  the 
pages  of  '  La  Lanterne '  to-day, 


you  are  amazed,  first  of  all,  at 
its  shape  and  size.  Surely  so 
small  a  journal  never  before 
had  so  vast  a  success.  It  meas- 
ures no  more  than  six  inches 
by  four.  It  contains  not  a 
line  of  news.  Every  page  of 
it  was  written  by  the  hand 
of  Henri  Rochefort,  and  dic- 
tated by  his  ill-balanced  fury. 
To  read  it  now  is  impossible. 
There  is  nothing  so  dreary  as 
the  polemics  of  yesterday. 
Wit,  if  it  proceed  not  from 
general  ideas,  has  a  trick  of 
evaporating  with  the  years, 
and  not  even  irony,  unless 
its  scope  be  wider  than  the 
moment,  has  much  chance  of 
survival.  It  is  curiosity  alone 
which  tempts  us  to  turn  over 
the  tiny  pages,  and  curiosity 
goes  unrewarded.  In  the  first 
number  Rochefort  proclaims 
himself  a  Bonapartist,  and 
claims  the  right  to  choose 
his  own  hero  among  the 
Napoleons.  All  monarchists, 
says  he,  are  not  agreed.  Some 
prefer  Louis  XIV. ;  some  find 
the  man  of  their  election  in 
Louis  XVI. ;  others  vote  un- 
reservedly for  Charles  X.  As 
a  Bonapartist  he  prefers  Na- 
poleon II.,  who  levied  no  taxes 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  who 
never  spent  six  hundred  mil- 
lion francs  in  war  to  re- 
cover fifteen,  and  who  knew 
no  more  of  glory  than  of 
governance.  And  thus,  secure 
in  the  loyalty  of  a  Bonapartist, 
he  proceeds  to  attack  the  third 
Napoleon  with  all  the  fury  of 
one  for  whom  invective  was  a 
natural  mode  of  expression. 

If  you  have  the  courage  to 
read  his  pages,  you  can  com- 
pliment him  neither  on  his 
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good  taste  nor  on  his  ingen- 
uity. The  monotony  of  the 
attack,  the  author's  lack  of 
feeling,  are  appalling.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  watch  a  heavy- 
footed  satirist  mock  at  the 
sufferings  of  a  sick  man  or 
insult  an  unhappy  and  beau- 
tiful woman.  Artistically  the 
attack  failed,  though  for  the 
moment  it  achieved  a  political 
success.  Rochefort's  indigna- 
tion is  neither  the  savage 
indignation  of  Juvenal,  nor  is 
it  justified  by  the  facts.  It  is 
fed  upon  trivialities.  It  is  con- 
cerned, not  with  principles  of 
state,  but  with  the  Empress's 
complexion.  Had  it  been  ig- 
nored, it  might  have  failed  of 
its  elfect.  But  the  authorities 
did  their  best  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  pamphleteer. 
After  the  tenth  number  they 
suppressed  '  La  Lanterne,' 
and  attempted  to  arrest  its 
author.  Rochefort  was  too 
quick  for  them.  He  escaped 
across  the  frontier  to  Belgium, 
and  sent  his  paper  to  France 
ingeniously  packed  in  sheets  of 
'The  Times,'  ©r  concealed,  by  a 
trick  which  doubtless  pleased 
his  mordant  humour,  in  busts 
of  the  Emperor  himself.  And 
when  the  Empire  fell,  there 
was  still  a  government  to  be 
assailed  by  Rochefort's  vitriolic 
pen.  He  cared  not  who  held 
the  reins  of  office.  To  what- 
ever party  a  ruler  belonged, 
whatever  he  did,  he  was  a 
fair  victim  for  Rochefort's 
rage,  and  if  the  Emperor 
did  no  more  than  send  him 
across  the  Belgian  frontier,  the 
Republic  saw  him  safe  bound 
in  New  Caledonia.  Though 
safe  bound,  he  was  not  safe 


found.  He  escaped  to  Aus- 
tralia in  circumstances  not 
wholly  to  his  credit,  and  thence 
he  made  his  way  to  England, 
which  offered  him  an  amiable 
hospitality,  and  was  instantly 
set  on  his  black  list  for  her 
pains. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  one 
long,  unending  series  of  vitup- 
erations. He  exploded  once 
a  day  for  forty  weary  years. 
Wherever  he  might  be,  he  sent 
daily  to  the  paper  of  his  choice 
a  column  and  a  half  of  bitter 
insult.  That  he  was  able  to 
support  so  heavy  a  burden  says 
much  for  his  energy,  very  little 
for  his  good  sense.  The  most 
wonderful  of  his  achievements 
was  to  have  retained  so  long 
the  patient  fidelity  of  his 
readers.  They  did  not  belong 
to  the  intelligent  classes,  it  is 
true ;  but,  such  as  they  were, 
they  read  his  leaders  with  a 
devotion  which  nothing  could 
tire,  and,  now  that  he  is  dead, 
they  will  hardly  look  about 
them  to  find  his  successor. 
The  truth  is,  France  has  out- 
grown her  taste  for  vituper- 
ation. As  the  revival  of  her 
energy  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
no  politician,  so  she  will  hence- 
forth follow  the  road  of  pro- 
gress marked  out,  not  by  the 
journalists,  but  by  her  own 
ambition.  The  democracy  in 
France  has  had  its  inevitable 
result.  It  has  separated  the 
country  from  the  Government 
by  a  stream  of  distrust  which 
can  never  be  passed.  The 
Government  will  continue,  no 
doubt,  upon  its  path  of  incom- 
petence and  venality.  But 
France  herself  is  at  last  awake. 
Henceforth  she  will  work  out 
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her  own  salvation,  and  will 
have  as  little  respect  for  the 
Ministers  who  betray  her  as 
for  the  pamphleteers  who,  in 
disdain  of  good  sense  and 
political  principle,  fall  with  an 
equal  fury  upon  the  views  and 
ambitions  of  all  classes. 

Had  Mr  Lloyd  George  been 
able  to  wield  a  sharpened  pen,  he 
might  perchance  have  been  the 
Henri  Rochef  ort  of  England.  He 
shares  Bochefort's  ignorance  of 
politics;  he  has  a  large  portion  of 
Rochefort's  malice ;  and  though 
he  has  been  put  to  a  test  which 
Rochef  ort  always  avoided — the 
test  of  office, — he  has  proved 
therein  merely  that  the  faculty 
of  construction  is  not  his.  The 
quality  of  hate,  the  quality  of 
abuse,  the  quality  of  sobbing 
sentimentality,  —  these  were 
Rochefort's.  They  are  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  also.  In  hate 
Mr  Lloyd  George  is  more  con- 
spicuously successful  even  than 
Rochefort.  The  Frenchman 
found  it  easy  to  loathe  poli- 
ticians of  all  parties.  He  was 
against  the  Government,  ir- 
respective of  the  opinions  which 
animated  it.  But  Mr  Lloyd 
George  has  risen  to  a  greater 
eminence  of  hatred :  he  can 
embrace  in  a  large  detesta- 
tion not  mere  parties  but 
whole  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  never  did  he 
reveal  the  destructiveness  of 
his  temperament  so  clearly 
as  at  the  banquet  given 
by  the  National  Liberal  Club 
to  celebrate  the  emergence 
of  himself  and  the  Attorney- 
General  — "  clad  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful " — 
from  their  investment  in  the 


shares  of  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany. It  was  a  moment, 
perhaps,  for  modest  congratu- 
lation and  a  simple  satisfaction. 
If  the  half  -  hearted  regret, 
grudgingly  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  to  be 
wiped  out,  it  should  have  been 
done  quietly,  and  in  the 
absence  of  reporters.  A  public 
meal  of  the  poor  words  spoken 
at  Westminster  was  in  any 
case  an  offence  against  pro- 
priety, and  certainly  it  should 
not  have  been  made  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  There 
is  something  exciting  in  the 
air  or  the  cookery  of  that  vast 
institution  which  is  the  enemy 
of  discretion.  It  was  there, 
we  remember,  that  Mr  Lloyd 
George  displayed  his  pitiful 
lack  of  observation  in  the 
attack  which  he  made  upon 
the  idle  rich.  In  brief,  never 
was  tact  more  loudly  demanded 
than  when  Mr  Lloyd  George 
explained  the  spotless  virtue 
of  his  soul  to  a  chosen  audience, 
and  the  National  Liberal  Club 
is  obviously  not  the  proper 
place  for  the  exhibition  of  that 
quality. 

Mr  George  has  a  convenient 
memory.  Not  many  years  ago 
he  hinted,  without  one  shred 
of  excuse,  that  the  Boer  War 
was  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
the  prosperity  of  Kynochs'.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  malign  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  though 
there  was,  as  he  might  have 
known,  not  the  smallest  ground 
for  his  malignity  to  rest  upon. 
To-day  the  attacker  and  at- 
tacked change  places.  Mr 
George  is  accused  of  an  offence 
which,  had  a  poor  Indian  com- 
mitted it,  might  have  been 
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punished  by  his  Penal  Code, 
"  with  simple  imprisonment  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to 
two  years,  or  with  fine,  or 
with  both."  And  having  in 
the  House  of  Commons  prof- 
fered some  sort  of  apology, 
he  represents  himself  in  the 
National  Liberal  Club  as  the 
hapless  innocent  victim  of 
calumny.  That  is  to  say,  a 
charge  is  calumny  when  it  is 
brought  against  him.  When  he 
brings  it,  it  is  the  mere  ebulli- 
tion of  a  generous  soul.  We 
have  all  heard  till  we  are 
weary  that  Mr  Lloyd  George 
rejected  an  opportunity  of 
explanation  in  October  last. 
It  is  thus  that  he  represents 
himself  the  victim  of  op- 
pression :  "  For  mouths  and 
months,"  says  he,  his  manly 
voice  broken  with  emotion, 
"  we  had  to  sit  silent  when 
calumny  was  being  hurled  from 
every  quarter  at  our  heads." 
Even  though  he  had  deliber- 
ately rejected  the  proper 
moment  of  explanation,  the 
obligation  of  silence  was  never 
laid  upon  him.  He  could  have 
spoken  when  he  chose;  he 
could  have  given  evidence  when 
he  chose ;  and  had  he  been 
blessed  with  a  shred  of  humour, 
he  could  not  have  urged  so 
feeble  a  plea  as  this  even  in 
a  packed  meeting  of  National 
Liberals. 

Mr  George  has  been  so 
grossly  flattered  by  the  con- 
venticles that  he  believes  him- 
self at  last  incapable  of  wrong- 
doing. He  may  hurl  what 
insults  he  likes  in  what  terms 
seem  good  to  him.  Let  no 
other  dare  to  tell  the  truth 
about  him.  "A  downright, 


honest,  one-sided  fellow  I  take 
off  my  hat  to,  because  there  is 
something  he  believes  in,  and 
he  is  fighting  for.  But  the 
other,  he  is  just  a  hungry 
humbug  steeped  in  smugness 
and  self  -  righteousness."  Did 
human  ingenuity  ever  contrive 
a  better  description  than  this 
last  of  Mr  George  himself? 
Is  it  not  the  very  essence  of 
Pecksniffisni  to  claim  the  right 
to  do  yourself  what  you  con- 
demn in  others  ?  Who  can  be 
more  smug  and  self-righteous 
than  the  man  that  profits  by  a 
tip  given  him  by  Mr  Isaacs' 
brother,  and  yet  makes  no 
apology  for  the  unsupported 
charges  which  he  brought 
years  ago  against  Mr  Cham- 
berlain ?  When  he  sees  men 
setting  themselves  up  as  a 
sort  of  standard  of  Puritanism 
in  public  life,  saying  "  no  shares 
for  Ministers,  no  directorships 
for  Ministers,"  he  is  to-day 
filled  with  disgust.  So  swiftly 
does  he  forget  his  own  im- 
placability, so  eager  is  he  to 
vaunt  the  eternal  stainlessness 
of  his  own  soul. 

And  then  the  hero,  who  once 
clamoured  for  the  lofty  stand- 
ard of  Caesar's  wife,  falls  back 
upon  the  general  statement  that 
politicians  are  a  much-maligned 
race, — that,  in  truth,  they  are 
never  "  moved  by  sordid,  pe- 
cuniary considerations."  Why, 
if  that  be  so,  did  he  conduct 
his  own  campaign  of  malignity 
some  ten  years  since  ?  Was 
it  in  mere  wantonness,  or  in 
bitter  hatred  of  a  rival  states- 
man? For  let  it  be  known  that 
he  now  admits  the  absurdity  of 
all  that  he  said  before.  "  The 
real  peril,  believe  me,"  cried  he 
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at  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
"  in  politics  is  not  that  the  in- 
dividual politician  of  high  rank 
will  attempt  to  make  a  pocket 
for  himself.  That  is  not  the 
peril.  Bead  the  history  of 
England  for  fifty  years ;  that 
peril  is  an  imaginary  one." 
Excluding  the  last  few  years, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr  George.  But  what 
is  it,  we  wonder,  that  has 
completely  transformed  his  own 
opinion  ?  When  he  was  in 
opposition,  which  ^was  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  he  did  his 
best  to  represent  the  peril 
which  he  now  asserts  to  be 
imaginary  as  very  real  indeed, 
and  so  far  as  we  know,  no  word 
of  sorrow  for  the  wrong  that  he 
then  did  has  crossed  his  lips. 

Like  all  men  whose  business 
it  is  to  stir  up  class-hatred, 
Mr  George  is  a  very  miracle 
of  sentimentality.  He  is  as 
ready  to  sob  as  was  Henri 
Rochefort  himself,  and  we 
suppose  that  when  he  picks 
his  audience  his  tears  are  not 
greeted  with  shouts  of 
laughter.  "  There  is  a  little 
land,"  he  murmured,  "amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  west  of 
this  island.  I  would  not  bar- 
ter one  heart-beat  of  the  de- 
voted loyalty  of  those  people 
to  me  for  all  the  wealth  that 
the  eity  of  London  can  com- 
mand." The  little  land  and 
the  heart  -  beat  are  equally 
irrelevant  to  the  business  in 
hand ;  yet  it  is  almost  incred- 
ible that  so  fine  an  example 
of  bleat  as  this  was  received, 
even  in  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  without  an  outburst  of 
ridicule.  And  thus,  with  the 
same  love  of  the  inapposite, 


Mr  George  turned  from  the 
consideration  of  his  own  per- 
sonal morality  to  the  question 
of  the  laud,  of  which  he  proved 
himself  as  ignorant  as  ever. 
So  simple  a  misunderstanding 
did  he  show  of  the  Wyndham 
Act  in  Ireland,  that  he  has 
been  stoutly  rapped  over  the 
knuckles  by  the  Irish.  Then 
boldly  he  drew  across  the  trail 
of  his  own  acknowledged  indis- 
cretions the  herring  of  a  noble 
ambition.  "  I  speak  as  one  who 
boasts  an  ambition.  I  should 
like  to  be  numbered  amongst 
those  who  in  their  day  and 
generation  had  at  least  done 
something  to  lift  the  poor  out 
of  the  mire  and  the  needy  out 
of  the  dunghill."  That  is  not  an 
ambition  peculiar  to  Mr  Lloyd 
George.  It  is  an  ambition,  we 
hope,  shared  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  an  ambition  which  has 
been  made  a  practical  reality 
by  many  of  those  whom  Mr 
George  has  denounced  as  the 
idle  rich.  But  it  is  not  an 
ambition  which  is  furthered  by 
speculations  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  Mr  George  would 
more  readily  have  convinced 
the  world  of  his  sincerity  if 
he  had  left  this  particular 
ambition  alone  for  one  day. 

Mr  Winston  Churchill  was 
equally  affected  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  National  Liberal 
Club.  He  declared  that  "our 
trusted  friends  and  colleagues 
had  been  vilely  and  damnably 
ill-treated  in  our  cause  and  for 
our  sake."  Was  the  cause  of 
American  Marconis,  then,  the 
cause  of  the  Radical  party? 
Was  it  for  the  sake  of  Mr 
Winston  Churchill  and  the 
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others  that  Mr  George  and 
the  Attorney-General  accepted 
the  tip  of  Mr  Harry  Isaacs  ? 
Verily  there  is  a  danger  in 
protesting  too  much,  and  Mr 
Churchill  should  have  made 
this  particular  speech  before 
he  was  entrusted  with  the 
responsible  management  of  the 
Navy.  It  is  said  also  that 
Mr  Churchill,  in  his  wild  en- 
thusiasm, exclaimed,  with  a 
proud  eye  cast  upon  Mr  George, 
"He  is  the  man  for  us."  If  he 
said  this,  he  said  something  in 
which  we  heartily  agree  with 
him.  Mr  George  is  the  man 
for  them.  He  is  not  the  man 
for  England,  and  never  did  he 
show  himself  less  capable  of 
reasonable  governance,  and  of 
the  plain  understanding  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
politicians,  than  at  the  ill- 
omened  banquet  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club. 

Mr  George's  sad  exhibi- 
tion proves  once  more  how 
light  and  flippant  a  view  the 
leaders  of  democracy  take  of 
their  duties  and  obligations. 
The  episode  of  Marconi,  so  far 
from  being  a  disgrace,  has 
become  an  excuse  of  much 
vaunting.  Not  only  did  Mr 
George  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
not  do  ill  in  accepting  the 
advice  of  the  brother  of  a  man 
with  whom  the  Government 
designed  to  have  a  contract, — 
they  did  exceeding  well.  Their 
conduct  is  held  up  as  a  splendid 
example  of  virtue  and  honour. 
In  a  few  months  we  may  ex- 
pect new  tracts  for  Sunday 
Schools  :  "  How  worthy  Mr 
George  invested  his  money  in 


the  cause  of  Radicalism,"  and 
"  How  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  lis- 
tened to  the  wise  advice  of  his 
good,  kind  brother."  Others 
will  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
devoutly  believing  that  he  who 
would  lift  the  poor  out  of  the 
mire  and  the  needy  out  of 
the  dunghill  will  perform  these 
good  actions  most  efficiently  by 
finding  their  way  to  Capel 
Court.  More  than  this:  all 
that  was  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  made  of  no 
effect.  Rules  for  the  guidance 
of  members !  Of  what  use  are 
they?  Has  not  Mr  Lloyd 
George  miraculously  changed 
his  mind,  and  told  the  world 
that  there  is  no  peril  in  politics  ? 
Cresar's  wife  may  rest  undis- 
turbed. Even  if  she  be  sus- 
pected, it  will  not  matter.  For 
fifty  years  no  politician  of  high 
rank  has  attempted  to  make  a 
pocket  for  himself.  And  all 
that  Mr  George  said  on  the 
other  side,  when  he  was  in 
opposition,  was  the  mere  clap- 
trap of  party  politics — which 
he,  being  a  privileged  man,  may 
use  as  he  will,  but  which  in  the 
mouth  of  another  is  no  better 
than  pestilent  calumny.  It  is 
not  a  situation  which  can  fill 
us  with  pride,  and  the  happiest 
conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
Mr  George's  utterances  is  that 
for  those  who  know  how  to  sob 
over  the  lot  of  the  poor  and 
needy  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground, 
in  which  the  "  cause  "  is  well 
served  by  buying  shares  to-day 
and  selling  them  at  a  profit 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 
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"  ON  foot !  "  said  Ninian  in 
the  ear  of  ^-Eneas,  who  started 
from  the  bed  he  seemed  that 
moment  to  have  entered,  and 
inquired  the  time. 

"  One  o'clock,"  said  Ninian, 
throwing  on  his  kilt.  "The 
bridge  is  clear." 

"  But  we  were  not  to  start 
till  five,"  said  ^Eneas,  com- 
plainingly,  and  full  of  the  dregs 
of  sleep.  "  It  was  at  five  we 
were  to  join  your  name- 
sake." 

"  Never  you  mind  that !  I'm 
done  with  him,  and  he  can 
settle  with  his  master.  This 
is  the  hour  for  us,  my  hero ; 
I  have  just  been  ben  and 
warned  the  women." 

They  dressed  in  haste  and 
darkness,  and  slung  on  the 


sacks  without  another  word 
to  one  another.  No  light 
was  in  the  house,  by  Ninian's 
orders  ;  even  the  women's 
chamber,  opened  to  them  by 
the  russet  girl,  had  not  a  blink 
in  it  except  of  what  came  from 
the  moon.  A  breeze  of  north- 
west wind  was  blowing  through 
the  ready  open  window  ;  Etive 
splashed  below. 

"If  luck  is  with  us  ye  will 
hear  us  chapping  at  the  door 
again  before  the  badger's  moon ; 
I've  left  my  fishing-rod,"  said 
Ninian  to  the  girl  whose  mother 
lay  in  bed. 

"Whist!"  said  she,  "the 
man  is  sitting  at  the  door : 
you  cannot  cross  the  bridge  or 
he  will  see  you.  Here  is  a 
collop,  cold,  and  oatcake,  that 
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will  carry  you  to  where  there 
is  another  meal." 

"  That's  ray  clever  lass !  " 
said  Ninian,  and  put  them  in 
his  knapsack.  "  We  need  not 
cross  the  bridge  at  all ;  our 
way  is  by  the  moor ;  we're 
going  by  Ben  Alder." 

"  Success  go  with  ye  !  "  said 
the  woman  in  the  bed.  "  Ye 
have  been  welcome,  gentlemen." 

Ninian  got  through  the 
window  first  and  dropped  upon 
the  bank. 

"  Good  -  night  with  thee  !  " 
said  ^Eueas,  and  took  the 
maiden's  hand.  Her  hair  was 
down  in  massy  waves  upon  her 
shoulders ;  he  could  see  the 
moon  swim  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  no  man  of  your 
name,"  she  said  to  him  in 
English,  where  she  had  ad- 
vantage of  her  mother.  "My 
shame !  that  I  should  have  to 
offer  you  my  mouth  !  " 

He  gave  to  her  a  little 
squeeze,  and  kissed  her  softly  ; 
she  was  warm  as  milk. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  and  shivered, 
"  you  will  think  me  wild  ! " 
and  she  drew  back.  "  But 
coma  learn ! — I  do  not  care  ; 
look  at  this  barren  land  about 
us  and  no  gentle  fellow  to  be 
kind  !  It  was  because  I  know 
you  are  in  danger,  and  I'll 
maybe  never  see  you  more  !  " 

He  dropped  upon  the  bank 
and  sped  with  Ninian  down 
the  waterside  without  a  word. 
The  stolen  cattle  mourned 
among  the  grass  where  they 
were  strangers ;  heavy  dew 
was  lying ;  far  out  on  the 
moor  the  birds  were  still  loud- 
crying  ;  rose  from  off  the  banks 
the  smell  of  mint.  The  house 
was  out  of  sight  when  Ninian 


stopped  at  last  and  said,  "We 
cross  here ;  there's  a  shallow 
bit  with  sand,  stick  close  to 
me,"  and  waded  over  to  the 
other  side.  The  water  took 
thorn  to  the  knees,  as  cold  as 
salted  sleet. 

"  Surely,  surely  this  is  off 
our  way !  "  said  ^Eneas  when 
they  crossed. 

"  How's  that?"  asked  Ninian. 

"You  said,  this  moment,  to 
the  girl,  that  we  were  going 
by  the  moor  and  by  Ben  Alder  ; 
that  is  to  the  east,"  and 
Ninian  stopped  and  looked  at 
him,  astonished,  with  the  full 
moon  shining. 

"My  grief!"  said  he,  "you 
are  the  simple  one !  It's  me 
that  wonders  at  you !  Of 
course  I  said  Ben  Alder — the 
opposite  of  what  I  meant.  If 
I  was  like  yourself,  Nathaniel, 
she  would  have  had  the  truth 
from  me  and  I  would  say  Glen 
Roy,  which  is  the  place  we're 
going  to.  Am  I  a  fool  to  give 
my  plans  to  women  ?  Friendly 
folk,  I'll  not  deny,  the  both  of 
them,  but  only  what  a  woman 
does  not  know  she  will  not  tell. 
That  girl  all  day  will  have  her 
eye  upon  the  moor  because  ye 
kissed  her  and  she  thinks  ye're 
somewhere  there " 

"  Kissed  her  !  "  ^Eneas  cried  ; 
"what  put  the  notion  in  your 
head  ?  " 

"If  ye  didn't  ye  were  daft! 
Just  think  of  it !— Ye'll  maybe 
never  see  the  lass  again  !  And 
I  to  give  her  such  a  moving 
tale  of  ye  —  the  homeless 
wanderer  and  the  foe  behind ! 
How  better  could  I  get  a  young 
one's  favour  for  us  ?  What- 
ever o't,  she'll  have  an  eye 
upon  the  moor  in  spite  of  her, 
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and  that  will  keep  his  lordship 
with  the  feathers  on  a  scent  I 
wish  him  joy  of.     Better  there 
than  pelting  up  behind  us." 
"  You    told    Macgregor,    too 
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"Oh  Lord!"  cried  Ninian, 
with  a  sudden  stop,  and 
shrugged  himself,  then  started 
off  again.  "Come  on!  We 
have  to  climb  the  Devil's 
Staircase,  and  it's  I,  it's  plain, 
have  many  a  thing  to  think  of 
for  the  pair  of  us." 

Whatever  were  his  thoughts, 
he  kept  them  to  himself  and 
led  the  way  across  the  rushes 
and  the  gale,  high -stepping, 
for  two  miles.  Within  the 
portals  of  Glen  Coe  they  came 
upon  a  track  that  climbed  up 
steeply  to  the  right,  until  the 
glen,  all  washed  with  yellow 
moonshine,  could  be  seen  far 
down  below.  They  crushed 
the  garlic  in  their  stepping  till 
the  morning  smelled  of  it  ; 
they  heard  the  moor  -  hen 
hoarsely  croak.  Hinds  of  the 
mountain,  brave  princesses, 
stood  in  troops  and  stared  at 
them;  the  proud  buck  stamped, 
threw  out  his  breast,  and  trotted 
softly  to  the  mist.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  morn,  the  beasts  were 
unaffrighted.  "Go-back  !-go- 
back  !  -  go  -  back  !  "  the  cock- 
grouse  cried  that  led  the  eovey 
from  their  feet. 

When  dawn  came  they  were 
on  the  topmost  traverse  of  the 
steep,  and  saw  it  pale  a  moun- 
tain Ninian  called  Ben  Bhreac. 
Below  them,  they  could  hear 
the  waves  plash  on  Loohleven. 

"There,"  said  Ninian,  and 
pointed  to  the  north,  "is  the 
start  of  what  my  father — 
peace  be  with  him ! — used  to 


call  the  Wicked  Bounds,  where 
every  man  you'll  meet  has  got 
a  history,  and  a  dagger  in 
below  his  coat  —  Camerons, 
Clan  Ranald's  men,  Clan 
Chattan,  and  the  Erasers — it 
stretches  to  the  Firth  of 
Inverness  for  sixty  miles  the 
way  a  kite  would  fly." 

The  break  of  day  was  spread- 
ing fast.  The  mist,  like 
sapple  of  the  sea,  was  lying 
in  the  gullies  of  the  hills  that 
lifted  up  their  heads  above  the 
night  like  to  a  herd  of  seals. 
To  ^Eneas  it  looked  a  dreadful 
place,  all  heaved  together  in 
confusion.  The  mounts  of  it 
were  giants. 

"In  fortune's  name!"  he 
cried,  "are  you  acquainted 
with  the  tracks  of  it?  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  a  man  might 
go  astray  there  till  he  died 
of  age!"' 

"  Not  him !  "  said  Ninian, 
lightly,  shrugging  up  his  poke, 
and  leading  down  the  moun- 
tain-side. "And  if  he  did, 
what  odds? — the  whole  of  us 
are  only  straying  through  the 
world  at  best  of  it.  Be  glad 
of  it  that  we  are  men.  Ye 
may  be  sure  that  I'll  not 
wander  ye !  But  mind  ye'll 
not  get  through  it  easy !  If 
I  were  a  frightened  sheep,  and 
put  about  too  much  concern- 
ing them  that's  after  us,  I 
would  be  making  for  the  fort 
at  Inverlochy  where  there's 
sodgers.  But  that  would 
poorly  serve  my  turn ;  no,  lad, 
we'll  keep  the  way  we're  on 
and  make  for  Corryarrick." 

The  sun  was  high  before 
they  rested  by  a  loch  in  what 
to  Ninian  was  known  as 
Mamore  Forest,  where  the 
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deer  were  belling  in  their 
season.  There  was  no  habita- 
tion to  the  view  nor  wood  at 
first  for  kindling,  but  they 
fared  like  hunters,  even  to 
a  fire,  for  Ninian  got  roots  of 
candle  -  fir  upon  the  water's 
edge,  and  slit  them  with  his 
knife,  and  made  a  fire  that 
warmed  the  widow's  collop. 
Heather-tops  he  gathered  and 
white  hay,  and  made  a  couch 
for  them  they  lay  in  sleeping 
till  the  afternoon.  When  they 
awoke  it  was  with  hunger. 
Not  a  thing  was  there  to  eat 
in  Mamore  Forest,  and  they 
walked  for  hours  until  at  dark 
they  stood  beside  the  tumbling 
water  of  the  Spean,  where  was 
one  dwelling,  stark  alone,  that 
had  in  it  the  clack  of  someone 
weaving.  Ninian  went  to  the 
door  himself,  and  ^Eneas  sat 
waiting  for  him  by  the  river. 
The  other  came  back  in  a  little, 
hasty,  with  some  barley-bread 
and  a  side  of  kippered  salmon. 

"I  thought,"  said  he,  "of 
putting  past  the  night  here, 
but  we'll  have  to  spend  it 
better  getting  on  our  way.  This 
cursed  country — and  a  plague 
ou't ! — 's  roaring  with  the  name 
of  Ninian  Campbell !  " 

"What  is  it  now?"  asked 
^Eneas,  and  Ninian  was  hurry- 
ing them  away  while  yet  they 
ate  their  bread  and  fish. 

"  I  went  in  there  and  I  found 
a  hag  of  a  woman  not  joyous 
to  look  on,  weaving  cloth. 
'It's  an  hour  ago,'  said  she, 
'  since  men  were  here  and 
asking  for  you.  Your  name 
is  Ninian  Campbell.'  '  How 
ken  ye  that,  just  woman?'  I 
inquired,  astonished.  '  Fine 
that ! '  said  she ;  '  ye  have 
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the  very  poke  upon  the  back 
of  ye  ! '  '  What  poke  ? '  said  I, 
and  she  was  busy  spreading 
butter  on  the  bread.  '  The 
poke,'  said  she,  'ye  plundered 
from  the  man  ye  slew  beside 
Ben  Alder.  God's  pity  on  ye, 
stranger,  for  to  kill  a  man  for 
that !  They're  waiting  for  ye 
on  the  road  between  here  and 
Fort-William.'  " 

"  The  thing's  beyond  belief  !  " 
cried  ^Eneas,  and  Ninian  was 
stretching  out,  up-water,  till 
the  sparks  flew  from  his  heels. 
"Who  could  have  set  about  so 
wild  a  story?" 

"Who  could  set  about  that 
story  but  the  devil's  son,  him- 
self?" cried  Ninian  in  a  fury. 
"  Black  death  be  on  the  brute  ! 
It's  Barisdale !  I  sent  him 
yonder  chasing  the  cuckoo 
about  Ben  Alder  side,  but  he 
has  been  too  slippy  for  me ; 
when  he  found  the  birds  were 
not  in  that  direction  he  made 
up  his  mind,  and  pretty 
cleverly,  that  we  were  maybe 
for  Fort  William." 

"  But  the  story  of  the 
murdered  man " 

"Any  story's  good  enough 
for  Col  to  rouse  the  country- 
side against  us.  I  wish  to 
God  I  knew  whose  pay  he's 
in  in  this  affair." 

"He  must  be  well-paid 
indeed,  to  leave  his  creach  of 
stolen  cows  to  come  so  hard  in 
chase  of  us,"  said  JEneas. 

"  You  may  be  sure  the  cattle 
will  be  well  looked  after  by  my 
friend  the  hairy  one,  who 
picked  them  up  to  start  with 
in  Glen  Lyon." 

"  Macgregor  ?  "  JEneas  said, 
not  understanding. 

"No  more  Macgregor   than 
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yourself  ! "  cried  Ninian  with 
disgust.  "  I  could  have  laughed 
to  end  myself  to  see  ye  taken 
in  with  such  a  story.  I 
thought  by  this  time  ye  could 
put  a  thing  or  two  together. 
Yon  was  a  man  of  Col's — his 
own  lieutenant.  I  ken  the  way 
Col  lifts  his  mart  now ;  he 
puts  on  a  band  of  nameless 
men  to  do  the  stealing  and 
comes  up  behind  to  take  their 
plunder  in  the  name  of  law. 
A  bonny  Watch !  The  devil's 
but  a  boy  compared  to  him! 
If  yon  had  been  a  decent  band 
of  any  worthy  name  it  would 
not  be  so  meekly  they  gave  up 
their  prize." 

"  I  was  quite  misled  !  "  said 
TtEneas,  ashamed.  "  But  what 
did  ye  engage  the  black 
fellow  for  with  all  your  story 
about  five  o'clock  and  going 
by  Ben  Alder  ?  And  ye  told 
him  who  ye  were :  I  thought 
myself,  that  very  queer  of 
you." 

"I  told  him  that,"  said 
Ninian,  "to  get  the  bridge 
clear  of  the  fellow  with  the 
nose.  When  Col  heard  from 
my  friend  his  rogue  that  we 
were  safe  till  five  o'clock  he 
took  away  that  sentry.  Of 
course  my  friend  went  to  his 
master,  straight,  and  told  him 
what  we  planned  and  who  we 
were, — a  thing  his  lordship 
knew  quite  well  already." 

"  You  weren't  sure  of  that." 

"As  sure  as  that  I  walked 
on  leather !  The  woman  told 
me  he  had  looked  our  knap- 
sacks, and  at  first  I  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  that, 
but  then  I  minded  something 
— he  would  see  my  father's 
name  upon  the  Book  !  There's 


noble  reading  in  the  Bible  for 
our  good,  and  many  a  turn  I 
take  at  it  when  I  have  time, 
but  Col,  I'll  wager,  didna 
bother  much  with  that ;  he 
found  the  name  of  John  Mac- 
gregor  there.  But  I  wasua 
vexed;  my  knowing  that  he 
kent  me  gave  me  an  ad- 
vantage." 

The  land  by  now  had 
donned  the  mantle  of  the 
night  and  buttoned  it  with 
stars.  They  sat,  two  hours, 
upon  a  stone  when  they  had 
walked  a  mile  or  two,  and  there 
deliberated  upon  the  situation. 
Glen  Roy,  that  Ninian  had 
thought  to  take  through  Kep- 
poch's  country,  was  now  out  of 
the  question ;  Barisdale  was 
pack  with  Keppoch's  folk,  and 
could  depend  on  help  from  them 
in  any  hunt  that  had  a  Campbell 
for  its  quarry.  To  stop  Glen 
Roy  as  well  as  scour  the 
country  to  Fort  William  was 
sure  to  be  his  policy.  From 
Corryarrick  they  were  only 
some  twelve  miles  of  distance, 
but  that  meant  across  the  hills, 
and  in  the  dark  it  was  not  to 
be  ventured.  They  fixed  upon 
a  longer  route  that  followed  up 
the  Spean  and  skirted  to  the 
westward  of  Loch  Laggan. 
Loch  Laggan  head  was  close 
upon  the  finished  Road,  al- 
though it  was  as  far  from 
Corryarrick  as  they  were  that 
moment.  Once  upon  the  Road, 
though,  they  were  in  a  climate 
safer  than  the  hills  ;  all  traffic 
of  the  soldiers  working  at  its 
end  went  over  it,  and  honest 
men  were  surely  free  from 
molestation. 

This  latter  was  the  argument 
of  JEneas,  who  felt  he  could 
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not  have  his  feet  too  soon  upon 
a  highway. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
said  Ninian,  however.  "All 
this  trouble  since  we  left  the 
Orchy  is  to  keep  me  off  the 
Road,  and  I've  a  notion  that 
there's  something  special  brew- 
ing there.  You  may  be  sure 
the  Road  itself  is  watched  ;  we 
darena  venture  on't  until  we 
join  the  sodgers." 

On  .^Eneas  had  weariness 
come  with  an  ache  for  every 
limb,  and  he  was  all  for  sleeping 
for  a  while  upon  the  heather, 
but  his  friend  said  no ;  the 
night  was  made  for  them ; 
although  the  moon  was  riot  yet 
up  they  had  the  light  and 
guidance  of  the  stars ;  it  was 
about  the  hour  of  ten ;  the 
Plough  was  lying  upside  down 
upon  the  hills. 

At  midnight  they  were  half- 
way up  Loch  Laggan  -  side, 
from  which  their  track  was 
sundered  by  a  clump  of  firs, 
and  ^Eneas  was  walking  half 
asleep,  when  all  at  once  they 
came  upon  a  score  of  houses  on 
a  level  at  the  foot  of  woody 
crags,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  lighted.  The  smell  of 
burning  peats  was  strong,  and 
also  something  like  the  smell  of 
melting  rosen,  but  stronger  was 
the  smell  of  roasting  meat,  and 
Ninian  was  the  first  to  speak 
of  looking  for  a  bed  and 
supper. 

The  houses  with  stone -an- 
chored thatch  on  them  were 
laid  in  rows,  with  dungsteads 
piled  before  them  and  black 
stacks  of  peat ;  a  score  of  dogs 
began  to  bark,  and  down  upon 
the  place  the  yellow  moon  of 
Michaelmas  was  glaring.  Out 
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the  folk  came  rushing  to  their 
doors,  and  all  of  them  were 
women,  Not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen ! 

"We've  come  on  a  night  of 
ceilidh  and  the  men  from  home," 
said  Ninian.  "Take  the  near- 
est door  and  in  before  they 
gather  round." 

A  woman,  very  dun  of 
visage,  and  a  bunch  of  children 
stretched  across  a  bed,  were  in 
the  house  they  stopped  at,  and 
by  luck,  or  else  by  Ninian's 
judgment,  they  had  got  the 
very  house  where  meat  was 
cooking  on  a  brander. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Good 
Being,  what  is't  ?  "  the  woman 
cried,  as  Ninian  and  his  friend 
stepped  in  and  hailed  her 
stately.  She  stood  upon  the 
floor  in  great  alarm,  and  what 
was  she  engaged  upon  but 
dipping  flambeaux  in  a  pot  of 
rosen  ? 

"Will't  give  us  leave  to  sit 
beside  the  fire  till  morning  ?  " 
Ninian  asked.  "For  we  have 
come  a  distance ;  in  the  dark 
we  cannot  make  our  way." 

She  was,  as  well  as  dun,  a 
biorach,  sharp  -  nosed  woman, 
plainly  mother  of  the  flock 
stretched  on  the  bed ;  the  soft- 
ness of  his  speech  apparently 
assured  her,  but  she  lifted  up 
a  cruse  that,  hooked  upon  a 
cabar,  lit  the  house,  and  coming 
up  to  him  she  held  it  close 
beside  his  breast. 

"What  clan  art  thou?"  she 
asked,  her  eyes  upon  his  cloth- 
ing: it  was  not  of  tartan  but  a 
hodden  brown. 

"  What  clan,"  said  he,  "  but 
of  Clan  Alpine,  children  of  the 
rnist  and  sorrow  ?  " 

"Sit    down,"    she    said,    at 
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that.  "  My  mother  was  Mac- 
gregor.  Ye  will  at  least  get 
supper  and  a  warming." 

She  gave  them  water, 
warmed,  to  bathe  their  feet, 
and  brandered  venison,  and  all 
the  time  the  bairns  stretched 
on  the  bed  keeked  from  their 
bolster  at  the  strangers. 
Druimbeg,  she  said  to  ^Eueas, 
was  the  township's  name,  and 
all  the  tenants  were  Mac- 
donalds.  About  her  guests  she 
never  asked  a  question. 

"And  where,  good  wife,  if  I 
might  ask,  are  all  the  lads  ?  " 
said  Ninian,  and  thereupon,  in 
spite  of  her,  she  showed  con- 
fusion, hinting  at  a  small  black 
pot  they  were  engaged  with  on 
the  hill.  "It  will  be  as  well," 
she  said,  "if  ye  were  not  about 
on  their  returning,"  and  she 
gave  them  both  a  dram  of 
spirits,  rank  and  reeked  beyond 
description .  But  as  Cor  stop- 
ping for  the  night  below  her 


roof,  she  plainly  made  it  out 
impossible. 

"Ashed  itself  would  serve," 
said  ./Eneas.  "Any  place  at 
all  to  pass  the  night  in." 

"  I  know  of  no  place,  honest 
men ;  my  shame  to  say  it, 
and  my  melting ! "  she  ex- 
claimed with  agitation. 

They  gave  her  thanks,  and 
^Eueas,  with  a  joke,  slipped  in 
a  coin  below  the  children's 
bolster ;  then  out  he  followed 
Ninian.  The  door  was  barred 
behind  them  instantly. 

"That  looks  mighty  droll," 
said  Ninian  —  "barring  up  a 
door,  and  not  a  living  soul 
between  her  and  the  Sound 
of  Sleat  but  honest  Gaelic 
people  !  " 

And  then  they  found  that 
every  glimmer  in  Druimbeg 
was  out  and  every  door 
was  barred.  They  rapped 
at  two  or  three  without  an 
answer. 


CHAPTER  XI. — JENEAS-OF-THE-PISTOL. 


The  noble  moon  that  ripes 
the  corn  was  skulking  in  black 
clouds.  A  wind  that  seemed 
to  sweep  from  every  quarter, 
seeking  harbours,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  was  whistling  round 
the  peats,  and  it  was  grown 
exceeding  cold.  Ninian  led 
the  way  across  the  dung  of 
fifty  cattle,  skirted  through  the 
weeds  that  bordered  some 
tilled  fields,  went  through  a 
sandy  patch  encumbered  with 
thick  whins  in  which  they  got 
entangled,  making  for  the 
clump  of  firs  that  they  had 
noticed  earlier,  where  they 
counted  on  a  sleep  within  its 


umbrage.  Owls  were  mourn- 
ing there  ;  it  was  the  water's- 
edge  of  Laggan,  and  the  waves 
were  plashing  on  its  fringe. 
The  night  seemed  given  up  to 
all  the  ancient  things.  Never 
a  word  was  passed  between 
them  till  they  reached  the 
planting  and  got  in  upon  its 
dust,  and  there,  as  they  were 
standing  in  the  dark,  the 
muttering  of  the  wood  about 
them,  Ninian  smelled  crumbled 
lime.  "  There's  more  than  fir- 
trees  here  ! "  said  he  ;  and  push- 
ing farther  in,  they  came  with 
great  surprise  upon  a  building. 
What  its  nature  was  they  could 
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not  solve ;  four-square  it  stood 
among  the  trees,  too  big  for 
a  domestic  dwelling,  still  in 
human  use,  for  glass  was  in  its 
windows,  and  it  had  a  door, 
but  something  in  its  spirit,  cold 
and  bleak,  proclaimed  it  not  a 
place  acquaint  with  fires. 

Twice  they  went  about  it  in 
the  darkness  that  was  here 
intense,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  it ;  then  they  found  the  door 
of  it  was  only  on  an  outer  bar ; 
^aeas,  who  came  upon  it,  drew 
it  back  and  gave  them  entrance 
to  what  seemed  one  single  big 
apartment,  like  a  barn,  but 
floored  with  flags  and  smelling 
rank  of  grease.  He  would  have 
struck  a  light,  but  Niuian  for- 
bade it,  apprehensive  that  a 
glint  of  it  might  penetrate  the 
wood  and  bring  upon  them 
some  intruder.  They  stumbled 
round  a  while,  and  felt  at  walls 
unplastered,  woodwork  like  to 
folded  trestles  heaped  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  some 
benches,  and  a  crock  of  tallow. 
At  one  end  was  what  seemed 
to  feeling  like  a  massive  table 
with  a  great  flat  stone  upon  it. 

^Eneas,  groping  for  some 
other  clue  to  what  the  place 
was  meant  for,  came  at  last 
upon  a  heap  of  hides,  and  had 
no  sooner  found  them  than  he 
gave  a  cry. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  Ninian, 
eagerly. 

"  What  do  you  make  of 
this  ?  "  said  .ZEneas,  pulling  at 
the  skins.  "  Muskets  !  Here 
they  are  in  scores,  and  smeared 
with  tallow." 

"  My  God,  but  we  are  in  the 
kittle  country  !  "  said  Ninian, 
with  amazement,  handling  the 
guns  that  had  been  hidden  in 


below  the  hides — in  scores,  as 
j^Eaeas  said.  "  I  wouldua  miss 
this  night  for  any  money  ! 
There's  not  supposed  to  be  a 
gun  in  Badenoch  since  the  Act 
was  passed  disarming  Donald, 
but  here  they  are  in  heaps  like 
paling-stobs  !  I  knew  it!  Fine 
I  knew  it  !  '  Only  a  weapon 
here  and  there  among  the 
thatch,'  says  Islay,  but  he 
doesna  know  the  devils  !  " 

^Eneas  was  fumbling  at  the 
muskets.  "  Not  much  use  in 
them,"  said  he,  "  for  half  the 
cooks  of  them  are  broken.  By 
the  locks  and  length  of  them  I 
take  it  they  are  Dutch." 

"  Good  lad  !  "  said  Ninian, 
with  surprise.  "You  have 
some  observation,  I  will  give 
you  credit.  We'll  get  on  with 
one  another  nobly.  Dutch  they 
are,  man  ! — ay,  but  here's  a 
Spanish  fellow  ;  now  what  in 
all  the  world  would  they  be 
doing  here  ?  " 

"  You  told  me  there  was 
smuggling  of  arms  yourself," 
his  friend  reminded  him  ;  "  the 
thing  might  mean  another 
Rising." 

"  What  !  "  cried  Ninian,  dis- 
dainfully. "  Wi'  trash  like  this 
ye  wouldna  burn  to  boil  a  pot 
wi'  !  Na  !  na  !  they're  never 
meant  for  serious  business.  But 
what's  the  reason  of  them  being 
stored  so  snug  and  greased  ? 
.  .  .  Oh,  man  alive  !  I  see  it !  " 
and  he  laughed  until  the  roof 
was  dirling. 

But  what  it  was  he  saw  he 
would  not  tell ;  it  was,  he  said, 
a  drollery  that  would  improve 
by  keeping  till  they  reached  a 
barrack.  "  And  then,"  said  he 
to  ^Eneas,  "  you'll  laugh  at  the 
confusion  that  I'll  put  them  in. 
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I  wish  my  father  was  alive  this 
night  to  see  this  ploy  with  me, 
and  what  a  lot  of  clever  lads 
they  are  in  Badenoch  !  " 

They  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  hides  ;  ./Eneas  at  least 
dog-wearied  to  the  bone,  and 
he  was  sound  asleep  when 
Ninian,  twenty  minutes  later, 
jumped  upon  his  feet  on  hearing 
somewhere  on  the  confines  of 
the  wood  the  voice  of  women. 
He  did  not  rouse  his  friend,  but 
went  out  through  the  trees, 
and  from  the  border  of  them 
witnessed  what  disclosed  the 
reason  for  the  dun  wife's  hurry 
to  be  quit  of  them. 

Making  through  the  whins 
that  he  and  ^Eneas  had  tangled 
in,  were  close  on  thirty  men 
well  geared  for  fighting,  in 
the  middle  of  them  four  who 
carried  upon  spokes  what  first 
he  took  to  be  a  coffin.  They 
passed  so  close  where  he  was 
standing  in  the  timber  he  could 
see  their  very  buttons,  for 
although  the  moon  was  still 
in  hiding,  they  were  lit  up  in 
their  going  through  the  whins 
by  flambeaux,  two  or  three  of 
which  had  been  brought  out 
to  guide  them  by  their  wives. 
If  spoil  had  been  their  object, 
none  of  it  was  with  them,  save 
perhaps  the  box,  which  Niniau 
now  perceived  was  not  a  coffin 
but  a  chest  well  elamped  with 
brass.  A  chest  like  that, 
thought  he,  was  never  built 
beside  Loch  Laggau. 

When  they  had  passed,  he 
sought  the  hides  again  along- 
side ./Eneas,  still  asleep,  and 
slept,  himself,  until  above  him 
clanged,  tremendously,  a  bell ! 

At  first  he  could  not  trust 
his  ears ;  the  sound  oame  from 


the  roof,  outside,  fantastic,  like 
a  belling  in  a  dream,  and  only 
for  a  moment.  Its  echo  died 
away  upon  the  hills  surround- 
ing. Opening  his  eyes,  he 
found  white  day  was  at  the 
windows,  and  ^Eneas,  dumb- 
founded, standing  with  a  rope 
held  in  his  hands. 

"  Mo  chreach  !  "  cried  Ninian, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  "ye've 
done  it  now  !  " 

"We're  in  a  church!"  said 
JEneas,  bewildered. 

"  In  faith  we  are  !  I  might 
have  kent  it  by  the  cheeping 
of  your  boots  last  night ;  ye 
sounded  dreadful  like  an  elder. 
And  what  is  more,  I  ken  the 
kind  of  kirk  it  is — it's  one  of 
the  sly  old  chapels  of  that 
heather  priest,  Big  John  of 
Badenoch.  And,  now,  my 
grief !  that  ye  have  ca'd  the 
bell,  we're  like  to  have  a  con- 
gregation." 

"How  was  I  to  guess  a  bell 
was  at  the  end  of  this  accursed 


rope 


I    saw   it    there    and 


tugged  it  without  thinking. 
What  a  chapel!"  ^Eneas 
looked  round  it  with  disgust. 

"Good  enough  for  keeping 
guns !  Ye'll  mind  we're  in 
among  a  lot  of  heathens,  no' 
right  sure  yet  whether  they 
are  Protestajit  or  Papist  till 
the  chief  of  them  comes  round 
to  tell  them  wi'  a  yellow  stick. 
It's  clear  a  Mass  has  not  been 
said  in  it  this  Sunday,  but  now 
that  ye  have  clinked  I  hope 
ye  have  your  sermon  ready. 
There's  not  a  wakened  body 
in  Druimbeg  that's  not  already 
putting  on  his  hose  for  chapel. 
On  the  cheeping  boots  of  ye  ! — 
we'll  better  jump  !  " 

He  turned,  so  saying,  for  the 
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open  air,  and  slinging  on  his 
knapsack  as  he  went,  and 
^Eueas  soon  after  him,  and 
through  the  wood  they  scurried 
to  the  water-side.  They  had 
not  run  for  fifty  yards  along 
the  shore,  secure  of  observation 
from  whatever  hamlet  folk  the 
luckless  ringing  of  the  bell 
brought  out  on  them,  when 
in  a  little  creek  of  shingle, 
very  rough,  they  came  upon  a 
boat  upturned  with  oars  below 
her.  i 

Loch  Laggan  here  was 
narrow — little  more  than  half 
a  mile  across  ;  if  they  were  on 
the  other  side  they  still  were 
on  their  way  to  Corryarrick. 
So  far  as  they  could  see,  no 
other  boat  was  visible  than 
this  that  they  threw  over  on 
her  keel.  Although  a  coble 
only,  she  was  heavy  as  a  barge, 
and  took  them  long  to  launch, 
and  then  they  found  she  had 
no  tholpins. 

Up  the  shore  and  to  the 
wood  ran  Ninian  with  his 
small  black  knife  to  cut  him 
pins,  and  he  was  gone  some 
minutes  out  of  sight  behind  a 
patch  of  hazel  when  his  voice 
came  to  his  friend. 

"Stir  ye,  ^Eneas,  or  Ninian 
is  done  for !  " 

Four  men,  and  two  of  them 
with  guns,  had  burst  out  from 
the  firs,  and  now  came  down 
upon  the  Messenger.  The 
leader  was  a  fellow  clad  in 
skins,  and  had  an  eye  as  clear 
and  fiery  as  a  cairngorm  stone ; 
his  weapon  was  a  tuagh,  or 
halberd  of  Loohaber,  and  he 
looked  like  mischief. 

"Stad!  stad!"  he  bellowed. 
"  Thou  that  got  my  supper, 
stop  and  get  thy  breakfast ! " 


Ninian,  breast-high  in  the 
hazel  brushwood,  with  the 
tholpins  cut,  his  knife  still  in 
his  hand,  backed  out  and 
cleared  Grey  Colin.  It  was 
then  he  gave  the  cry  that 
summoned  JEueas. 

They  crowded  down  upon  him 
cautiously  as  he  fell  back  along 
a  kind  of  passage  to  the  shore ; 
close  up  on  either  hand  of  him 
the  thicket  screened  his  flanks, 
and  so  he  had  them  all  before 
him,  hampered  in  the  space  so 
much  they  could  not  come  at 
him  but  singly.  He  that  had 
the  axe  was  first  to  close  upon 
him  as  he  crept  back,  crouch- 
ing from  the  houghs,  Grey 
Colin  glinting,  and  the  knife 
along  his  other  wrist.  A 
shape  more  wicked,  wild-cat- 
like and  venomous,  was  never 
seen  at  bay  in  brake  or  timber  ; 
the  very  teeth  of  him  were 
bared ;  he  gave  a  shout  — 
"  Ardcoille  /  "  ferociously,  so 
loud  the  wood  rang  with  it ; 
the  cry  came  to  him  without 
thinking  from  Balwhidder 
graves :  he  had  not  used,  he 
had  not  heard,  the  slogan  of 
Macgregor  since  he  was  a  boy. 

"  Here  for  you,  Gregorach  !  " 
said  the  man  in  skins,  and 
swung  his  halberd  high  above 
his  head. 

Ninian,  from  his  crouch, 
sprang  in  upon  him  like  a 
salmon  at  a  fall,  and  with  the 
black  knife  stabbed  him  under 
the  uplifted  arm.  "  Sin  agad  !  " 
said  he  :  "  there's  for  you  !  " 
and  with  his  claymore  head  he 
smote  him  on  the  forehead. 
The  man  fell  like  an  ox  and 
grovelled.  "  Pick  up  thy  dirt !  " 
said  Ninian  to  the  rest,  and 
turned  about  and  ran. 
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The  three  were  hard  upon 
him  when  he  reached  the  cove, 
and  faced  them  for  the  second 
time  with  JSneas  beside  him. 
"  My  lad,  ye'll  not  forget 
this  day,  whatever  o't!"  said 
Niniau,  flourishing  his  sword, 
and  ^Eneas  had  the  small 
Doune  pistol  of  his  uncle 
ready  in  his  hand.  As  he  was 
standing  on  the  shingle  there 
at  ISTinian's  shoulder,  he  was 
put  about  so  much  he  dared 
not  part  his  jaws  a  hair's- 
breadth  lest  his  teeth  should 
chatter. 

A  speckled  man  in  trews,  his 
white  face  patched  with  brown 
spots  like  the  back  of  ferns,  was 
first  to  make  at  Ninian.  He 
had  a  sword  ground  almost 
to  the  thinness  of  a  spit,  light 
as  a  feather,  and  he  walked 
on  courains — slippers  made  of 
hide  with  hair  outside  of  them, 
lashed  on  his  feet  with  thongs. 
Of  Ninian  he  had  a  head's 
advantage  in  the  height  and 
twenty  years  of  youth. 

"  Black  water  on  ye  !  "  he 
cried  out  and  lunged. 

tineas  for  the  first  time 
cocked  his  pistol. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  Ninian  to 
him  quickly,  falling  back  a  bit 
and  parrying,  "  leave  it  be- 
tween us  and  the  swords  !  Ye 
better  mind  the  guns."  His 
eyes  were  piercing  on  the 
speckled  man's ;  he  said  no 
word,  but  like  a  strapper 
grooming  horses  hissed  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  briskly 
plied  his  sword.  He  beat 
upon  the  other's  weapon — 
ventured  once  or  twice  a 
thrust — broke  ground. 

At  that  the  other  screamed 
some  taunt,  mistaken  of  the 


movement,  and  came  at  him 
with  his  weapon  back  to  cut. 
Grey  Colin  flashed  and  got 
him  on  the  shoulder ;  he  went 
down  upon  his  knees  and  fell 
to  crying  loudly  on  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  the  spit  still  in  his 
grasp. 

Ninian  swithered,  looking  at 
him  for  a  moment  as  he  cried 
and  with  his  bonnet  dabbed 
upon  his  neck  to  stanch  the 
blood,  then  turned  to  find  a 
musket  levelled  at  himself.  It 
never  fired.  The  small  Doune 
pistol  gave  a  crack ;  the  man 
who  held  the  musket  fell 
grotesquely  like  a  string  of 
fish,  and  ^Eneas  stood  unbe- 
lieving that  the  crooking  of 
a  finger  held  such  dreadful 
chance.  He  looked  about  him 
like  a  man  come  from  a 
swound — at  Ninian  with  his 
sword  advancing  on  a  lad  who 
dashed  into  the  wood,  and  at 
the  others  stricken.  A  bird 
cried  out,  "Bi  glic!  Bi  glic  I 
Be  wise !  be  wise ! "  and  flew 
across  the  creek. 

"  Better  a  good  retreat  than 
a  bad  stand!"  said  Ninian 
panting;  "you  in  the  beak  of 
the  boat  and  me  behind,  and 
pull  like  fury  ! " 

They  pushed  the  boat  off, 
wading  to  the  knees  before 
they  had  her  floating,  boarded 
her  and  started  rowing  furi- 
ously. A  very  bedlam  of  dis- 
tracted folk  broke  loose  was 
coming  through  the  wood  with 
hunting  cries. 

"  Can  ye  make  any  shape  at 
the  swimming  ?  "  Ninian  asked 
across  his  shoulder  as  they 
tugged  the  oars. 

"A  bit,"  said  ^Eneas. 

"Good    luck    to  ye!      Ye'll 
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may  be  need  it.  Here's  this 
bitoh  of  a  boat,  and  she's 
geyzing  like  a  boyue.  I  doubt 
she'll  not  can  stay  afloat  till 
we  reach  the  other  side." 

So  keen  had  ^Eneas  been 
glowering  back  in  a  dreadful 
fascination  at  the  crumpled 
figure  of  the  man  he  shot,  he 
had  not  noticed  that  the  coble 
leaked :  at  Niuian's  words  he 
realised  the  water  was  above 
his  ankles,  and  was  gushing 
twixt  the  planks  in  half  a 
dozen  seams. 

"  We'll  manage  it !  "  said  he, 
"  I  think  we'll  manage  it ! " 
but  doubted  it  within  his  soul. 
The  wind  was  lifting  up  the 
waves  white  crested,  the  free- 
board of  the  boat  already 
looked  appalling  low,  she 
moved  but  sluggishly. 

At  last  a  score  of  men  broke 
through  the  planting,  and  ran 
down  into  the  creek  where  lay 
their  friends.  "Easy  all  and 
jouk!"  said  Ninian  quickly. 
"  Grey  lead's  flying  !  " 

He  and  ^Eneas  ducked  ;  some 
bullets  whistled  past ;  again 
they  started  rowing. 

Twice  again  the  grey  lead 
flew,  but  wider  of  them.  "Not 
a  gun  in  Badenoch ! "  quo' 
Ninian  mockingly.  "  This,  if 
I  were  spared,  would  make  a 
pretty  tale  for  Islay  !  " 

The  loch  was  in  the  boat 
and  almost  to  their  knees 
before  they  reached  the  open- 
ing of  a  burn,  screened  from 
the  other  side  by  sauch-trees 
growing  on  a  spit  of  sand 
bent  round  the  outlet  like 
a  shearing  -  hook.  Out  they 
jumped  before  the  boat  was 
grounded ;  Ninian  threw  the 
oars  out  in  the  current  of  the . 


burn  and  thrust  the  boat  her- 
self out  after.  About  them, 
all  Loch  Laggan  -  side  was 
clothed  in  birch  and  hazel, 
wind  was  humming  in  the 
leafage  and  the  boughs  were 
waving ;  never  was  a  bit  of 
country  bonnier,  a  morning  air 
more  sweet  and  peaceful. 

But  from  the  shore  that 
they  had  fled  from  came  a 
sound  that  filled  the  hearers 
with  dismay  —  the  cries  of 
keening  women.  At  that  wild 
corranach  the  heart  of  ^Eneas 
filled  with  horror  at  his  share 
of  what  had  caused  that  lamen- 
tation ;  down  he  clapped  upon 
a  stone  among  the  willows,  with 
his  head  bent  in  his  hands. 

"  Oh,  Ninian  !  "  said  he,  and 
rocked  himself  in  anguish, 
"did  I  kill  him?  Did  I  kill 
him  ?  " 

"  Devil  the  doubt !  I  knew 
the  way  he  dropt  he  was  as 
dead's  a  herring.  And  now 
ye  are  a  man  —  full  -  grown, 
ye  have  been  blooded.  I'm 
proud  of  ye,  Macmaster;  stand 
you  up !  " 

He  drew  Grey  Colin  with  a 
flourish  from  the  scabbard,  and 
the  clotted  blood  of  him  that 
he  had  struck  was  on  it :  with 
a  Gaelic  utterance  he  laid  it 
lightly  on  the  young  man's 
head. 

The  flesh  of  ^5neas  grewed  ; 
he  retched  at  such  an  accolade. 

"What,  man!  are  ye  sick?" 
asked  Ninian. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  he,  "  I'm  sick  !  " 
and  broke  into  a  furious  con- 
demnation of  this  wretched 
country. 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name 
did  ye  expect?"  asked  Niuian. 
"  Dancing  ?  " 
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"Everything's  destroyed  for 
me  ! "  cried  out  the  lad.  "  The 
stories  have  been  lies,  and  we 
have  aye  been  beasts,  and 
cloak  it  up  in  poetry." 

"We  are  what  God  has 
made  us ! "  said  his  friend. 
"And  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  All  this  belly-ache  and 
booking  over  one  or  two  Mac- 
donald  thieves  the  world  were 
happy  rid  of !  Mo  naire  on 
ye,  Maomaster !  If  I  had  not 
your  father's  Virgin  nut  upon 
me,  it  is  you  and  I  would  have 
been  yonder  stretched.  Stick 
your  head  and  hands  into  the 
burn,  and  that  will  make  ye 
better." 

^Eneas  bathed  as  he  was 
told,  and  rose  from  that  lus- 
tration somewhat  comforted  to 
find  the  other  with  his  shagreen 
case  of  razors  out  and  started 
shaving. 

"Were  ye  frightened  yon- 
der?" ^Eneas  asked  him. 

"  Not  one  bit !  "  said  he. 

"  It's  more  than  I  could  say  ! 
I  was  in  terror  !  " 

Ninian  gave  an  oath  and 
turned  on  him.  "  Let  that 
not  out  of  your  mouth,"  he 
cried  with  spluttering  passion. 
"  A  bonny-like  thing  it  would 
be  if  we  went  bleating  every 
time  we  were  in  fear.  What 
better  than  the  beasts  ye 
speak  about  were  we  unless 
we  hid  our  trembling  from 
each  other  ?  " 

"Ah  yes  !  "  said  ^Eneas,  "  but 
you  were  yonder  glowing  like 
a  flame ;  with  you  there  was 
no  flinching,  and  with  me  my 
very  blood  was  ice." 

"Was  I?"  cried  his  friend 
in  Gaelic,  with  his  face  con- 
vulsed. "  I  was  just  yonder  like 


thyself,  and  every  drop  of  me 
was  frightened  for  the  death. 
Not  till  I  took  Ninian  Camp- 
bell's body  with  my  father's 
hands  could  I  command  the 
coward.  '  Stand  fast,  thou, 
craven,  there ! '  I  said  to  him, 
'  for  there  is  worse  to  come  ! ' ' 

The  face  of  Ninian  lightened. 
"  Was  that  the  way  of  it  with 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  quite  under- 
standing. 

"Never  ask  me  yon  again  if 
I  was  frightened  !  God  help  us 
if  we  were  not  better  than  our 
bodies'  inclinations !  Do  you 
know  the  reason  for  my  asking 
you  if  you  could  swim  ?  Do 
you  know  the  way  vour  father 
died?" 

"It  would  be  strange  if  I 
did  not  know  that,"  said 
^Eneas.  "  He  perished  at 
Glenshiel." 

"He  did  not!  Not  one  bit 
of  him!"  said  Ninian.  "He 
died,  poor  man,  by  drowning, 
and  he's  in  the  deep.  We 
always  give  to  him  the  hon- 
our of  Glenshiel,  a  battlefield, 
but,  still-and-on,  although  he 
fought,  he  never  fell  there. 
When  his  side  was  scattered 
he  and  other  two  made  over 
country  for  Loch  Duich  where 
there  was  a  brig  in  waiting. 
They  launched  a  coble,  just  the 
way  we  did  ourselves  there, 
and  were  scarce  a  cable -tow 
from  shore  when  down  upon 
them  came  the  red-coats  firing. 
The  boat  was  swamped.  .  .  . 
Near  a  month  was  passed 
before  the  story  came  to  In- 
veraray  wi'some  straggling  men 
of  GlendaruePs.  That's  what  I 
was  thinking  of  when  you  and 
me  were  rowing ;  seldom  will  a 
thing  be  happening  in  a  family 
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once  but  it  will  happen  twice, 
and  if  you  couldna  swim  I 
would  have  given  you  the 
Virgin  nut  of  Barra.  Myself, 
I  canna  swim  a  stroke.  .  .  . 
And  now,"  said  he,  and  put 
his  razor  back  into  the  wallet, 
"  I'm  feeling  fine ;  come  on 
again  the  gallant  pair  of  us. 
The  splendid  name  I'll  have 
for  you  in  Scotland  after  this 
is  ^Eneas-of-the-Pistol ! " 

And  still,  when  they  had 
walked  a  mile  or  two  there 
came  upon  this  valiant  gentle- 
man a  mood  as  gloomy  as  his 
friend's.  Now  that  the  heat  of 
war  was  out  of  him  their  skir- 
mish took  a  different  aspect. 
The  people  of  Druimbeg,  he 
said  to  ^Eneas,  would  learn, 


even  if  they  did  not  know 
already,  who  had  brought  them 
such  disaster;  he  dare  not  set 
a  foot  in  Badenoch  again,  and 
that  was  awkward  for  his  busi- 
ness. There  even  was  a  chance 
of  some  inquiry  by  the  law — 
a  power  he  feared  the  more 
because  he  was  its  nominal 
officer,  and  that  at  least  would 
bring  the  fact  of  ^Eneas  being 
in  his  company  before  the  world, 
and  raise  some  ugly  questions 
with  Drimdorrau. 

"The  truth  of  it,"  he  said  at 
last,  "is  we  have  made  a  per- 
fect bauchle  of  the  business 
going  near  Druimbeg  at  all  and 
sleeping  yonder.  What  day  is 
this  ? — St  Michael's.  I'll  never 
go  to  kirk  again  on  Michaelmas." 


CHAPTER  XII. — COERYAEEICK   PASS. 


In  a  nook  of  the  mountains 
where  a  loop  of  Spey  and  two 
deep  tributary  burns  served 
both  to  drain  and  to  defend 
the  situation,  if  defence  were 
called  for,  there  was  pitched 
the  wooden  camp  of  Leggatt's 
men.  It  occupied  about  an 
acre  of  rough  moorland  grass, 
bog -myrtle,  yarrow  herb,  and 
heather ;  the  huts  were  laid 
out  in  a  square  upon  a  gentle 
slope  ;  behind  them  lined  some 
tents  with  ditches  for  the  rains. 
A  bleaker  prospect  than  was 
seen  from  Leggatt's  camp  was 
difficult  to  fancy ;  save  that 
the  innumerable  streams,  loud- 
bickering  down  the  hillsides  to 
the  valley,  took  the  colour  of 
the  sky  or  glitter  of  the  sun, 
the  landscape  had  one  universal 
hue  of  dull  grey  -  green  and 
purple,  wearisome  beyond  en- 


durance sometimes  to  the  eye 
of  Wade's  subaltern.  Not  the 
colours  only,  but  the  dull 
monotony  of  shapes,  afflicted 
Leggatt  and  his  lowland  com- 
rades ;  they  were  sick  for  trees, 
and  here  not  even  a  middling 
bush  was  visible  :  months  had 
lapsed  since  they  had  seen  a 
mortared  house  or  garden ; 
every  day  they  rose  to  work 
at  bugle-call  they  cursed  that 
barren  tableland  on  which  they 
were  sequestered,  prisoned  in 
by  gloomy  mountain  walls. 

Two  hundred  men  were 
under  Leggatt  —  redcoats 
mainly  from  the  Great  Glen 
forts,  a  squad  or  two  of 
tradesmen  privates  picked  from 
the  block  -  house  garrisons  set 
here  and  there  about  the 
country,  and  a  score  or  more 
of  native  soldiers,  wearing 
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tartan,     from     the     Highland 

Companies.      Three  years  had 

Leggatt  worked  upon  the  Road 

on  this  particular  section  that 

started    from     the    gusset    at 

Dalwhinnie  ;  he  had  the  brevet 

rank    of     Captain,     and     was 

known    among     his     men     as 

Captain  Trim,  so  keen  was  his 

insistence  on  exact  particulars 

and  neatness  in  the  finish.     He 

never  added  on  a  chain  of  road 

to  what  was  made  of  it  already, 

till,  like  one  that  makes  a  song, 

he  had   gone    back   upon    the 

parts  accomplished,  seeking  for 

fresh    heart,    and    to    maintain 

the  key  and  harmony.     Thirty 

miles  a-day,  on  horse   or  foot, 

he  covered  of  the  Road.     Red, 

level,   sixteen   feet    to    twenty 

wide,    and   thrown   across   the 

country  like  a  string,  ascending 

lesser   hills    and    sinking    into 

hollows,    floated    on    morasses 

over   brushwood,    or    built    up 

on    them    with     timbers     and 

fascines,  it  seemed  (so  far  as  it 

was    made)    to    hurry   to    the 

North,   impatient   to  be  there, 

defying  nature's  quirks  to  lure 

it  into  roving.     And  yet,  of  all 

the    men    who    built    it,    few 

looked  on  it  otherwise  than  as 

a  road  worth  going  on  but  one 

way — that  was  to  the  end  that 

lay  far  off  in  Stirling  and  the 

towns.     Here,   at    the   foot    of 

Corryarrick  Pass,    this  notion 

of  it  only  as  a  road  for  home 

was  maybe  natural;    high  up 

in    mist    above    the    camp    of 

Leggatt  it  came  to  a   sudden 

end.    Five-and-twenty  hundred 

feet  above  the  sea  it  tacked  in 

eighteen    sharply-angled  steep 

traverses   buttressed    up   with 

walls,  and  seemed,  as  Leggatt's 

humour  put  it,   sorry  to  have 


climbed  so  high  and  with  such 
labour  just  to  find  it  must  go 
down  again. 

Seven  miles  were  yet  to  cut 
and  build  to  Fort  Augustus, 
and  Leggatt  hounded  on  his 
soldiery  as  if  they  had  been 
slaves  of  Carolina.  As  yet  the 
winds  of  autumn  breathed, 
the  floods  had  not  begun,  but 
days  were  shortening,  and  he 
meant  to  have  the  Pass  ac- 
complished ere  the  winter 
burst  upon  the  land  and  took 
possession  till  the  spring.  His 
soldiers'  sixpence  extra  pay 
each  day  was  earned  in  sweat. 
The  mattock  and  the  spade 
were  in  their  hands  at  day- 
break, often  through  the  night 
they  wrought  prodigiously  by 
torchlight  or  the  flare  of  brush- 
wood fires,  stemming  the  course 
of  new-born  torrents  from  the 
hills,  strengthening  the  bridges, 
shattering  or  burying  enor- 
mous boulders,  patching  up  the 
damage  done  at  times  by 
natives,  who,  since  the  Road 
had  come  across  Dalwhinnie, 
loathed  it  like  a  pest.  Leggatt's 
section  was  the  roadman's  hell ; 
each  spring  he  had  deserters 
to  the  numbers  of  a  score ;  the 
half  of  them  were  Highlanders, 
the  other  half  he  feared  were 
under  Highland  influence.  In 
all  the  three  years  he  had 
worked  upon  the  Road  as  man 
of  Wade's  he  had  not  seen  a 
native  walk  on  it  a  furlong ; 
parallel  beside  it  there  were 
beaten  down  already  by  the 
clansmen  and  the  clansmen's 
cattle  trails  that  both  preferred 
as  easier  for  the  feet.  Often 
with  amazement  would  he 
watch  men  plunging  to  the 
knees  at  icy  fords  below  the 
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very  shadow  of  the  bridges  they 
looked  on  askance  as  meant  for 
Sassenaohs  and  women.  But 
even  their  women  waded. 

Doubtless  what  affected  them 
in  some  degree  was  a  foreboding 
of  the  part  the  Road  would 
play  in  times  of  trouble  with 
the  Gael.  They  saw  it  used 
continually,  so  far  as  it  was 
finished,  by  the  red  -  coats 
and  the  Watches ;  standing, 
wrapped,  themselves,  in  plaids, 
on  thicket  verges  or  the  slopes 
of  hills  in  mist,  like  figures  of 
some  other  clime  and  age,  they 
watched,  with  gloomy  brows, 
dragoons  pass  cantering,  four 
abreast,  or  companies  of  foot- 
men out  of  Ruthven  Castle. 
Sometimes  on  it  could  be  heard 
the  roll  of  drums ;  up  Blair  of 
Athole  once  had  come  a  house 
on  wheels,  glass  -  windowed, 
horses  dragging  it,  a  gentle- 
man within  it  smoking,  and  a 
bigger  gentleman  they  touched 
their  caps  to,  driving.  Never 
a  day  went  past  but  someone 
could  be  seen  upon  the  street 
(as  Gaelic  had  it) ;  here,  in 
Badenooh,  the  world  seemed 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  night  that  followed 
Michaelmas  was  drawing  in 
with  something  of  a  threat  of 
rain  in  it.  Low  on  the  hills  all 
day  had  mist  gone  trailing; 
westward  were  there  black 
clouds  gathering,  and  the  wind 
was  gone.  In  Leggatt's  camp 
prevailed  a  Sabbath  hush ; 
upon  the  making  Road  the 
pick  and  spade  lay  idle ;  out 
of  doors  no  living  creature 
moved.  It  looked  a  place  sur- 
rendered back  to  nature,  man- 
abandoned.  Since  noon  all 
work  had  been  suspended,  and 


the  men  were  in  their  huts 
asleep ;  all  night  before  they 
had  been  searching  through 
the  hilis  for  robbers. 

And  now,  as  fell  the  night, 
came  Leggatt — bearded  like  a 
Frenchman,  with  a  coat  be- 
mired,  and  red  soil  to  the 
knees,  upon  a  horse :  he  had 
been  on  the  hunt  himself  since 
early  in  the  afternoon ;  had 
lurked  in  brake  and  spied  from 
hill-tops  everywhere  about  the 
habitable  country,  but  with  no 
success.  As  he  came  into  camp, 
and  found  it  thus  submitted  to 
a  kind  of  peace  he  grudged  even 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  filled 
with  indignation.  With  him 
the  Road  itself  was  now  become 
a  boast  although  he  loathed  the 
country ;  every  furlong  added 
to  its  length  appeared  to  him 
a  personal  triumph,  every  idle 
hour  a  crime.  Thehalf-a-crown- 
a-day  he  got  of  extra  wages 
scarcely  served  to  pay  the 
added  cost  of  rations  brought 
laboriously  by  pack-horse  once 
a  month  from  Perth,  but  vanity 
got  ampler  pay  in  Wade's  ap- 
proval and  a  sense  of  pride  in 
being  instrument  of  that  red 
hack  cross  the  country.  Every 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month 
the  Marshal  would  appear 
upon  his  sheltie,  with  a  staff 
about  him  soft  and  red  and 
puffed  with  too  fat  life  and  too 
much  drinking  in  some  Lowland 
barrack ;  then  it  was  that 
Leggatt,  tanned  and  lean  and 
dirty,  had  a  task  to  keep  his 
vanity  in  check  when  he  dis- 
played his  latest  victory  over 
natural  obstacle,  streams  van- 
quished, heights  subdued. 

No  word  would   Wade  say, 
but  a  clap  upon  the  back  for 
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Captain  Trim — that  elap  was 
the  best  of  Leggatt's  pay.  He 
knew  that  he  was  beating  old 
Macgillivray,  who  had  the 
branoh  of  Road  across  the 
Monadh  Liath,  and  had  not 
put  a  mile  to  it  since  June. 

This  night,  then,  he  was 
angry  to  find  the  work  at 
pause,  although  there  was  ex- 
cuse for  it :  he  had  not  changed 
his  boots  or  tasted  supper  when 
the  bugle  cried  across  the 
wooden  village. 

"Turn  out!"  he  told  the 
sergeants.  "There's  a  day 
been  lost !  Kain  will  be  on  by 
morning,  and  that  trenching 
must  be  finished  now.  Let 
them  have  the  fires." 

When  he  came  out  again 
from  that  rough  shed  that 
was  his  dwelling,  pitched  a  bit 
apart  from  all  the  rest,  a  crim- 
son pennon  constant  flapping 
on  its  roof,  big  fires  of  whin 
and  heather,  gathered  on  good 
days  and  stacked,  were  burning 
at  the  foot  of  Corryarrick  Pass, 
and  every  soldier  plied  a  tool. 
The  scene  looked  scarcely 
human.  Spread  out  half  a 
mile  along  the  red  gash 
through  the  heath  were  vague 
forms  moving  in  the  crackling 
firelight,  in  the  labours,  in  the 
tortures  of  perdition;  iron 
clattered,  block  and  tackle 
oreaked,  and  through  the  night 
rose  strange  and  melancholy 
cries. 

He  stayed  but  long  enough 
to  satisfy  himself  the  work  went 
on;  conveyed  some  orders  to 
the  foremen,  and  went  back  to 
where  the  camp  lay  dark  com- 
pletely save  for  that  one  light 
that  was  his  own. 

He    reached     the    hut    and 
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opened  it ;  two  native  iron 
lamps  with  wicks  of  rush  were 
burning ;  pinned  out  on  his 
table  were  some  engineering 
plans.  The  place  was  starkly 
furnished,  like  a  shipper's  box, 
except  that  in  it  was  a  soldier's 
mattress.  A  soldier-servant  at 
the  moment  when  his  master 
entered  was  engaged  in  turn- 
ing down  the  bed-clothes  for 
the  night. 

"Waken  me  at  four,"  said 
Leggatt,  throwing  off  his  great- 
coat ;  "  that's  to  say,  unless 
Maclean  comes  back  with  any 
news  that's  worth  my  rousing." 

The  man  went  out. 

A  little  while — it  scarce  was 
quarter  of  an  hour — did  Leggatt 
with  a  compass  work  upon  his 
plans,  and  then  prepared  for 
sleep.  He  sat  upon  a  stool 
and  bent  to  loose  his  boots ; 
when  suddenly,  without  a  foot- 
step to  account  for  it,  he  heard 
a  gentle  tap  upon  his  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  he  cried,  and 
started  to  his  feet  at  sight  of 
two  men  clad  in  kilts  and 
strange  to  him.  His  solitary 
situation  flashed  on  him ;  he 
was  the  only  man  in  camp 
except  his  orderly  across  the 
square.  And  one  at  least  of 
these  two  men  was  armed;  a 
hilt  was  at  his  hip.  In- 
stinctively did  Leggatt  give 
a  glance  behind  him  to  a 
corner  where  his  sword  was 
hanging. 

"  No  occasion  !  None  what- 
ever," said  the  elder  of  the  two 
men  quickly. 

"  You  know  it  is  forbidden  to 
have  arms  about  you  in  this 
country.  Who  are  you  ?  "  said 
Leggatt. 

"  A  poor  place  for  the  girls, 
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I'm  thinking  ! "  was  the  answer. 
"What  about  the  legs!  I'm 
telling  you  it's  here  in  Badenoch 
you  need  them."  He  dived  a 
hand  into  his  sporran  and  took 
out  a  paper  which  he  passed  to 
Leggatt.  "That's  my  licence 
for  my  boy  the  grey  one  here," 
he  said,  and  with  a  twinkle 
patted  on  his  claymore. 

Leggatt  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  document  and  smiled. 
"  The  very  man  I  want  to  see  ! 
By  any  chance  have  you  a 
pinch  of  snuff  on  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  had  the  practice ; 
neither  has  my  friend  ;  it  spoils 
the  scent." 

"That's  most  vexatious,  Mr 
Campbell !  "  said  the  Captain. 
"I  would  give  my  whole 
month's  pay  for  just  one  pinch. 
However,  here  you  are,  and 
snuff  or  no  snuff,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  you.  Sit  you  down ! 
The  Marshal,  last  time  he  was 
here,  let  out  a  hint  that  you 
were  coming." 

"That's  a  proof  a  Marshal 
shouldna  know  too  much,"  said 
Ninian.  "In  this  part  of  the 
world  my  trade  was  better 
served  if  nobody  said  nothing. 
I  would  come  much  better 
speed  across  the  country  if  folk 
would  not  be  clattering.  How- 
and-ever,  here  I  am,  and  here's 
my  worthy  friend  Macmaster, 
umquhile  of  Drimdorran,  of  a 
namely  family." 

Leggatt  spilled  them  out  a 
dram  and  drank  their  healths 
himself,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  hut  when  Ninian  stopped 
him. 

"Where  are  you  for?"  he 
asked. 

"You're  staying,  surely,  for 
the  night  ?  "  said  Leggatt.  "  I 


was  going  to  see  about  your 
sleeping  quarters." 

"  Not  one  step  ! "  said  Niniau 
hastily.  "  Keep  shut  that 
door !  I  would  not,  for  the 
world,  have  any  of  your  people 
ken  that  we  were  here." 

"They  must  have  seen  you 
come  into  the  camp,"  said 
Leggatt  with  surprise. 

"Indeed  they  didn't;  we  took 
care  o'  that,  the  cunning  pair 
of  us  !  If  you  will  let  us  stretch 
upon  the  floor  here  till  the 
early  morning,  then  we'll  slip 
away,  and  nobody  need  be  a 
bit  the  wiser  that  Macgregor 
Campbell  ever  was  at  Corryar- 
rick." 

Leggatt  threw  up  his  hands 
in  dismay.  "  You  cannot  go 
like  that !  "  said  he.  "  There's 
urgent  business  for  you.  Last 
night  we  had  some  trouble 
here  with  a  marauding  gang 
of  ruffians.  They  fell  upon  a 
small  convoy  from  Stirling 
coming  with  the  pay-chest  for 
my  fellows.  A  dirty  business  ! 
— several  men  were  wounded 
in  the  scuffle." 

"Did  they  get  the  kist?" 
asked  Ninian  eagerly. 

"In  faith  they  did!  My 
men  last  night  were  scouring 
through  the  country  for  it ; 
I've  been  out  myself  all  day. 
Now  you  must  wait  and  help 
me,  Mr  Campbell ;  I  was  lippen- 
ing  on  your  help.  You  see  I 
know  your  reputation." 

"  Not  all  of  it,  I  hope  !  "  said 
Ninian  with  a  grimace.  "  Have 
ye  a  bite  of  anything  for  us  to 
eat?  We  havena  touched  a 
morsel  since  a  meal-and-water 
drammock  that  I  picked  the 
oats  for  from  a  field  at  Garva." 

As  fortune  had  it,  Leggatt 
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had  a  piece  of  loin  of  deer  upon 
a  shelf  :  he  set  it  down  in  front 
of  them,  and  as  they  ate  he 
talked  to  them  about  the  Road 
and  all  his  troubles.  JEneas  it 
was  who  talked  the  most  with 
him ;  he  had  experienced  some 
tremor  of  the  soul  when  first 
he  came  across  a  hillock  in  the 
night  and  saw  so  many  men 
far  from  their  homes  at  work 
like  creatures  under  judgment 
in  the  glare  of  Tophet  fires. 

"You  like  the  work?"  he 
asked. 

"  At  times  I  hate  it !  "  Leg- 
gatt  cried  with  fervour.  "Then, 
again,  at  times,  and  oftenest, 
on  the  whole,  I  wouldn't  call 
the  King  my  cousin ;  my  work 
comes  over  me  like  drink !  I 
like  it,  man  ! — to  see  my  mark 
—  John  Leggatt's  mark! — 
away  back  yonder,  through 
the  hill  and  heather,  and  feel  a 
kind  of  glow  to  think  it  will  be 
there  for  generations  after  I'm 
below  the  divots." 

"  I  understand ! "  cried  ./Eneas, 
generously  uplifted.  "  I  under- 
stand !  The  one  thing  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  home  that 
made  me  proud  of  human-kind 
is  this  ''place  on  the  hills.  I 
think,  myself,  your  task  is 
noble ! " 

The  Captain  flushed ;  that 
spirit  pleased  him.  "  So  I 
think,  myself,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
not  like  to  be  much  the  richer 
at  the  hinderend,  but  still  it  is 
something  to  have  helped  to 
put  a  light  up  here."  And 
then  he  looked  at  both  of  them, 
abruptly  stopping  in  his  speech, 
his  glance  peculiarly  on  their 
Gaelic  clothing.  "  You  are 
Highlanders  yourselves,"  he 
added  hurriedly,  "but  I  can 


tell  you  this, — it  is  a  dark 
country  we  are  in  this  moment 
— dark,  and  deep,  and  cunning  ! 
It's  come  to  this  with  me  that 
I  declare  to  you  I'm  sometimes 
frightened.  Plots — schemes — 
roguery  of  some  infernal  kind 
in  every  slated  house  from  here 
to  Inverness,  and  I'm  mistaken 
if  the  hatching's  not  done 
somewhere  in  that  quarter." 

"  You're  meaning  Yon  One  ? ' ' 
Ninian  remarked  with  interest. 

"  I'm  mentioning  no  names, 
Mr  Campbell.  All  I  know  is 
that  some  very  cunning  age^it 
is  behind  a  lot  of  things  that's 
happened  since  Lovat's  High- 
land company  was  taken  from 
him.  And  now  there's  this 
affair  about  the  chest ;  it  puts 
the  copestone  on  my  troubles. 
If  I  cannot  trace  that  chest 
and  punish  them  that  took  it, 
Wade  will  roast  me  like  a 
herring.  Now,  you  that  knows 
the  country  and  the  people, 
Mr  Campbell,  could  assist  me 
greatly  to  discover  where  my 
chest  has  gone,  and  who  they 
were  who  took  it.  I  wish  your 
friend  and  you  would  stay 
with  me  a  little." 

"As  for  myself,  I'd  like  to 
stay  some  days  and  see  the 
Road,"  said  ^Eneas.  "  It's 
mainly  what  I  came  for." 

Ninian  shook  his  head.  ' '  Na, 
na  !  "  said  he ;  "  we  must  be  off ! 
To  let  ye  know  the  truth  o't, 
Captain  Leggatt,  we  were  in  a 
habble  of  our  own  last  night  on 
Laggan-side,  and  twixt  a  small 
Doune  pistol  and  the  pair  of 
us  we  killed  a  man." 

The  countenance  of  Leggatt 
fell.  "That's  bad!"  says  he. 
"That's  dooms  bad!"  and 
walked  the  floor. 
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"  The  thing  was  forced  on 
us,"  said  ^Eueas.  "The  shot 
was  mine.  He  had  a  musket 
levelled  at  my  friend,  and  I 
behove  to  act." 

"And  well  ye  did  it,  lad!" 
cried  Niniau.  "Whatever  o't, 
the  man  was  killed  between  us, 
not  to  mention  other  two  that 
I  gave  yon  with  gentle  Colin," 
and  he  clapped  his  claymore's 
head  that  had  its  chin  upon 
the  table. 

"  I  wish — I  wish — "  said  Leg- 
gatt, stuttering;  "I  wish  this 
hadn't  happened.  You  see 
yourself  it's  awkward,  Mr 
Campbell?  I  wish  it  had  not 
been  in  my  domain.  About 
what  place  was  the  en- 
counter ?  " 

"Druimbeg,"  said  Ninian. 
"  Ye'll  maybe  ken  it  ?  Off  and 
on,  a  score  of  wee  black  houses, 
no'  a  white  among  them." 

"I  know  the  place,"  said 
Leggatt.  "  All  Macdonalds, 
and  a  gey  bad  lot !  They're 
out  of  Keppooh's  lands,  but 
he'll  make  cause  with  them. 
There  will  be  trouble." 

"That's  what  I  was  think- 
ing," Ninian  said  warmly. 
"And  it  will  fairly  spoil  my 
reputation  if  the  thing  came 
out  that  I  had  any  hand  in 
such  a  business.  Ye  have  some 
Hielandmen  among  your  corps  ; 
I  thought  of  that,  and  waited 
till  the  night  before  I  came  to 
ye;  at  any  cost  the  name  of 
Ninian  Campbell  must  be  dark. 
There's  no  one  but  yourself 
need  know  that  we  were  here, 
or  were  the  men  in  trouble  at 
Loch  Laggan." 

"But  if  I'm  asked,"  said 
Leggatt.  "There's  a  point  of 
duty.  An  officer .  It  is 


the  last  place  you  should  have 
come  with  such  a  story ! " 

Ninian  stretched  himself  com- 
posedly and  yawned.  "Naile!" 
said  he,  "  the  fault,  to  start  wi', 
was  your  own  ;  ye  should  have 
put  your  kist  in  better  hands. 
It  was  because  we  came  athwart 
your  kist  the  trouble  happened. 
Do  ye  want  it  back  ?  " 

"  I'd  be  your  friend  for  life  ! " 
cried  Leggatt. 

"If  ye  can  spare  a  couple  of 
scores  of  wise  -  like  men  and 
send  them  off  at  once,  they'll 
find  it  at  Druimbeg,  although 
I'm  no'  so  sure  they'll  get  much 
in  it." 

In  half  a  dozen  sentences  he 
told  what  he  had  seen. 

"  By  heavens  !  "  said  Leggatt, 
"  I'll  give  them  the  lesson  !  I'll 
start  myself,  at  once,  and  you 
stop  here  till  morning ;  nobody 
will  disturb  you ;  I  will  lock 
the  door." 

He  rose  to  leave  them. 
"  Give  a  glance,"  said  ^Eneas, 
"at  a  kirk  that's  in  the  fir- 
wood  on  the  shore." 

"I  clean  forgot  that!" 
Ninian  said.  "  Ye'll  need  some 
creels  and  horses ;  there's  a 
booty  in  the  chapel  yonder 
worth  your  while — a  stack  of 
splendid  muskets  ! " 

Leggatt,  with  some  final 
words  of  caution  for  them, 
hurried  out  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  They  heard 
him  in  a  little,  bawling;  by- 
and  -  by  the  bugle  blew,  as- 
sembling. Ninian  turned  to 
^neas  with  a  grin  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  knew  I  had  the  size  of 
him,"  said  he.  "He's  just  a 
Lanrig  calf  that  wants  to  be 
a  major,  cooked  up  in  his 
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own  conceit.  Canna  trust  the 
Hielandmen,  quo'  he  !  '  Dark, 
and  deep,  and  cunning,'  are 
they  ?  A  fine-like  thing  to  say 
to  you  and  me,  Macmaster. 
Now  that  he's  got  the  kist  and 
all  yon  guns,  you'll  never  hear 


our  names  connected  wi'  the 
business ;  you'll  see  that  all 
the  credit  after  this  will  go  to 
Captain  Leggatt.  If  you  come 
back  again  you'll  maybe  find 
your  man  was  shot  by  Leggatt's 
own  right  hand." 


CHAPTER  XIII. — IN   THE   WAY   OF  TEADE. 


Throughout  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  rain  pelted  on  the 
roof ;  a  gale  was  blowing 
through  the  land  ;  the  halyards 
of  the  pennon  over  Leggatt's 
hut  would  rap  at  times  against 
the  wooden  gable  like  a  signal 
for  admission.  Half  a  dozen 
times  did  Ninian,  alarmed,  start 
up  from  where  he  stretched 
upon  the  floor  with  Colin  rolled 
up  in  his  plaid  for  pillow.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dawn  enough  to 
see,  he  shaved  himself,  and 
looked  about,  and  came  upon 
a  horn  of  ink,  a  pen,  and  paper 
on  the  window-sill.  With  them 
he  was  engaged  when  ^Eneas, 
lying  on  the  Captain's  blankets, 
waked  a  moment,  turned  upon 
his  side,  and  asked  what  he 
was  doing. 

"What  am  I  but  at  the 
clerking  !  "  Ninian  said.  "  Leg- 
gatt will  have  a  glyde  -  post 
runner  for  his  letters  to  the 
south,  and  it's  well  to  take  the 
chance  to  send  a  line  to  In- 
veraray." 

"When  you  are  finished  with 
the  pen  I'll  write  my  uncle, 
too,"  said  vEneas,  and  slept 
again  till  Ninian  shook  him  up 
for  counsel  on  a  point  that  gave 
him  trouble.  The  chronicle  he 
worked  at,  was,  officially,  for 
Islay,  but  the  writer  knew 
it  had  te  pass,  first,  through 


the  hands  of  Duncanson,  and 
this  called  for  a  guarded  pen. 
No  word  was  said  of  what  had 
happened  at  Loch  Laggan ; 
simply  was  it  stated  that  the 
Messenger  had  reached  the 
scene  of  these  untoward  hap- 
penings whose  scrutiny  had 
called  him  hither,  and  already 
had  employed  his  craft  with 
profit  to  the  situation.  The 
kernel  of  his  story  was  a  vaunt 
about  the  smuggling  of  arms 
and  his  discovery  of  its  mean- 
ing. "  They  are  hereabouts  in 
loads,"  he  wrote ;  "  brought  in 
like  herring  by  the  cran,  poor 
stuff,  but  seeming  good  enough 
for  selling.  Your  L'ship  will 
have  mind  of  my  dubieties 
about  your  L'ship's  notion  of 
a  Rising.  There  is,  or  I  am 
cheated,  nothing  in  the  Air  no 
more  than  when  I  had  last 
time  the  honour  to  be  in  these 
parts  on  your  L'ship's  com- 
mands. The  guns  is  meant  for 
honest  trade.  I  had  the  for- 
tune to  come  on  a  pickle  stored 
by  some  Mackdonals,  chiefless 
men,  but  cunning.  The  Mack- 
donals, poor  wratches,  have  not 
a  groat  to  spare  on  such  cargoes, 
but  will  be  my  endeavours  be- 
twixt Badenoch  and  the  town 
of  Inverness  to  put  the  bridle 
on  the  man  that  has  the  purse. 
Of  this  I  have  no  fears,  but  will 
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get  my  man.  The  one  thing 
that  has  vexed  me  most  since 
leaving  Inveraray,  Wednesday 
was  a  week,  is  that  Col  Mack- 
donal,  Esquire,  Barrisdale,  his 
Watch,  and  sundry  others  were 
against  my  coming  from  Glen 
Orchy  on.  Barrisdale  is  an 
arrant  rogue.  Of  this  I  have 
the  proofs.  This  business  I 
will  go  into  at  a  more  fitting 
time.  But  I  must  say  I  was 
ill-prepared  to  have  a  leakage 
of  your  L'ship's  private  com- 
mands to  your  obed't  servant. 
The  whole  country,  from  the 
Braes  of  Glen  Orchy  till  this, 
was  seemingly  well  advertisit 
of  my  coming.  Your  L'ship  or 
His  Grace,  or  Mr  Duncanson 
will  be  best  fitted  to  guess  who 
was  in  a  position  to  give  the 
alarm  to  the  Enemy.  I  can 
assure  your  L'ship  it  has  been 
a  great  calculation  to  me.  But 
I  am  in  hopes  to  clear  the 
matter  before  I  set  my  face  to 
Argyll." 

So  far,  his  letter  put  no 
strain  on  Ninian's  judgment, 
but  the  fact  that  Duncanson 
would  read  it  in  Lord  Islay's  ab- 
sence raised  a  serious  question. 
Should  he  mention  ^Eneas  ? 

"That's  the  bit  that  bothers 
me,"  he  said  to  ^Eneas,  and 
chewed  his  pen.  "Duncanson 
may  ken  already  that  you're 
in  my  company,  thanks  to  your 
speckled  horse !  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  mayna. 
The  man  may  never  have 
jaloused  who  aught  the  horse 
in  the  stall  at  Bridge  of  Orchy. 
Ye  see  the  point  ?  I'll  leave  it 
to  yourself  to  say  if  I  should 
mention  anything." 

"  If  you're  afraid "  said 


"I'm  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing !  "  cried  Ninian.  "  Drim- 
dorran  can  burst  himself  wi' 
ire,  for  me.  It's  you  I'm 
thinking  of.  Since  you're  in 
company  wi'  me,  he'll  know 
ye're  going  to  Inverness,  and 
might  send  word  there,  stirring 
trouble  over  yon  bit  snuffbox. 
That  snuffbox  will  hang  in 
my  mind ;  give  me  your  hand 
on  it  ye  did  not  touch  it." 

"  I  told  ye  so  already ! " 
^Eneas  cried  angrily.  "  My 
name  is  not  Macgregor ;  I'm 
no  thief  !  "  and  thereupon  began 
to  button  on  his  coat.  "I  wish 
I  never  met  you  !  "  he  declared. 
"  You  brought  me  into  murder, 
and  my  sleep  is  spoiled  for  me 
with  dreams  of  yon  poor  wretch 
I  shot,  and  now  you  challenge 
me  with  thieving  and  lying  !  " 

"  Whist !  "  said  Ninian,  with 
alarm.  "  Cry  out  like  that 
and  everything  is  spoiled ; 
ye'll  call  attention  to  our 
hiding.  Sit  ye  down,  ^Eneas, 
loachain,  and  never  mind  my 
joke.  Indeed  there's  many  a 
queer  Macgregor,  at  the  thief- 
ing  and  the  lying  too.  You'll 
never  hear  me  mention  snuff- 
box more.  But  listen,  you,  to 
this — the  more  I  think  of  you 
and  Mr  Duncanson,  the  more 
I  think  there's  something  else 
between  ye  than  the  girl." 

"He  never  liked  me — that 
I  know  !  "  said  JEneas,  cooling 
down. 

"The  doocot  by  itself  was 
not  what  roused  him ;  what  it 
was  I'll  find  out  yet.  The  man 
was  fairly  stricken  when  he 
looked  his  desk  and  spluttered 
something  to  himsel'  about  his 
keys.  He  sallowed  in  the 
colour  like  a  frosted  leaf.  It 
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looks  to  me  as  if  he  had  some 
devilish  thing  in  hiding  and 
was  frightened  ye  had  found 
it." 

"I  know  nothing  about 
that,"  said  /Eneas.  "  Write 
them  I  am  with  you,  if  you 
like." 

"I  think,  myself,  that  would 
be  better,"  Ninian  agreed,  and 
took  his  pen  again.  "Always 
it  is  best  to  be  above  the  board 
in  matters,  and  forbye,  I'll 
wager  anything  Drimdorran 
knows  already."  But  then  he 
started  up  before  a  word  was 
written ;  beat  his  brow,  and 
turned  on  ^Eneas  a  baffled 
visage.  "I  canna  clear  my 
mind  of  this,"  he  said  with 
passion.  "  Wlience  came  Niall 
of  Succoth  on  his  horse  to  warn 
Breadalbane  ?  Niall's  Drim- 
dorran's  cousin's  man !  The 
shauchle  of  a  fellow  that  came 
wi'  me  to  take  back  my  horse 
from  Orchy  had  a  letter  from 
Drimdorran  to  his  cousin. 
That  was  in  my  mind  the 
whole  day  through  the 
oorries." 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  it," 
said  ^Eneas,  impatient. 

"  Indeed  and  ye  canna ! " 
said  Ninian  ;  "  it  will  take  me 
all  my  time  myself,"  and 
finished  off  his  letter,  wrote 
another  short  one  to  his 
daughter,  and  gave  up  his 
pen  to  ^Eneas,  who  plunged 
into  a  full  account  of  every- 
thing for  Alan-Iain-Alain-Og. 
It  occupied  him  half  an  hour, 
and  all  the  time  was  Ninian 
staring  slyly  from  the  window 
in  a  key  of  some  impatience  for 
a  sign  of  Leggatt's  coming 
back  to  let  them  free  from 
their  confinement.  Nobody 


was  moving  in  the  camp ; 
they  could  have  left  it  then 
without  an  eye  upon  them, 
and  so  thick  the  vapours  of 
the  morning  hung  above  the 
ground  it  favoured  an  escape 
that  later  in  the  day  would  be 
less  easy  for  them. 

"Mind  what  ye  are  saying 
to  your  uncle,  lad  !  "  said  Ninian 
at  last,  uneasy  at  the  length  of 
/Eneas's  billet.  "  Letters  here- 
abouts go  wandering  at  times. 
If  ye  are  saying  anything  at 
all  about  Loch  Laggan,  tell 
him  to  be  sure  and  keep  his 
thumb  on't." 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  ^Eneas. 
"But  tell  me  this — you  pro- 
mised me  a  laugh  about  the 
muskets  ?  " 

"Ay!"  said  Ninian,  "that  I 
did  !  But  wait,  you,  till  the  Cap- 
tain comes,  and  we  will  laugh, 
the  pair  of  us,  at  him,  together. 
Whatever  o't  it's  not  a  joke 
for  paper;  finish  you  your 
scribbling.  There's  nothing  in't, 
I  hope,  about  Drimdorran  ?  " 

"  Only  that  I'll  settle  things 
with  him  when  I  get  back," 
said  ^Eneas. 

"Just  that!"  said  Ninian. 
"Very  good  indeed!  I'll  slip 
your  letter  inside  Janet's,  hers 
inside  Drimdorran's ;  that  will 
save  some  shillings  for  the  post. 
You  aye  be  saving  shillings, 
and  ye'll  make  a  splendid 
merchant,  just  as  good's  your 
uncle  Alan." 

They  hunted  high  and  low 
for  sealing-wax,  and  had  not 
come  on  it,  when  suddenly  they 
both  were  startled  by  a  key 
turned  quickly  in  the  door ; 
Leggatt,  dripping  from  the 
rain,  stepped  in,  threw  down 
a  pair  of  moor-fowl  on  the 
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table,  and  before  a  word  was 
said,  took  out  a  bottle  from 
a  press.  It  held  some  whisky 
flavoured  with  wild  herbs  like 
gentian  and  camomile ;  he 
poured  the  three  of  them  a 
little  draught ;  "  There's  noth- 
ing better  for  the  morning 
damp,"  says  he,  and  gulps  his 
portion.  "If  I  had  just  a 
bawbee's  worth  of  snuff,  now, 
everything  was  right !  You're 
sure  you  havena  any,  Mr 
Campbell?" 

"  Not  one  morsel !  "  Ninian 
assured  him.  "  What  speed 
came  ye  yonder?" 

Leggatt  seized  their  hands. 
"My  word,"  said  he,  "and  you 
have  done  the  turn  for  me ! 
I'll  not  forget  it,  gentlemen. 
If  you  are  in  the  humour  yet 
for  going  on,  this  morning, 
half  an  hour  from  now  must 
see  you  started.  My  men  are 
on  the  road  behind  me.  I  came 
through  the  hills  and  brought 
you  there  your  breakfast,  but 
you  haven't  time  to  cook  it." 

And  then,  as  if  relieved  him- 
self from  some  anxiety,  he  said, 
rejoicingly,  "There's  no  one 
killed  at  all !  The  man  you 
thought  was  dead  was  supping 
kail  when  we  came  on  him  ; 
the  bullet  just  went  through 
his  side." 

"  Thank  God  for  that ! "  cried 
./Eneas.  "  Since  I  was  born  I 
never  heard  a  bit  of  news  so 
welcome  !  "  He  could  not  sit, 
he  could  not  stand,  at  first,  for 
joy  at  Leggatt's  tidings ;  like 
one  half-crazed  he  stamped  the 
room,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
gave  a  little  skip  or  two  as  if 
to  start  to  dance.  "  I'll  never 
fire  a  gun  again  !  "  said  he,  and 
took  his  uncle's  letter  hurriedly, 


and  put  another  line  to  it  that 
told  of  this  relief.  The  rest  of 
Leggatt's  news  seemed  imma- 
terial to  him,  but  Ninian 
heard  it  with  a  pleasure  nigh 
as  great  as  that  the  man  was 
living. 

When  Leggatt  and  his  party 
reached  Druimbeg,  the  wounded 
three  were  all  the  men  to  be 
discovered.  The  rest  had  taken 
to  the  hills  and  left  the  pay- 
chest  with  its  locks  unbroken, 
hidden  in  a  peat-stack.  Terror 
held  the  women  when  the  troops 
appeared,  and  Leggatt  played 
on  it,  believing  it  concerned  the 
chest  alone,  whose  hiding-place 
they  showed  him  on  a  threat  of 
burning  down  the  township. 
He  had  the  muskets  loaded  into 
panniers  when  a  half-wit  boy 
betrayed  the  thing  that  most 
dismayed  the  women — two  men 
had  been  fighting  with  their 
husbands  and  been  drowned. 

"My  notion  at  the  start," 
said  Leggatt,  "was  to  let  them 
think  that  you  were  men  of 
mine ;  it  looked  the  easiest  way 
to  meet  your  wishes,  Mr  Camp- 
bell." 

"And  a  very  good  plan,  too!" 
said  Ninian  eagerly.  "  Myself 
I  couldna  better  it.  But  you 
go  on  about  the  drownded 
men." 

"  My  men  were  quite  con- 
founded when  they  saw  the 
fellows  wounded ;  I  had,  of 
course,  said  not  a  cheep  to 
them  of  what  I  knew,  but 
when  I  found  your  gentleman 
was  in  a  frame  for  kail — a  very 
different  thing  from  dead  —  I 
passed  the  word  that  I  would 
take  the  credit  for  his  state 
and  for  the  other  two  you 
struck.  I  found  them  smeared 
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with  salve  and  drenched  with 
whisky." 

"  Nothing  better  !  "  Ninian 
agreed;  "but  what  about  the 
drowning?  That's  the  bit." 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  said 
Leggatt.  "But  you  see  my 
point?  By  rights  I  should 
have  searched  the  hill  and 
taken  prisoners,  just  to  give  the 
pack  a  lesson.  But  I'm  aye 
loth  for  prisoners ;  it  means 
convoys  to  Inverness,  and  trials, 
and  a  great  expense  of  men 
and  time  much  better  spent  in 
digging.  I  thought  myself  the 
rogues  had  got  enough  to  be  a 
warning,  and  (to  make  the 
story  short)  I  just  let  on  the 
two  who  did  the  damage  to 
their  men  were  Highlanders  of 
mine." 

"Capital!"  cried  Ninian.  "I 
told  you,  ^Eneas,  we  could  put 
our  trust  in  Captain  Leg- 
gatt," 

"A  woman  took  a  sixpence 
from  a  bowl,  and  threw  it  at 
my  feet  when  I  said  that,  and 
swore  she  would  not  let  it  foul 
her  children's  hands.  I  could 
not  make  her  out,  but  one  of 
mine,  a  sergeant  of  Lochaber, 
told  me  she  was  bitter  that  the 
men  should  take  her  meat  and 
water  when  they  were  on  such 
a  business.  She  said  it  beat 
Glencoe." 

"  It's  a  great  pity,  poor  body, 
she  should  lose  the  sixpence," 
said  Ninian.  "But  time's  aye 
slipping  past,  and  we'll  be  need- 
ing to  take  legs  for  it  immedi- 
ately. I'm  asking  ye,  by  any 
chance,  are  we  the  men  that's 
drowned  ?  " 

"That's  just  it!"  said  Leg- 
gatt, laughing.  "The  boat 
was  got  adrift  without  her  oars 


and  full  of  water.  They  never 
saw  you  land,  and  now  you're 
clear  of  everything." 

"Man,  that's  fine,"  said 
Ninian.  "I  shoved  the  boat 
off,  on  a  chance,  in  mind  of  yon 
that  happened  on  Loch  Duich, 
JEneas,  and  there's  a  lesson  to 
ye,  now,  to  aye  be  taking  steps 
to  kill  the  scent  behind  ye." 

"But  that  was  not  the  end 
of  it,"  said  Leggatt.  "Before 
we  left  the  place  I  thought  my 
scheme  was  foundered.  Have 
you  had  any  trouble  with  the 
Watch  of  Barisdale?" 

"My  sorrow,  but  I  had!" 
cried  Ninian.  "Is  that  long 
rascal  still  in  chase  of  me  ?  " 

"It  looked  a  bit  like  that. 
Five  men  of  his  came  up  the 
loch  when  we  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving ;  heard  about 
the  drowning  from  the  women, 
said  they  knew  the  men,  and 
gave  your  names.  They  came 
to  me  and  argued  out  the  point 
of  your  identity,  and  I  can  tell 
you  they  were  not  much 
stricken  at  your  loss.  I  swore 
they  were  mistaken " 

"  Hoots ! "  said  Ninian,  aback, 
"I  wish  ye  hadna.  Far  better 
snugly  drowned  than  yon  one 
on  my  track." 

"  They  had  been  looking  for 
you." 

"Yes,  and  now  they'll  look 
again  !  It's  time  we  steeped 
the  withies,  lad,  and  took  the 
road  for't.  Put  the  birds  into 
your  poke.  Will  you  can  send 
a  letter,  Captain  ?  " 

"  A  runner  goes  to  Perth  on 
Friday,"  Leggatt  answered, 
and  got  wax  out  from  a  box. 
They  sealed  the  letters,  Islay's 
that  contained  the  others,  last, 
and  Leggatt  slipped  it  in  his 
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pocket.  "It  will  take  a  week 
at  least,"  said  he. 

"That's  soon  enough,"  said 
Ninian,  and  strapped  his  knap- 
saok  on.  "Ye  got  the  guns, 
then?" 

"That  was  worth  my  while," 
said  Leggatt,  opening  the  door 
an  inch  or  two  and  looking  out. 
The  rain  was  driving.  Nobody 
beyond  themselves  was  stirring 
in  the  camp. 

"I'm  glad  you're  pleased  wi' 
them,"  said  Ninian;  "and 
what  are  muskets  bringing  at 
the  market?" 

But  Leggatt  thought  the 
question  trivial,  or  more  likely 
feared  delay  ;  he  pointed  to  a 
hut  that  smoked  across  the 
square.  "  My  man  is  up,"  said 
he.  "  Keep  down  the  brae 
until  you  reach  the  burn,  then 
up  the  Road  ;  the  banks  will 
hide  you." 

They  cast  their  plaids  about 
them,  and  sped  quickly  with 
the  wind  through  rushes 
water  -  laden,  dipping  to  the 
burn.  The  gale  was  blowing 
with  a  great  commotion  ;  little 
of  the  mountains  could  be  seen 
for  mist.  "I  think  that  I 
could  run  to  Inverness  with- 
out a  stop,"  said  .^Eneas,  still 
uplifted  with  blood-innocence  ; 
a  beaming  on  his  face. 

"  Ye  canna  do't  !  The 
thing's  impossible  !  "  his  friend 
replied  with  seriousness,  and 
^Eneas  laughed  at  him. 

"You  promised  me  a  laugh 
about  the  muskets,  but  I  never 
got  it.  I  must  just  be  cheery 
on  my  own  account,"  said 


"There's  not  much  of  a 
laugh  in  it  except  we  have  a 
sodger,"  Ninian  said  gravely, 


plashing  through  the  grass. 
"  Our  hurry,  leaving,  spoiled 
the  thing ;  I  meaned  to  get  a 
scoff  at  Leggatt ;  yon's  as  smart 
a  man  as  ever  put  his  feet  in 
good  king's  leather,  and  has 
a  royal  hand  at  putting  round 
the  bottle,  but  he  wants  yon!  " 
and  saying  so  he  cracked  his 
fingers.  "I'll  wager  you  he's 
still  of  the  belief  that  getting 
guns  is  stopping  Risings." 

"  What  honest  trade  do  you 
think  they're  for?"  asked 
^Eneas. 

"What  for  but  selling  to 
the  Army?  Ye've  heard  of 
the  Disarming  Act?  Donald 
wouldna  give  his  dirk  and  gun 
for  nothing  to  the  king,  and 
so  for  years  the  king  is  paying 
well  for  every  piece  surren- 
dered at  a  barrack.  It  cost 
three  thousand  pounds  last 
year  for  weapons  handed  in 
at  Ruthven  by  Macphersons — 
rusted  swords,  and  broken 
dirks,  and  foundered  muskets ; 
no'  a  decent  arm  among  them ! 
Where  do  ye  think  they  came 
from?  Straight  from  Hol- 
land !  It  is  not  his  own  good 
gear  at  all  that  Donald  gives 
them,  just  some  merchant 
trash  from  Rotterdam.  What 
we  got  in  the  chapel  yonder, 
or  I'm  sore  mistaken,  is  part 
of  a  cargo  landed  in  the  Forth 
a  month  ago.  That  was  what 
alarmed  MacCailein  and  Lord 
Islay ;  when  they  got  wind  of 
it  the  other  day  they  were 
assured  it  meant  another 
Rising,  and  I  was  fool  enough 
at  times  to  think  there  might 
be  something  in  it,  till  I  saw 
this  rubbish  in  Druimbeg. 
The  truth  came  to  me  yonder 
like  the  chorus  of  a  song. 
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Little  did  I  think  it  was  in 
chapel  I  would  get  the  key  to 
what  this  traffic  meant  —  a 
lesson  to  us  all  to  go  to  kirk ! " 

"Upon  my  word,"  cried 
^Eneas,  "  I  think  you  have  the 
truth  of  it !  " 

"Of  course  I  have!"  said 
Ninian,  and  cocked  his  bonnet. 
"Better  far  than  farming! 
Man,  there's  money  in't !  The 
Hielandman  is  learning  busi- 
ness fast,  and  that's  the  New 


Road  for 


you 


"  But  who  provides  the 
capital  ?  "  asked  JEneas.  "  Yon 
poor  wretches  couldn't  ship 
a  cargo." 

"That's  the  bit!"  said 
Ninian  slyly ;  "  that's  for  me 
to  find!"' 

The  grouse  -  cock  and  his 
wife  were  quarrelling  among 


the  mist  upon  the  braes  within 
a  stone-throw  of  the  roadmen's 
works,  and  on  a  knoll  the  deer 
were  grazing,  with  a  stag  at 
gaze.  The  bottom  of  a  bleak 
hill  showed,  and  through  a 
cleft  of  it  let  fall  a  cataract 
that  made  a  din.  Steep,  lift- 
ing to  the  west,  there  ran  the 
latest  gash  of  Leggatt,  stripped 
of  turf,  with  swinging  engines 
over  it,  and  carts,  and  soil 
high  -  banked  along  its  sides. 
The  two  men  rose  to  it.  A 
row  of  pegs,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  rag  of  colour  on  them, 
stretched  up  from  the  level, 
swerved  but  once  about  a  cliff 
that  hid  it  for  a  while,  and 
then  marched  on  again  until 
it  reached  the  misty  summit, 
where  a  flag  was  waving  like 
an  invitation  into  space. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH  S    LOST    COLONY    OF   ROANOKE. 


So  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
there  is  only  one  place  in  our 
civilisedEnglish-speaking  world 
where  the  old  Saxon  cross-bow 
is  in  daily,  if  not  hourly,  use. 
The  model  is  as  old  as,  nay, 
identical  with,  that  used  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings  ;  and  the 
queer  people  who  use  it  are 
most  expert  bowmen,  being 
able  to  split  a  grain  of  corn  at 
a  distance  of  thirty  feet.  Can 
any  of  our  own  archers  beat 
such  a  record  as  this  ?  —  one  to 
which  the  writer  personally 
bears  witness. 

Isolated  in  the  "  back- 
wynds  "  of  North  Carolina's 
Blue  Ridge  are  the  queer 
people  who  use  such  cross-bows. 
They  are  pure  Indian  in  colour 
and  bearing,  numbering  some 
four  thousand  in  all,  tall  and 
straight  as  lances,  Chaucerian 
in  speech  (saying  "  hit  "  for 
"it,"  and  "hosen"  for  "hose  ")  : 
grey-eyed  sometimes,  but  of  tener 
flaunting  the  flaxen  hair  and 
azure  eyes  of  their  remote  Saxon 
ancestry.  Sometimes  a  flaming 
red  shock  of  hair  is  seen,  re- 
minding  one  irresistibly  of 
Kipling's  Namgay  Doola  and 
his  "  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

These  are  the  so  -  called 
Croatan  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  —  in  whose  mountain 
fastnesses  dwell  thousands  of 
American  Indians.  Really, 
they  are  the  descendants  of 
Raleigh's  "Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke,"  intermarried  and 
intermingled  with  the  pure-bred 
Indians  of  Roanoke,  yet  after 
an  epoch  of  nearly  three  hun- 


dred  and  fifty  years  so  Saxon 
in  many  of  their  ways,  speech, 
and  bearing,  as  to  "confound 
and  dismay  "  the  rare  visitor 
adventuring  into  Robeson 
County  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  live,  move,  and 
have  their  proudly  -  isolated 
being. 

Indulging  in  a  walking-tour 
through  this  Northern  State 
of  the  Carolinas  —  so  fittingly 
known  as  "  the  Switzerland  of 
America  "  —  the  writer,  losing 
all  bearings,  knocked  at  night- 
fall  of  a  chilly  autumnal  even- 
ing  upon  the  door  of  a  well- 
kept,  substantially  -  built  log- 
house  there  in  Robeson  County. 
The  weather  was  fast  growing 
colder  ;  knapsack  provisions 
were  becoming  alarmingly 
scarce  ;  my  road  -  map  had 
somehow  got  twisted  and  un- 
familiar,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  restfulness  I 
awaited  the  usual  mountain 
greeting  of  —  "  Light  [alight], 
stranger,  and  come  in." 

No  such  eagerly  -  expected 
invitation  was  extended:  silence 
prevailed.  Illuminated  window- 
panes  and  movements  within 
the  house  indicated  human 
occupancy,  so,  rather  indig- 
nant,  I  sounded  a  vigorous 
rat-a-tat  on  the  solid  door. 

A  peculiarly  light,  springy 
footstep  crossed  the  floor,  and 
opened  the  door  wide.  A  dark, 
aquiline  -  featured  man,  with 
Indian  black  hair  and  deep- 
blue  eyes,  confronted  me  —  he 
must  have  measured  six  feet 
four  at  the  least.  His  survey  of 
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me  seemed  satisfactory,  for, 
courteously  removing  his  corn- 
cob pipe,  and  holding  it  be- 
hind him,  he  said,  in  a  queer 
high  -  pitched  voice,  ,  almost 
falsetto  in  timbre,  "  Coom  in, 
mow;  sit  thee  ben  the  hoose, 
and  waarm." 

Now,  I  had  been  told  that 
"  there  were  lots  of  queer, 
half-savage  Indians "  in  North 
Carolina,  and  some  of  them  I 
had  seen  —  just  the  plain 
common  Indian,  familiar  vision 
in  Indian  -  infested  regions  of 
the  United  States  where  "Lo 
the  Rich  Indian "  lives  in 
peace  and  plenty  on  his 
Government  -  granted  acres 
and  Government  pension. 
But  no  one  had  enlightened 
me  as  to  the  existence  of 
grey  -  eyed  Indians,  with  a 
Chaucerian  turn  of  speech. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  utter 
surprise  and  bewilderment  that 
I  entered  the  "hoose,"  with 
its  blazing  fire  of  pine  knots, 
and  sat  down  to  "  warm,"  in 
response  to  the  hospitable  ges- 
ture of  the  homespun  -  clad 
master  of  the  house. 

Within  the  rock-built  fire- 
place swung  an  old,  old  crane, 
such  as  one  sees  in  ancient 
English  farmhouses,  and  from 
it  depended  a  sputtering,  hand- 
wrought  kettle,  of  astounding 
blackness.  In  one  corner  of 
the  great  room  stood  a  huge 
spinning-wheel,  and  in  another 
I  could  descry  a  ponderous 
"loom,"  whereon  was  being 
woven  a  chequered  woollen 
counterpane.  Its  material,  as 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  was 
from  home  -  grown  wool ;  and 
the  dark-blue  colour  was  fur- 
nished from  native  indigo, — 


grown,  as  it  were,  in  the  back- 
yard ! 

My  Indian  host  explained 
that  his  daughter  had  gone 
away  to  attend  a  "night-sing- 
ing "  (they  are  fond  of  music, 
these  Croatans,and  make  it  most 
atrociously  !),  and  when  he  re- 
tired, ostensibly  to  "  fetch  more 
pine-knots  "  but  in  reality  to 
get  me  a  pewter-pot  of  cider 
and  some  corn-bread,  I  looked 
about  unreservedly  to  still 
further  bewilderment.  For 
over  the  doorway  hung  a 
perfect  old  cross-bow,  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  British  Museum 
and  private  collections  of  arms  : 
a  quaint  old  flint-lock  musket 
and  some  Indian  tomahawks 
lay  on  the  table,  while  near 
the  fire  stood  an  old  mortar  in 
which  my  host  had  been  grind- 
ing Indian  maize  with  a  pestle. 

Not  a  day  from  roaring, 
fuming  New  York,  with  its 
rushing  over-ground  and  under- 
ground trains,  and  thirty-story 
houses,  I  felt  as  if  hypnotised : 
had  I  in  truth  dropped  back, 
like  the  American  Kip  van 
Winkle,  into  a  past  century? 
or  had  I,  perchance,  stumbled 
into  a  haunted  house  ?  None 
of  these  could  it  be,  the  fire  was 
too  warm  and  real ;  outside 
the  wind  whistled  and  wailed 
with  matter-of-fact  blasts,  and 
my  mysterious  entertainer  was 
returning  with  the  refresh- 
ments so  sorely  needed. 

Later,  as  we  two  smoked 
a  mutual  pipe  of  peace,  he  ac- 
cepting my  "English  curve  cut  " 
and  I  his  quaint  little  plaits 
of  home  -  grown  tobacco  (the 
identical  sort  given  to  Raleigh 
so  many  centuries  ago),  John 
Cotsmuir,  Croatan  Indian,  took 
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compassion  upon  the  curiosity 
which  was  nigh  to  consuming 
me.  As  the  soothing  weed 
enveloped  us  in  a  fragrant 
cloud,  he  told  me  in  his 
strange  old  -  world  speech  of 
his  own  life  and  doings :  of 
the  pure-bred  Indian  and  Eng- 
lish ancestors  from  whom  he 
claimed  descent,  as  did  some 
four  thousand  others  of  his  race. 
He  spoke  of  the  "  great  trail " 
over  which  his  "feythers"  (fore- 
fathers) had  travelled  westward 
from  the  desolate  Island  of 
Roanoke  in  the  days  of  Good 
Queen  Bess;  and  of  the  utter 
isolation  in  which  he  and  his 
people  lived  there  in  their 
little  corner  of  North  Carolina, 
unvisited  by  white  men 
(negroes  they  will  not  admit), 
"  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot." 

Late  we  talked,  as  he  told 
me  the  history  and  legends 
of  his  people.  He  confided  to 
me  gravely,  when  indicating 
the  deerskin  cot  I  was  to 
occupy  that  night,  that  he 
would  not  have  asked  me  "  ben 
the  hoose  "  had  I  not  possessed 
the  "  skin,  eyes,  and  hair  of  his 
own  people."  (Irish  colouring 
and  sunburn  sometimes  has  its 
advantages.) 

All  night  long  I  slept  fit- 
fully, now  listening  to  the 
wind  shrieking  outside  the  two- 
centuries'  old  house ;  watching 
the  pine-knots'  illumination  of 
the  cross-bow,  such  as  Harold's 
archers  used;  pondering  as  to 
the  tales  the  old  English 
crane  could  tell  if  it  had  a 
tongue,  and,  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  "  thinking  .  .  . 
of  many  things." 

Early    next    morning    John 


Cotsinuir  hospitably  fed  me, 
and  as  hospitably  sped  me  on 
my  way,  giving  me  a  cabalistic 
note  that  would  ensure  lodging 
and  comfort  with  his  tribal 
folk,  who  do  not  deal  with 
strangers,  and  admit  neither 
white  nor  black  man  of  North 
Carolina  within  their  gates. 
(This  because  of  a  reason  which 
will  be  given  later.)  At  my 
sheepish,  schoolboy-like  request, 
he  even  took  down  the  cross- 
bow and  neatly  nipped  a  ten- 
cent  piece  with  it,  explaining 
simply,  as  he  put  the  quaint 
old  weapon  into  my  hands, 
that  all  Croatans  were  taught 
to  use  it,  just  as  had  their 
forefathers,  "  in  order  to  bring 
game  down  silently." 

With  genuine  regret  I  bade 
good-bye  to  this  sturdy,  upright 
Indian  —  who  was  far  more 
Saxon  than  most  Englishmen 
ever  get  to  be.  He  looked 
about  forty,  was  really  over 
sixty,  and  would  doubtless 
have  shot  me  with  the  cross- 
bow had  I  been  stupid 
enough  to  offer  payment  of 
any  sort  for  my  night's  lodging  ! 
He  started  me  off  on  the  right 
trail,  shook  my  hand  with 
Saxon  stolidity,  and  that  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  John  Cots- 
muir,  Croatan  Indian,  direct 
descendant  of  that  identical 
John  Cotsmuir  who  came  over 
with  Ealeigh's  ill-fated  "lost" 
expedition  of  the  year  1587. 

Now,  my  intention  had 
originally  been  to  cross  the 
"North  Carolina  Switzerland" 
from  south  to  north.  After 
meeting  Cotsmuir,  I  rested  not 
and  paused  not  until  reaching 
the  domicile  of  a  certain 
scholarly  old  lawyer — the  only 
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white  man  who  has  ever  in- 
terested himself  in  the  Croatan 
Indians,  most  unknown,  mys- 
terious, and  incredible  of  all 
North  America's  tawny  folk. 
He  not  only  confirmed  what 
Cotsmuir  had  said  about  the 
history  of  his  race,  but  showed 
me  personal  and  State  docu- 
ments which  made  a  perfect 
connecting  -  link  between  Ra- 
leigh's colony  of  four  hundred 
years  ago  and  the  dark-skinned 
Croatans  of  to-day.  So  much 
like  a  romance  did  the  whole 
thing  seem,  and  yet  so 
thoroughly  attested  in  every 
respect,  that  I  decided  to 
abandon  my  anticipated  route, 
and  instead  retrace  as  nearly 
as  might  be  the  journey  of  the 
Croatans'  white  -  complexioned 
"feythers"  when  they  origin- 
ally travelled  from  the  far-off 
Manteo  (on  Roanoke)  to  their 
present  abiding  -  place  in  the 
County  of  Robeson. 

I  soon  found  that  the  old 
Indian  trail  I  was  to  follow 
eastward  and  southward  was 
not  a  trail  but  a  road  —  a 
veritable  highway !  It  is 
known  as  "the  great  Lowery 
road,"  after  the  famous  chief, 
Henry  Lowery,  who  built  it. 
These  Croatans  all  excel  in 
building,  and  the  best  roads 
of  North  Carolina  are  found 
within  their  territory.  They 
are  always  voluntarily  working 
at  their  roads ;  and  one  cannot 
find  a  better  than  the  big  one 
built  by  old  Henry  Lowery, 
and  kept  up  ever  since  by  his 
descendants. 

In  the  little  town  of  Red 
Springs,  whence  my  trail 
started  eastward  to  Manteo, 
I  oould  look  out  of  my  window 


at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  see 
scores  of  Croatans  following 
each  other  in  single  file  up  or 
down  the  main  street  of  the 
village :  they  never  walk  in 
sociable  bunches,  or  abreast,  no 
matter  how  friendly  with  each 
other.  Many  of  these  were  as 
dark  and  taciturn  as  their  kins- 
folk of  the  Dakotae,  New 
Mexico,  or  the  Indian  Territory. 
Others  were  lighter,  with  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes;  some,  as  in 
the  case  of  my  friend  Cotsmuir, 
combining  straight  blaeklndian 
hair  with  bright  -  blue  Saxon 
eyes.  One  not  knowing  the 
true  state  of  affairs  might  have 
murmured  "  miscegenation," 
which  would  have  been  entirely 
aside  from  the  truth.  For 
Croatan  marries  only  Croatan, 
and  tribal  laws  in  the  matter 
of  marriage  and  (women's) 
morality  are  strict  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It 
is  said  that  any  infringement 
is  punishable  by  death  through 
stoning. 

It  was  odd  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  Croatan  houses 
and  those  of  the  "  white 
trash"  and  the  occasional  negro 
family  existing  alongside  —  a 
sort  of  rouge  et  noir,  as  it  were ! 
Laziness  and  shiftlessness  were 
written  audibly  above  the  white 
man's  doorway.  Fences  down,, 
cattle  lean  and  lank,  emaciated 
and  tattered  children,  with  the 
mother  invariably  bending  her 
worn-out  back  over  the  family 
wash-tub,  meanwhile  the  father 
could  always  be  descried 
"  whittling,"  chewing  tobacco 
(that  weird,  purely  American 
habit),  and  talking  politics 
from  the  softest  part  of  a 
snake-fence  seat.  As  for  the 
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rare  negro-houses,  why  write 
of  them?  They  are,  with  few 
variations,  the  same,  be  the 
locale  Kaffirland,  the  Congo, 
or  North  Carolina ! 

Croatan  houses  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  afar  by  their 
pervading  air  of  thrift  and 
cleanliness.  Fences  in  good  re- 
pair, outhouses  neatly  painted, 
well-filled  beehives,  nice  stables, 
wells  with  the  old-fashioned 
"sweep,"  bursting  corn-cribs, 
with  primitive  mortars  in  active 
use,  and  cider  presses  kept  in  a 
stir  by  the  comely  sun-bonneted 
Croatan  women  and  girls. 

Every  Croatan  has  his  own 
garden  and  his  little  "  tobacco- 
patch,"  even  as  his  ancestors 
of  Roanoke,  from  whom  Raleigh 
got  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
grains  from  the  ripe  maize,  and 
potatoes.  These  three  things 
have  gone  round  the  globe 
from  little  Roanoke  Island,  and 
they  are  still  highly  prized  by 
the  Croatans. 

The  Croatans  rarely  go 
outside  of  their  own  community 
for  anything,  unless  it  be  to 
obtain  (Indian  -  like)  certain 
cloth  and  gewgaws  for  holiday 
seasons,  and  to  buy  coffee,  sugar, 
and  salt.  North  Carolina  gave 
them  a  Normal  School,  and  the 
Croatans  built  it  themselves. 
Herein  the  small  Croatans  are 
brought  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go ;  and  the  teacher 
spoke  to  me  most  enthusiasti- 
cally of  their  dogged  persistence 
and  perseverance. 

Much  later,  at  one  of  the 
Croatan  homes  on  the  "Great 
Road,"  use  was  made  of  Cots- 
muir's  letter;  and  the  family, 
at  first  stolidly  indifferent,  soon 
unbent,  and  manifested  pleasure 


over  entertaining  an  English- 
man, such  as  their  "feythers" 
were.  One  "  dark  skin  "  after 
another  silently  gathered  from 
the  nearby  houses  ("nearby" 
among  the  Croatans  meaning 
anywhere  from  two  to  eight 
miles !),  and  very  soon  old  men 
of  the  tribe  were  eagerly  recall- 
ing Croatan  traditions ;  telling 
of  their  ancestors'  long  trek 
with  the  English  allies,  from 
Roanoke  to  Robeson  ;  and 
narrating  the  ever-omnipresent 
tale  of  the  "little  white  fawn  " 
—  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
English  child  born  in  America. 
Also,  they  told  of  "two-storeyed 
stone  houses,  forts,  and  water 
mills  "  erected  by  their  Indian 
forefathers,  under  direction  of 
the  wise  English  folk,  and 
many  other  legends  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  a  book.  As 
they  talked,  sometimes  break- 
ing from  quaint  old  English 
into  guttural  Indian  words,  the 
Indian  women  quietly  seated 
in  the  background  rooked  their 
bodies  backward  and  forward, 
moaning  in  unison,  just  as  one 
sees  among  the  dark-skinned 
Taos  folk,  or  those  of  Laguna, 
Ysleta,  or  even  the  Pueblos, 
when  tribal  tales  are  told. 

Like  those  same  western 
"cousins,"  the  Croatans  have 
no  written  history  or  legends, 
tales  being  verbally  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and 
so  on.  The  universal  tradition, 
of  which  they  are  proudest,  is 
that  they  are  directly  descended 
from  the  English,  who  came  to 
North  Carolina  from  "Roanoke, 
Virginia "  (Roanoke  is  really 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  North 
Carolina). 

Hating  the  North   Carolin- 
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ians  who,  after  the  Revolution 
(in  which  they  fought  well 
with  the  English),  disenfranch- 
ised them  and  classed  them 
as  "negroes,"  —  though'  it  is 
well  known  that  they  have  not 
a  drop  of  negro  blood  —  the 
Croatans  "never  forget  an 
injury,  a  kindness,  or  a  debt," 
said  the  old  citizen  who  has 
studied  them  for  so  many 
years.  "They  may  not  pay 
the  moment  a  debt  is  due,  for 
they  are  poor  financiers  " — (a 
failing  not  confined  to  the 
Croatans  !).  "  But  they  do  not 
forget  such  an  obligation,  and 
are  sure  to  pay  in  time."  In 
religious  faith  none  of  them 
are  Romanists,  being  generally 
Baptists  and  Methodists, — 
thereby  displaying  another 
trait  in  common  with  Raleigh's 
early  settlers,  most  of  whom 
were  dissenters,  only  their 
ruling  spirits  being  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Leaving  Robeson  and  the 
greater  mass  of  Croatans  be- 
hind (their  land-holdings  em- 
bracing some  forty  thousand 
acres),  one  travels  eastward 
along  the  Lowery  road  and  by 
branching  trails,  in  some  cases 
rather  remote  from  human 
habitations,  but  full  of  interest. 
At  many  spots  there  are  huge 
mounds  indicating  long  -  past 
battles,  the  bones  contained 
therein  being  invariably  adult, 
the  crania  of  Caucasian  type, 
and  indicating  far  greater  in- 
tellectual development  than 
manifested  by  the  ordinary 
Indian. 

In  one  mound  the  skeletons 
showed  that  the  bodies  had 
been  carefully  buried  with 
faces  downward,  and  not  once 
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was  an  arrow  or  spear-point 
discovered, — these  being  the  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  a 
genuine  Indian  burial.  A  few 
miles  east  of  the  Lowery  road 
is  a  great  swamp.  While  cut- 
ting a  draining-canal  through 
it,  before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, an  enormous  crossway 
was  unearthed ;  and  on  it  trees 
were  cut,  the  concentric  grains 
of  which  showed  an  age  of 
over  two  hundred  years. 

Not  far  from  Fayetville  one 
can  see  to  this  day  the  remains 
of  the  "  Indian  Stone  House," 
which  was  in  good  preserva- 
tion in  the  year  1832,  and 
which  it  is  stated  the  Roanoke 
colonists  taught  their  Indian 
friends  to  build.  Here  the 
writer  was  hospitably  received 
by  a  family  of  white  people, 
who  possessed,  among  many 
other  colonial  relics,  an  old 
medical  work  published  in 
England  over  two  hundred 
year  ago.  Many  of  the  queer 
remedies  prescribed  in  this  old 
book  are  in  use  with  the 
Croatans,  who,  moreover,  stated 
to  me  that  "  so  had  their  fore- 
fathers cured  in  the  days  of 
Manteo." 

All  along  the  trail  which  I 
followed,  retracing  backwards 
the  wanderings  of  Raleigh's 
"lost  people  and  their  allies," 
there  grows  the  hybrid  grape, 
known  by  the  Indian  name 
of  "scuppernong."  Like  the 
"white  Croatans,"  this  fine 
grape  (large,  white,  and  de- 
liciously  juicy)  originated  on 
Roanoke  Island,  which  Raleigh 
described  as  "very  sandy  and 
low  toward  the  water  side,  but 
so  full  of  grapes  as  the  beating 
and  surge  of  the  sea  overflowed 
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them,  and  of  which  we  found 
such  plenty  that  in  all  the 
world  like  abundance  is  not 
found." 

This  same  grape,  which  can 
only  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
was  evidently  taken  along  by 
the  colonists,  and  a  cutting 
planted  wherever  they  paused, 
thereby  veritably  "blazing  a 
trail"  straight  from  the  island 
where  they  were  (seemingly) 
deserted  by  their  Governor, 
onward  to  where  they  finally 
ceased  their  wanderings.  Had 
one  known  enough  to  follow 
in  the  footprints  of  the  "  scup- 
pernong,"  he  would  inevitably 
have  discovered  the  little  band 
of  people  for  so  many  years 
mourned  as  lost  by  their 
mother-land. 

Croatan  -  land  itself  is  rich 
and  black,  growing  magnificent 
crops  of  cotton,  corn,  or 
tobacco :  swamps  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  streams  are  deep 
and  very  dark,  running  through 
cypress  and  juniper  forests. 
All  this  has  changed  in  pro- 
ceeding along  the  path  to 
Roanoke,  and  finally  a  mere 
forest  lies  between  one  and  the 
flat  sandy  island  whereon  ill- 
starred  Raleigh  landed  his  ex- 
pedition, and  whereon,  among 
other  noted  occurrences,  the 
first  English-speaking  religious 
ceremony  of  the  New  World 
was  held.  (Cortes  and  his  in- 
domitable band  of  Conquist- 
adores  had  already  held  solemn 
Mass  on  the  shores  of  New 
Castile,  in  1519  —  but  their 
services  were  in  the  Spanish 
and  Latin  tongues.) 

In  the  very  wild  and  beauti- 
ful forest,  probably  an  hour's 
walk  from  Manteo  (the  only 


settlement  on  Roanoke),  stands 
a  granite  monument  placed 
there  in  memory  of  the  first 
English  settlement  to  be  landed 
on  the  shores  of  North  America, 
almost  forty  years  before  the 
landing  at  Jamestown  of 
further  English  colonists.  The 
granite  block  stands  in  the 
centre  of  an  old  fort,  built  by 
the  "  Colony,"  its  outlines 
easily  distinguishable  even  to 
this  day.  The  fort  was  built 
in  the  shape  of  a  five-pointed 
star,  with  a  deep  moat  around 
it.  Small  granite  blocks  are 
set  to  mark  the  point  of  each 
bastion,  which  in  places  still 
rise  three  and  four  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land. 
Huge  pines  shade  the  spot,  and 
whisper  the  requiem  of  such  of 
the  deserted  people  as  may 
have  died  here  ;  while  nearby 
are  the  decaying  trunks  of 
enormous  trees,  any  one  of 
which  may  have  borne  the 
carved  word  "  Croatan  "  which 
so  reassured  Governor  White 
of  the  eventually-arriving  re- 
lief party  as  to  cause  him  to 
"up  anchor  and  away  to  the 
Indies,  in  search  of  Spanish 
prizes." 

Manteo  is  nowadays  a  mere 
hamlet  of  some  three  hundred 
people.  Its  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  out- 
side world  is  a  slouching  old 
fishing  -  boat  that  plies,  if 
there  is  good  inducement,  be- 
tween it  and  Elizabeth  City. 
From  this  spot,  on  September 
3,  1585,  was  written  the  first 
English  letter  passing  between 
the  two  great  Anglo  -  Saxon 
countries.  It  was  sent  by 
Ralph  Lane  to  Richard 
Hakluyt  of  London-town. 
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In  Mauteo  there  is  one 
place  for  the  accommodation 
of  man  —  and  beast !  It  is 
called,  most  inappropriately, 
Tranquil  House,  and  it's  front 
yard  boasts  one  of  the  few 
historical  sights  to  be  seen 
on  sleepy  Roanoke —  a  mound 
of  cobble-stones.  These,  the 
natives  tell  you,  are  part 
of  the  ballast  from  Raleigh's 
ships.  This  particular  pile 
was  brought  from  what  is 
called  Ballast  Point,  where 
they  lay  half  -  submerged  in 
the  surf.  Search  as  you 
will  for  hundreds  of  miles 
hereabouts,  you  can  find  no 
such  stones  as  these.  All 
of  them  are  festooned  with 
barnacles  and  oyster  -  shells, 
and  indicate  plainly  that  they 
have  lain  for  centuries  in  salt 
water  and  marsh  mud.  Several 
authorities  state  that  one  or 
more  of  the  ships  bringing  the 
colonists  were  obliged  to  throw 
out  their  stone  ballast  in  order 
to  get  up  the  narrow  inlets  of 
Roanoke  Island  and  vicinity. 
Few  Englishmen  (or  white  men, 
I  imagine)  can  look  outward 
from  Manteo  to  the  impene- 
trable forest  on  one  side,  and 
the  great  stretch  of  ocean  on 
the  other,  without  the  history 
of  poor  beheaded  Raleigh,  and 
particularly  his  Roanoke  expe- 
dition, recurring  to  them  with 
peculiar  pathos,  seen  from  the 
identical  spot  where  its  incep- 
tion began. 

After  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
a  patent  "to  discover,  searche, 
finde  out  and  view  suche 
remote,  heathen,  and  bar- 
barous lands  and  terretories 
not  actually  possessed  of  any 


Christian  prince,"  he  landed 
here,  after  several  other 
unavailing  attempts,  one 
hundred  men  and  seventeen 
women,  with  John  White  as 
Governor. 

In  the  same  year  the 
colonists  needed  supplies  so 
urgently  that  the  Governor 
was  "through  their  entreat- 
ing "  induced  to  return  to 
England.  Before  he  could 
return  with  the  said  supplies 
the  Spanish  War  had  broken 
out,  and  not  until  1591  was 
Governor  White  able  to  return, 
bringing  succour  to  the  seem- 
ingly deserted  little  band. 

"We  let  fall  our  Grapnel," 
wrote  White,  "very  neere  the 
shore  &  sounded  with  a 
trumpet  a  call,  &  afterwards 
many  familiar  English  tunes 
and  songs,  and  called  to  them 
friendly:  but  no  answer." 

Next  day  the  relief  party 
landed,  and,  according  to 
White :  "  Upon  a  tree  were 
curiously  carved  these  Roman 
letters  C.R.O.,  which  we  knew 
to  signify  the  place  we  should 
'find  the  planters  seated,'  as 
we  had  agreed  before  my  de- 
parture. I  willed  that  should 
they  be  distressed  in  any  of 
those  places  they  should  carve 
over  the  letters  a  cross,  but  we 
found  no  such  sign  of  distress. 
.  .  .  We  passed  to  their  houses, 
but  found  them  taken  down, 
and  palisaded  very  stout,  and 
very  fort-like.  One  of  the 
chief  trees  at  the  right  of  the 
entrance  had  the  bark  taken 
off,  and  five  feet  from  the 
ground  in  fair  capital  letters 
was  graven  '  CROATOAN '  with- 
out any  cross  or  sign  of  dis- 
tress. ...  I  greatly  joyed  that 
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I  had  found  a  token  of  their 
safe  being  at  Croatoan,  which 
is  the  place  where  Manteo 
('  the  baptised  chief ')  was 
born,  and  the  savages  of  the 
islands  our  friends." 

Bad  weather  immediately 
set  in,  an  anchor  was  lost, 
and  the  expedition  itself  nar- 
rowly escaped  shipwreck.  So, 
believing  the  colonists  safe, 
White  (whose  own  daughter 
was  among  the  settlers)  at 
once  set  sail  in  search  of 
Spanish  prizes,  intending  to 
return  in  the  spring  -  time. 
But  he  never  came  back, — 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
one  carven  word  "  Croatoan  " 
is  the  only  sign  left  by  the 
first-planted  colony  in  North 
America. 

Despite  all  legends  of  "  Hat- 
teras  Indians  with  blue  eyes 
and  auburn  hair,  who  boasted 
that  their  ancestors  could  talk 
in  a  book,"  it  was  not  until  the 


eighteenth  century  that  the 
Croatan  Indians — now  settled 
in  Robeson  County  —  and 
Raleigh's  vanished  colony 
were  recognised  as  one  and 
the  same.  Link  by  link  the 
chain  was  connected,  and 
now  Englishmen  (and  their 
American  cousins,  too)  are 
pleased  to  know  that  the 
"gray -eyed  Croatans,  with 
their  old-style  English  speech 
and  cross  -  bow  weapons,"  are 
acknowledged  as  a  separate 
race  in  North  Carolina,  with 
separate  schools  and  separate 
school  fund.  This  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  a  Mr  M'Millan 
(whose  name  speaks  for  itself !), 
who  worked  for  years  to  re- 
move the  suspicion  that  be- 
cause these  people  were  dark  of 
skin  they  were  negroes,  and  to 
secure  for  them  the  rights  to 
which  they,  as  native  Indian 
tribes,  at  least  are  entitled  ! 
G.  CUNNINGHAM  TERRY. 
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LOOK  at  any  old  map  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Khartoum 
you  will  find  the  province  of 
Kordofan,  studded  with  the 
names  of  places  which  have 
played  their  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  but  now  in 
many  cases  are  but  a  name. 
The  traveller  in  his  search 
passes  unconsciously  places 
shown  in  big,  large  letters  on 
his  out-of-date  map,  names 
which  were  studied  by  the  In- 
telligence Departments  of  more 
than  one  European  nation  in 
the  days  when  the  country 
was  one  big  unapproachable 
mystery  —  Melbis,  Shekan, 
Foga,  Birket,  and  others. 
Some  have  disappeared  through 
their  supply  of  water  giving 
out  in  some  unaccountable 
way ;  others,  like  Shekan, 
where  a  thirsty  British -com- 
manded force  was  totally  de- 
stroyed and  wiped  out  of 
existence,  loomed  largely  on 
the  maps  of  an  absent  world, 
but  to  the  inhabitants  were 
little  known.  Here  in  this 
almost  fertile  and  healthy  part 
of  the  Sudan  the  Mahdi 
gathered  his  strength  by  a 
succession  of  victories  at  Bara 
and  El  Obeid,  before  sweeping 
down  with  the  fanatical  horde 
of  the  country  to  Omdurman, 
and  on  to  the  crushing  of  the 
defender  of  Khartoum.  Trouble- 
some times  they  were,  as  the 


old  Archway  Tower  with  its 
many  cannon-ball  holes  testifies 
at  El  Obeid,  as  do  the  cannon- 
balls  themselves,  for  they  still 
lie  half-hidden  scattered  about 
in  the  sand,  and  men  show  the 
marks  of  lashes  received  by  the 
Mahdi's  underlings. 

Under  a  new  and  just 
Government  the  people  have 
settled  down  into  happy  con- 
tented ways.  But  amongst 
people  who  have  lived  by  the 
sword  for  generations,  the 
short  space  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  even  under  the  most 
just  of  Governments,  does  not 
quite  suffice  for  peace.  Now 
and  again  misguided  individuals 
crop  up  to  lead  the  banner  of 
rebellion  against  everything 
that  tends  to  prosperity.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the 
Mahdi,  occasional  self  -  pro- 
claimed prophets  have  crossed 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile  to  declare  themselves  the 
true  prophet  to  the  wild  believ- 
ing nomad  Arabs  of  Kordofan. 
To  maintain  peace  and  uphold 
the  working  of  a  Government 
which  yearly  brings  increased 
prosperity  to  the  country,  is 
the  work  of  the  Camel  Corps. 
There  may  be  others  its  equal, 
but  for  loyalty,  hard  work, 
and  an  uncomplaining  spirit 
under  difficulties,  it  is  not  ex- 
celled, and  its  discipline  on 
patrol  is  of  the  strictest. 
Many  people  have  heard  of 
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this  small  self-contained  force, 
but  few  except  those  that  have 
come  into  close  contact  with 
it  on  patrol  understand  its 
workings,  its  independence,  and 
its  self-reliance.  No  force  could 
be  more  self-contained.  Under 
a  succession  of  keen,  broad- 
minded  commanders  it  has  gone 
on  since  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
pedition from  step  to  step,  each 
new  commander  taking  on  the 
work  where  his  predecessor  left 
off,  sifting  out  good  methods 
from  bad,  learning  from  the 
experiences  and  mistakes  of 
those  that  have  commanded 
before,  gradually  working  up  a 
spirit  of  esprit  de  corps  that  is 
unrivalled  in  its  influence  for 
good. 

The  wild  Arab  is  proud. 
Taken  as  he  comes  to  "  The 
Hagana  "  l  untamed,  and  su- 
premely self-possessed,  he  learns 
the  rigid  rules  of  discipline  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  gradually 
with  it  all  becomes  a  real  fight- 
ing unit,  much  to  be  reckoned 
with,  who  thinks  his  corps  is 
unbeatable,  and  his  company 
the  best  of  his  corps.  Of 
the  latter  he  is  convinced. 
The  Camel  Corps  has  been 
fortunate  in  its  commanders, 
men  who  have  trusted  their 
subordinates,  —  subordinates 
who  have  done  their  best  to 
be  trusted,  working  under 
a  divided  responsibility,  the 
guiding  reins  being  at  El 
Obeid  —  long  reins,  for  the 
field  of  operations  is  wide. 
The  corps  consists  of  a  com- 
manding officer,  a  second-in- 
command,  and  five  companies, 
each  under  its  British  officer, 


with  five  native  or  Arab  offi- 
cers, and  each  a  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  soldiers  strong. 
Every  man  with  his  camel  is  a 
responsible  fighting  unit,  carry- 
ing on  his  animal  his  equip- 
ment, his  rifle  and  three 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition, 
seven  days'  forage  for  his  camel 
and  water  inside  the  animal  for 
the  same  time,  his  clothes  and 
blankets  and  cooking  material, 
and  water  for  three  to  seven 
days  for  himself  as  the  occasion 
demands,  and  food  for  six 
weeks  in  his  native  -  tanned 
bread  -  skin.  Equipped  like 
this,  a  company  will  turn  out 
at  three  or  four  hours'  notice, 
trot  off  west  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  remain  away  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  a  compact 
self-contained  fighting  force  to 
be  dreaded  and  reckoned  with, 
in  a  country  where  water  is 
always  the  want,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  cannot  move 
without  many  previous  pre- 
parations. 

Each  Bimbashi  commanding 
a  company  is  responsible  for 
its  efficiency  for  active  service 
and  patrol  work  direct  to  the 
Commandant,  independently  of 
any  other  company,  and  the 
five  separate  units  vie  with  one 
another  in  the  healthiest  and 
most  generous  of  competitions 
for  the  greatest  efficiency :  the 
height  to  be  reached  is  de- 
tailed by  the  Commandant 
from  his  headquarters;  the 
manner  of  reaching  it  is  left, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few 
broad  guiding  directions,  to  the 
O.C.  Company,  and  in  this 
lies  the  secret  of  the  efficiency. 


1  The  Hagana  =  Camel  Corps. 
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Responsibility  is  divided, 
and  independence  of  thought 
and  methods  is  created. 
In  the  companies  themselves 
decentralisation  is  the  key- 
note, and  the  methods  loose 
and  open,  but  the  chain  of 
responsibility  from  the  lowest 
upwards  is  held  by  the 
strictest  of  discipline,  and  the 
fire  discipline  is  good.  Little 
parties  of  men  move  off  from 
their  headquarters  to  carry 
out  the  duties  specified  to 
them,  perhaps  being  away  for 
weeks  at  a  time  without  di- 
rect supervision,  their  leaders 
carrying  out  the  Camel  Corps 
methods  of  trekking,  and  con- 
trolling their  parties,  as  if  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Officer 
Commanding  the  Hagana  rested 
on  their  shoulders.  Bravely 
they  look  as  they  trot  along 
some  narrow  sandy  track, 
ready  for  any  emergency. 
Often  I  have  sat  on  a  roan 
Gebel  pony  and  watched  a 
company  filing  silently  past 
by  night,  the  nodding  ostrich 
plumes  in  their  Emmas 1  show- 
ing up  against  a  rising  moon, 
with  nothing  to  be  heard 
except  the  soft  pad  pad  on 
the  sand,  or  the  low  crooning 
of  some  Arab  songster  dying 
away  towards  the  head  of  the 
column.  Camel  after  camel 
passes  in  single  file,  with  the 
rifle  -  barrel  resting  on  the 
rider's  knee,  glistening  in  the 
moonlight.  Then,  though  one 
might  be  in  a  thirsty  and  little 
known  and  perhaps  hostile 
country,  travelling  at  night 
far  out  of  touch  from  all  com- 
munications, under  one's  hand 


there  is  everything  that  a 
leader  could  want  :  an  inde- 
pendent, loyal,  and  reliable 
command — men  who,  though 
strung  out  one  behind  the 
other  on  the  narrow  sandy 
track  for  a  mile  or  more,  could 
form  square  with  rapidity  at 
the  sound  of  a  bugle,  loving 
the  work,  each  one  his  own 
ammunition-supply,  his  water- 
carrier,  and  his  quartermaster. 
No  transport  and  no  worrying 
issuing  of  rations — just  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dependable 
fighting  units,  born  to  the 
work,  who  always  seem  to 
rise  to  difficulties  and  back 
one  up  loyally. 

Many  stories  could  one  tell 
after  six  years'  work  with  them 
to  illustrate  their  loyalty  and 
faithfulness  in  backing  up 
the  British  officers,  whom 
they  have  trekked  and  lived 
with  in  desert  and  forest 
camps.  Perhaps  the  influence 
is  mostly  personal,  but  what 
else  can  be  expected  from  a 
race  untrammelled  by  discipline, 
where  the  son  marries  at  an 
early  age,  and  the  youth  is  a 
warrior  in  his  teens,  and  all 
want  to  lead  and  not  be 
led.  There  are  black  sheep — 
there  always  are — but  these 
are  quickly  weeded  out,  as  the 
officer  commanding  a  com- 
pany, with  the  approval  of 
the  Commandant,  can  enlist 
and  discharge  as  he  pleases. 
But  when  a  man  has  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  sub- 
ordinating his  wild,  free-born 
ways  to  the  rules  of  discipline, 
and  survived  to  his  second 
period  of  service — to  his  fourth 
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year — he  becomes  a  tried  and 
proved  soldier  both  in  the  camp 
and  on  the  long  desert  or  semi- 
desert  marches. 

Once  the  writer  was  travel- 
ling with  a  small  Hagana  de- 
tachment in  the  Red  Sea 
Mountains,  inhabited  only  by 
nomad  Arabs  following  the 
few  rain  -  storms  with  their 
camel  herds.  No  tracks  and 
no  roads, — just  a  cruel,  rocky, 
hot,  thirsty  country  of  ravines 
and  towering  rocks,  from  which 
streaks  of  red  golden  sand  from 
the  mountain  tops  slip  down 
like  snow, — a  country  where  a 
man  might  desert  with  his 
camel  and  water  and  be  un- 
traceable.  Following  the 
course  of  a  rocky  ravine  at 
night,  strung  out  owing  to 
fallen  boulders,  a  pack  - 
camel  carrying  nearly  £2000, 
with  its  escort,  took  a  wrong 
turning,  and  were  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a  moun- 
tain spur.  They  all  knew  of 
the  money,  and  they  all  knew 
they  could  take  it  and  scatter 
and  be  seen  no  more.  Early 
one  morning,  accompanied  by 
an  Arab  sheikh,  the  writer 
found  them  sleeping  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  a  khor,  but 
the  money  boxes  were  in- 
visible. Then  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  he  has  regretted 
ever  since  —  "Is  the  money 
safe?"  and  back  came  the 
hurt,  indignant  reply,  "  Of 
course  the  money  is  safe :  we 
are  four  men,  and  we  have  our 
rifles,  and  we  are  still  alive." 
The  boxes  were  in  the  sand, 
covered  up  in  a  dug-out  hole 
over  which  three  men  were 
lying,  with  one  on  watch. 
Another  time,  and  lately, 


an  Officer  Commanding  the 
Camel  Corps  was  saying 
good-bye,  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  men  of  a  company 
he  had  once  commanded  as  a 
Bimbashi,  when  a  man  said 
he  had  a  serious  complaint  to 
make.  Told  to  stand  aside 
until  the  men  had  filed  past, 
he  waited  and  then  spoke 
up,  "  I  am  mazloom "  — 
which  means,  I  am  being 
wronged  or  injured.  "You 
are  going  away.  I  have 
watched  you,  and  your  ar- 
rangements are  good  in  the 
field  and  on  patrol,  and  I  have 
seen  you  are  not  afraid.  I 
want  you  to  stay  and  to  serve 
under  you  when  we  go  to  the 
west."  A  simple  tribute  to 
the  commander,  but  greater 
in  that  it  showed  the  feeling 
of  trust  towards  the  British 
officer,  when  he  could  step  out 
and  speak  his  thoughts,  and 
unburden  his  mind,  knowing 
he  was  without  risk  of  rebuke. 
Another  and  a  smaller  in- 
cident, but  one  to  be  remem- 
bered. Walking  one  day  back 
to  camp  after  miles  of  fruitless 
search  for  kudu,  the  officer 
commanding  a  company  dis- 
cussed many  subjects  with  his 
companion,  a  Camel  Corps 
soldier,  Hussein  Mursa,  a  Daier 
mountain  stripling,  who  only 
knew  Kordofan  and  its  hills. 
"The  English  are  different  to 
us,"  Hussein  said.  "  They  can- 
not stand  the  sun  without  hats, 
and  for  months  they  do  with- 
out their  women,  but  we  are 
both  different  to  all  other 
people.  We  are  both  not 
frightened ;  we  and  you  are 
not  afraid"  Even  the  worst 
of  us  must  hide  our  real  feel- 
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ings  on  occasions,  when  we  know 
this  is  the  view  of  these  un- 
tamed warrior  striplings. 

All  this  is  a  digression,  but 
it  is  good  to  write  and  think 


of  these  loyal  and  tried  friends, 
and  it  is  good,  too,  that 
the  stay-at-home,  comfortable 
Englishman  should  know  such 
men  exist. 


II. 


"  During  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  garrison  of  Northern  Kordofan 
on  manoeuvres  north-west  of  Bara,  a 
certain  Fiki  living  at  Alloba  has 
suddenly  proclaimed  himself  a  pro- 
phet, collected  a  number  of  followers, 
and  having  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
convoy  containing  a  hundred  rifles 
and  ten  thousand  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion on  its  way  to  Dilling,  is  proceed- 
ing to  advance  on  El  Obeid,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  almost  defence- 
less. Signalling  communication  has 
been  kept  up  between  Bara  and  the 
troops  on  manoeuvres,  so  that  the 
Officer  Commanding  Northern  Kor- 
dofan is  speedily  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  accordingly  at 
once  orders  all  the  available  Camel 
Corps  to  return  to  El  Obeid  and 
thence  to  operate  against  the  rebels. 

"  The  rest  of  Northern  Kordofan 
District  garrison  is  ordered  to  return 
to  El  Obeid  and  remain  there.  The 
Camel  Corps  arrive  in  El  Obeid  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st  January. 
The  rebel  party  is  reported  to  consist 
of  about  a  hundred  camel  men  and 
a  hundred  mounted  spear  men.  The 
natives  are  frightened,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  give  information  to  both 
sides." 

This  was  the  General  Idea 
for  the  last  Camel  Corps  Ma- 
noeuvres. The  Special  Idea  of 
the  Rebel  Force  was  more 
definite — 

"  The  Eebel  Force  arrive  at  Tomeid 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  January 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
direct  to  the  attack  of  El  Obeid,  but 
on  hearing  the  Camel  Corps  are  re- 
turning rapidly  to  El  Obeid  they 
abandon  their  intention  and  decide 
to  remain  at  Tomeid  and  await  de- 
velopments. Their  camels  were 


watered  at  Alloba  on  the  29th  of 
January,  and  will  not  require  water- 
ing again  before  February  4th. 

"  The  news  of  the  departure  of  the 
Camel  Corps  from  El  Obeid  on  the 
31st  January  is  received  by  the 
rebels,  whose  commander  decides  to 
make  a  show  of  resistance  at  Tomeid, 
and  then  to  retire  as  though  in  flight 
towards  Alloba,  his  intention  being 
to  surprise  and  cut  up  the  Govern- 
ment troops  in  the  thick  bush  about 
Shekan  on  the  way  to  Alloba. 

"  If  unsuccessful  in  this  he  will 
retire  to  Alloba,  where  he  has  a 
strong  position,  and  he  is  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  manoeuvre  area  is  easily 
described.  Due  south  of  El 
Obeid,  connected  by  a  straight, 
wide  cut  road,  a  hundred  miles 
away,  lies  Dilling  ;  and  twenty- 
two  miles  from  El  Obeid,  on 
the  same  road,  are  the  wells 
of  Fertangul.  A  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  this,  on  a  parallel 
road,  is  Tomeid.  Ten  miles 
south  of  Tomeid  is  the  dense 
thorny  forest  bush  of  Shekan, 
in  which  Hicks  Pasha  perished, 
through  which  the  Tomeid 
road,  running  parallel  to  the 
Dilling  road,  passes,  leading 
to  Alloba,  twelve  miles  to 
the  south  of  Shekan.  Cattle 
country,  not  camel  country, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year 
waterless  except  for  a  small 
supply  at  a  few  favoured  spots. 
A  country  of  thick,  thorny, 
bushy  scrub,  from  which  iso- 
lated rocky  hills  rise  up  like 
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islands  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  scrub,  from  the  tops 
of  which  one  can  look  over  the 
thorny  scrub  for  miles  around 
and  see  the  dry  watercourses 
threading  in  and  out,  with  their 
greener  trees  showing  up  like 
veins  amongst  the  grey  of 
the  dried  scrub ;  and  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  tukls  of  some 
enterprising  natives  living  far 
from  water.  Three  companies 
of  Camel  Corps  under  the  Com- 
mandant comprised  the  Govern- 
ment force,  and  one  company 
the  force  of  the  rebellious  Fiki. 
We  of  the  rebel  force  arrived 
at  the  little  village  of  Tomeid 
on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
January  and  1st  of  February. 
A  few  dogs  barked,  but  the 
village  remained  in  darkness, 
while  pickets  were  thrown  out 
round  the  village  to  prevent  in- 
formation being  carried  abroad. 
Long  before  the  first  red  sign 
of  dawn,  patrols  were  pushed 
out  in  every  direction,  and 
when  the  sun  was  well  up 
news  came  in  from  the  west 
that  the  enemy  had  been  dis- 
covered at  the  wells  of  Fer- 
tangul  on  the  El  Obeid-Dilling 
Road,  six  miles  to  the  west. 
Preparations  were  made  to 
receive  his  attack  and  offer  a 
show  of  resistance  before  re- 
tiring, as  if  in  flight,  south  to 
the  Shekan  bush.  The  posi- 
tion was  favourable  for  de- 
fence. A  rolling  ridge,  facing 
the  enemy's  approach,  ran 
north  and  south,  hiding  the 
village,  and  looked  out  over 
the  cleared  cultivation  space 
of  the  villagers,  through  which 


the  Fertangul  track  wound. 
The  ridge,  rising  high  to  the 
north,  gave  a  look-out  to 
watch  for  a  turning  move- 
ment by  the  enemy  of  the 
right  flank,  while  the  left 
rested  on  the  dense  scrub  of 
a  khor  through  which  move- 
ments of  troops — if  possible — 
could  be  seen  from  the  higher 
ground  of  the  ridge.  The  one 
weak  point  was  the  line  of 
retreat,  the  road  running  south 
to  Shekan.  By  a  turning 
movement  of  our  left  flank 
by  dismounted  men,  the  enemy 
would  command  the  road,  and 
the  bush  on  both  sides  was 
dense  for  camels.  One  of  the 
imprisoned  villagers,  however, 
volunteered  to  show  a  path 
leading  first  due  east,  straight 
to  the  rear  of  the  village 
through  the  bush,  and  then 
south  again.  The  camels  were 
"barracked"1  in  square  to  the 
rear  of  the  village,  with  their 
number  threes  as  a  guard,  and 
with  three  sections  holding 
the  ridge  we  waited  further 
news. 

All  the  time  the  village  was 
rapidly  filling  with  a  motley 
crowd  of  mounted  Arabs. 
Travellers  using  the  Tomeid 
Road,  as  they  entered  the 
pickets  surrounding  the  village, 
were  passed  to  the  centre, — 
men  on  donkeys  with  the  old 
Crusader  sword  strapped  to 
the  saddle ;  Baggara  Arabs 
armed  with  long  leaf  -  shaped 
spears,  riding  bulls  from  the 
southern  hills  ;  and  a  few  trains 
of  camels.  No  questions  were 
asked,  and  no  ill-feeling  shown. 
The  Hagana  said  they  were  to 


1  Barracked — made  to  sit  down. 
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stay  in  the  village,  because 
later  on  they  might  tell  of 
what  they  had  seen.  In  the 
meantime  it  was  a  rest,  and 
one  day  was  as  good  as  another. 
They  off-saddled  and  talked  in 
little  lazy  groups,  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  later  on 
crowded  the  roofs  of  the  village 
tukls  to  watch  the  attack, 
happy  and  excited  at  the  mimic 
war,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
volleys  of  blank  ammunition. 
One  was  intrusted  with  a 
letter  containing  misleading 
information,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy's  patrols 
and  upset  the  plans  of  the 
Government  force.  He  played 
his  part  well,  but  the  hoax 
was  suspected,  and  the  Camel 
Corps  Commandant  stuck  to 
his  original  purpose. 

Towards  the  afternoon  word 
was  brought  in  that  the 
Government  force  was  advanc- 
ing east  towards  the  ridge 
along  the  Fertangul  -  Tomeid 
track,  and  the  mounted  patrols 
came  in,  retiring  before  their 
advance.  The  three  sections 
held  the  ridge,  with  one  in 
reserve,  and  opened  with  volleys 
at  SOOyards, — the  silvery  dukhn 
stalks  of  the  cultivation,  shin- 
ing in  the  sun,  showing  up  the 
enemy's  advance. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  have  never  man- 
oeuvred with  Camel  Corps,  the 
work  of  the  rebel  force  was  not 
easy.  To  put  up  a  show  of 
resistance  and  then  retire  with- 
out losing  camels  meant  judg- 
ing the  time  of  retirement  to  a 
nicety.  To  flee  at  once  in  safety 
after  firing  a  few  long-range 
volleys  was  easy,  but  to  show 


a  more  determined  resistance, 
and  then  to  retire  only  as  it'  in 
defeat,  meant  hanging  on  until 
the  last  moment  and  judging 
correctly  the  time  just  required 
for  mounting  camels  and  rid- 
ing off  before  those  vulnerable 
animals  came  under  the  fire  of 
the  Government  troops.  The 
critic  will  say,  "Have  your 
camels  hidden  farther  away 
from  the  position  held,  and  then 
retire  to  them  at  the  double, 
leaving  a  rearguard  to  protect 
the  retirement."  But  in  oper- 
ating against  a  force  where 
every  man  is  a  trained  scout, 
reading  by  the  tracks  and  signs, 
to  hide  and  protect  from  them 
large  bodies  of  animals  is  diffi- 
cult; and  once  discovered,  if 
not  well  protected,  a  few  long- 
range  volleys  from  a  small 
party  would  cause  a  disaster, — 
a  body  of  white  camels  against 
any  background  being  an  easier 
mark  than  the  old  -  fashioned 
bull's-eye  target  long  since  dis- 
carded by  our  home  warriors. 

Far  outnumbered,  when  the 
enemy  approached  within  400 
or  500  yards,  we  retired  by 
sections  from  the  ridge,  and 
under  its  cover  at  the  double  to 
the  barracked  camels,  if  any- 
thing a  little  late,  and  only  just 
in  time  to  escape  disaster,  the 
Government  troops  crowning 
the  deserted  ridge  and  pouring 
a  fire  into  the  rising  dust  of  our 
force  as  we  disappeared  behind 
the  cover  of  a  thick  bushy  ridge 
1500  yards  to  the  rear, — both 
sides  having  accomplished  all 
that  was  possible  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  The 
Government  troops  suffered 
during  their  advance,  but  their 
advance  was  hurried,  and 
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rightly,  so  that  they  very  nearly 
caught  the  rebel  camels. 

The  maxim  laid  down  by 
Lord  Wolseley,  in  an  old  out-of- 
date  book,  that  Camel  Corps 
must  always  fight  as  far  away 
from  their  camels  as  possible, 
will  always  hold  good.  But 
the  question  will  always  arise 
in  the  mind  of  a  commander  of 
a  Camel  Corps  force  acting 
independently  in  a  savage 
country, — "What  shall  I  do  if 
my  camels  are  attacked  in  our 
absence?  what  is  the  escort  I 
can  leave  with  safety  to  protect 
them  without  weakening  my  at- 
tacking party  so  much  as  to  en- 
danger the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise in  hand  ?  "  With  the  loss 
of  our  camels  we  lose  all  means 
of  existing,  and  perhaps  with- 
out water  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  to  be  shot  and 
ridden  down  at  his  own  sweet 
will  when  our  thirst  sets  in. 
This  dread  will  always  be  there, 
and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
with  safety  to  guard  against  it. 
Only  experience  in  the  man- 
oeuvring and  handling  of  large 
bodies  of  camels  through  dif- 
ferent-natured  country,  by  the 
number  threes  alone,  mounted 
or  dismounted,  will  enable  a 
commander  to  know  how  to 
act  as  the  situation  demands. 
Above  all,  experiences  of  horses 
and  M.I.  work  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  mind.  The 
mixing  of  the  two  methods  will 
only  lead  to  failure.  Camel 
Corps  work  must  be  learnt  with 
an  open  mind  from  the  start. 

Our  flight  was  continued  for 
an  hour  or  more,  first  due  east 
and  then  south,  on  the  un- 
sketohed  track  towards  Shekan, 
parallel  with  the  more  direct 


road.  Then  we  halted,  and  the 
camels  were  barracked,  with 
an  observation  post  in  rear,  and 
loads  which  had  shifted  owing 
to  the  rapid  pace,  or  been  nearly 
pulled  off  by  thorny  branches, 
were  readjusted.  Many  of  the 
men's  clothes  were  torn  and 
in  shreds,  and  their  limbs 
scratched  and  bleeding  from 
the  thorns,  but  they  were  all 
laughing  and  happy.  They 
were  all  judges  of  the  situation, 
and  knew  we  had  stayed  long 
enough  only  just  to  escape  in 
safety,  and  the  air  of  reality 
about  the  proceedings  and  the 
excitement  pleased  them.  A 
quiet,  keen,  trustworthy  rebel 
sergeant — El  Nur  Tirub — was 
then  allowed  to  pick  six  men 
to  go  back  with  him,  mounted, 
through  the  bush,  and  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  watch  the 
Government  troops  and  worry 
their  camp  by  sniping  if  pos- 
sible ;  to  see  in  which  direction 
they  moved  off  next  day,  and 
afterwards  to  march  south- 
east, pick  up  our  tracks,  and 
follow  them  to  report.  All 
of  which  he  managed  success- 
fully to  do.  Then  we  mounted 
and  moved  off,  following  our 
guide,  who  was  now  as  in- 
terested and  wrapped  up  in 
the  proceedings  as  the  keenest 
soldier,  and  continued  south 
through  the  waterless  bush. 

Just  before  dark  three  cow 
kudu  broke  from  the  bush  and 
trotted  along  in  our  front  for 
some  distance  before  plunging 
off  the  track  into  the  scrub 
again  ;  and  twice  we  crossed, 
stumbling  in  the  dark,  deep 
khors  with  overhanging  banks, 
one  of  which  Hicks  Pasha  was 
making  for  at  a  point  farther 
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west  when  surrounded.  Near 
midnight  we  found  a  clear 
patch,  and  camped  in  hollow 
square,  each  of  the  four  sec- 
tions of  our  force  holding  a 
face,  camels  facing  outwards, 
the  men  sleeping  in  front  of 
their  camels,  rifles  ready,  and 
each  face  with  its  sentry ;  but 
each  sleeping  face  ready  at  a 
few  seconds'  notice  to  awaken 
and  to  fire  steadily,  obeying 
words  of  command,  which  is 
so  essential  for  fire  discipline 
at  night. 

The  natural  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  of  these  men  is 
great,  and  bred  into  them  from 
years  back.  Often  I  have 
listened  to  the  stories  of 
Hussein  Mursa,  the  Daier 
mountain  stripling,  told  quite 
naturally,  of  mountain  raids 
which  would  interest  the  most 
stay  -  at  -  home  person.  Raids 
and  counter  -  raids,  and  one 
long  ceaseless  watching  against 
attack.  Just  as  the  month- 
old  lion  cub  before  eating  will 
first  place  his  paws  on  the  bone 
thrown  to  him,  and  instinctively 
look  around  for  intruders  who 
might  try  to  snatch  it  away, 
so  time  after  time  on  patrol 
I  have  noticed  tired  men, 
suddenly  awakened  from  a 
deep  sleep,  roll  over  and,  half 
awake,  grasp  their  rifles,  so 
great  is  their  natural  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  But  this 
is  another  digression. 

Next  morning  camels  were 
fed,  and  we  moved  off  before 
daylight,  marching  in  single 
file,  at  first  still  going  south, 
but  afterwards  edging  in  west 
through  the  bush  towards  the 
main  Tomeid,  Shekan,  and 
Alloba  Road,  along  which  the 


Government  troops  were  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Near  to  this 
road  we  arrived  at  daylight. 
Scouts  reported  no  fresh  tracks 
on  its  sand  and  the  enemy 
some  hours  in  rear,  so  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  Under  an  Arab 
officer,  twelve  camels  were 
ridden  through  the  bush. 
Crashing  their  way  six  abreast, 
they  came  out  of  the  scrub  on 
to  the  road,  and,  still  marching 
six  abreast,  trotted  boldly  off 
towards  Alloba.  If  they  were 
caught  they  were  twelve  less 
out  of  130,  but  the  risk  was 
slight,  and  if  they  deceived 
the  Government  troops  into 
thinking  the  rebel  force  had 
diverged  on  to  the  road  and 
was  marching  ahead  towards 
Alloba,  the  advantage  was 
great. 

After  we  had  launched  this 
party  on  their  way,  we  turned 
and  went  back,  still  in  single 
file,  for  some  distance  over  our 
old  tracks,  then  turned  south 
again,  keeping  on  our  old 
direction  parallel  to  the  Shekan- 
Alloba  road.  Our  old  grey- 
haired  guide  led  us  into  kitr 
bush,  which  became  thicker 
and  thicker,  —  so  thick  that 
no  landmarks  could  be  seen 
anywhere.  One  was  shut  in 
on  every  side,  and  no  one 
not  brought  up  in  the  district 
could  have  found  his  way. 
He  led  us  in  single  file  straight 
south,  through  almost  impene- 
trable bush,  the  sun  becoming 
hotter  and  hotter.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  halted  and  said, 
"  This  is  where  they  started  to 
attack  Hicks  Pasha."  Asked 
how  he  knew  the  place,  the  old 
man  turned  round  in  great 
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surprise  and  answered,  "Of 
oourse  I  know  the  place.  All 
the  world  knows  I  rode  a  horse 
and  killed  two  soldiers  that 
day;"  and  just  afterwards  a 
bugler  picked  up  a  piece  of  old, 
out-of-date  shell.  We  asked 
the  old  man  how  they  fought, 
and  how  the  Arabs  could 
charge  with  their  horses 
through  the  bush.  "Charge," 
he  said.  "  Who  said  we 
charged  ?  We  did  not  want 
to  get  our  horses  killed.  We 
let  our  black  riflemen  fire  at 
them  through  the  bushes  until 
they  moved  this  way  and  that, 
and  lost  themselves.  Then 
when  the  sun  got  hot  they 
gave  up  fighting,  and  lay  down 
to  die  of  thirst,  and  we  rode 
in  and  killed  them  with  our 
spears." 

If  the  reader  could  only  see 
the  place, — thorny  bush  that 
caught  one's  clothes  like  barbed 
wire,  so  thick  as  to  prevent 
one  seeing  more  than  a  few 
yards,  but  leafless  and  giving 
no  shade,  yet  high  enough 
to  shut  out  everything,  and 
prevent  any  breeze  —  simply 
stifling  with  heat.  High  grass 
with  little  spear  -  like  seeds, 
which  force  their  way  through 
the  clothes  into  the  skin  and 
make  walking  a  misery. 
What  this  force  suffered — 150 
miles  from  its  base,  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  on  every 
side,  lost  and  lying  down  in 
the  heat  to  die  of  thirst 
and  butchery  in  this  pitiless 
country  —  no  one  will  ever 
know.  May  no  British-com- 
manded force  ever  again  find 
itself  lost  and  without  water  in 
the  same  plight ! 

There  on  this  spot  the  rebel 


force  halted,  and  closed  up  as 
much  as  the  bush  would  allow, 
— the  old  guide  saying  the 
main  road  was  about  a  mile 
to  the  west,  though  nothing 
could  be  seen  for  more  than  a 
few  yards  either  through  or 
above  the  scrub.  With  the 
guide  a  small  party  pushed 
its  way  to  the  road,  and  here 
we  laid  an  ambush.  Eisa 
Yunis,  a  Taayshi  soldier  of 
nine  years'  service,  with  a 
small  party  of  men,  was 
ordered  to  lie  in  wait  in  the 
bush  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  to  allow  the  enemy's  scouts 
to  approach  close  to  him  before 
opening  a  rapid  fire  from  his 
concealed  position, — the  main 
rebel  force  all  the  while  remain- 
ing far  back  concealed  in  the 
bush,  to  allow  the  flankers  of 
the  enemy  to  pass  by  without 
seeing  them.  It  was  then 
hoped  the  Government  troops 
could  be  attacked  in  rear 
while  they  were  deploying  in 
the  bush  to  drive  away  the 
party  of  unknown  numbers 
obstructing  their  passage  in 
front.  So  thick  was  the  bush 
that  the  only  notice  the  rebels 
would  have  of  the  enemy's 
approach  would  be  the  sound 
of  the  firing  of  Eisa  Yunis's 
party,  which  was  to  be  the 
signal  to  advance  towards  the 
road  to  a  spot  it  was  thought 
would  bring  them  in  rear  of 
the  enemy. 

Eisa  Yunis  played  his  part 
well,  and  with  great  skill. 
It  was  what  they  would  have 
done  amongst  themselves,  he 
told  me  afterwards.  The  plan 
worked  well,  and,  helped  by 
the  tremendous  advantage  of 
the  surrounding  circumstances, 
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was  very  nearly  being  totally 
successful.  I  will  tell  the  inci- 
dent as  told  by  the  Officer 
Commanding  the  Government 
forces  in  his  report. 

"  About  four  miles  beyond  where 
Shekan  is  marked  on  the  map,  firing 
was  heard  to  the  right  front,  and 
the  skirmishers  came  running  back, 
saying  they  had  been  fired  on  by 
eight  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
firing  was  heard  square  was  formed, 
a  small  clearing  (or  rather  spot  where 
the  bush  was  less  dense)  enabling 
No.  5  Company  that  was  in  rear  to 
form  company  square  in  echelon  to 
the  leading  square,  with  the  left  of 
its  front  face  touching  the  right  of 
the  rear  face  of  the  leading  square. 
As  after  some  time  nothing  more 
was  seen  or  heard  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  decided  to  resume  the  march, 
but  No.  5  Company  was  ordered  to 
remain  in  position  in  square  until 
the  leading  square  had  resumed  its 
march  formation.  It  was  very 
fortunate  that  this  precaution  was 
taken,  for  hardly  had  the  leading 
square  resumed  its  march  and  No. 
5  Company  was  just  sending  out  its 
flankers  preparatory  to  remounting, 
when  there  was  heard  a  loud  yelling 
on  the  left  rear  and  very  heavy 
firing,  and  the  enemy  had  fired  two 
shots  each  and  were  within  100  yards 
of  No.  5  Company  before  they 
became  visible  to  the  latter,  who 
then  returned  the  fire  vigorously. 
The  leading  companies  rapidly 
reformed  square,  and  a  cross  -  fire 
was  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  the 
enemy,  who  rapidly  became  invisible 
once  more  though  they  continued  to 
fire  for  some  minutes." 

Working  down  through  the 
bush,  on  hearing  Eisa  Yunis's 
party  firing,  towards  the  spot 
we  originally  selected,  but  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  enemy's 
real  position  on  the  road,  we 
had  come  on  his  rear  square 
still  waiting  while  his  front 
square  moved  into  march 
formation.  But  even  then  the 
bush  was  so  thick  that  a  sur- 


prise was  inevitable.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Government  force 
would  have  suffered  very  heavy 
loss  in  actual  warfare.  The 
situation  was  saved,  though 
only  just  saved,  by  the  pre- 
caution taken  by  its  com- 
mander, a  well-known  guards- 
man, making  one  portion  of 
his  force  remain  in  square 
ready  for  action  while  the 
other  mounted  and  resumed  its 
march  formation.  It  is  little 
incidents  like  this  that,  if 
remembered  and  acted  upon 
afterwards,  sometimes  save 
situations  and  lead  on  to  larger 
results.  But  the  greater  lesson 
learnt  from  this  day's  work  is 
that  in  thick  bush  such  as  this 
Camel  Corps  should  not  operate 
if  in  the  vicinity  of  a  resource- 
ful enemy.  If  they  have  to 
move  through  bush  of  its  kind, 
the  camels  should  be  led  by 
the  number  threes,  and  the 
men  work  dismounted. 

Retiring  rapidly  to  their 
camels,  the  rebels  again 
mounted  and  continued  south 
towards  Alloba,  through  the 
thickest  of  bush,  led  by  the 
old  guide,  now  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  proceedings, 
who  whacked  along  his  camel 
on  the  ribs  with  a  borrowed 
whip  of  rhinoceros  hide,  as  if 
the  animal  belonged  to  him 
and  was  not  a  spare  Govern- 
ment remount.  A  small  patrol 
was  left  behind  to  amuse  the 
enemy, — one  British  officer,  we 
heard  afterwards,  was  dis- 
turbed in  a  critical  situation, 
— and  to  keep  the  commander 
of  the  rebel  force  in  touch 
with  the  enemy's  movements 
by  sending  on  continual 
messages. 
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We  arrived  at  Alloba  to- 
wards the  afternoon,  tired,  but 
fit  and  ready  to  make  the  last 
stand  round  the  omdds  village 
in  the  part  to  be  played. 
Alloba  lies  some  miles  north 
of  a  large  watercourse,  the 
Khor  Abu  Habl,  —  almost  a 
mighty  torrent  in  the  rains, — 
which  flows  east  and  loses 
itself  and  disappears  with  all 
its  volume  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season  before  reaching 
the  Nile.  A  branch  khor 
passes  within  a  mile  of  the 
omda's  village.  Magnificent 
green,  tall,  shady  trees  follow 
the  khor,  and  the  wells  lie  in 
its  bed.  The  large  herds  of 
grazing  cattle,  now  increasing 
yearly,  with  their  attendant 
herdsmen,  have  driven  the 
game  to  the  south  -  east,  but 
kudu  remain  all  the  year 
round  in  its  vicinity,  and 
giraffe,  followed  by  hunting, 
roaming  lions,  make  their  way 
north  for  a  short  time  every 
year. 

The  omda's  village  stands 
half  way  up  a  rise,  which 
slopes  down  towards  the 
branch  khor  nearly  a  mile 
away,  giving  a  fair  field  of 
fire.  But  the  village  itself  is 
indefensible,  and  is  under  fire 
from  troops  holding  the  higher 
ground  of  the  rising  slope  in 
rear,  while  held  in  front  by 
troops  advancing  from  the 
khor  bed.  Nevertheless,  we 
entered  the  village  and  bar- 
racked our  camels  in  square 
in  its  centre,  fed  them,  and 
prepared  the  defence — patrols 
being  sent  out  to  watch  all 
the  approaches  and  guard  the 
wells.  Then  for  two  hours, 
with  just  the  four  sentries  on 


the  village  faces,  we  slept  in 
the  shade  of  grass  tukls,  dirty 
and  tired,  with  the  sun  grad- 
ually sinking  and  the  heat  of 
the  day  lessening.  Towards 
sunset  the  men  were  awakened, 
and  became  busy  again  pre- 
paring the  position.  As  even- 
ing fell  mounted  patrols  kept 
coming  in,  reporting  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  who,  after 
a  running  fight  in  which  they 
drove  off  and  nearly  captured 
a  strong  picket  on  the  wells, 
were  reported  to  have  gone 
into  camp  and  zeribaed  up  in 
the  khor  a  mile  away. 

When  night  fell,  large  fires 
were  lit  in  the  village,  and  a 
few  men  were  made  to  expose 
themselves  by  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  between 
them,  while  the  force  silently 
saddled  up  their  camels,  and 
under  cover  of  darkness  moved 
out  of  the  village,  formed 
square,  and  camped  800  yards 
to  the  rear  in  high  grass.  It 
was  hoped  the  enemy  might  be 
deceived  by  the  fires  and  the 
few  moving  soldiers  showing 
up  in  front  of  them,  and  would 
be  led  to  attempt  a  surprise 
by  surrounding  the  village  at 
night,  for  an  attack  at  dawn, 
when  the  rebels  would  fall  on 
them  from  the  rear.  But  the 
Commander  of  the  Government 
troops  was  for  taking  no  risks, 
and  the  plot  led  to  nothing. 
Looking  back  now,  the  rebels 
should  have  attempted  an 
attack  by  night.  Up  till  the 
time  they  had  moved  out  of 
the  village  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  taken  up  a  new  posi- 
tion their  plans  were  good. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
camels,  with  a  small  escort, 
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were  safely  hidden  till  day- 
break. But  the  men  were 
tired,  and  the  route  to  be 
followed  lay  through  tall  spear 
grass  and  dry  haskineet,  a  grass 
which  breaks  up  in  the  clothes 
into  hundreds  of  little  needle- 
like  thorns,  and  here  was  so 
bad  that  it  would  have  made 
the  men's  clothes  for  some  time 
almost  unwearable.  And  with 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  might 
himself  be  led  to  attack,  the 
opportunity  was  allowed  to 
pass.  Early  next  morning  the 
rebels  found  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  were  coming  in 
from  the  north  and  south  to 
assist  the  Government  troops 
against  them.  Only  the  people 
of  the  omda's  village  would 
support  them.  There  in  that 
village  they  decided  to  make 
their  last  stand,  and  filed  back 
into  it  at  sunrise,  barracked  the 
camels  in  the  centre,  and  held 
the  positions  prepared  the  day 
before.  Just  afterwards  the 
enemy  were  seen  dismounted 
and  advancing  on  the  three 
sides,  —  their  company  and 
sectional  flags,  red  and  white, 
black  and  white,  purple,  and 
the  green  standard  of  the 
Officer  Commanding  the  Camel 
Corps,  blowing  out  bravely  in 
the  morning  breeze. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Cut 
off  and  outflanked,  and  far  out- 
numbered, sticking  as  fanatics 
will  to  their  now  untenable 
position  to  the  last,  the  rebel 
force  were  shot  down,  and  the 
village  captured  by  a  final 
charge  led  by  a  V.C.  warrior. 
It  was  a  realistic  situation, 
and  what  one  would  expect  to 
happen  under  true  conditions 
of  this  country. 

VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXV. 


This  ended  the  manoeuvres. 
A  few  valuable  lessons  in 
Camel  Corps  work  had  l^en 
learnt — not  much,  perhaps,  in 
themselves,  but,  combined  with 
the  light  of  other  experiences, 
all  tending  to  assist  and  en- 
lighten those  interested  in  this 
small  branch  of  warfare, — an 
art  in  itself.  No  false  situa- 
tions were  created,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  different  nature  of 
the  two  combatant  forces  no 
unpractical  risks  taken.  And 
although  the  forces  had  con- 
tinually come  into  contact,  the 
air  of  reality  had  been  continued 
to  the  last.  Each  side  had 
acted  as  they  realised  the  sit- 
uation demanded,  advancing  or 
giving  way,  forming  square  or 
attacking. 

Afterwards  we  formed  one 
big  zeribaed  square,  Govern- 
ment and  rebel  troops  com- 
bined, under  the  shady  trees  of 
the  dry  watercourse.  And  the 
khor  rang  with  the  laughter 
and  chatter  of  the  men  of  the 
two  forces,  chaffing  one  another 
over  the  incidents  of  the  past 
few  days ;  while  four  British 
officers  under  a  thick  shady 
haraz  -  tree  lay  in  long,  easy 
camp-chairs,  and  discussed  im- 
partially the  moves  of  the  two 
forces.  Not  the  least  pleased 
was  the  guide,  the  old  Shekan 
warrior,  who  had  been  given  a 
little  more  money  than  the 
amount  he  had  asked  for,  for 
his  three  days'  work.  He  had 
bought  a  pair  of  sandals  and  a 
new  water-skin  at  the  Alloba 
native  market,  and  with  these 
he  came  to  say  good-bye  before 
starting  out  on  his  long  walk 
back  through  the  thirsty  bush  to 
his  village,  past  the  spot  he  had 
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played  a  part  in,  in  the  mass-  him   if   he    knew    why    Hicks 

acre   of  thirty  years   ago,  and  Pasha  had  invaded  his  country, 

where  he  had  lately  shown  the  "  Oh    yes,"    he    said  ;     "  every 

keenness  of  a  youngster  in  the  big    man    wants    to   become  a 

mimic  warfare  we  had  played,  king." 
When  saying  good-bye  I  asked          N.  B.  DE  LANCEY  FORTH. 


A  Z  A  D     G  U  L. 


Azad   Gul,    Orakzai,   was   a 

savage ;  of  that  there  was 
never  the  slightest  doubt, 
although  he  lived  not  four 
miles  from  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  a  British  fron- 
tier -  post.  Grey  -  eyed,  after 
the  manner  of  trans-border 
Pathans,  with  bushy  eyebrows 
and  aquiline  features,  his  dark 
storm-beaten  and  wrinkled  face 
was  surmounted  by  a  wide 
brow,  cut  across  by  a  livid 
scar ;  and  above  lay  a  greasy, 
fusty,  black  skull-cap,  round 
which  a  few  yards  of  un- 
clean pagri  cloth  were,  on  oc- 
casions, untidily  wound.  His 
clothes,  always  the  same,  were 
grey  to  slate  colour,  rough  and 
hairy  to  the  touch,  and  the 
same  pattern  as  those  of  others 
of  his  clan  ;  his  pyjamas  hung 
loose  about  his  calves ;  and  on 
his  feet  were  rope  sandals, 
admirable  footgear  over  the 
slippery  rocks  so  common 
in  the  locality.  Of  medium 
height,  there  was  something 
most  attractive  in  his  free  in- 
dependent bearing  that  marked 
him  superior  to  those  of  Ind 
who,  century  in  and  century 
out,  have  borne  the  invisible 
burden  of  a  conquered  race. 
But  short  though  the  distance, 
those  four  miles  took  measure 
of  a  space  as  far  as  the 
poles  asunder,  for  somewhere 


through  their  middle  lay 
the  invisible  yet  well-known 
frontier  line  that  defined  the 
limit  of  British  administra- 
tion. And  how  much  indeed 
that  meant ;  for  while  on  the 
far  side  lawlessness  and  so- 
called  independence  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  on  the  near 
the  lives  and  property  of  all 
must  be  respected.  Inhab- 
itants of  the  "prickly  hedge" 
might  issue  from  it  at  will 
into  British  territory,  and 
they  daily  did  so  in  order  to 
find  markets  for  the  produce 
of  their  fields  and  poultry- 
yards,  but  on  crossing  the 
line  all  weapons  must  be  dis- 
carded, or  the  bearer  ran  a 
sporting  chance  of  tasting 
British  lead. 

It  was  in  the  troublous  days 
of  1897  that  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Azad  Gul,  and 
the  manner  of  our  introduction 
was  unconventional.  At  the 
moment  he  was  a  sorry,  surly 
looking  prisoner,  roped  to  one 
of  the  escort,  and  handcuffed ; 
and  was  being  pricked  along 
the  stony  path  by  a  bayonet  to 
explain  within  the  post  his 
reason  for  bearing  arms  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  border.  The 
manner  of  his  being  caught 
was  simple.  A  patrol  moving 
from  one  fort  to  another  on 
the  Samana  range  had,  when 
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rounding  a  bend  in  the  path, 
come  unexpectedly  upon  him 
carrying  a  rifle.  He,  seeing 
them,  and  conscious  of  his  sin, 
had  instantly  dived  into  some 
bushes,  hoping  to  win  the 
"  hedge  "  and  safety,  but  in  his 
haste  had  dropped  on  the  track 
his  plaid  and  a  brace  of  chickens. 
The  non  -  commissioned  officer 
of  the  patrol,  knowing  the  ways 
of  Orientals,  sent  on  his  men 
and,  concealing  himself  behind 
a  tree,  waited  for  the  sinner  to 
return  for  his  lost  property. 
Sure  enough  within  the  short 
space  of  three  hours,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  the  villain  of  the 
piece  crept  back,  only  to  fall 
into  the  ambush  so  skilfully 
laid  for  him.  At  our  com- 
ing together  he  was,  it  can 
readily  be  understood,  not  in 
the  best  of  moods,  and  it  was 
not  on  this  occasion  that  we 
became  friends  ;  but  even  then 
he  interested  me  greatly,  so 
refreshingly  original  was  his 
argument  as  to  why  his  be- 
loved rifle  should  not  be  con- 
fiscated. Briefly,  he  had  sold 
his  only  wife,  a  young  and 
unusually  beautiful  girl  accord- 
ing to  local  rumour,  in  order 
to  find  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
this  weapon ;  if  deprived  of  it 
he  would  be  left  with  absolutely 
no  property  to  call  his  own. 
Far  from  being  ashamed  of  his 
manner  of  parting  with  the 
lady  the  ruffian  upheld  the 
transaction,  marvelling  rather 
at  our  stupidity,  for,  with  a 
better  rifle  than  his  enemies, 
could  he  not  secure  as  many 
wives  as  pleased  him  ?  He  had 
only  to  shoot  their  husbands 
or  their  fathers.  The  old,  old 
story  of  the  border, — a  large 


rock,  a  loaded  gun,  unwary 
travellers,  and  the  deed  is 
done!  So  simple  if  the  butcher- 
ing but  be  complete  enough 
and  none  be  left  to  tell  the  tale 
to  others ;  yet,  strange  to  re- 
late, even  within  the  "  hedge  " 
murder  will  out,  and  the 
victim's  relatives  almost  invari- 
ably ascertain  the  facts,  to  re- 
taliate ere  long  in  the  same 
simple  old-time  method. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  when  there  were  doings 
in  the  Toehi  valley,  and 
regiments  not  taking  part  in 
them  were  sick  at  heart  for 
what  they  feared  to  miss.  But 
not  for  long,  as  the  Tochi  was 
in  the  van  of  great  disturb- 
ances and  the  whole  frontier 
was  soon  ablaze  as  it  never 
had  been  known  to  burn  be- 
fore, while  regiment  after  regi- 
ment marched  to  put  the 
furnace  out.  The  Samaria 
range  with  its  chain  of  little 
forts  offered  a  tempting  bait 
to  the  fanatical  Pathan  across 
the  border,  whose  natural  de- 
sire for  blood  was  whetted  by 
the  preaching  of  eloquent 
mullahs,  under  the  green  ban- 
ner of  Islam.  The  attraction  of 
those  little  posts,  visible  on  the 
skyline  from  the  greater  part 
of  invincible  Tirah  and  stand- 
ing on  a  range  that  had  been 
a  possession  of  their  ancestors, 
containing,  moreover,  so  few  of 
the  Sirkar's  troops,  and  Hindus 
at  that,  was  irresistible.  They 
were  a  gift  to  the  faithful  by 
the  only  true  Prophet.  So  one 
day  in  August  the  Orakzai 
lashkars  welled  up  from  the 
Khanki  valley  below,  banners 
aloft  and  tom-toms  beating,  to 
burn  their  boats  of  neutrality 
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by  falling  upon  the  forts, 
although,  save  in  the  case  of 
ill-starred  and  unnecessary l 
Saragarhi,  with  signally  small 
success.  But  the  British  lion, 
which  takes  so  long  to  rouse, 
was  at  last  moved,  and  from 
receiving  blows  we  carried  fire 
and  sword  into  the  virgin  up- 
lands of  Tirah,  blowing  up  de- 
fensive towers,  ringing  walnut 
trees,  and  doling  out  lead  to 
those  who  stayed  to  receive  it. 
The  task  was  properly  done, 
but  the  enemy  took  toll  of  us 
on  more  than  one  occasion ; 
particularly  when  we  forced 
an  entrance  at  the  Chagru 
Kotal  gate  and  stormed  by  a 
frontal  attack  the  precipitous 
position  of  Dargai.  Why  only 
a  frontal  attack  was  made 
the  Lord  alone  can  tell, 
but  common  rumour  amongst 
soldier  men  declared  some 
brilliant  brain  conceived,  by 
illustration,  to  teach  us  all 
how  hills  should  not  be  taken. 
What  part  was  played  by 
Azad  Gul  in  all  this  hurly- 
burly  it  was  never  possible  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy,  but 
from  his  own  lips  I  heard,  after 
our  acquaintance  ripened  on 
the  Samana  in  later  years,  of 
how  he  was  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Dargai  ridge  on  that 
eventful  day  when  many  a 
gallant  soul  fell  to  a  Pathan 
bullet.  He  told  us  how  on  the 
19th  of  October  he  had  climbed 
up  to  the  village  of  that  name 
from  the  Khanki  valley,  at- 
tracted by  the  shooting  on  the 


18th  (when  the  position  was 
captured  by  Sir  Power  Palmer 
and  abandoned),  merely  to  see 
the  fun  and  expecting  to  be 
able  to  take  pot-shots  at  our 
transport  wearily  tailing  down 
on  the  20th  to  Kharuppa;  how 
no  one  on  his  side  expected 
a  ding-dong  struggle  for  the 
ridge.  To  them  it  was  a 

O 

surprise  to  see  the  leading 
battalions  turn  off  the  Kotal 
to  batter  against  the  cliff, 
while  our  impotent  little  seven- 
pounder  mule  guns  spat  lead 
at  them  ineffectively  from  the 
Samana  Suk.  Did  they  suffer 
severely?  No;  the  projectiles 
either  fell  over  the  razor-back 
edge  into  the  valley  beyond  or 
struck  the  cliff  too  low  to  take 
effect.  Indeed  throughout  the 
day  their  casualties  were 
numbered  in  single  figures,  and 
they  only  vacated  the  position 
in  the  afternoon  because  few 
had  ammunition  left.  Unless 
they  went  they  knew  that  the 
turning  movement,  which  those 
experienced  in  war  told  them 
the  Sirkar  always  made,  and 
for  which  they  had  watched 
and  waited  since  daylight, 
would  be  making  itself  felt. 
Its  non-appearance  only  meant 
that  it  was  marching  the  more 
completely  round  them. 

This  frank  confession,  made 
after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
interested  me.  The  man's  sense 
of  humour  and  independence 
always  appealed  to  me  as  did 
his  personality,  for,  although 
most  innocent  of  the  innocents 


1  Unnecessary,  because  it  was  afterwards  found  that  direct  signalling  com- 
munication could  be  obtained  between  Forts  Lockhart  and  Cavagnari  over  the 
Saragarhi  ridge,  by  the  erection  of  a  signalling  tower  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort 
Lockhart. 
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on  our  side  of  the  line,  rumour 
painted  him  the  central  figure 
in  many  a  ghastly  tale  of  blood 
a  few  miles  distant.  His  code 
of  morals  was  no  concern  of 
ours,  and  the  fact  that  he 
carried  his  life  in  his  hand  and 
was  "somebody"  within  the 
"hedge"  made  him  naturally 
attractive  to  those  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  peace.  The  manner 
of  our  coming  together  for  the 
second  time  was  as  follows. 
From  our  side  of  the  border 
we  were  forbidden  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  go  into  tribal  ter- 
ritory, however  great  might  be 
the  excuse.  But  few  rules  are 
not  broken  by  the  subaltern 
when  the  chance  of  sport  neces- 
sitates the  breaking;  and  three 
of  us  youngsters,  hearing  when 
out  chikor  shooting  one  day 
that  two  fine  coveys  had 
swooped  down  some  1500  feet 
the  wrong  side  of  the  line  on 
to  khets  that  encircled  an 
independent  village,  decided 
to  drop  down  after  them 
and  "blow  the  consequences." 
Being  the  senior,  and  aware 
that  on  my  devoted  head  would 
fall  the  consequences — if  any, — 
I  stipulated  that  operations 
should  commence  by  a  surprise 
of  the  village  itself.  If  we 
compelled  the  head  man  to 
accompany  us  our  risks  would 
probably  be  small,  for,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  shot  if  aught 
happened  to  us,  the  young  men 
of  the  village  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  refrain  from 
playful  pots  at  us.  Accordingly 
with  our  escort  of  twenty  rifles 
that  we  were  compelled  always 
to  take  with  us  when  shooting 
at  any  distance  from  the  posts, 
we  quietly  slid  down  to  the 


village  and  demanded  to  see 
the  "lambardar,"  who  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  Azad  Gul, 
whom  I  had  last  met  in  durance 
vile  some  years  before.  Yet, 
though  his  beard  was  greyer 
and  his  face  more  wrinkled,  no 
one  could  mistake  the  cunning 
grey  eyes  looking  out  as  of 
old  from  under  the  bushy 
brows  and  his  inimitable  swash- 
buckler air ;  but  more  import- 
ant than  all  was  the  livid  scar 
across  his  brow.  He  welcomed 
us  with  every  sign  of  hospitality, 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  we  had  come  down  to 
shoot  on  his  ground,  and  bade 
menials  bring  forth  tea  and 
chupatties  whilst  we  rested  on 
a  "charpoy  "  outside  his  house. 
Yes ;  he  would  be  delighted  to 
accompany  us,  but  we  must 
follow  his  instructions  closely, 
for  if  we  strayed  off  his  land 
enemies  would  probably  shoot 
at  us  to  get  him  into  trouble. 
Then  he  sent  for  his  shooting 
things,  which  consisted  of  an 
old  jezail,  the  barrel  being 
replete  with  nails  and  anything 
to  hand,  a  powder-horn,  a 
leather  wallet  with  slugs,  &c., 
and  last  but  by  no  means  least 
a  dried  skin  mask.  This,  he 
explained,  enabled  him  to  get 
within  reach  of  sitting  birds, 
as  they  would  not  recognise 
him  for  a  man.  Certainly 
with  it  on  he  looked  like 
nothing  human.  We  had  ex- 
cellent sport  around  those 
fields,  the  best  of  the  season, 
though  possibly  the  know- 
ledge that  we  were  sucking 
forbidden  fruit  had  no  little  to 
say  to  our  enjoyment.  After 
a  short  time  our  party  sep- 
arated, and  I  found  myself 
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alone  with  Azad  Gul  and  four 
of  our  men :  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  reunite  lest  regrettable 
incidents  occurred,  and  I  was 
considering  the  best  methods 
of  concentration  when  the 
crackle  of  rifle  fire  burst  out  on 
the  spur  below.  Apprehensive 
of  treachery,  I  put  the  muzzle 
of  my  12-bore  into  Azad  Gul's 
back,  gently  inquiring  what 
the  matter  was,  but  instead  of 
a  dive  down  the  khud  as  might 
have  been  expected  he  was 
vastly  amused  at  the  little 
pleasantry,  and  explained  that 
it  was  only  the  usual  scrap 
between  two  neighbouring  vil- 
lages,— that  if  we  would  but 
clamber  up  the  khud  to  a 
higher  point  we  would  be  able 
to  have  a  bird's-eye  view.  For 
half  an  hour  we  were  spectators 
of  quite  a  pretty  little  action, 
which  was  concluded  when  one 
side  admitted  the  loss  of  some 
three  casualties.  But  this  was 
only  an  everyday  incident 
within  the  "hedge,"  where  life 
and  death  are  lawfully  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony. 

I  invited  Azad  Gul  after  this 
to  come  and  see  me  upon  the 
Samana,  where  we  had  many 
a  chat  on  border  customs ;  but 
the  usual  topic  of  conversation 
when  I  had  the  guiding  of  it 
was  the  value  of  human  life, 
which  seemed  so  strangely 
small  among  his  kith  and  kin. 
It  was  interesting  to  endeavour 
to  crawl  into  that  brain  and 
see  what  the  world  looked  like 
from  so  muddy  an  assortment. 
His  opinion  of  justice,  as 
administered  in  British  terri- 
tory, was  poor,  and  he  always 
averred  that  the  penalties  in- 
flicted by  the  late  Abdur 


Rahman  were  preferable  to 
those  of  the  Sirkar.  If,  for 
instance,  a  Pathan  were  caught 
thieving  in  British  territory  he 
was  sent  to  prison  only  to  come 
out  and  thieve  again  ;  the  Amir, 
on  the  other  hand,  cut  off 
their  arms,  which  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily deterrent  effect 
on  others,  with  no  expense  to 
the  State.  His  way  of  pre- 
senting the  Amir's  methods 
made  them  appear  in  the  long- 
run  more  humane  than  ours, 
and  certainly  more  suited  to 
the  Asiatic,  whose  estimate  of 
the  power  of  a  ruler  to  en- 
force obedience  is  most  often 
gauged  by  the  severity  of  his 
punishment.  To  the  man  who 
knows  no  moral  standard  and 
recognises  only  the  eleventh 
commandment,  what  is  im- 
prisonment in  a  civilised  jail 
but  an  education,  a  rest  cure, 
a  sanctuary  perhaps  from  the 
wrath  of  an  injured  husband? 
When  the  hour  to  part  drew 
nigh  neither  of  us  quite  knew 
if  there  would  be  another 
meeting,  for  in  those  parts  it 
is  left  to  the  women  to  die  on 
beds  of  sickness,  and  his  evident 
friendship  with  the  Feringhee 
did  not  add  to  his  popularity 
at  home.  Was  he  turning 
traitor,  informer,  spy  ?  A  swift 
knife-thrust  in  the  back  was  the 
best  remedy  for  such  disease. 

For  a  space  of  months  I 
heard  nothing  of  him,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  and  it  was  there- 
fore some  surprise  to  see  him 
again  one  evening  squatting  as 
of  yore  in  his  usual  place  out- 
side my  quarters.  It  needed 
no  acute  perception  to  recognise 
signs  of  trouble,  for  he  seemed 
uneasy  and  lacking  his  usual 
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confidence.  After  conversing 
of  most  things,  save  what  he 
had  come  to  ascertain,  as  is  the 
manner  of  the  East,  he  in- 
quired what  news  there  was  of 
the  trouble  in  the  50th  Pun- 
jabis then  serving  over -seas 
in  Central  Africa  ;  and  being 
loath  to  believe  that  his 
great  trouble  was  not  common 
property,  pressed  the  point  with 
some  persistency.  Then  he 
told  his  story.  His  son,  a 
Subadar  in  that  regiment, 
had  not  written  to  him  for 
some  months.  A  fortnight 
back  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  Gulab  Shah  of 
his  village,  a  sepoy  in  the 
regiment,  telling  him  of  his 
son's  death  under  the  most 
tragic  circumstances.  The 
Jemadar  and  a  Havildar  of 
the  company,  both  men  of 
a  neighbouring  village,  had 
conspired  together  to  murder 
the  Subadar ;  the  former  pro- 
mising the  latter  briefly  thus : 
"You  kill  the  son  of  Azad 
Gul ;  the  Sahib  will  promote 
me  into  his  vacancy,  and  I 
will  see  that  you  receive  pro- 
motion into  mine."  So  his 
son,  the  Subadar,  was  foully 
murdered,  and  Gulab  Shah  had 
written  post-haste  to  let  the 
news  be  known.  What  did  he 
do  when  he  heard  of  it  ?  He 
took  his  rifle  and  went  towards 
the  village  of  his  enemies,  pray- 
ing every  evening  to  the 
west  that  Mohammad  the 
only  prophet  of  the  true  God 
would  deliver  into  his  hand  the 
accursed  breed  of  those  who 
had  slain  his  first-born  under  a 
foreign  sun.  Might  their  bodies 
be  burnt  to  ashes  in  this  life 
and  their  souls  rot  in  the 


nethermost  hell  of  hells  beyond. 
Might  their  women  folk  be  de- 
filed by  unbelievers  and  their 
offspring  be  crippled  at  birth. 
And  taking  up  his  position 
under  cover  of  darkness,  day 
by  day  he  waited  hidden 
behind  a  rock  beside  the 
track  which  ran  zigzag  down 
from  their  village  to  the  steel 
blue  Khanki  river  below — wait- 
ing for  his  chance.  As  he 
brooded  over  his  wrongs  he 
caressed  the  beloved  rifle  lying 
across  his  knees  and  fondled  in 
his  hands  the  rounds  with  which 
he  would  pay  the  debt.  But 
everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits,  especially  within  the 
"hedge,"  and,  praised  be  Allah, 
after  six  long  days  the  chance 
was  given  him.  A  sound  of 
voices,  and  from  round  a  bend 
into  sight  came  the  Jemadar's 
brother,  wife,  and  his  two 
small  children.  As  the  brother 
walked  along  unsuspectingly, 
rifle  over  his  shoulder,  throw- 
ing now  and  again  a  word  to 
the  woman  behind,  he  gradually 
came  into  line  with  the  back- 
sight and  fore  -  sight  of  that 
murderous  waiting  rifle.  Three 
shots  for  the  man  and  woman 
sufficed  for  the  reckoning ;  why 
waste  lead  over  the  cursed 
spawn,  when  the  knife  was 
best  for  them  ?  Blood,  blood, 
blood,  and  so  the  bloody  busi- 
ness was  accomplished.  A 
stamp  on  the  upturned  face  of 
the  brother  and  then  away  for 
dear  life  up  the  ravine  before 
the  alarmed  village  could  take 
up  the  cry ;  and  safely  to  his 
house  within  his  own  village 
defences.  Then  hearing  nothing 
further  from  Gulab  Shah  or 
the  Government  for  a  month, 
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when  a  favourable  opportunity 
enabled  him  to  leave  bis  bouse, 
be  bad  climbed  up  on  to  the 
Samana  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
To  listen  quietly  to  such 
tales  of  crimson  butchering  was 
all  that  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  do,  so  long  as  the  English 
Government,  fearing  to  take 
over  the  country  and  administer 
it,  decrees  that  such  things  may 
be.  The  bloody  tale  resembled 
the  doings  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  where  tribes  less  civil- 
ised than  Orakzai  and  Afridi 
wear  no  clothes,  and  whose  path 
to  greatness  must  be  paved  with 
the  heads  of  enemies ;  that  of 
the  baby  being  the  ambition 
of  the  brave,  as  to  acquire  it  he 
must  have  had  entry  through 
hostile  outposts  into  the  vil- 
lage itself.  No;  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  trouble  in  the 
50th,  but  would  write  down 
to  their  depot  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  and  would 
communicate  to  him  the  answer 
when  he  carne  again.  At  that 
he  left ;  but  alas !  fate  ruled 
otherwise  than  that  we  should 
meet  again,  for  on  his  way  down 
to  his  village  after  leaving  me 


he  was  in  his  turn  ambushed, 
receiving  in  the  back  a  bullet 
which  started  him  on  that  long, 
long  journey  of  which  he  had 
so  often  spoken  and  on  which 
he  had  sent  so  many  others  to 
travel.  And  perhaps  this  was 
the  best  solution,  for,  to  my 
horror,  information  reached  me 
after  some  weeks  that  no  such 
incident  as  that  related  by 
Gulab  Shah  had  taken  place. 
Why  such  lies  had  been  written 
by  him  to  Azad  Gul  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  ascertain, 
for  he  died  of  scurvy  across  the 
seas  within  a  short  space  of 
months ;  but  residence  in  the 
east  and  long  contact  with  the 
Indian — be  he  from  north  or 
south,  east  or  west — indicated 
the  possibility  of  Azad  Gul 
being  but  a  pawn  in  some  deep- 
laid  scheme  to  injure  the  family 
of  the  Jemadar  or  Havildar. 
There  was  a  woman  in  it  too, 
of  that  we  may  be  certain,  and 
the  seeker  after  truth  would 
probably  have  walked  in  the 
right  direction  had  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  widow  of  Gulab 
Shah. 

DOWHILL. 
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SINCE  the  day  when  fate  had 
shipwrecked  us  at  the  end  of 
the  Temple  Braney  shrubbery, 
and  flung  us,  dripping,  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  M'Rorys,  we 
had  been  the  victims  of  an 
indissoluble  friendship  with 
the  family.  This  fulfilled  it- 
self in  many  ways. 

Gratitude,  what  is  known  as 
Common  Gratitude  (which  is 
merely  a  hollow  compliance 
with  the  voice  of  conscience), 
impelled  us  to  lunch  Mr  and 
Mrs  M'Rory,  heavily  and 
elaborately  (but  without  any 
one  to  meet  them) ;  to  invite 
the  whole  family  to  a  lawn- 
tennis  party  (and  the  whole 
family  came);  and,  at  other 
people's  tennis  parties,  to  fawn 
upon  them  (when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  elude  them). 
It  was  a  despicable  position, 
and  had  I  at  all  foreseen  when 
the  picnic  sank  at  Temple 
Braney  pier  that  the  result 
would  have  been  dinner-parties, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  have 
left  Philippa  to  drown. 

The  intimacies  imposed  by 
Common  Gratitude  had,  under 
the  healing  hand  of  time,  be- 
come less  acute,  and  might, 
indeed,  have  ceased  to  affect 
us,  had  not  fate  again  inter- 
vened and  cemented  the  family 
friendship  in  the  most  public 
way  possible.  There  befell  a 
Harvest  Festival  in  Skebawn 
Church,  with  a  Bishop,  and 
an  Anthem,  and  a  special  col- 
lection. To  it  the  M'Rorys, 


forsaking  their  own  place  of 
worship,  came  in  power ;  and 
my  wife,  very  superfluously, 
indicated  to  Mrs  M'Rory  a  seat 
in  our  pew.  The  pew  is  a 
front  one,  and  Mrs  M'Rory 
became  at  once  a  figure-head 
to  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
— a  buxom  figure-head,  uphol- 
stered tightly  in  royal  blue 
satin,  that  paled  the  ineffectual 
fires  of  the  pulpit  dahlias,  and 
shouted  in  a  terrible  major 
chord  with  the  sunflowers  in 
the  east  window.  She  creaked 
mysteriously  and  rhythmically 
with  every  breath  ;  a  large 
gold  butterfly,  poised  on  an 
invisible  spring,  quivered  and 
glittered  above  her  bonnet.  It 
was  while  waiting  for  the 
service  to  begin  that  Philippa 
was  inspired  to  whisper  to  Mrs 
M'Rory  some  information,  quite 
immaterial,  connected  with  the 
hymns.  The  next  moment  I 
perceived  that  Mrs  M'Rory 's 
butterfly  had  fixed  its  antennae 
into  some  adjunct  of  my  wife's 
hat,  that  was  at  once  dia- 
phanous and  sinewy,  with  the 
result  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  ladies  were  locked  together. 
A  silent  struggle  ensued  ;  the 
butterfly's  grappling-irons  held, 
so  also  did  the  hat-trimming, 
and  Philippa  and  Mrs  M'Rory 
remained  brow  to  brow  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  prolonged  em- 
brace. At  this  point  Philippa 
showed  signs  of  collapse;  she 
said  that  Mrs  M'Rory'a  nose, 
glowing  like  a  ruby  within  two 
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inches  of  her  own,  made  her 
hysterical.  I  affected  uncon- 
sciousness, while  my  soul 
thirsted  for  an  axe  with  which 
to  decapitate  one  or  both  of  the 
combatants,  and  subsequently 
to  run  amok  among  the  con- 
gregation, now,  as  the  poet 
says,  "  abashlessly  abandoned 
to  delight."  The  butterfly's 
vitals  slowly  uncoiled,  and  were 
drawn  out  into  a  single  yet 
indomitable  strand  of  gold 
wire;  the  Bishop  was  immi- 
nent, when  a  female  M'Rory  in 
the  pew  behind  (known  to  The 
Fancy  as  "Larkie")  inter- 
vened with  what  were,  I  believe, 
a  pair  of  manicure  scissors,  and 
the  incident  closed. 

It  was  clear  that  our  blood- 
brotherhood  with  the  M'Rorys 
was  foreordained  and  pre- 
destined. We  evaded  two 
invitations  to  dinner,  but  a 
third  was  inescapable,  even 
though  an  alarming  intimacy 
was  foreshadowed  by  the 
request  that  we  should  come 
"in  a  very  quiet  way." 

"Do  they  expect  us  to 
creep  in  in  tennis  shoes  ? "  I 
demanded. 

"  I  think  it  only  means  a 
black  tie,"  said  Philippa,  with 
the  idea  that  she  was  sooth- 
ing me. 

"If  I  have  to  go  to  a 
M'Rory  Free  -  and  -  Easy,  I 
shall  not  act  as  such,"  I  re- 
turned, slamming  myself  into 
my  dressing-room,  and  drag- 
ging forth  ceremonial  attire. 

As,  with  a  docility  that  I 
was  far  from  feeling,  I  followed 
my  wife  into  the  drawing- 
room  at  Temple  Braney,  and 
surveyed  the  semicircle  of 
M'Rorys  and  unknown  nota- 


bilities (summarised  as  "Friends 
from  Dublin")  that  silently 
awaited  us,  I  felt  that  neither 
freedom  nor  ease  would  be 
my  lot.  But  few  things  in 
life  are  quite  as  bad  as  one 
expects  them  to  be, — always 
excepting  sea-sickness.  In  its 
dreary  circuit  of  the  room, 
my  eye  met  that  of  my  old 
friend  Miss  Bobby  Bennett, 
of  the  Curranhilty  Hunt, 
niece  of  its  Master,  and  con- 
sultant and  referee  in  all  its 
affairs.  My  friendship  with 
Miss  Bennett  was  of  an  ideal 
nature ;  when  we  met,  which 
was  seldom,  we  were  delighted 
to  see  one  another;  in  the 
intervals  we  forgot  one  another 
with,  I  felt  sure,  an  equal  com- 
pleteness. Her  social  orbit  was 
incalculable ;  she  resembled  a 
fox  of  whom  I  heard  an  earth- 
stopper  say  that  you  "couldn't 
tell  any  certain  place  where  he 
wouldn't  puck  out."  Whether 
it  was  at  Punchestown,  or  at 
a  Skebawn  Parish  tea,  or 
judging  cakes  and  crochet  at 
an  Agricultural  Show,  wher- 
ever she  appeared  it  was  with 
the  same  air  of  being  on  top  of 
the  situation  and  of  extracting 
the  utmost  from  it. 

To  me  befell  the  onerous 
task  of  taking  the  Lady  of  the 
House  in  to  dinner,  but  upon 
my  other  hand  sat  Miss  Ben- 
nett (squired  by  a  Friend  from 
Dublin  of  apparently  neglig- 
ible quality),  and  before  I  had 
recovered  from  the  soup  —  a 
hell- broth  of  liquid  mustard 
that  called  itself  mulligatawny 
— I  found  that  to  concentrate 
upon  her  was  no  more  than 
was  expected  of  me  by  both 
ladies.  Mrs  M'Rory 's  energies 
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were  indeed  fully  engrossed 
by  the  marshalling  of  a  drove 
of  heated  females,  who  hurried 
stertorously  and  spasmodic- 
ally round  the  table,  driven 
as  leaves  before  the  wind 
by  fierce  signals  from  their 
trainer.  Opposite  to  me  sat 
that  daughter  of  the  house 
whose  manicure  scissors  had 
terminated  the  painful  episode 
of  the  butterfly.  I  had  always 
maintained  that  she  was  the 
prettiest  of  the  M'Rorys,  and 
it  was  evident  that  Irving,  the 
new  District  Inspector  of  R.I.C., 
who  sat  beside  her,  shared  my 
opinion.  He  was  a  serious, 
lanky  young  man,  and  at  such 
moments  as  he  found  himself 
deprived  of  Miss  M'Rory's  ex- 
clusive attention,  he  accepted 
no  alternative,  and  devoted 
himself  austerely  to  his  food. 

Miss  Bennett's  intention  was, 
I  presently  discovered,  to  hunt 
with  Flurry  Kuox's  hounds  on 
the  following  day :  she  had 
brought  over  a  horse,  and  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  her 
secondary  intention  was  to  re- 
turn without  it. 

"  Larkie  M'Rory's  going  to 
take  up  hunting,"  she  said  in 
her  low  swift  voice.  "  The  new 
D.I.  hunts,  you  know  !  " 

Miss  Bennett's  astute  grey 
eyes  rested  upon  the  young 
lady  in  question,  and  returned 
to  me  laden  with  inference. 

"He's  got  a  horse  from  a 
farmer  for  her  to  ride  to- 
morrow— goodness  knows  what 
sort  of  a  brute  it  is ! — I  hope 
she  won't  break  her  neck. 
She's  the  best  of  the  lot.  If 
the  old  man  had  sense  he'd  buy 
my  mare  for  her — he's  full  of 
money,  —  and  I'd  let  her  go 


cheap,  too,  as  I  have  a  young 
one  coming  on." 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
I  have  never  known  Miss 
Bennett's  stable  composed  of 
anything  save  old  ones  to  go 
cheap  and  young  ones  coming 
on.  I  asked  her  what  she 
would  give  me  if  I  didn't  tell 
Mr  M'Rory  that  her  mare  was 
touched  in  the  wind. 

"  I'll  give  you  in  charge  for 
defamation  of  character  !  "  re- 
plied Miss  Bennett,  with  speed 
comparable  only  to  the  dart  of 
an  ant-eater's  tongue.  "Any- 
thing else  you'd  like  to  know  ? 
But  look  at  Larkie  now,  I  ask 
of  you  !  Quick  !  " 

I  did  as  desired,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Miss 
M'Rory  in  the  act  of  putting  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  Mr  Irving's 
champagne,  what  time  he  was 
engaged  in  repulsing  one  of 
Mrs  M'Rory's  band  of  flam- 
ing ministers,  who,  with  head 
averted  in  consultation  with  a 
collaborator,  was  continuously 
offering  him  melted  butter,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  he 
had,  at  the  moment,  nothing 
in  front  of  him  but  the  table- 
cloth. 

"  There's  Miss  Larkie's  Dub- 
lin manners  for  you  !  "  said 
Miss  Bennett,  and  passed  on 
to  other  themes. 

I  should  say  theme,  because, 
speaking  broadly,  Miss  Bennett 
had  but  one,  and  all  roads 
sooner  or  later  led  to  it.  Dur- 
ing the  slow  progress  of  the 
meal  I  was  brought  up  to 
date  in  the  inner  gossip  of  the 
Curranhilty  country.  I  learned 
that  Mrs  Albert  Dougherty 
had  taken  to  riding  astride 
because  she  thought  it  was 
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smart,  ami  it  was  nothing  but 
the  grab  she  got  of  the  nose- 
band that  saved  her  from 
coming  off  every  time  she  came 
down  a  drop.  I  asked  for  that 
Mr  Tomsy  Flood  whose  career 
had  twice,  at  vital  points,  been 
intersected  by  me. 

"Ah,  poor  Tomsy  !  He  took 
to  this,  y'kiiow,"  Miss  Bennett 
slightly  jerked  her  little  finger, 
"  arid  he  wouldn't  ride  a  donkey 
over  a  sod  of  turf.  They  sent 
him  out  to  South  Africa,  to  an 
ostrich  farm,  and  when  the 
people  found  he  couldn't  ride 
they  put  him  into  bed  with  a 
setting  of  ostrich  eggs  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  he  did  that 
grand,  till  someone  gave  him 
a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  he  got 
rather  lively  and  broke  all  the 
eggs !  They  say  it's  a  lay- 
preacher  he's  going  to  be 
now!" 

Across  a  dish  of  potatoes, 
thrust  at  me  for  the  fourth 
time,  I  told  Miss  Bennett  that 
it  was  all  her  fault,  and  that 
she  had  been  very  unkind  to 
Tomsy  Flood.  Miss  Bennett 
gave  me  a  look  that  showed 
me  what  she  still  could  do  if 
she  liked,  and  replied  that  she 
supposed  I  was  sorry  that  she 
hadn't  gone  to  South  Africa 
with  him. 

"  I  suppose  we'll  all  be  going 
there  soon,"  she  went  on. 
"Uncle  says  if  Home  Rule 

*/ 

comes  there  won't  be  a  fox  or 
a  Protestant  left  in  Ireland  in 
ten  years'  time ;  and  he  said, 
what's  more,  that  if  he  had  to 
choose  it  mightn't  be  the  Pro- 
testants he'd  keep  !  But  that 
was  because  the  Dissenting 
Minister's  wife  sent  in  a  claim 
of  five  pounds  to  the  Fowl  Fund, 


and  said  she'd  put  down  poison 
if  she  didn't  get  it." 

Not  thus  did  Philippa  and 
old  M'Rory,  at  their  end  of  the 
table,  fleet  the  time  away.  Old 
M'ltory,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
spoke  not  at  all,  but  played 
tunes  with  his  fingers  on  the 
tablecloth,  or  preoccupied  him- 
self with  what  seemed  to  be  an 
endeavour  to  plait  his  beard 
into  a  point.  On  my  wife's 
other  hand  was  an  unknown 
gentleman,  with  rosy  cheeks,  a 
raven  moustache,  and  a  bald 
head,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  solace  her  isolation  with 
facetious  stories,  garnished 
with  free  and  varied  gestures 
with  his  knife,  suggestive  of 
s  word -practice,  all  concluding 
alike  in  convulsive  tenor  laugh- 
ter. I  was  aware,  not  un- 
pleasantly, that  Philippa  was 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
M'Rory  bean-feast. 

When  at  length  my  wife's 
release  was  earned,  and  the 
ladies  had  rustled  from  the 
room  in  her  wake,  with  all  the 
conscious  majesty  of  the  Mantle 
Department,  I  attempted  some 
conversation  with  my  host,  but 
found  that  it  was  more  con- 
siderate to  leave  him  to  devour 
unmolested  the  crystallised 
fruits  and  chocolates  that  were 
not,  I  felt  quite  sure,  provided 
by  Mrs  M'Kory  for  the  Master 
of  the  House.  I  retired  upon 
the  D.I.,  my  opinion  of  whom 
had  risen  since  I  saw  him 
swallow  his  salted  champagne 
without  a  change  of  counten- 
ance. That  he  addressed  me 
as  "  Sir "  was  painful,  but  at 
about  my  age  these  shocks 
have  to  be  expected,  and  are 
in  the  same  category  as  lum- 
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bago,  and  what  my  dentist 
delicately  alludes  to  as  "  den- 
tures." 

The  young  District  Inspector 
of  Irish  Constabulary  has  wis- 
dom beyond  his  years :  we 
talked  profoundly  of  the  state 
of  the  country  until  the  small 
voice  of  old  M'Rory  inter- 
rupted us. 

"Major,"  it  said,  "if  you 
have  enough  drink  taken  we 
might  join  the  ladies." 

Most  of  the  other  gallants 
had  already  preceded  us,  and 
as  I  crossed  the  hall  I  heard 
the  measured  pounding  of  a 
waltz  on  the  piano :  it  created 
an  impulse,  almost  as  uncon- 
trollable as  that  of  Spurius 
Lartius  and  Herminius,  to 
dart  back  to  the  dining-room. 

"That's  the  way  with 
them  every  night,"  said  old 
M'Rory  dispassionately.  "They 
mightn't  go  to  bed  now  at 
all." 

Old  M'Rory  had  a  shadowy 
and  imperceptible  quality  that  is 
not  unusual  in  small  fathers  of 
large  families  ;  it  always  struck 
me  that  he  understood  very 
thoroughly  the  privileges  of  the 
neglected,  and  pursued  an  un- 
noticed, peaceful,  and  observ- 
ant path  of  his  own  in  the 
background.  I  watched  him 
creep  away  in  his  furtive, 
stupefied  manner,  like  a  partly- 
chloroformed  ferret.  "  '  Oh, 
well  is  thee,  thou  art  asleep ! ' 
— or  soon  will  be,"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  I  turned  my  back  on 
him  and  faced  the  music. 

I  was  immediately  gratified 
by  the  spectacle  of  Philippa, 
clasped  to  the  heart  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  kind 
to  her  at  dinner,  and  moving 


with  him  in  slow  and  crab-like 
sidlings  round  the  carpet.  Her 
eyes  met  mine  with  passionate 
appeal ;  they  reminded  me  of 
those  of  her  own  fox-terrier, 
Minx,  when  compelled  to  waltz 
with  my  younger  son. 

The  furniture  and  the  elder 
ladies  had  been  piled  up  in 
corners,  and  the  dancing  ele- 
ment had  been  reinforced  by 
a  gang  of  lesser  M'Rorys  and 
their  congeners,  beings  who  had 
not  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  at  the  high  table.  Im- 
mured behind  the  upright 
piano  sat  Mrs  M'Rory,  thump- 
ing out  the  time-honoured 
"Blue  Danube  "  with  the  plod- 
ding rhythm  of  the  omnibus 
horse.  I  furtively  looked  at 
my  watch ;  we  had  dined  at 
7.30,  and  it  was  now  but  a 
quarter  to  ten  o'clock.  Not  for 
half  an  hour  could  we  in 
decency  withdraw,  and,  finding 
myself  at  the  moment  beside 
Miss  Larkie  M'Rory,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  do  no  less 
than  invite  her  to  take  the 
carpet  with  me. 

I  am  aware  that  my  dancing 
is  that  of  ten  years  ago,  which 
places  it  in  the  same  scrap-heap 
class  as  a  battleship  of  that 
date,  but  Miss  M'Rory  told  me 
that  she  preferred  it,  and  that 
it  exactly  suited  her  step.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  describe 
the  way  of  a  bird  in  the  air  as 
to  define  Miss  M'Rory 's  step ; 
scrap-heap  or  no,  it  made  me 
feel  that  I  walked  the  carpet 
like  a  thing  of  life.  We  were 
occasionally  wrecked  upon  reefs 
of  huddled  furniture,  and  we 
sustained  a  collision  or  two  of 
first  -  rate  magnitude  :  after 
these  episodes  my  partner 
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imperceptibly  steered  me  to  a 
corner,  in  which  I  leaned 
heavily  against  whatever  was 
most  stable,  and  tried  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  room  was 
rocking  and  the  walls  were 
waving,  and  that  it  was  at 
least  two  years  since  1  had 
exceeded  in  this  way. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  in- 
tervals that  Miss  M'Rory  told 
me  that  she  was  going  hunting 
next  day,  and  that  he  —  her 
long  hazel-grey  eyes  indicated 
Mr  Irving,  now  slowly  and 
showily  moving  a  partner  about 
the  room — had  got  a  horse  for 
her  to  ride,  and  she  had  never 
hunted  before.  She  hoped  to 
goodness  she  wouldn't  fall  off, 
and  (here  she  dealt  me  the 
fraction  of  a  glance)  she  hoped 
I'd  pick  her  up  now  and  again. 
I  said  that  the  two  wishes 
were  incompatible,  to  which 
she  replied  that  she  didn't 
know  what  incompatible  meant; 
and  I  told  her  to  ask  Mr  Irving 
whether  he  had  found  that 
salt  and  champagne  were  com- 
patible. 

"I  thought  you  only  wore 
that  old  eyeglass  for  show," 
replied  Miss  M'Rory  softly,  and 
again  looked  up  at  me  from 
under  her  upcurled  Irish  eye- 
lashes ;  "it  was  out  of  spite  he 
drank  it !  A  girl  did  that  to 
my  brother  Curly  at  a  dance, 
and  he  poured  it  down  her 
back." 

"I  think  Mr  Irving  treated 
you  better  than  you  deserved," 
I  replied  paternally,  adven- 
turing once  more  into  the  tide 
of  dancers. 

When,  some  five  minutes 
afterwards,  I  resigned  my 
partner  to  Irving  D.I.,  I  felt 


that  honour  had  been  satisfied, 
and  that  it  was  now  possible 
to  leave  the  revel.  But  in  this 
I  found  that  I  had  reckoned, 
not  so  much  without  my  host, 
as  without  my  fellow -guest. 
Philippa,  to  my  just  indig- 
nation, had  blossomed  into  the 
success  of  the  evening.  Having 
disposed  of  the  kind  -  hearted 
gentleman  (with  the  pink 
cheeks  and  the  black  mous- 
tache), she  was  immediately 
claimed  by  Mr  De  Lacey 
M'Rory,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house,  and  with  him  exhibited 
a  proficiency  in  the  latest 
variant  of  the  waltz  that  she 
had  hitherto  concealed  from 
me.  The  music,  like  the  un- 
seen orchestra  of  a  merry-go- 
round,  was  practically  con- 
tinuous. Scuffles  took  place  at 
intervals  behind  the  upright 
piano,  during  which  music- 
books  fell  heavily  upon  the 
keys,  and  one  gathered  that  a 
change  of  artist  was  taking 
place,  but  the  fundamental 
banging  of  the  bass  was  main- 
tained, and  the  dancing  ceased 
not.  The  efforts  of  the 
musicians  were  presently  rein- 
forced by  a  young  lady  in 
blue,  who  supplied  a  shrill  and 
gibbering  obligato  upon  a  be- 
ribboned  mandoline,  and  even, 
at  some  passionate  moments, 
added  her  voice  to  the  en- 
semble. 

"  Will  this  go  on  much 
longer  ?  "  I  asked  of  Miss  Ben- 
nett, with  whom  I  had  with- 
drawn to  the  asylum  of  a  bow 
window. 

"D'ye  mean  Miss  Cooney 
O'Rattigan  and  her  mando- 
line ? "  replied  Miss  Bennett. 
"  I  can  tell  you  it  was  twice 
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worse  this  afternoon  when  she 
was  singing  Italian  to  it.  I 
never  stayed  here  before,  and 
please  goodness  I  never  will 
again ;  the  wardrobe  in  my 
room  is  crammed  with  Mrs 
M'Rory's  summer  clothes,  and 
the  chest  of  drawers  is  full  of 
apples !  Ah,  but  after  all," 
went  on  Miss  Bennett  largely, 
"  what  can  you  expect  from  a 
cob  but  a  kick  ?  Didn't  Tomsy 
Flood  find  a  collection  of  empty 
soda-water  bottles  in  his  bed 
the  time  he  stayed  here  for  the 
wedding,  when  you  found  him 
stitched  up  in  the  feather 
bed ! " 

I  said  that  the  soda-water 
bottles  had  probably  prepared 
him  for  the  ostrich  eggs,  and 
Miss  Bennett  asked  me  if  it 
were  true  that  I  had  once 
found  a  nest  of  young  mice  in 
the  foot  of  my  bed  at  Aussolas, 
because  that  was  the  story  she 
had  heard.  I  was  able  to 
assure  her  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  been  kittens,  and 
passing  from  these  pleasing 
reminiscences  I  asked  her  to 
come  forth  and  smoke  a  cigar- 
ette in  the  hall  with  me,  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  farther  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  the 
motor.  I  have  a  sincere  re- 
gard for  Miss  Bennett,  but  her 
dancing  is  a  serious  matter, 
with  a  Cromwellian  quality  in 
it,  suggestive  of  jack-boots  and 
the  march  of  great  events. 

The  cigarettes  were  consola- 
tory, and  the  two  basket-chairs 
by  the  fire  in  the  back-hall 
were  sufficiently  comfortable ; 
but  the  prospect  of  home  burned 
like  a  beacon  before  me.  The 
clock  struck  eleven. 

"  They're      only     beginning 


now ! "  said  Miss  Bennett,  in- 
terpreting without  resentment 
my  glance  at  it.  "Last  night 
it  was  near  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  they  had  high 
tea,  and  then  they  took  to 
singing  songs,  and  playing  '  Are 
you  there,  Mike  ? '  and  cock- 
fighting." 

I  rose  hastily,  and  began  to 
search  for  my  overcoat  and 
cap,  prepared  to  plunge  into 
the  frosty  night,  when  Miss 
Bennett  offered  to  show  me  a 
short  way  through  the  house 
to  the  stable-yard,  where  I  had 
left  the  car. 

"  I  slipped  out  that  way 
after  dinner,"  she  said,  picking 
up  a  fur-lined  cloak  and  wrap- 
ping it  about  her.  "  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  the  mare  had 
a  second  rug  on  her  this  cold 
night." 

I  followed  Miss  Bennett 
through  a  wheezy  swing-door ; 
a  flagged  passage  stretched  like 
a  tunnel  before  us,  lighted  by 
a  solitary  candle  planted  in  its 
own  grease  in  a  window.  A 
long  battle  -  line  of  bicycles 
occupied  one  side  of  the  pass- 
age ;  there  were  doors,  pad- 
locked and  cobwebbed,  on  the 
other.  A  ragged  baize  door  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  opened 
into  darkness  that  smelt  of 
rat-holes,  and  was  patched  by 
a  square  or  two  of  moonlight. 

"This  is  a  sort  of  a  lobby," 
said  Miss  Bennett.  "  Mind  ! 
There's  a  mangle  there — and 
there  are  oars  on  the  floor 
somewhere ' ' 

As  she  spoke  I  was  aware  of 
a  distant  humming  noise,  like 
bees  in  a  chimney. 

"  That  sounds  uncommonly 
like  a  motor ! "  I  said. 
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"That's  only  the  boiler," 
replied  Miss  Bennett ;  "  we're 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
here." 

She  advanced  with  confi- 
dence, and  flung  open  a  door. 
A  most  startling  vista  was  re- 
vealed of  a  lighted  room  with 
several  beds  in  it.  Children's 
faces,  swelled  and  scarlet, 
loomed  at  us  from  the  pillows, 
and  an  old  woman,  with  bare 
feet  and  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
stood  transfixed,  with  a  kettle 
in  one  hand  and  a  tumbler  in 
the  other. 

Miss  Bennett  swiftly  closed 
the  door  upon  the  vision. 

"  My  gracious  heavens  !  "  she 
whispered,  "what  on  earth 
children  are  those  ?  I'm  sure 
it's  mumps  they  have,  whoever 
they  are  !  And  how  secret  the 
M'Rorys  kept  it ! — and  did  you 
see  it  was  punch  the  old  woman 
was  giving  them  ?  " 

"We  might  have  asked  her 
the  way  to  the  yard,"  I  said, 
inwardly  resolving  to  tell 
Philippa  it  was  scarlatina ; 
"  and  she  might  have  given  us 
a  light." 

"  It  was  this  door  I  should 
have  tried,"  said  my  guide, 
opening  another  with  consider- 
able circumspection. 

Sounds  of  hilarity  immedi- 
ately travelled  to  us  along  a 
passage ;  I  followed  Miss  Ben- 
nett, feeling  much  as  if  I  were 
being  led  by  a  detective  into 
Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  A 
square  of  light  in  the  wall  in- 
dicated one  of  those  inner 
windows  that  are  supposed  to 
give  light  mutually  to  room 
and  passage,  and  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  architect's 
confession  of  defeat.  Farther 


on  a  door  was  open,  and 
screams  of  laughter  and  sing- 
ing proceeded  from  it.  I  admit, 
without  hesitation,  that  we 
looked  in  at  the  window,  and 
thus  obtained  a  full  and  suffic- 
ing view  of  the  vie  intime  of 
the  Temple  Braney  kitchen. 
A  fat  female,  obviously  the 
cook,  was  seated  in  the  midst 
of  a  remarkably  lively  crowd 
of  fellow-retainers  and  camp- 
followers,  thumping  with  mass- 
ive knuckles  on  a  frying-pan, 
as  though  it  were  a  banjo,  and 
squalling  to  it  something  in  an 
unknown  tongue. 

"She's  taking  off  Miss 
Cooney  O'Rattigan ! "  hissed 
Miss  Bennett,  in  ecstasy. 
"She's  singing  Italian,  by  way 
of !  And  look  at  those  two 
brats  of  boys,  Vincent  and 
Harold,  that  should  have  been 
in  their  beds  two  hours  ago  !  " 

Masters  Vincent  and  Harold 
M'Rory  were  having  the  time 
of  their  lives.  One  of  them, 
seated  on  the  table,  was  shovel- 
ling tipsy-cake  into  his  ample 
mouth  with  a  kitchen  spoon  ; 
the  other  was  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette, and  capering  to  the  squalls 
of  the  cook. 

As  noiselessly  as  two  bats 
Miss  Bennett  and  I  flitted  past 
the  open  door,  but  a  silence 
fell,  with  a  unanimity  that 
would  have  done  credit  to 
any  orchestra. 

"  They  saw  us  !  "  said  Miss 
Bennett,  scudding  on,  "but 
we'll  not  tell  on  them — the 
creatures ! " 

An  icy  draught  apprised  us 
of  an  open  door,  and  through 
it  we  escaped  at  length  from 
the  nightmare  purlieus  of  the 
house  into  the  yard,  an  im- 
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mense  quadrangle,  where  moon- 
light and  black  shadows  op- 
posed one  another  in  a  silence 
that  was  as  severe  as  they. 
Temple  Braney  House  and  its 
yard  dated  from  what  may 
be  called  the  Stone  Age  in 
Ireland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when 
money  was  plenty  and  labour 
cheap,  and  the  Barons  of 
Temple  Braney,  now  existent 
only  in  guide-books,  built,  as 
they  lived,  on  the  generous 
scale. 

We  crossed  the  yard  to  the 
coach-house  in  which  I  had 
left  my  motor :  its  tall  arched 
doorway  was  like  the  mouth  of 
a  cave,  and  I  struck  a  match. 
It  illuminated  a  mowing- 
machine,  a  motor-bicycle,  and 
a  flying  cat.  But  not  my  car. 
The  first  moment  of  bewilder- 
ment was  closed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  my  fingers  by  the 
match. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  here 
you  left  it?"  said  Miss  Ben- 
nett, with  a  fatuity  of  which  I 
had  not  believed  her  capable. 

The  presence  of  a  lady  was 
no  doubt  a  salutary  restraint, 
but  as  I  went  forth  into  the 
yard  again,  I  felt  as  though 
the  things  I  had  to  leave 
unsaid  would  break  out  all 
over  me  like  prickly  heat. 

"It's  the  medical  student 
one,"  said  Miss  Bennett  with 
certainty,  "  the  one  that  owns 
the  motor-bike." 

The  yard  and  the  moonlight 
did  not  receive  this  statement 
with  a  more  profound  silence 
than  I. 

"I'm  sure  he  won't  do  it 
any  harm,"  she  went  on, 
making  the  elementary  mis- 
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take  of  applying  superficial 
salves  to  a  wound  whose 
depths  she  was  incapable  of 
estimating.  "He's  very  good 
about  machinery, — maybe  it's 
only  round  to  the  front -door 
he  took  it." 

As  Miss  Bennett  offered 
these  consolations  I  saw  two 
small  figures  creep  from  the 
shadows  of  the  house.  Their 
white  collars  shone  in  the 
moonlight,  and,  recognising 
them  as  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  inveterate  clan  of 
M'Eory,  I  hailed  them  in  a 
roar  that  revealed  very  ef- 
fectively the  extent  of  my 
indignation.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise me  that  the  pair,  in 
response  to  this,  darted  out  of 
the  yard  gate  with  the  speed 
of  a  pair  of  minnows  in  a 
stream. 

I  pursued,  not  with  any 
hope  of  overtaking  them,  but 
because  they  were  the  only 
clue  available,  and  in  my 
wake,  over  the  frosty  ground, 
in  her  satin  shoes,  followed 
that  sound  sportswoman,  Miss 
Bennett. 

The  route  from  the  stable- 
yard  to  the  front  of  Temple 
Braney  House  is  a  long  and 
circuitous  one,  that  skirts  a 
plantation  of  evergreens.  At 
the  first  bend  the  moonlight 
displayed  the  track  of  a  tyre 
in  the  grass ;  at  the  next  bend, 
where  the  edge  was  higher,  a 
similar  economy  of  curve  had 
been  effected,  and  that  the  in- 
cident had  been  of  a  fairly 
momentous  nature  was  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstance 
that  the  tail  lamp  was  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  drive.  It 
was  as  I  picked  it  up  that  I 
2A 
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heard  a  familiar  humming  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hall  door. 

"  He  didn't  go  so  far  after 
all,"  said  Miss  Bennett,  some- 
what blown,  but  holding  her 
own,  in  spite  of  the  satin 
shoes. 

I  turned  the  last  corner  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  and  saw 
the  dignified  Georgian  fagade 
of  the  house,  pale  and  placid  in 
the  moonlight ;  through  the 
open  hall-door  a  shaft  of  yellow 
light  fell  on  the  ground.  The 
car  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
yet  somewhere,  close  at  hand, 
the  engine  throbbed  and 
drummed  to  me, — a  cri  de 
cceur,  as  I  felt  it,  calling  to  me 
through  the  accursed  jingle  of 
the  piano  that  proceeded  from 
the  open  door. 

"Where  the  devil ?"  I 

began. 

Even  as  I  spoke  I  descried 
the  car.  It  was  engaged,  appar- 
ently, in  forcing  its  way  into 
the  shrubbery  that  screened  one 
end  of  the  house.  The  bonnet 
was  buried  in  a  holly  bush, 
the  engine  was  working,  slowly 
but  industriously.  The  lamps 
were  not  lighted,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  it. 

"  Those  two  imps  made  good 
use  of  their  legs,  never  fear 
them  !  "  puffed  Miss  Bennett ; 
"the  'cuteness  of  them — cutting 
away  to  warn  the  brother !  " 

"  What's  this  confounded 
thing  ?  "  I  said  fiercely,  snatch- 
ing at  something  that  was 
caught  in  the  handle  of  the 
brake. 

Miss  Bennett  snatched  it  in 
her  turn,  and  held  it  up  in  the 
moonlight,  while  I  stilled  the 
fever  of  the  engine. 

"  Dublin  for  ever  !  "  she  ex- 


claimed. "What  is  it  but  the 
streamers  off  Miss  Cooney's 
mandoline  !  There's  the  spoils 
of  war  for  you !  And  it's  all 
the  spoils  you'll  get — the  whole 
pack  of  them's  hid  in  the  house 
by  now ! " 

From  an  unlighted  window 
over  the  hall  -  door  a  voice 
added  itself  to  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"God  help  the  house  that 
holds  them !  "  it  said,  address- 
ing the  universe. 

The  window  was  closed. 

"That's  old  M'Rory  !  "  said 
Miss  Bennett  in  a  horrified 
whisper. 

Again  I  thought  of  China- 
town, sleepless,  incalculable, 
with  its  infinite  capacity  for 
sheltering  the  criminal. 

«_But,  darling,"  said  Philip- 
pa,  some  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  as  we  proceeded  down 
the  avenue  in  the  vaulted  dark- 
ness of  the  beech-trees  (and  I 
at  once  realised  that  she  had 
undertaken  the  case  for  the 
defence),  "  you've  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  took  the  car 
any  farther  than  the  hall-door." 

"It  is  the  last  time  that  it 
will  be  taken  to  that  hall-door," 
I  replied,  going  dead  slow, 
with  my  head  over  the  side  of 
the  car,  listening  to  unfamiliar 
sounds  in  its  interior, — sounds 
that  did  not  suggest  health. 
"I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  of  your  young  friends 
went  on  the  trip " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Philip- 
pa,  pityingly,  "  I  ask  you  if  it 
is  likely  that  there  would  have 
been  more  than  two,  when  one 
of  them  was  the  lady  with  the 
mandoline !  And,"  she  pro- 
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oeeded  with  oat-like  sweetness, 
"I  did  not  perceive  that  you 
took  a  party  with  you  when 
you  retired  to  the  hall  with 
your  old  friend  Miss  Bennett, 
and  left  me  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  the  mob  for  about 
an  hour ! " 

"  Whether  there  were  two  or 
twenty  -  two  of  them  in  the 
car,"  I  said,  treating  this  red 
herring  with  suitable  con- 
tempt, "  I've  done  with  your 
M'Rorys ! " 

I  was,  very  appropriately, 
in  the  act  of  passing  through 
the  Temple  Braney  entrance 
gates  as  I  made  this  pronounce- 
ment, and  it  was  the  climax 
of  many  outrages  that  the 
steering-gear,  shaken  by  heaven 
knows  what  impacts  and 
brutalities,  should  suddenly 
have  played  me  false.  The  car 
swerved  in  her  course — fortun- 
ately a  slow  one — and  laid  her 
bonnet  impulsively  against  the 
Temple  Braney  gate-pillar,  as 
against  a  loved  one's  shoulder. 

As  we  regained  our  com- 
posure two  tall  forms  appeared 
in  the  light  of  the  head  lamps, 
and  one  of  them  held  up  his 
hand.  I  recognised  a  police 
patrol. 

"  That's  the  oar  right 
enough,"  said  one  of  them. 
He  advanced  to  my  side.  "I 
want  your  name,  please.  I 
summons  you  for  furious  driv- 


ing on  the  high  road,  without 
lights,  a  while  ago,  and  refusing 
to  stop  when  called  on  to  do  so. 
Go  round  and  take  the  number, 
M'Caffery." 

When,  a  few  days  later,  the 
story  flowed  over  and  ran  about 
the  country,  some  things  that 
were  both  new  and  interesting 
came  to  my  ears. 

Flurry  Knox  said  that  Bobby 
Bennett  had  sold  me  her  old 
mare  by  moonlight  in  the 
Temple  Braney  yard,  and  it 
was  a  great  credit  to  old 
M'Rory's  champagne. 

Mrs  Knox,  of  Aussolas,  was 
told  that  I  had  taken  Mrs 
M'Hory  for  a  run  in  the  car  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
on  hearing  it  said  "  De  gustibus 
non  est  disputandum." 

Someone,  unknown,  repeated 
this  to  Mrs  M'Rory,  and  told 
her  that  it  meant  "  You  can- 
not touch  pitch  without  being 
disgusted." 

Mrs  Cadogan,  my  cook,  re- 
ported to  Philippa  that  the  boy 
who  drove  the  bread-cart  said 
that  it  was  what  the  people  on 
the  roads  were  saying  that  the 
Major  was  to  be  fined  ten 
pounds ;  to  which  Mrs  Cadogan 
had  replied  that  it  was  a  pity 
the  Major  ever  stood  in  Temple 
Braney,  but  she  supposed  that 
was  laid  out  for  him  by  the 
Lord. 
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IN  early  October  I  pottered 
about  the  north  lagoon  in  my 
barcheta.  The  weather  was 
so  deliciously  like  full  summer 
that  I  made  no  change  in  my 
customs,  but  continued  to  live 
in  the  open  while  writing  Mr 
X's  third  book  for  him.  I 
ought  to  explain  that  my 
own  irrefrainable  energy,  and 
a  series  of  circumstances,  and 
a  coming-together  of  a  parcel 
of  unscrupulous  scoundreloids, 
had  made  me  a  "  Literary 
Ghost."  I  wrote  (or  rewrote) 
other  people's  bad  books ;  and 
eminent  publishers  innocently 
published  my  work  under  the 
incapable  authors'  names.  One 
must  do  something — at  least, 
I  must, — and  though,  as  a 
Ghost,  one  earns  less  than  a 
pound  a  week  and  the  most 
hideous  reputation,  still,  one 
pegs  on,  till  the  blissful  day 
when  one  has  snaffled  an 
opportunity  of  publishing 
beautiful  absolute  works  of 
one's  very  own. 

I  came  to  Venice  in  August 
for  a  six  weeks'  holiday ;  and 
lived  and  worked  and  slept  in 
my  barcheta  almost  always. 
It  seemed  that,  by  staying  on, 
I  could  most  virtuously  and 
most  righteously  cheat  autumn 
and  winter.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  this  kind  of  Venetian 
life  on  me,  that  I  felt  no  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old,  in 
everything  excepting  value- 
less experience  and  valuable 
disillusion.  The  bounding  joy 
of  vigorous  health,  the  physi- 
cal capacity  for  cheerful  (nay, 


gay)  endurance,  the  careless, 
untroubled  mental  activity, 
the  perfectly  gorgeous  ap- 
petite, the  prompt,  delicate, 
dreamless  nights  of  sleep, 
which  betoken  healthy  youth, 
— all  this  (with  indescribable 
happiness)  I  had  triumphantly 
snatched  from  solitude  with 
the  sun  and  the  sea.  I  went 
swimming  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  beginning  at  white 
dawn,  and  ending  after  sun- 
sets which  set  the  whole  lagoon 
ablaze  with  amethyst  and 
topaz.  Between  friends,  I  will 
confess  that  I  am  not  guilt- 
less of  often  getting  up  in  the 
night  and  popping  silently 
overboard  to  swim  for  an  hour 
in  the  clear  of  a  great  gold 
moon — plenilunio — or  among 
the  waving  reflections  of  the 
stars.  (O  my  goodness  me, 
how  heavenly  a  spot  that  is !) 
When  I  wanted  change  of 
scene  and  anchorage,  I  rowed 
with  my  two  gondoglieri ; 
and  there  is  nothing  known 
to  physiculturists  (for  giving 
you  "  poise "  and  the  organs 
and  figure  of  a  slim  young 
Diadymenos)  like  rowing  stand- 
ing in  the  Mode  Venetian.  It  is 
jolly  hard  work;  but  no  other 
exercise  bucks  you  up  as  does 
springing  forward  from  your 
toe-tips  and  stretching  forward 
to  the  full  in  pushing  the  oar, 
or  produces  such  exquisite  lassi- 
tude at  night  when  your  work 
is  done.  And  I  wrote  quite 
easily  for  a  good  seven  hours 
each  day.  Could  anything  be 
more  felicitous  ? 
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And,  one  day,  I  replenished 
nay  stock  of  provisions  at 
Burano ;  and  at  sunset  we 
rowed  away  to  find  a  station 
for  the  night.  Imagine  a 
twilight  world  of  cloudless 
sky  and  smoothest  sea,  all 
made  of  warm,  liquid,  limpid 
heliotrope  and  violet  and  lav- 
ender, with  bands  of  burnished 
copper  set  with  emeralds, 
melting,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  the  fathomless  blue  of 
the  eyes  of  the  prides  of  pea- 
cocks, where  the  moon  rose, 
rosy  as  mother-of-pearl.  Into 
such  glory  we  three  advanced 
the  black  barcheta,  solemnly, 
silently,  when  the  last  echo  of 
Avemmaria  died. 

Slowly  we  came  out  north  of 
Burano  into  the  open  lagoon ; 
and  rowed  eastward  to  meet 
the  night,  as  far  as  the  point 
marked  by  five  pali,  where  the 
wide  canal  curves  to  the  south. 
Slowly  we  went.  There  was 
something  so  holy — so  majes- 
tically holy — in  that  evening 
silence,  that  I  would  not  have 
it  broken  even  by  the  quiet 
plash  of  oars.  I  was  lord  of 
time  and  place.  No  engage- 
ment cried  to  be  kept.  I  could 
go  when  and  where  I  pleased, 
fast  or  slow,  far  or  near.  And 
I  chose  the  near  and  the 
slow.  I  did  more.  So  un- 
speakably gorgeous  was  the 
peace  on  the  lagoon  just  then, 
that  it  inspired  me  with  a 
lust  for  doing  nothing  at  all 
but  sitting  and  absorbing  im- 
pressions motionlessly.  That 
way  come  thoughts,  new, 
generally  noble. 

The  wide  canal,  in  which 
we  drifted,  is  a  highway.  I 
have  never  seen  it  unspeckled 


by  the  sandoli  of  Buranelli 
fishers.  Steam  -  boats,  and 
tank-barges  of  fresh  water  for 
Burano,  and  the  ordinary  barks 
of  carriage,  disturb  it,  not  al- 
ways, but  often.  My  wish  was 
to  find  a  smaller  canal,  away — 
away.  We  were  (as  I  said)  at 
the  southern  side,  at  the  south- 
ward curve  marked  by  five  pali. 
Opposite,  on  the  other  bank, 
begins  the  long  line  of  pali 
which  shows  the  deep  -  water 
way  right  down  to  the  Ricevi- 
toria  of  Treporti ;  and  there, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line, 
I  spied  the  mouth  of  a  canal 
which  seemed  likely  to  suit  me. 
We  rowed  across  to  it,  and 
entered.  It  tended  north- 
eastward for  two  or  three 
hundred  metres,  and  then 
bended  like  an  elbow  north- 
westward. It  looked  quite  a 
decent  canal,  perhaps  forty 
metres  in  width,  between  sweet 
mud -banks  clothed  with  sea- 
lavender  about  two  -  foot 
lengths  above  high  -  water 
mark  in  places.  We  pushed 
inshore,  near  to  the  inner  bank 
at  the  elbow,  stuck  a  couple 
of  oars  into  the  mud  fore  and 
aft,  and  moored  there. 

Baicolo  and  Caicio  got  out 
the  draught-board  and  cigar- 
ettes, and  played  below  their 
breath  on  the  puppa;  while  I 
sat  still,  bathing  my  soul  in 
peace,  till  the  night  was  dark 
and  Selene  high  in  the  limpid 
sapphire  -  blue.  Then  they 
lighted  the  fanali,  and  put  up 
the  impermeable  awning  with 
wings  and  curtains  to  cover 
the  whole  barcheta ;  and  made 
a  Parmentier  soup  to  eat  with 
our  wine  and  polenta.  And, 
when  kapok-cushions  had  been 
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arranged  on  the  floor,  and 
summer  sleeping-bags  laid  over 
them,  we  took  our  last  dash 
overboard,  said  our  prayers, 
and  went  to  bed.  Baicola  at 
prova  with  his  feet  toward 
mine  amidships,  and  Caioio 
under  the  puppa  with  his  feet 
well  clear  of  my  pillowed  head. 
So,  we  slept. 

Soon  after  sunrise  I  awak- 
ened :  it  was  a  sunrise  of  opal 
and  fire :  the  boys  were  deep 
in  slumber.  I  took  down  the 
awning,  and  unmoored  quietly, 
and  mounted  the  puppa  to  row 
about  in  the  dewy  freshness  in 
search  of  a  fit  place  for  my 
morning  plunge.  I  am  very 
particular  about  this.  Deep 
water  I  must  have — as  deep  as 
possible  —  I  being  what  the 
Venetians  call  "  appassionato 
per  1'acqua."  Beside  that,  I 
have  a  vehement  dyspathy 
against  getting  entangled  in 
weed  or  in  mud,  to  make  my 
toe-nails  dirtier  than  my  finger- 
nails. And,  being  cougenitally 
myopic,  I  see  more  clearly  in 
deep  water  than  in  shallow, 
almost  as  clearly,  in  fact,  as 
with  a  concave  monocle  on 
land.  So  I  left  the  barcheta 
to  drift  with  the  current, 
while  I  took  soundings  with 
the  long  oar  of  the  puppa,  in 
several  parts  of  the  canal, 
near  both  banks  as  well  as  in 
the  middle.  Nowhere  could  I 
touch  bottom;  and  this  signi- 
fied that  my  bathing-place  was 
more  than  four  metres  in  depth. 
Needless  to  say  that  I  gave  a 
joyful  morning  yell,  which 
dragged  from  sleep  the  luxury- 
loving  Baicolo  to  make  coffee, 
and  the  faithful  dog  Caicio  to 
take  my  oar  and  keep  the 


barcheta  near  me;  and  then  I 
plunged  overboard  to  revel  in 
the  limpid  green  water.  Lord, 
how  lovely  is  Thy  smooth  salt 
sea  flowing  on  flesh  ! 

When  I  heaved  myself  in- 
board again,  the  ship  was 
cleared  and  tidied  for  the 
day,  and  the  coffee  ready.  I 
spread  a  towel  on  cushions 
and  sprawled  to  dry  in  the 
sun  while  I  sipped.  The  boys 
dived  and  swam,  returning 
to  take  their  refreshment 
while  I  rolled  the  day's  first 
cigarette. 

After  we  had  gotten  into  our 
shorts  and  zephyrs,  the  awning 
was  put  up  against  the  increas- 
ing sun-blaze ;  and  I  opened  my 
paper-case,  beginning  to  think 
about  my  morning's  writing. 
Baicolo  and  Caicio  did  little 
odd  jobs  of  polishing  brass  and 
steel  work  and  scraping  the 
oars,  to  whiten  them,  with 
broken  shreds  of  glass.  But 
first  it  occurred  to  me  to  look 
at  my  chart  of  the  lagoon  to 
find  the  name  of  the  exquisite 
canal  where  I  lay — the  canal 
which  had  all  desirable  qual- 
ities of  depth  and  width  and 
about  a  chilometre  of  length, 
emerging  northward  by  a  delta 
in  the  Canale  Dossa  Piccola, 
which  goes  to  my  island  full 
of  skeletons.  Also,  it  had  wide, 
wide  views  in  every  direction, 
was  very  private  and  concealed 
(by  its  curves)  from  highways, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
not  half  an  hour's  row  from 
Burano.  In  brief,  an  ideal 
camping-place — lonely,  lovely, 
free,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
fresh  bread  and  water  and 
salads.  And  on  my  chart 
there  was  no  trace  of  it,  ex- 
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cepting  a  dwarfed  and  name- 
less mouth  of  it  beginning  just 
before  the  first  polo  of  the 
main  canal,  running  north- 
eastward about  a  hundred 
metres,  and  then  losing  itself 
miserably  in  the  great  Marsh 
of  the  Sentrega.  I  was  much 
annoyed. 

I  was  very  much  annoyed, 
because  only  the  week  before 
I  had  found  a  high,  large 
grassy  island  (an  abode  of 
rats)  north  of  the  canal  high- 
way from  Venice  to  the  main- 
land at  San  Giuliano,  and 
close  to  that  hamlet,  but 
altogether  unmarked  on  my 
official  chart.  I  was,  in  fact, 
frightfully  annoyed,  because 
there  could  be  no  possible 
shadow  of  a  doubt  about  my 
latest  find  being  long  and  wide 
and  deep,  and  much  more  im- 
portant than  innumerable  little 
canals  not  more  than  ten 
metres  wide  and  a  metre  (or 
less)  in  depth,  which  the  same 
chart  sedulously  indicated.  I 
took  a  second  survey,  verified 
my  previous  impressions,  and 
became  aware  that  there  was 
no  writing  other  people's  books 
possible  for  me  that  day. 

"  To  Venice,  suddenly,  where 
I  shall  attend  to  my  affairs, 
while  you  may  have  liberty 
to  '  far  festa '  and  to  salute 
your  genitors  and  to  view  the 
kinematographs,"  said  I  to  my 
gondoglieri. 

We  reached  the  city  in  time 
for  lunch.  The  boys  emptied 
the  barcheta  and  made  all 
secure  before  they  scampered 
away.  I  changed  into  clean 
flannels,  and  went  to  Ascension 
to  cough  at  Ongania  Amadeo 
(seller  of  my  charts),  asking 


whether  he  was  sure  that  ho 
had  not  sold  me  obsolete  ones. 
He  consulted  the  official  list 
of  charts  of  the  Estuario 
Veneto  issued  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Institute,  and  showed 
me  that  mine,  being  dated 
1905,  were  then  the  very 
latest.  I  think  he  was  a 
little  upset  by  my  polite  in- 
sinuation; but  when  I  told 
him  about  the  unmarked  island 
by  San  Giuliano,  and  of  the 
canal  across  the  Palude  della 
Sentrega,  he  became  inter- 
ested. And  (let  me  tell  you) 
an  interested  Venetian  can  be 
extremely  interesting,  almost 
as  interesting  as  a  sailor. 
In  that  short  conversation  I 
learned  unheard  of  and  un- 
dreamed of  mysteries  about 
the  vagaries  of  the  lagoon, 
its  shifting  mud  -  banks,  its 
daily  changing  channels. 

"But  this  island  and  this 
canal  which  His  Signoria  has 
found  seem  to  be  permanent 
and  important,  and  I  beg  that 
he  will  so  far  disturb  himself 
as  to  pass  by  the  Hydrographio 
Department  of  the  Arsenal  and 
to  speak  of  these  high  matters 
with  my  friend  Commandant 
Angelo  Francon,  who  has  them 
in  charge,"  said  Amadeo  On- 
gania. 

So  I  strolled  up  to  the 
Arsenal,  and  found  a  large 
and  full  commandant,  with 
fine  clear  eyes,  a  cigarette, 
and  the  calmest  and  strongest 
of  manners — just  the  sort  of 
commandant  to  become  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Libyan 
campaign,  as  he  did  subse- 
quently. Out  of  sheer  selfish 
laziness  I  asked  whether  he 
understood  English.  He  re- 
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plied  in  that  tongue,  speaking 
quite  fluently  and  beautifully, 
but  so  deliberately  and  so 
absolutely  without  any  kind 
of  emphasis  that  all  his  syl- 
lables seemed  to  be  hyphened 
together  with  a  comma  after 
each.  "Yes-,"  he  said,  "  I- 
can-,  un-,  der-,  stand-,  Eng- 
lish-, if-,  you-,  will-,  have- 
the-,  ve-,  ry-,  great-,  kind- 
ness-, to-,  speak-,  as-,  slow- 
ly-, as-,  pos-,  si-,  ble-,  and- 
I-,  can-,  speak-,  it-,  al-,  so- 
if-,  you-,  will-,  per-,  mit-,  me- 
to-,  speak-,  like-,  this." 

We  got  on  splendidly  at 
once.  He  was  simpaticissimo. 
I  showed  my  passport :  said 
that  I  was  an  English  writer 
who  preferred  to  live  and 
write  on  the  lagoon  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  solitude, 
and  that  I  had  accidentally 
made  a  pair  of  small  discoveries 
which  (thought  Ongania)  might 
be  useful  to  the  official  hydro- 
graphers.  And  I  displayed 
nay  chart,  indicating  in  pencil 
the  situations  of  the  unmarked 
island  and  canal. 

The  Commandant  sent  for 
his  Department's  copy  of  the 
chart.  To  our  amusement  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  even 
earlier  edition  than  mine — the 
edition  of  1903,  I  think.  We 
exchanged  the  usual  polite 
commiserations  on  the  abomin- 
able way  in  which  all  depart- 
ments of  all  governments  al- 
ways neglect  each  other,  and 
then  he  carefully  traced  my 
amateur  pencil-marks  from  my 
chart,  for  professional  transfer- 
ence to  his,  and  assured  me 
that  the  Hydrographic  Ship 
should  be  sent  to  verify  and 
measure  aud  sound  and  sur- 


vey, so  that  the  next  issue  of 
the  chart  might  be  brought 
thoroughly  up  to  date. 

"But  be  pleased  to  tell  me, 
sir,"  he  said,  in  his  slow,  sure 
English,  "  how  did  you  form  so 
clear  an  opinion  of  the  depth 
and  width  and  length  of  this 
canal?" 

At  this  I  laughed,  and  con- 
fessed my  diving  propensities, 
and  my  performances  with  the 
long  oar  of  my  puppa.  Then 
we  shared  compliments — and 
parted.  I  must  say  that  the 
manners  of  all  Italian  officials 
known  to  me  are  quite  delight- 
ful. They  are  keen  and  busi- 
ness-like ;  but  they  are  charm- 
ingly courteous  and  human 
withal.  They  do  not  shunt 
or  snub  you,  but  take  a  really 
pleasing  personal  interest  in 
you.  I  remember  a  Quaestor 
(before  whom  I  once  had  to 
testify  concerning  a  doubtful 
young  person,  thrown  in  my 
way  by  the  Erastiau  Thiasarkh 
of  Venice)  who  came  down 
precipitately  from  his  bench, 
when  he  heard  that  literature 
was  my  profession,  to  beg  for 
the  pleasure  of  shaking  my 
hand,  on  the  ground  that  his 
own  much  respected  father 
(Poareto  !  R.I.P.)  had  also  been 
a  man  of  letters. 

It  rained  that  night.  The 
glass  in  Saint  Mark's  Square 
went  down ;  and  the  observa- 
tory of  the  Patriarchal  Semin- 
ary predicted  a  few  days'  in- 
clemency. So  I  gave  my 
gondoglieri  a  "festive  repose," 
and  shut  myself  up  at  home, 
to  go  on  with  my  disgusting 
job  of  planting  and  watering 
(like  Paul  and  Apollos)  for 
somebody  else  to  reap. 
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Two  mornings  later  I  got  a 
note  from  Commandant  Fran- 
con,  asking  me  to  do  him  the 
gentility  of  receiving  him  that 
evening  at  18  o'clock.  I  re- 
plied that  I  should  be  most 
happy ;  and  prayed  him  to 
stay  and  dine  at  19.30.  He 
answered  with  a  second  note, 
begging  for  reception  at  18, 
and  regretting  inability  to  dine. 
I  moaned,  but  assented. 

He  arrived  punctually.  His 
uniform  was  most  careful  and 
aesthetic,  his  salutation  magni- 
ficent. His  manner  was  as 
calm  and  weighty  and  trust- 
worthy as  at  our  first  meeting, 
but  it  had  also  a  certain 
authority,  a  certain  formality. 

He  said  that  his  happy  mis- 
sion was  to  convey  to  me  the 
thanks  of  the  Vice  -  Admiral 
commanding  the  Port  for  the 
information  which  I  had  so  ob- 
ligingly brought  to  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Department  of  the 
Arsenal.  I  simpered. 

Then  he  moved  to  the  chair 
which  I  was  offering  him,  sat 
down  affably,  and  drew  off  his 
lovely  white  gloves,  and  every 
single  scrap  of  formality  with 
them.  I  seated  myself  near 
him,  and  protruded  cigarettes. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon 
me,  dear  sir,"  he  said,  still 
gravely,  "  for  not  accepting 
your  genteel  invitation  to 
dinner.  And  I  pray  you  to 
believe  what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you.  May  I  hope  that 
you  will  favour  me  with  this 
gentility  ?  " 

I  said  that,  like  Saint  An- 
selm  of  England,  it  was  my 
habit  to  believe,  simply  in 
order  that  I  might  understand. 
"  Credo  ut  intelligam."  It 


was  the  best  way  known  to 
me  of  sparing  myself  unneces- 
sary intellectual  obfuscation. 

"Then,  dear  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  will  know  that 
it  is  not  suitable  to  mingle 
duty  with  pleasure.  My  mis- 
sion was  official,  if  you  permit 
me  to  say  so." 

I  permitted. 

"But,  apart  from  that, 
though  I  do  not  look  like  a 
sick  man,  I  am  but  just  re- 
covered from  a  putrid  malady  ; 
and  I  assure  yjou  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  my  doctors  force  me 
to  a  diet  which  precludes  me 
from  ever  eating  with  other 
people,  and  deprives  me  alto- 
gether of  my  dinner." 

I  condoled. 

Here  the  last  trace  of  his 
gravity  also  became  wiped  out. 
His  dismissal,  first  of  his  official 
authority,  and  now  of  his  by 
no  means  unbecoming  serious- 
ness, had  precisely  the  effect  of 
taking  off  his  tunic  and  collar 
with  the  notion  of  spending  an 
easy  evening  with  me  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  I  also  hastened 
to  divest  my  manner  of  any 
frills  which  might  by  chance  be 
still  embellishing  it. 

"And  now,  dear  thou,"  he 
surprisingly  went  on,  "I  have 
something  else  to  say  which  is 
not  official  and  not  polite.  It 
is  not  Commandant  Francon 
who  speaks  to  thee  now.  It  is 
not  even  that  poor  convalescent 
imploring  pardon  for  refusing 
to  eat  thy  tasty  dinner.  But  I 
am  going  to  say  something  to 
thee,  not  as  an  Italian  to  an 
English  who  is  so  genteel  as  to 
listen  to  him,  not  as  between 
foreigners,  but  as  between  two 
men  of  the  world  who  are  very 
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great  friends.  Thou  under- 
standest  ?  Thou  dost  permit 
it  ?  Dear  thou,  thy  friend,  not 
Commandant  Franoon,  but  thy 
friend  here,  says  then  to  thee, 
not  officially,  but  privately,  and 
in  the  very  purest  friendship, 
'Dear  friend,  please  do  not 
measure  any  more  of  our  canals, 
because  it  would  give  me  such 
a  pain  if  thou  wert  to  get 
thyself  into  trouble.'" 

"But  "  (with  a  bounce)  "  have 
I  been  putting  myself  in  con- 
travention? Of  course  you 
know  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  an  evil  kind.  Besides, 
dear  friend,  we  English  are  the 
best  friends  of  you  Italians, 
though  you  have  chosen  to  ally 
yourselves  with  dyspathetic 
Germans.  Certainly,  I  myself 
am.  And,  when  I  make  dis- 
coveries —  and  ail  observant 
man  of  my  species  cannot  help 
making  discoveries, — naturally 
I  make  a  present  of  them  to 
you.  That  is  your  right." 
Thus  I,  excited,  but  tickled. 

"  Dearest  of  loyal  friends,  I 
know  it  all,"  continued  the 
Commandant.  "  I  am  not  say- 
ing any  ugly  word  like  'con- 
travention.' But  all  the  lagoon 
is  under  military  jurisdiction. 
Thou  knowest  it?  And  thou 
knowest  why  ?  The  Trentino  ? 
Vereto  Giulia  ?  Ours,  by  Bac- 
chus !  Isn't  it  true?  Thy 
sympathy  is  with  us  ?  Ah, 
thou  art  truly  an  English ! 
Well,  dear  friend,  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  lagoon,  which 
thy  singular  eminent  genius 
leads  thee  to  admire  and  to 
frequent,  thou  mightst  be  in- 
terrupted in  measuring  canals, 


and  molested,  and  misunder- 
stood, by  countrified  but  zealous 
guards.  And  conceive  how 
grieved  thy  friend  would  be  on 
hearing  that  thou  hadst  been 
forced  so  to  iueommode  thyself 
as  to  have  to  come  specially  to 
Venice  to  furnish  stupid  officials 
with  explanations.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  how  grieved  the 
Vice- Admiral  would  be.  It  is 
enough  that  I,  thy  friend, 
would  be  grieved  extremely, 
chagrined,  desolated,  to  think 
that  thou  shouldst  find  thyself 
in  so  displeasing  and  so  pietose 
a  situation.  Dear  friend,  then, 
send  me  away  with  a  soul 
secure  against  such  grief.  Tell 
me  that  thou  wilt  not  annoy 
thyself  by  being  caught  measur- 
ing our  canals." 

I  burst  into  inextinguishable 
laughter  as  we  both  stood  up. 
"  Oh,  I  think  you  are  the  most 
charming  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite people  in  the  world. 
I'm  a  bit  of  a  Machiavelli 
myself,  and  I  am  so  glad  that 
I  am  friendly  with  you,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  Pray,  valiant 
Commandant,  convey  my  re- 
spectful thanks  to  the  Vice- 
Admiral  for  his  altogether  un- 
deserved recognition  of  me. 
And  pray,  dear  friend,  accept 
also  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  delicate  courtesy  of 
your  warning.  I  promise  not 
to  measure  any  more  of  your 
canals,  excepting  to  assure  my- 
self that  I  shall  not  imbed  my 
head  in  mud  when  diving. 
Will  that  satisfy  you?" 

"  Admirably  !"  declared  Com- 
mandant Fraucon. 

FR.  EOLFE. 
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THE   SACKING   OF   CIUDAD   RODEIGO,    BADAJOZ,    AND 
SAN   SEBASTIAN. 


THE  31st  of  August  1913  is 
the  centenary  of  the  storming 
of  San  Sebastian  by  the  forces 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 
It  was  a  memorable  feat  of 
arms,  and  one  of  which  the 
British  Army  ought  to  have 
every  reason  for  feeling  proud, 
forming  as  it  did  in  most  re- 
spects a  worthy  corollary  to 
those  daring  assaults,  setting 
the  normal  procedure  of  siege 
operations  at  defiance,  by 
which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  had  been  won  in  the 
previous  year.  But  unfortun- 
ately the  glory  of  the  triumph 
at  San  Sebastian  was  dimmed 
by  the  terrible  excesses  of  the 
victorious  soldiery  after  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  place,  as 
had  also  been  the  case  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  preceding 
stormings.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  relate  what  occurred — suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  troops  was  on  this  oc- 
casion even  greater,  if  pos- 
sible, than  it  had  been  when 
the  two  strongholds  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier  fell. 

Each  time  the  story  was  very 
much  the  same.  Each  time 
the  assailants  overcame  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  by  their 
grit  and  valour,  after  encoun- 
tering very  heavy  losses  during 
the  affray.  Each  time  the 
violence  of  the  troops  was 
directed,  not  so  much  against 
the  antagonists  whom  they 
had  conquered  by  their  forti- 
tude and  daring,  as  against 
the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the 


beleaguered  cities,  who  were  not 
enemies  but  friends — although 
at  San  Sebastian  the  garrison 
was  given  less  quarter  than  in 
the  two  earlier  cases.  Each 
time  the  excesses  were  wholly 
unauthorised,  and  each  time 
determined  efforts  were  made 
by  the  officers  to  put  an  end 
to  the  rapine  and  pillage.  The 
sacking  of  these  places  of  arms 
was  entirely  the  work  of  the 
rank  and  file,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  question  of  allowing 
the  troops  that  licence  to 
plunder  and  destroy  which  had 
often  in  the  past  been  granted 
to  the  successful  assailants 
of  strongholds  as  a  reward 

o 

for  their  services.  At  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  the  officers  may  well 
have  been  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  violent  outburst  of  their 
men ;  but  at  Badajoz  they 
ought  to  have  been  fully  pre- 
pared for  indiscipline  and  riot, 
while  at  San  Sebastian  it  must 
have  been  fully  foreseen  that 
the  story  of  the  two  earlier 
sackings  was  certain  to  be 
repeated  should  the  soldiery  be 
allowed  for  one  instant  to  get 
out  of  hand.  In  one  respect, 
moreover,  there  was  even  less 
excuse  for  the  grievous  disorder 
at  San  Sebastian  than  there 
had  been  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz :  on  this  occasion 
the  assault  took  place  by  day- 
light, and  the  stormers  were  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  fairly  early  on  a 
summer's  afternoon,  while  in 
the  other  two  instances  it  had 
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been  during  the  night-watches 
that  a  way  was  forced  within 
the  ramparts  and  most  of  the 
mischief  occurred  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  Neverthe- 
less there  was  scarcely  a  house 
in  San  Sebastian  which  was 
not  burst  into  and  ransacked, 
in  spite  of  the  daylight,  before 
sundown,  while  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  prepared  to  wel- 
come our  troops  as  liberators, 
were  treated  by  drunken  and 
infuriated  soldiers  with  the 
utmost  barbarity.  The  rioting 
was  only  partially  stopped,  in- 
deed, by  a  conflagration  which 
in  the  end  practically  destroyed 
the  entire  town. 

The  British  Army  in  the 
Peninsula  undoubtedly  included 
in  its  ranks  no  small  percent- 
age of  thoroughly  bad  char- 
acters, ready  for  almost  any 
outrage.  But,  taken  as  a  body, 
the  troops  were  scarcely  so  ill- 
conducted  as  Wellington  pro- 
nounced them  to  be,  nor  was 
the  British  army  an  indiscip- 
lined  force,  as  military  forces 
went  in  those  days.  The 
Provost-Marshal  often  had  his 
work  to  do,  no  doubt,  but  in 
the  ordinary  bearing  of  the 
men  there  was  little  to  sug- 
gest that  they  would,  actually 
in  the  presence  of  their  officers, 
break  out  into  such  violence 
as  they  did  after  the  success- 
ful assaults  of  the  three  Pen- 
insular fortresses.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  therefore,  whether 
there  was  anything  special  in 
connection  with  those  feats  of 
arms  to  account  for  what 
occurred. 

With  regard  to  what  in 
some  respects  almost  appears 
to  be  the  most  discreditable 


feature  in  connection  with  the 
excesses  of  which  our  troops 
were  guilty  on  these  occasions 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  main  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  cap- 
tured fortresses  who  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
soldiery, — it  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  feeling  in  our  army 
was  in  reality  almost  more 
hostile  to  its  Allies  than  it  was 
to  the  enemy.  Officers  and 
men  were  ready  enough  to 
fight  the  French,  but  they  re- 
spected their  antagonists  and 
were  respected  by  these.  On 
the  other  hand,  little  love  was 
lost  between  the  British  and 
the  Portuguese,  for  various 
reasons,  and  no  love  at  all 
was  lost  between  the  British 
and  the  Spanish.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  origin  of  these 
unsatisfactory  relations  can  be 
traced  to  the  attitude  of  the 
provisional  governments  with 
whom  Wellington  had  to  deal ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  it,  the  terms  on  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  coalition 
met  were  frequently  the  reverse 
of  cordial.  It  is  the  case,  more- 
over, that  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  theatre  of 
war  was  better  respected  by 
all  ranks  of  our  army  after 
this  had,  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  crossed  the  frontier  into 
France,  which  was  the  enemy's 
country,  than  it  ever  had  been 
in  Spain. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
realised  in  the  present  day 
that  for  more  than  a  century 
before  Wellington's  great  cam- 
paign in  Spain  the  taking  of 
a  place  of  arms  by  storm  had 
been  a  most  unusual  episode 
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of  war.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
during  the  course  of  the  many 
campaigns  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  Continent  since 
the  close  of  the  era  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  fall  of  the 
beleaguered  stronghold  had  in 
fully  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  taken  the  form  of 
capitulation  before  an  assault 
came  to  be  delivered.  One 
reason  for  this,  if  not  indeed 
the  principal  reason,  was  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  had  come  to 
be  understood  that  a  place  of 
arms  which  had  been  sum- 
moned after  its  ramparts  had 
been  breached  was  liable  to  be 
sacked  unless  it  yielded,  and 
that  its  defenders  exposed 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  being 
put  to  the  sword  if  they  did 
not  deliver  it  up  in  time. 
Many  sieges  took  place  during 
the  series  of  campaigns  which 
lasted  almost  continuously  from 
the  French  Revolution  up  to 
Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Wat- 
erloo, but,  except  in  the  Penin- 
sula, stricken  fortresses  almost 
invariably  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion at  the  last.  The  gar- 
rison of  Valenciennes,  for  in- 
stance, in  1793,  that  of  Gaeta 
in  1806,  and  that  of  Dantzig 
in  1807,  all  hauled  down  their 
flags  just  when  an  assault  was 
about  to  be  delivered.  It  had 
generally  been  the  same  in  the 
era  of  Louis  XIV.  Although 
many  assaults  were  delivered 
during  those  memorable  sieges 
in  Flanders  in  which  Brit- 
ish troops  under  William  III. 
and  Marlborough  so  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  those 
attacks  were  generally  deliv- 
ered upon  outworks,  and  they 


merely  constituted  incidents 
in  the  progress  of  methodical 
approach  operations ;  the  gar- 
risons almost  invariably  ulti- 
mately laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  besiegers  were  called 
upon  to  storm  breaches  in  the 
inner  ramparts  of  the  strong- 
hold. In  those  days  it  had 
indeed  been  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  permit  the  defenders 
to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  to  allow  them  to 
take  their  departure  as  fight- 
ing men — a  procedure  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has 
recently  been  revived  at  Scu- 
tari. In  many  cases,  of  course 
— as  for  example  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Massena's  staunch  de- 
fence of  Genoa  in  1800 — the 
leaguer  took  the  form  of  a 
blockade  rather  than  of  active 
offensive  operations,  and  the 
place  was  eventually  compelled 
to  yield  as  a  result  of  famine. 
That  was  what  occurred  at 
both  of  the  gallant  defences 
of  Minorca  by  our  own  troops. 
The  theory  that  rigorous 
measures  became  perfectly  legi- 
timate supposing  that  a  place 
of  arms  refused  to  surrender 
after  its  ramparts  had  been 
breached,  was  undoubtedly  ac- 
cepted by  many  soldiers  in  the 
days  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  General  Halleck  does  not 
state  the  case  quite  correctly 
when  he  writes  in  his  'Inter- 
national Law' — 

"None  of  the  generals  in  that 
war  " — the  Peninsular  War — "  pre- 
tended for  a  moment  that  the  garri- 
sons and  inhabitants  of  places  taken 
by  assault  were  not  entitled  to 
quarter,  or  that  any  rule  of  modern 
warfare  justified  the  sacking  of 
captured  fortresses  and  the  pillage 
and  murder  of  their  inhabitants. 
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And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous 
ages  scenes  of  drunkenness,  lust, 
rapine,  plunder,  cruelty,  murder,  and 
ferocity  equal  to  those  which  followed 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Bada- 
joz,  and  San  Sebastian.  The  only 
excuse  offered  for  these  horrible  atro- 
cities was,  'The  soldiers  were  not  to 
be  controlled.' " 

It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  passage  from  Halleck  with 
the  sequel  to  the  storming  of 
Tarragona  by  Suohet's  troops 
in  1811,  a  Peninsular  episode 
which  preceded  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
at  the  hands  of  Wellington  by 
a  few  months.  At  Tarragona 
a  large  part  of  the  garrison 
were  deliberately  massacred, 
the  place  was  pillaged  by  the 
victorious  soldiery  with  the 
sanction  of  their  officers,  and 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
and  even  some  children  were 
slaughtered.  Suchet,  moreover, 
directed  that  Contreras,  the 
military  governor  of  the  for- 
tress, should  be  carried  wounded 
into  his  presence,  and  the 
French  commander  upbraided 
his  antagonist  for  having 
"violated  the  laws  of  war  by 
persisting  in  the  defence  of  an 
untenable  town,  when  capitula- 
tion had  been  his  proper  course." 
Suchet's  contention,  it  may  be 
observed,  hardly  coincided  with 
the  orders  which  Napoleon  him- 
self had  issued  to  fortress  com- 
manders, to  the  effect  that  a 
stronghold  must  not  yield 
until  it  had  stood  at  least  one 
assault;  for  Tarragona  fell  to 
the  first  attack. 

The  opinion  of  our  own  sol- 
diers on  this  subject  finds  a 
remarkable  expression  in  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Jones  in 


his  'Account  of  the  War  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,'  published 
in  1818.  Discussing  this  very 
case  of  Tarragona,  he  writes — 

"  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
every  general  to  use  every  means  in 
his  power  to  bring  his  operations  to 
a  successful  termination,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  his  men  ;  and  there 
seems  no  other  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
venting similarly  obstinate  defences 
to',  those  of  Gerona  and  Saragossa, 
than  for  assailants  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  power  of  retaliation  which 
victory  furnishes.  It  is  no  more  than 
the  custom  of  war  justifies,  and  safety 
demands.  .  .  .  Till  a  certain  point  of 
the  attack,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  con- 
tinue the  defence  ;  if  the  garrison  do 
it  long,  they  do  it  at  their  own  risk — 
it  is  optional  with  them.  It  was  so 
at  Tarragona ;  and  the  principle  of 
putting  to  the  sword,  after  the  assault 
of  a  breach,  all  those  found  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  seems  so  fully 
justified  by  right  and  policy,  that 
General  Suchet  on  the  abstract  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  cannot  be 
censured  for  having  done  so." 

But  an  even  more  significant 
pronouncement  on  this  subject 
was  made  by  Wellington  in 
1820  in  a  letter  written  to 
Canning. 

"I  believe,"  wrote  the  Duke,  "that 
it  has  always  been  understood  that 
the  defenders  of  a  fortress  stormed 
have  no  claim  to  quarter,  and  the 
practice  which  prevailed  during  last 
century  of  surrendering  fortresses 
when  a  breach  was  opened  in  the 
body  of  a  place,  and  the  counterscarp 
having  been  blown  in,  was  founded 
on  this  understanding.  Of  late  years 
the  French  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  humanity  of  modern  warfare, 
and  have  made  a  new  regulation  that 
a  breach  should  stand  one  assault 
at  least.  The  consequence  of  this 
regulation  was  to  me  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  my  army  in  the  assaults  on 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz.  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  thought  myself  jus- 
tified in  putting  both  garrisons  to  the 
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sword,  and  if  I  had  done  so  to  the 
first,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  have 
saved  5000  men  at  the  assault  on  the 
second.  I  mention  this  in  order  to 
show  you  that  the  practice  of  refus- 
ing quarter  to  a  garrison  which  stands 
an  assault  is  not  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood." 


It  may  be  remarked  with 
reference  to  this  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity, that  neither  at  Rodrigo 
nor  yet  at  Badajoz  had  the 
counterscarp  been  blown  in, 
and  that  in  both  cases  stereo- 
typed siege  procedure  was 
widely  departed  from.  More- 
over, Wellington  was  in  both 
cases  obliged  to  precipitate 
the  aasault  and  to  deliver  it 
under  conditions  of  abnormal 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  fortresses  being  re- 
lieved if  the  blow  were  delayed. 
At  Badajoz,  furthermore,  the 
storming  undoubtedly  very 
nearly  ended  in  a  disastrous 
reverse.  In  neither  of  these 
two  cases  would  the  comman- 
dant have  been  justified  in 
capitulating  before  the  assault 
was  delivered.  Still,  if  views 
such  as  these  were  held  by 
Wellington  and  Suchet  and 
Colonel  Jones,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  they  were  en- 
tertained also  by  a  proportion 
of  the  officers  of  our  army  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  men  absorbed 
the  ideas  of  their  officers  on  the 
subject. 

We  read  in  '  The  Subaltern,' 
which  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  '  Maga  '  early  in  last 
century,  and  the  author  of 
which  only  arrived  in  the 
Peninsula  with  his  regiment, 
the  85th,  three  or  four  days 


before     the     assault     of     the 
breaches  at  San  Sebastian — 

"  There  is  no  species  of  duty  in 
which  a  soldier  is  liable  to  be  em- 
ployed, so  galling  or  so  disagreeable 
as  a  siege.  Not  that  it  is  deficient  in 
causes  of  excitement,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  hourly  operation,  but 
it  ties  him  so  completely  to  one  spot, 
and  breaks  in  so  repeatedly  upon  his 
hours  of  rest  and  exposes  him  so  con- 
stantly to  danger,  and  that,  too,  at 
times  and  in  places  where  no  honour 
is  to  be  gained,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  feelings  of  absolute 
hatred  which  generally  prevail  — 
among  the  privates,  at  least,  of  a 
besieging  army  —  towards  the  gar- 
rison which  does  its  duty  to  its 
country  by  holding  out  to  the  last 
extremity.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  found  much  of  that  tone  of  mind 
among  the  various  brigades  which 
lay  before  San  Sebastian.  They 
could  not  forgive  the  French  gar- 
rison, which  had  now  kept  them 
during  six  weeks  at  bay,  and  they 
burned  with  anxiety  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  of  the  former  repulse  ;  there 
was  therefore  little  mention  of  quarter 
when  the  approaching  assault  chanced 
to  be  alluded  to." 

Gleig  was  only  seventeen 
when  he  arrived  near  San 
Sebastian ;  but  the  85th  had 
been  in  the  Peninsula  in  1811 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  un- 
successful assault  on  Badajoz 
in  that  year,  being  sent  home 
afterwards  to  recruit,  so  that 
the  future  Chaplain  -  General 
must  while  still  at  home  have 
heard  much  concerning  the 
feelings  of  besieging  troops 
who  had  failed. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
on  the  1st  January  of  the  same 
year  in  which  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz  were  taken  by 
storm,  Tarifa,  garrisoned  by 
British  troops,  having  had  its 
walls  breached,  and  having 
been  summoned  and  having 
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refused  the  summons,  stood  an 
assault  which  was  beaten  off, 
and  that  the  stronghold  was 
eventually  relieved.  This 

shows  that  a  place  upon 
which  an  assault  is  delivered 
is  not  necessarily  indefensible. 
Badajoz  had  successfully  stood 
an  assault  on  the  occasion  of 
an  earlier  siege.  The  attempt 
to  take  San  Sebastian  by 
storm  on  the  25th  July  1813, 
six  weeks  before  the  place 
eventually  fell,  was  repulsed 
with  very  heavy  loss ;  and 
many  similar  cases  could  be 
cited.  At  the  siege  of  Rust- 
chuk  by  the  Russians,  in  1810, 
a  breach  was  created  in  the 
body  of  the  place,  and  an 
assault  upon  this  was  de- 
livered supported  by  an  es- 
calade at  other  points ;  but 
the  besiegers  were  repulsed 
with  very  heavy  loss,  and  it 
was  only  some  weeks  later,  and 
after  a  Turkish  relieving  army 
had  been  defeated  within  sight 
of  the  expectant  garrison,  that 
the  stronghold  siirrendered,  and 
on  very  favourable  terms.  A 
French  attempt  upon  the 
breaches  at  Gerona  in  1809 
failed  signally ;  the  siege  was 
then  for  a  long  time  converted 
into  a  mere  blockade,  and 
eventually  the  place  capitulated 
owing  to  want  of  food.  There 
are,  of  course,  numberless  ex- 
amples of  the  failure  of  assaults 
in  earlier  history,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  at  the  time  of  the 
Peninsular  "War  a  stronghold 
was  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
defensible merely  because  it 
had  been  breached,  even  sup- 
posing the  assailants  to  have 
sapped  their  way  to  its  main 
ditch,  is  not  tenable. 

The  doctrine  that  the  garri- 


son of  a  stronghold  taken  by 
storm  could  legitimately  be  put 
to  the  sword  and  that  the  place 
might  then  be  delivered  over 
to  pillage  as  a  matter  of  course, 
started  from  the  understanding 
that  the  captured  fortress  was 
genuinely  indefensible.  Even 
so,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Vattel  pronounces  himself  dis- 
tinctly against  the  theory  that 
defenders  of  even  an  untenable 
place  forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy, 
and  he  deals  expressly  with  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  threaten- 
ing the  commandant  with 
death  unless  he  yielded ;  and 
Vattel,  it  should  be  noted, 
wrote  his  famous  treatise  long 
before  the  Peninsular  War.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
rigorous  measures,  assuming 
the  besieged  place  of  arms  to 
have  been  really  indefensible  ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  when  exactly  those 
particular  conditions  begin  to 
hold  good.  One  remembers 
occasions  in  South  Africa 
where  a  handful  of  defenders 
of  a  koppie  kept  on  shooting 
down  our  men  up  to  the  very 
last  moment,  and  then  expected 
quarter  —  which  they  did  not 
always  get.  Hall  in  his 
'Treatise  on  International 
Law'  quotes  as  an  instance 
the  case  of  the  stronghold  of 
Saint  Bony  in  Piedmont,  which 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
French  in  1543,  "  et  furent  tous 
ceux  de  dedans  tuez,  hors  mi  le 
capitaine,  qui  fut  pendu,  pour 
avoir  este  si  oultrageux  de 
vouloir  tenir  une  si  meschante 
place  devant  le  canon."  But 
the  massacres  which  too  fre- 
quently followed  the  taking 
of  fortresses  in  early  days  can- 
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not  always  be  defended  on 
these  grounds,  suoh  as  they 
are. 

It  was  held,  even  at  the  time, 
that  the  Black  Prince  had 
tarnished  his  fame  by  ordering 
the  garrison  and  citizens  of 
Limoges  to  be  put  to  the 
sword  after  his  troops  took 
the  place  by  storm.  When,  in 
1419,  Rouen  was  at  last  forced 
to  capitulate  owing  to  famine 
after  a  siege  of  six  months, 
Henry  V.  ordained  that  Alain 
Blanohart,  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  defence,  should  be 
hanged — a  proceeding  for  which 
even  in  those  days  there  was 
no  excuse.  But  it  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  history 
of  that  famous  Norman  city  to 
note  that  when  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  Duke  of  Guise 
during  the  Huguenot  struggle 
of  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
the  place  was  plundered  in 
despite  of  all  efforts  of  the 
superior  officers  to  stay  the 
rapine  and  slaughter,  showing 
that  in  these  sackings  the 
violence  was  sometimes  nowise 
due  to  the  action  of  the  leaders, 
and  was  entirely  due  to  a 
soldiery  out  of  control.  No  act 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  perhaps 
brought  more  condemnation 
upon  him  than  the  butchery 
of  large  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Haarlem  and  the  hanging 
of  the  chief  of  the  defenders, 
when  the  place  surrendered 
after  a  gallant  seven  months' 
resistance,  although  he  could 
of  course  claim  that  he  was 
dealing  with  rebels. 

In  so  far  as  the  pillaging  of 
fortified  cities  after  they  have 
been  taken  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  observed  that  one  reason 
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why  the  practice  was  continued 
even  after  warfare  had  ceased 
to  take  the  barbarous  forms 
customary  in  very  early  days, 
was  that  the  mercenaries  who 
were  so  largely  employed  in 
the  middle  ages  expected  it. 
Soldiers  of  this  type  undertook 
to  fight  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  plunder  when  an  occasion 
offered.  It  was  part  of  the 
contract  between  them  and 
the  potentate  or  the  Govern- 
ment whom  they  served,  and 
in  those  times  violence  and 
outrage  sometimes  took  place 
even  when  a  place  of  arms 
surrendered  at  discretion  as 
soon  as  it  was  summoned.  It 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  this 
undeniable  fact,  no  doubt,  that 
soldiers  up  to  a  much  later 
date  believed  themselves  to  be 
fully  entitled  to  sack  a  place 
of  arms  if  it  was  taken  by 
storm. 

But  it  was  the  events  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  a 
less  extent  the  action  of  Crom- 
well at  Basing  House  and  at 
Drogheda,  that  may  be  said  to 
have  revived  the  principle  of 
massacre  and  pillage  after  a 
storming,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and 
to  have  given  it  a  certain 
authoritative  sanction  in  an 
age  when  warfare  was  be- 
ginning to  be  conducted  on 
humane  principles  in  most  re- 
spects. When  Tilly  captured 
New  Brandenburg  by  assault 
in  March  1631  he  put  the 
whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 
A  month  later  Gustavus 
Adolphus  responded  by  like- 
wise massacring  the  garrison 
of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  after 
2B 
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taking  that  fortress  by  storm. 
Then    in    May    there    followed 
the  famous  sack  of  Magdeburg, 
as    terrible    an   incident   of  its 
kind    as  history   records   since 
the  ancient  days  of  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem.    Magdeburg  was  at 
the    time    an    important    and 
populous   city    in    addition    to 
being  a  stronghold  of  the  first 
class,  great  numbers  of  armed 
and  unarmed  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered     as    well    as     the 
whole    of     the    garrison,    and 
Tilly  raised  no  hand  to  arrest 
the  pillage  for  three  days,  and 
this  actually  continued  for  four. 
Twenty  thousand    are  said    to 
have  fallen   within    the    walls, 
and  the  disorder  ended,   as  at 
San    Sebastian,   in    a    terrible 
conflagration,     the     origin     of 
which     has     never     been     ac- 
counted   for.       But,     however 
reprehensible   such  methods  of 
barbarism  may  seem  to  us  in 
the  twentieth  century,  this  at 
least  remains  to  be  said — these 
three     events,     all     occurring 
within   the   space  of    a   single 
spring,  had  the  effect  that  for 
the  remainder   of   the  war  no 
fenced    city    would    stand    an 
assault,   and   that    subsequent 
leaguers  invariably  terminated 
in  an  early  capitulation.     The 
end    thus     at    least    in    some 
measure  justified  the  means. 

It  was  in  1645  that  Basing 
House  was  attacked  by  a  force 
under  Cromwell.  The  garrison 
was  formally  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  on  the  summons 
being  rejected  the  walls  were 
breached,  an  assault  was  de- 
livered, and  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison,  together  with 
certain  priests,  were  put  to 
the  sword  with  Cromwell's 
full  approval.  The  place  was, 


moreover,    effectually  pillaged, 
those    who    had    been    spared 
having    their    outer    garments 
torn     off     them,  —  old     Inigo 
Jones  appears  indeed  to  have 
been    deprived    of    the    whole 
of   his,   because  he  had  to   be 
carried    out    in    a    blanket    for 
decency's  sake;  the  women,  we 
read,   were  "  coarsely  but  not 
uncivilly    used."       There    has 
always  been  a  certain  amount 
of  dispute  as  to  what  exactly 
happened  at  Drogheda ;  but  it 
would    certainly    appear    that 
quarter  was  offered,  and  there 
are  even  grounds  for  believing 
that   the  offer  of  quarter  was 
the  means  by  which  the  assail- 
ants    managed    to     penetrate 
within    the     defences.       Then 
Cromwell  apparently  gave  the 
order  for  a  massacre  in  sudden 
passion,   because    Colonel   Ash 
and  a  party  of   the  defenders 
refused    to   yield    on    the   Mill 
Mount    after    the    place    was 
already  practically  won.     Only 
soldiers  and  friars  would  seem 
to     have     been     intentionally 
slaughtered  ;  but  a  few  of  the 
citizens  were  undoubtedly  put 
to  the  sword,  and  numbers  of 
prisoners  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  some  time  after  they  had 
surrendered.     The  case  of  Wex- 
ford    was  hardly  on  all -fours 
with  that  of  Drogheda,  because 
Cromwell's     troops     got     into 
Wexford      almost     unopposed, 
owing   to    treason    within    the 
city,  and  it  was  resistance  in 
the    streets    which    led    to    a 
massacre  in  which  only  soldiers, 
priests,    and   friars    appear    to 
have   been   intentionally    done 
to   death.      Cromwell    always 
excused  himself  for    what   oc- 
curred   on   these  occasions   on 
the  plea  that  no  quarter  need 
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be  granted  to  a  place  taken  by 
assault  after  a  summons,  or 
where  fighting  is  continued 
after  the  defences  have  been 
captured.  When  Barcelona 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  in  1714  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  the 
French  troops  dispersed  to 
pillage,  whereupon  the  defend- 
ers delivered  a  counter-attack 
and  drove  them  back  to  the 
breaches.  After  a  night  of 
furious  fighting  Berwick  gave 
orders  to  fire  the  town ;  this 
was  begun,  whereupon  the 
Catalans  surrendered.  There 
were  no  further  reprisals,  which 
shows  how  the  Duke  realised 
that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  garrison  of  a  place 
of  arms  was  justified  in  con- 
tinuing to  resist  even  after 
assailants  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  permanent 
defences. 

Three  cases  of  strongholds 
taken  by  storm  at  a  much  later 
date  may  not  have  been  with- 
out a  considerable  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  terrible 
scenes  which  occurred  atCiudad 
Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  San 
Sebastian.  It  had  been  in 
1790  that  Suvarof  had  taken 
the  fortress  of  Ismail  on  the 
lower  Danube  by  storm,  under 
circumstances  of  an  altogether 
extraordinary  kind.  The  Rus- 
sian leader  was  not  the  man  to 
cramp  himself  with  technical 
siege  methods,  nor  was  he  one 
to  brook  delay  even  had  he 
not  been  pressed  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine  to  hasten  his 
operations.  There  was  no 
summons  to  surrender,  nor  were 
the  outer  ramparts  breached. 
The  place  was  subjected  to  a 
terrific  bombardment  by  a 


multitude  of  guns  on  shore  and 
aboard  a  river  flotilla,  and  its 
defences  were  then  attacked 
from  all  sides ;  Suvarof  is  said 
to  have  called  out  to  his  men, 
"  Brothers,  no  quarter  to-day, 
for  our  bread  is  scarce."  The 
first  attempt  was  beaten  off 
with  tremendous  losses ;  but 
the  Russian  troops,  with  that 
stubborn  fortitude  which  is 
their  finest  fighting  asset,  re- 
turned confidently  to  the 
assault,  forced  their  way  within 
the  outworks  somehow,  and 
there  followed  an  appalling 
massacre  of  the  garrison  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  accompanied 
by  every  conceivable  form  of 
pillage,  violence,  and  excess. 
No  less  than  30,000  Moslems 
are  said  to  have  been  slain 
within  the  space  of  a  very  few 
hours ;  but  Suvarof's  army 
had  only  achieved  its  triumph 
at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  in 
lives,  13,000  Russian  soldiers 
having  fallen  before  resistance 
was  overcome.  Another  in- 
stance was  that  of  Seringa- 
patam,  taken  by  storm  in  1799. 
Three  regiments,  which  after- 
wards fought  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo and  Badajoz,  the  74th,  the 
79th,  and  the  94th,  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  Tippoo's 
famous  fastness,  as  did  also 
Wellington  himself.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  uncommonly 
little  quarter  was  given  at  first 
after  the  assailants  forced  an 
entrance  within  the  walls,  and 
that  the  troops  acted  with 
ferocity.  Then  there  was  the 
already-mentioned  instance  of 
Tarragona,  which  had  occurred 
only  a  few  months  before  the 
daring  venture  was  embarked 
on  which  made  British  troops 
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masters  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  French  had  also  indulged 
in  a  good  deal  of  plunder  at 
Saragossa  after  Palaox  sur- 
rendered. The  veterans  of  the 
Peninsula  must  have  heard 
stories  of  Ismail,  of  Seringa- 
patam,  and  of  Tarragona,  some 
of  them  may  have  actually 
been  present  at  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam,  they  must 
have  discussed  these  stories 
over  camp-fires,  and  they  may 
well  have  become  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  whatever 
"  Douro "  or  the  generals  or 
the  officers  might  say  and 
might  ordain,  a  sacking  was 
as  much  the  fitting  sequel  to 
the  assault  of  a  breach,  as  a 
charge  with  bayonets  lowered 
was  the  fitting  sequel  to  the 
volley  from  a  British  battalion 
in  line  before  which  French 
columns  were  wont  to  stagger. 
In  his  '  Narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War '  Sir  Alex- 
ander Leith  Hay,  who  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  General  Leith, 
the  commander  of  the  storm- 
ing columns  at  San  Sebastian, 
writes  in  respect  to  what  oc- 
curred after  an  entrance  had 
been  forced  into  the  place — 

"  No  sooner  had  the  town  been 
secured  by  the  Allies  than  a  scene 
of  the  most  ferocious  pillage  com- 
menced— the  usual  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful storming,  and  one  of  the 
barbarisms  of  war.  .  .  .  Having 
succeeded,  the  troops  were  of  course 
admitted  to  the  immemorial  privi- 
lege of  tearing  the  town  to  pieces." 

In  an  article  which  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Oman  in  the  March  number 
of  '  Maga  '  concerning  the  ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Hodenberg 
of  the  King's  German  Legion 
in  the  Peninsula,  there  was  a 


remarkable  quotation  from 
that  officer's  diary  with  ref- 
erence to  the  sacking  of 
Badajoz,  in  which  this  passage 
appears — 

"  The  surviving  soldier,  after 
storming  a  town,  considers  it  as  his 
indisputable  property,  and  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  commit  any 
enormity  by  way  of  indemnifying 
himself  for  the  risking  of  his  life. 
The  bloody  strife  has  made  him 
insensible  to  every  better  feeling  : 
his  lips  are  parched  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  that  he  has  made, 
and  from  necessity,  as  well  as  inclin- 
ation, his  first  search  is  for  liquor. 
This  once  obtained,  every  trace  of 
human  nature  vanishes,  and  no  brutal 
outrage  can  be  named  which  he  does 
not  commit." 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture, 
but  it  serves  to  show,  as  does 
Leith  Hay's  admission,  that 
the  position  after  the  storming 
of  a  fortress  was  regarded  at 
the  time  as  an  abnormal  one. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Prussian  or  Austrian 
troops  would  not  have  behaved 
under  the  same  circumstances 
as  ours  did  after  the  taking 
of  the  Peninsular  fortresses. 
There  is  no  means  of  knowing 
what  they  would  have  done, 
for  they  never  got  the  chance. 
French  and  Russian  soldiers  in 
the  same  situation  behaved  if 
possible  even  worse,  and  they 
did  so  by  leave  of  their  officers. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  capture  of  a 
stronghold  byassault  was  an  ex- 
tremely uncommon  occurrence, 
and  that,  carried  out  as  Wel- 
lington's assaults  were  carried 
out,  they  constituted  feats  of 
arms  almost  without  precedent. 

In  the  present  day  a  fortress 
consists  of  a  ring  of  detached 
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works,  eaoh  of  which  is  in  it- 
self purely  a  military  structure. 
The  place  of  arms  as  a  whole 
is  likely  to  fall  if  a  single  one 
of  the  most  important,  of  these 
detached  works  is  captured, 
whether  it  succumbs  to  as- 
sault or  whether  it  be  reduced 
by  more  deliberate  methods. 
There  is  practically  nothing 
in  a  detached  fort  of  this  class 
to  pillage,  and  there  are  no 
strong  waters  in  it  for  success- 
ful assailants  to  drink.  The 
situation  in  fact  affords  no 
opportunity  for  excesses  other 
than  massacring  the  garrison, 
and  at  the  worst  our  troops 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Bada- 
joz respected  the  prisoners. 
Strongholds  have  been  taken 
by  assault  more  than  once  in 
recent  times  without  serious 
excesses  occurring.  There  was 
no  undue  violence  when  the 
Russians  stormed  Kars,  nor 
when  the  Bulgarians  broke 
through  the  ring  of  detached 
works  around  Adrianople.  The 
whole  conditions  of  siege  war- 
fare have  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation  within 
the  past  hundred  years,  and 
untoward  events  such  as  the 
sacking  of  Ismail  and  Tarra- 
gona and  San  Sebastian  have 
not  been  rendered  almost  im- 
possible so  much  owing  to  the 
humaner  views  and  the  higher 
state  of  civilisation  prevalent 
in  all  ranks  of  a  disciplined 
army,  as  owing  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  science  of  fortifi- 
cation in  conformity  with  the 
progress  that  has  taken  place 
in  fashioning  weapons  of  de- 
struction. 

When  the  terrors  of  attack- 
ing breaches  behind  which  and 
on  which  determined  defenders 


had  planted  every  form  of  ob- 
stacle are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  assailants  knew  that 
they  might  encounter  deadly 
hidden  mines  before  they  could 
hope  to  triumph,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  storming 
columns  had  inevitably  to  be 
gathered  together  in  defiles 
exposed  to  the  closest  fire  at 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  pro- 
vided with  effective  cover,  and 
when  it  is  realised  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  venture  the 
troops  told  off  for  the  enter- 
prise had  been  obliged  before- 
hand to  undergo  some  hours 
of  that  anticipation  which  is 
often  more  trying  than  the 
worst  horrors  of  actual  action, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  success  at  last 
crowning  their  efforts  should 
have  caused  the  soldiers  to 
shake  off  all  restraint  and 
should  have  prompted  them 
to  commit  acts  of  which  few 
of  the  culprits  would  have  been 
guilty  in  any  ordinary  situa- 
tion. Wine  without  stint  was, 
moreover,  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  house  in  the  captured 
cities.  Spanish  wines  are  full- 
bodied,  and  in  those  days — and 
indeed  up  till  much  later  times 
— drink  was  the  curse  of  the 
British  Army,  and  acted  con- 
stantly as  an  incentive  to  crime 
even  under  far  less  exciting 
conditions  than  those  attend- 
ing the  storming  of  a  place  of 
arms.  The  circumstances  as- 
suredly did  not  excuse  the 
gross  misconduct  which  sullied 
exploits  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liance, but  they  do  to  some  ex- 
tent account  for  it. 

CHAS.  E.  CALLWELL. 
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A    GREAT    JUDGE. 


IT  is  probable  that  in  many 
private  houses  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
there  still  exist  collections  of 
letters  and  documents  which, 
though  not  of  great  importance 
in  themselves,  would,  if  pub- 
lished, afford  much  pleasant 
reading  in  the  bye  -  ways  of 
history,  social  and  political.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  feared  that, 
as  the  Penny  Post  wellnigh 
put  an  end  to  the  gentle  art  of 
letter-writing,  so  the  compul- 
sory sale  of  family  properties 
which  is  rapidly  taking  place, 
owing  to  the  incidence  of  the 
Death  Duties,  will  lead  to  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  many 
such  stores  of  manuscripts. 
When  the  mansion-house  passes 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  the 
old  family  has  no  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  preserve  such 
things,  and  though  possibly 
some  of  the  manuscripts  may 
be  those  of  persons  sufficiently 
celebrated  for  their  talents, 
their  virtues,  or  their  vices  as 
to  command  a  price  in  the 
market,  the  vast  majority  will 
probably  prove  to  be  of  no 
commercial  value,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foretell  the  end  of 
these,  however  quaint  and 
curious  their  contents  may  be. 

Recently  the  writer  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking 
through  a  number  of  letters 
and  other  documents  which 
were  found  in  various  recep- 
tacles in  the  house  of  Avontoun 
in  Linlithgowshire,  the  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Blair,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  early  years  of 


last  century.  It  is  evident 
that  these  manuscripts  have 
survived  through  some  lucky 
chance  rather  than  through 
any  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  systematically,  but 
though  most  of  them  are  of 
purely  family  interest,  a  few,  it 
is  hoped,  may  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting  to  a  larger  circle 
of  readers. 

Lord  President  Blair  was 
descended  from  a  cadet  of  the 
Ayrshire  family  of  Blair  of 
Blair,  whose  son  Robert  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  stormy 
times  through  which  the  Church 
in  Scotland  passed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  enjoyed 
the  unique  distinction  of  being 
ordained  by  one  Irish  bishop 
and  excommunicated  by  an- 
other, but  later  in  life  he  fell 
upon  better  days,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  St  An- 
drews and  chaplain  to  King 
Charles  I.  After  the  Restor- 
ation, however,  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  was  banished  from  St 
Andrews,  and  died  near  Aber- 
dour  in  1666.  The  curious 
may  find  several  appreciative, 
if  incredible,  stories  regarding 
him  in  Wodrow's  'Analecta.' 
From  him  was  descended  a  suc- 
cession of  eminent  Divines,  and 
two  at  least  of  his  great-grand- 
sons achieved  some  renown  as 
literary  men.  Of  these,  one 
was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Blair,  min- 
ister of  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  author  of  'Blair's 
Sermons '  and  the  lectures  on 
Belles  Lettres,  works  which 
earned  the  praise  of  Dr  John- 
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son.  The  other,  Robert  Blair, 
minister  of  Athelstaneford  in 
East  Lothian,  was  father  of  the 
Lord  President,  and  author  of 
that  sombre  poem,.  "  The 
Grave,"  a  work  which  probably 
would  long  ere  this  have  been 
utterly  forgotten  were  it  not 
that  a  dozen  or  so  of  its  lines 
are  still  to  be  found  in  diction- 
aries of  "  Familiar  Quotations," 
and  that  it  was  illustrated  by 
the  brilliant  and  eccentric 
artist  and  poet,  William  Blake. 
It  is  on  record  that  many  of 
the  later  lines  of  the  poem  were 
written  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the 
work  for  purposes  of  publi- 
cation, and,  judging  from  the 
original  manuscript,  which 
was  one  of  the  documents 
found  at  Avontoun,  the  poem, 
as  a  whole,  was  not  improved 
by  the  padding  which  was 
added.  The  style  of  "  The 
Grave"  is  severe,  yet  verbose, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
poem  as  a  whole  makes  any 
appeal  to  the  softer  emotions 
of  the  reader ;  but  that  the 
reverend  author  was  at  heart 
very  human,  and  possessed  a 
graceful  fancy  and  a  happy  turn 
of  expression,  is  shown  by  a  few 
unpublished  stanzas  "Inscribed 
to  the  Memory  of  my  dear 
Sister." 

Robert  Blair,  the  third  son  of 
the  minister  of  Athelstaneford, 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1764.  With  him  the  long 
connection  between  the  family 
and  the  Church  came  to  an 
end,  and  a  new  connection 
with  the  Law  began  which 
continues  to  the  present  day. 
Blair's  rise  was  rapid.  He 
had  not  been  many  years  in 


practice  when  he  was  recognised 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar,  and  a  worthy  rival  to 
Henry  Erskine.  In  1801  the 
Bar  unanimously  chose  him  to 
be  their  leader  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  and  he  held  that  office 
until  1808,  when  he  became 
Lord  President.  During  his 
career  as  an  advocate  he  was 
offered  and  refused  a  seat  on 
the  Bench  on  two  separate 
occasions ;  he  twice  declined 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  once  that  of  Lord 
Justice-Clerk.  The  only  public 
office  which  he  held  was  that 
of  Solicitor-General  for  Scot- 
land, to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1789  during  Pitt's  first  Ad- 
minstration,  but  to  this  subject 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
shortly. 

Though  he  took  no  prominent 
part  in  politics  he  came  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  day,  and 
his  private  friends  were  numer- 
ous and  influential.  Among 
these  latter  possibly  the  most 
intimate  was  his  kinsman 
Henry  Dtmdas,  1st  Lord 
Melville,  of  whom  he  was  a 
school  companion  at  Hadding- 
ton  Grammar  School,  and  sub- 
sequently at  the  Edinburgh 
High  School.  There  are  be- 
fore the  writer  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  from  Lord 
Melville  as  well  to  Blair  him- 
self as  to  his  wife  Isabella 
Cornelia,  datighter  of  General 
Charles  Halkett  of  Cramond, 
whom  he  married  in  1787. 
Mrs  Blair  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  making 
her  husband's  friends  her  own, 
and  she  retained  to  the  end  of 
her  exceptionally  long  life  that 
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charm  of  manner  which  was 
evidently  felt  by  all  those  who 
knew  her  in  her  youth. 

From  the  letters  of  Lord 
Melville  a  few  extracts  may 
be  given,  as  they  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  in 
private  life,  and  his  feelings 
towards  that  public  life  which 
ended  with  the  abortive  im- 
peachment of  1806. 

On  3rd  April  1807,  not 
long  after  the  trial  came  to 
an  end,  he  writes  to  Mrs 
Blair— 

"  I  receive  your  expressions  of 
kindness  to  myself  with  perfect 
cordiality  because  I  know  they  come 
from  the  Heart.  My  friends  are  not 
satisfied  with  my  not  returning  to 
office  and  the  Publick  in  general 
flatters  me  much  with  the  disappoint- 
ment expressed  at  my  not  resuming 
my  station  at  the  head  of  the  Admir- 
alty. There  is  no  sacrifice  I  would 
not  make  for  the  sake  of  my  country 
if  I  was  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for 
it,  but  I  have  already  had  a  long  life 
of  labour  and  sometimes  of  anxious 
vexation.  I  am  now  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  quiet  and  repose,  and 
a  tranquil  mind.  I  have  still  the 
means  of  forwarding  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  those  who  may  have  a 
claim  on  my  attachment  and  friend- 
ship, and  I  flatter  myself  no  necessity 
shall  ever  occur  to  drag  me  from  the 
comfortable  command  of  my  own 
time  which  I  wish  to  enjoy  during 
the  few  years  that  may  yet  remain 
to  me.  ...  I  remain,  my  dear  Mrs 
Blair,  yours  very  sincerely  and 
affectly,  MELVILLE." 

In  the  same  strain  he  had 
written  much  earlier  in  life — 

"Our  Parliamentary  campaign  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  I  have  had  a  most 
fatiguing  life  ever  since  I  saw  you. 
I  have  many  golden  dreams  of  ease, 
year  after  year,  but  like  other  dreams 
they  seem  all  to  vanish  on  the  ap- 
proach. I  wish  to  God  we  were  all 
quietly  met  at  Dunira.  Farewell.  .  .  . 
"HENRY  DUNDAS." 


On  18th  May  (?  1810)  he 
writes — 

"  The  President  has  no  time  at 
present  for  such  things  (?),  but  if  you 
.  .  .  have  any  curiosity  to  know  more 
of  the  life  of  Lord  Nelson  I  have 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Baron  to  send  the 
other  volume  from  his  house  where 
I  left  it.  The  account  which  one  of 
the  volumes  gives  of  his  excursion 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Eng- 
land literally  in  the  train  of  Lady 
Hamilton  exhibits  a  very  striking 
picture  to  what  extent  it  is  possible 
for  a  frivolous  vanity  and  a  great 
soul  to  inhabit  the  same  breast.  If 
we  do  not  meet  sooner  I  trust  we 
shall  all  meet  early  in  August. 
You'll  recollect  it  is  lawfull  to  have 
Moorfowl  soup  on  the  12th  and  every 
day  after." 

The  last  quotation  we  shall 
give  is  written  on  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper,  and  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  what  circum- 
stances called  it  forth. 

"  To  Mrs  Blair  on  the  30th  April 
1811  [a  month  before  Lord  Melville's 
death]  If  you  ask  me  what  character 
gives  the  fairest  chance  for  a  uni- 
formity of  good  conduct  and  happi- 
ness through  life 

I  answer  an  affectionate  and  warm 
Heart  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound 
head  and  cultivated  understanding. 
— MELVILLE.'' 

These  few  lines  contain  a 
sentiment  which  recurs  again 
and  again  in  these  private 
letters,  but  we  wonder  how 
they  would  have  been  received 
by  his  political  opponents  as  a 
true  index  to  the  character  of 
the  remarkable  man  who  wrote 
them. 

Taking  another  letter  at 
haphazard  from  the  box  in 
which  they  lie,  we  come  across 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  after- 
wards Lord  Lynedoch,  to 
Robert  Graham  of  Balgowan, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of 
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Corunna.  The  copy  was  sent 
by  Robert  Graham,  Lord  Lyne- 
dooh's  eousin  and  heir,  to  Mrs 
Blair.  As  is  well  known,  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  was ,  A.D.C. 
to  Sir  John  Moore  during  the 
famous  retreat  to  the  sea,  and 
his  account  written  so  shortly 
after  the  General's  death  can- 
not but  be  of  interest. 

"ON  BOARD  THE  Audacious  IN  THE 
CHANNEL, 
Sunday,  January  22d,  9. 

"...  Before  this  can  reach  you 
Hope's  report  to  Sir  D.  Baird  will 
have  informed  you  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  16th.  But  for  the 
sad  loss  of  the  most  perfect  soldier 
and  gentleman  I  ever  knew,  it  was 
a  moat  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  enemy  made  the  attack.  It 
was  what  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  earnestly 
wished.  I  never  saw  him  in  such 
spirits  as  when  their  columns  were 
advancing,  and  that  it  was  evident 
the  attack  was  to  be  a  serious  one  ; 
and  he  only  regretted  that  there 
would  not  be  daylight  enough  to 
profit  much  of  the  advantages  he 
anticipated  as  certain.  His  features 
were  so  little  affected  by  the  pain  of 
a  wound  which  broke  the  upper  ribs 
and  almost  tore  off  the  left  arm  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  he  was  struck  till 
I  got  off  my  horse  to  help  to  lift  him 
against  a  Bank,  and  saw  with  horror 
the  state  of  the  wound  which  was 
evidently  mortal.  He  lived,  how- 
ever, about  two  hours — was  carried 
back  to  Corunna  in  a  blanket 
(near  3  miles)  and  spoke  to  Colonel 
Anderson  with  perfect  recollection 
about  different  things — particularly 
enquiring  about  the  result  of  the 
action  and  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion at  having  beaten  the  French — 
asked  after  me  and  all  his  aid-du- 
camps  by  name — said  that  Anderson 
knew  that  that  was  the  kind  of  death 
he  wished  for— sent  messages  to  his 
family  and  friends  in  England,  and 
hoped  the  Country  would  be  satisfied 
with  his  conduct.  In  short  his 
death  like  his  life  was  most 
exemplary,  bespeaking  that  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  and  that 
invincible  firmness  of  mind  which 
characterized  him  on  every  occasion. 


I  have  since  reproached  myself  a 
good  deal  for  not  having  remained 
with  him  ;  but  the  case  seemed 
desperate  —  it  was  of  much  conse- 
quence to  inform  Hope  that  the 
command  had  devolved  on  him,  and 
I  left  him  in  the  hands  of  others, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  after  the 
action  was  quite  over,  that  he  was 
still  alive.  The  enemy  did  not 
expect  to  meet  such  a  resistance. 
Their  attack  was  impetuous,  entirely 
directed  against  one  point  (our  right) 
in  the  first  instance,  and  was  in  fact 
defeated  by  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck'a 
Brigade  with  the  left  of  which  Sir 
John  remained,  speaking  to  the 
42nd  and  reminding  them  of  what 
they  had  done  on  former  occasions. 
While  it  lasted  the  fire  was  extremely 
hot.  The  enemy  had  great  advan- 
tage in  artillery — most  of  ours  was 
embarked  —  theirs  entirely  com- 
manded the  right  of  our  bad  (but 
necessary)  position,  and  it  was 
admirably  well  served.  With  some 
hours  of  daylight  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  a  complete  victory  would 
have  been  obtained  as  Paget's  Divi- 
sion had  nearly  turned  their  left, 
and  might  have  been  supported  by 
Eraser's,  not  at  all  engaged.  Our 
left  was  so  strong  as  to  be  almost 
unattackable  and  therefore  many 
men  might  have  been  drawn  from 
it  in  the  advance.  The  whole  of 
the  enemy's  position  was  strong,  but 
their  left  the  least  so.  Adieu. — Ever 
yours,  T.  G." 

Some  years  previously  Mrs 
Blair's  twin  brother,  John  Cor- 
nelius Halkett,  then  a  captain 
in  the  76th  Regiment,  had 
taken  part  as  A.D.C.  to  General 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  the 
Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  we  find  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Sir  Ralph, 
dated  immediately  after  the 
action  against  the  French 
troops  on  19th  September  1799, 
in  which  he  says — 

"Altho'  you  will  see  in  the  list 
of  wounded  Captain  Halkett's  name 
you  may  rest  assured  he  is  not 
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dangerously  so ;  it  will,  however,  be 
troublesome  and  I  have  advised  him 
to  go  to  Britain  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  I  shall  sustain  a  real  loss  as 
he  is  an  active  sensible  officer.  I 
hope  to  get  him  a  Brevet  Rank.  With 
best  respects  to  Mrs  Blair,  I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  &c." 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major  (in  the  55th  Regiment) 
followed  in  due  course,  and  in 
the  letter  announcing  the  step 
to  his  sister,  Major  Halkett 
adds  that  his  wound,  which  was 
caused  by  a  bullet  through 
both  cheeks,  has  not  spoilt  his 
beauty,  and  bids  her  tell  two 
ladies  well  known  in  society 
that  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh 
he  will  prove  to  them  that  he 
has  lost  neither  the  use  of  his 
teeth  nor  of  his  lips  ! 

In  1806  Lord  Spencer,  Home 
Secretary  in  Grenville's  new 
Administration,  wrote  to  Blair, 
who  had  been  Solicitor-General 
in  the  outgoing  Government,  a 
letter  which  is  perhaps  worth 
quoting  as  an  example  of  how 
to  dismiss  gracefully  a  man 
from  an  office  which  he  had 
adorned  ;  and  on  the  dismissal 
followed  a  correspondence  with 
John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  the  new 
Solicitor-General  (of  whom,  by 
the  way,  it  is  recorded  in 
'  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kins- 
folk '  that  once  when  Blair  had 
triumphantly  refuted  an  in- 
genious argument  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Court,  he  was  heard 
to  mutter,  "  My  man !  God 
Almighty  spared  nae  pains 
when  he  made  your  brains  "). 
Blair's  letter  to  Clerk  is  not 
preserved,  but  the  answer  to  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  even  now, 
as  showing  in  how  friendly  a 
spirit  Blair  had  welcomed  his 
successor  in  office. 


On  7th  March  Lord  Spencer 
wrote — 

"It  is  not  without  considerable 
regret  that  I  find  myself  called  upon 
in  the  exercise  of  my  official  duty  to 
acquaint  you  that  His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  signify  his  Commands 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr  Clerk  to 
succeed  you  in  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland.  Though  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  you  I  cannot  omit  taking 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
concern  that  my  first  official  com- 
munication with  you  should  be  of  so 
unpleasant  a  nature,  more  especially 
because  from  every  information  which 
has  reached  me  on  the  subject  I  have 
been  led  to  hold  your  professional 
talent  and  your  private  character  in 
the  highest  estimation  ;  and  though 
the  present  political  arrangements 
have  induced  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing another  gentleman  to  the 
office  you  hold,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
on  any  future  occasion  to  second  your 
views  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  if  you 
should  be  desirous  of  a  seat  on  the 
Bench  to  which  your  services  and 
abilities  so  well  entitle  you. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

Clerk's  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  your  very  kind 
and  obliging  letter.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  help  saying  most 
sincerely  that  no  man  will  feel  so 
awkward  in  his  new  appointment  as 
I  do,  being  the  successor  of  a  person 
so  distinguished  as  yourself  for 
talents  and  virtues.  I  am  much 
gratified  by  your  goodness  in  sending 
me  your  official  gown,  to  wear  which 
I  esteem  as  the  highest  Honor.  I 
remain,  with  every  sentiment  of  re- 
gard and  respect,  dear  sir,  yr.  most 
obt.  servant,  JOHN  CLERK." 

As  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, Blair  on  various  occa- 
sions declined  offers  of  high 
appointments.  On  a  vacancy 
occurring  on  the  Bench  through 
the  death  of  Lord  Abercromby, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Home 
Secretary  in  Pitt's  first  Ad- 
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ministration,  wrote  on  15th 
December  1795  two  letters — 
one  private,  the  other  official — 
offering  Blair  the  post,  and 
"earnestly  entreating  "'him  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  to  ac- 
cept the  offer.  These  letters 
were  backed  up  by  one  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough, 
dated  17th  December,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  SIR,— The  Duke  of  Portland  has 
informed  me  of  his  having  proposed 
to  you  to  repair  the  loss  the  Publick 
has  just  sustained  by  accepting  the 
offices  [Lord  of  Session  &  of  Jus- 
ticiary] Lord  Abercromby  held.  If 
it  had  belonged  to  me  to  take  the 
first  step,  I  should  certainly  have 
written  to  the  same  effect,  and  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  excuse  my 
troubling  you  upon  the  subject  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  it  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  I  had  long 
observed  with  regret  the  disadvan- 
tage which  Scotland  lay  under  in 
comparison  with  this  part  of  Great 
Britain  from  offices  of  Judicature 
being  considered  there  as  objects  of 
sollicitation,  which  for  a  long  time 
past  has  not  been  permitted  here. 
The  present  Administration  has  a 
most  sincere  desire  to  change  that 
course  and  to  let  Publick  opinion 
instead  of  Private  recommendation 
govern  the  choice  of  Judges.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  present 
Times  when  it  is  so  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  sustain  the  high  charac- 
ter of  Magistracy  the  consequence  of 
such  a  resolution  makes  itself  more 
strongly  felt.  From  every  concur- 
rent testimony  you  are  considered 
the  Person  best  qualified  to  support 
the  respect  due  to  both  courts,  and 
in  the  Criminal  Court  the  Publick 
opinion  collected  from  many  quarters 
has  been  so  distinctly  marked  that 
the  Administration  must  be  very 
inattentive  to  its  Duty,  if  it  did  not 
look  forward  to  you  as  the  Person 
most  competent  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  every  situation  that  Tribunal  can 
afford.  With  the  opinion  I  entertain 
of  a  character  which  I  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  know  personally,  and 
of  the  immediate  importance  to  the 


Publick  of  establishing  a  precedent 
of  an  appointment  totally  unsolicited 
I  have  no  reserve  in  urging  your 
acceptance  of  it  as  a  great  profes- 
sional and  political  duty  for  which 
you  will  be  entitled  to  the  Publick 
gratitude." 

The  draft  of  Blair's  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland  is  before 
the  writer,  from  which,  though 
it  is  apparent  that  he  appreci- 
ated highly  the  offer  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been 
made,  it  is  difficult  to  extract 
his  grounds  of  refusal.  Prob- 
ably financial  reasons  weighed 
heavily  with  him,  as  at  that 
time  the  Scottish  Judges  were 
so  miserably  remunerated  that 
to  a  well  employed  advocate 
the  aeceptance  of  a  seat  on  the 
Bench  involved  a  heavy  finan- 
cial loss. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
on  the  next  occasion  on  which 
the  offer  of  a  judgeship  was 
made  to  Blair,  it  was  made 
in  equally  flattering  terms  by 
Pelham,  the  Home  Secretary 
in  1801.  The  vacancy  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Stonefield,  but  again  the  offer 
was  refused. 

The  most  interesting  and 
curious  of  the  letters  in  which 
offers  of  high  positions  were 
made  to  Blair  is  one  written 
on  4th  September  1804  to  him 
by  Lord  Advocate  Charles 
Hope,  who  eventually  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Lord  President. 
It,  as  will  be  seen,  contains 
a  proposal  which  would  meet 
with  little  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  of  the  present 
day.  It  runs — 

"  I  am  in  the  course  of  correspond- 
ing with  Lord  Melville  on  the  subject 
of  the  Justice  Clerkship.  But  in  the 
event  of  my  taking  it,  either  on 
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death  or  resignation  [of  L.  J.  C.  Sir 
David  Eae],  the  difficulty  always  pre- 
sents itself  of  finding  a  proper  person 
to  be  Advocate  in  the  event  of  your 
continuing  to  decline.  Supposing 
that  your  principal  objection  arises 
from  your  aversion  now  to  engage 
in  public  life  in  London,  and  with 
the  dirty  politics  of  this  country,  I 
am  directed  by  Lord  Melville  to  ask 
whether  you  would  accept  of  the 
Advocate's  gown,  on  condition  of 
the  Solicitor,  who  probably  will  be 
Sir  James  Montgomerie,  taking  charge 
of  the  Parly  business,  and  of  the  Chief 
Baron  [Dundas]  and  1  relieving  you 
of  such  part  of  the  political  business 
of  this  Country  as  you  may  choose  to 
devolve  on  us.  This  no  doubt  will 
be  but  a  clumsy  arrangement,  but 
our  friends  think  it  preferable  to 
both  of  us  going  out  of  our  present 
offices  at  once,  or  quickly  in  succes- 
sion, so  as,  in  these  times,  to  throw 
our  places  into  new  hands,  and  those 
not  exactly  such  as  the  Country 
would  wish.  If  you  would  take 
either  the  Justiceship  or  the  Advo- 
cate's gown,  out  and  out,  all  diffi- 
culty will  be  removed, — but  knowing 
you  to  be  not  a  little  'tenacem  pro- 
positi,'  we  have  little  hopes  of  that, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  a  most 
agreeable  disappointment  if  you 
show  any  change  of  opinion  on 
those  points." 

In  connection  with  this  ex- 
traordinary proposal  for  the  de- 
volution of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  duties  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
on  three  officials,  two  of  whom 
were  to  be  judges,  it  is  instruc- 
tive by  way  of  contrast  to 
recall  that  when,  in  June  1804, 
Hope's  conduct  as  Lord  Advo- 
cate had  been  called  in  question 
in  a  vote  of  censure  proposed 
by  Whitbread  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  certain  matter  he  had 
overstepped  his  province  as 
His  Majesty's  Advocate,  he 
explained  to  the  House  the 
nature  of  the  executive  duties 
of  the  holder  of  his  office. 


After  pointing  *ut  that  previ- 
ous to  the  Union 

"the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Justice  General,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  were  the 
constituent  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Administration,"  he  proceeded  : 
"  From  a  variety  of  causes  these  have 
successively  disappeared.  The  Lord 
High  Chancellor  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
appending  the  seal  of  Scotland.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  General  is  the 
mere  nominal  head  of  a  Court  at 
which  he  never  presides.  By  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  can  have  no  seat  in  the 
House  and  is  wholly  confined  to  his 
own  Court.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Sir,  the  whole  of  the  duties 
connected  with  these  serious  depart- 
ments have  now  entirely  devolved 
on  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
To  him  all  inferior  officials  look  for 
advice  and  decision,  and  with  the 
greatest  propriety  it  may  be  said 
that  he  possesses  the  whole  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  Scotland 
under  his  peculiar  care." 

That  statement  naturally 
enough  was  looked  upon  by  his 
English  hearers  as  a  gross 
exaggeration,  though,  in  fact, 
as  a  definition  of  the  position 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  as  an 
executive  officer  it  is  capable  of 
justification.  It  gave  rise, 
however,  as  is  recorded  by  Lord 
Cockburn  in  his  Memorials,  to 
the  following  paragraph  in  an 
English  paper:  "Arrived  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
Lord  Justice- General,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  Lord  Advocate,  all  in 
one  post-chaise,  containing  only 
a  single  person,"  a  joke  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Sidney 
Smith. 

As  Hope  anticipated,   Blair 
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declined  to  entertain  either 
of  the  proposals  made  in  the 
letter  we  have  quoted,  but  in 
1808  he  attained  the  object 
which  we  must  suppose  he  had 
had  in  view  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  Judicial  Bench  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Scotland,  with  the  official 
title  of  Lord  Avontoun.  The 
offer  of  the  chair  was  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  very  flattering  com- 
munication from  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  (afterwards  Premier  as 
Lord  Liverpool),  and  Blair, 
as  the  original  draft  of  his 
letter  bears,  accepted  the  hon- 
our conferred  on  him  by  the 
King  "  with  gratitude  and 
respect  as  becomes  me." 

The  appointment  met  with 
universal  acceptance,  and  let- 
ters of  congratulation,  many 
of  which  are  preserved,  poured 
in  from  his  future  brethren  on 
the  bench,  from  members  of 
the  Bar,  and  from  private 
friends,  while  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  in  an  address  signed 
by  "Andrew  Kamsay,  Senior 
Counsel,  practicing  at  the  Bar," 
while  congratulating  him  on 
his  appointment  "  to  the  High 
Station  "  to  which  he  was  re- 
commended "  by  his  talents, 
his  virtues,  and  superior  pro- 
fessional science,"  expressed 
their  regret  "at  being  deprived 
of  a  Dean  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  very  respectable 
office  with  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity,  and  with  unvary- 
ing attention  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  Bar." 

Coincident  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Blair's  Presidency, 
there  was  issued  a  Royal 


Warrant  under  which  the 
Court  was  divided  into  two 
Divisions,  an  arrangement 
which  subsists  to  the  present 
day.  As  Lord  President,  Blair 
of  course  presided  over  the 
First  Division,  and  a  letter 
from  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler, 
for  many  years  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  in  1802 
elevated  to  the  Bench  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
may  be  given  as  showing  the 
feelings  of  one  who  was  to  sit- 
in  that  Division — 

"  Woodhouselee,  8  Sept.  1808.  MY 
LORD, — I  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  5th 
curt,  acquainting  me  of  His  Majesty's 
warrant  appointing  your  Lordship  to 
be  President  of  the  College  of  Justice 
and  entrusting  at  the  same  time  the 
arrangement  of  the  two  Divisions  of 
the  Court  in  which  I  find  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  appointed  to  sit  in  the 
first  of  those  Divisions. 

"It  is  with  the  most  sincere  plea- 
sure that  I  offer  my  congratulations 
to  your  Lordship  on  your  merited 
elevation  to  that  high  office  of  trust 
and  dignity  to  which  you  have  been 
so  long  destined  by  the  voice  of  your 
country  ;  and  I  can  with  equal  sin- 
cerity assure  yr  Lordship  that  it  is  no 
small  addition  to  the  satisfaction  I 
truly  feel  on  this  event,  that  I  learn 
from  His  Majesty's  warrant  that  I 
am  appointed  to  sit  in  that  Division 
of  the  Court  over  which  your  Lord- 
ship specially  presides." 

One  more  letter  we  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  quote,  as 
the  Lord  President  received  it 
and  a  copy  of  the  '  Commen- 
taries on  the  Law  of  Scotland ' 
from  Professor  George  Joseph 
Bell,  one  of  the  finest  lawyers 
that  Scotland  has  produced, 
in  1810,  after  the  President  had 
had  time  to  show  his  great 
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power  as  a  Judge,  and  as  the 
head  of  a  Supreme  Court : — 

"Mr   LORD, — I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  book  which  accompanies 
this  note  as  good  as  I  could,  tho'  I 
see  now  that  it  is  finished  many  im- 
perfections, which  (if  I  could  imagine 
you  would  trouble  yourself  with  look- 
ing into  it)  would  give  me  consider- 
able anxiety  in  presenting  it  to  your 
attention  more   particularly   than  if 
you  had  accidentally  happened  to  see 
it.    Bnt  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  your  Lordship.     My  respect 
for  the  dignity  and   purity  of  your 
administration   of   Justice :    my    at- 
tachment and  gratitude  as  a  Barrister 
for    that     spirit    of    liberality     and 
candour  which  makes  the  duties  of 
the  Court  as  pleasing  to  those  who 
practice  at  the  Bar  as  the  judgements 
you  pronounce  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Country.     That  during  my  time  you 
may    continue    to    preside    in     this 
Court  and  that  when  you  retire  from 
publick  duties  [you]  may  leave  to  your 
successor     the     same     spirit     which 
enobles  your   exercise   of   office   is  a 
prayer  in  which  I  am  sure  the  whole 
of   my    brethren   at  the    Bar    most 
cordially  join." 

Lord  President  Blair's  tenure 
of  his  high  office  was  but  short. 
On  May  20,  1811,  he  died 
after  half  an  hour's  illness,  sur- 
vived for  a  few  hours  only  by 
his  lifelong  friend  Lord  Mel- 
ville. On  the  evening  before 
the  Lord  President's  funeral 
Lord  Melville  was  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  wrote  two  letters, 
one  to  Mrs  Blair  (which  is  un- 
fortunately not  to  be  found), 
and  one  to  Mr  Perceval,  in 
which  he  recommended  that  a 
pension  should  be  given  to  the 
widow  of  his  friend.  Next 
morning,  when  his  servant 
entered  his  bedroom,  he  found 
that  the  great  statesman  had 
died  in  his  sleep. 

Of    the    letter    to    Perceval, 


Lord  Cockburn  in  his  Me- 
morials writes :  "  It  has  always 
been  said,  and  never  so  far  as  I 
know  contradicted,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it,  that  a 
letter  written  by  him  was 
found  on  his  table  or  in  a 
writing -case  giving  a  feeling 
account  of  his  emotions  at  the 
President's  funeral."  The  sting 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  funeral  had  not  then  taken 
place,  and  whether  it  was  true 
or  not  it  at  least  furnished  an 
occasion  for  a  suggestion 
against  the  memory  of  the 
Tory  leader. 

Lord  Cockburn's  respect  and 
admiration  for  Blair  cannot  in 
any  case  be  doubted,  when  we 
find  him  writing  of  one  who, 
before  he  became  a  judge,  was 
in  the  opposite  political  camp. 
"The  news  .  .  .  overwhelmed 
us  all.  Party  made  no  division 
about  Blair.  All  business  and 
all  pleasure  were  suspended  ; " 
and  he  adds  that  Lord  Her- 
mand,  who,  so  far  as  posterity 
can  judge,  could  hardly  be 
termed  emotional,  "  was  cry- 
ing like  a  child  "  when  he  met 
him  that  night.  A  tribute  to 
his  memory  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  may  also  be 
quoted.  Writing  to  Lady 
Abercoru  on  25th  May  1811, 
he  describes  Blair's  death  as  a 
calamity  to  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice and  to  Scotland,  and  goes 
on  to  say — 

"I  have,  God  knows,  my  own 
peculiar  share  in  this  general  mis- 
fortune, for  both  in  my  official  in- 
tercourse and  in  private  life  I  lived 
upon  the  best  and  most  intimate  foot- 
ing with  the  great  Judge  we  have 
lost.  There  never  was  a  more  general 
sorrow  extending  over  all  classes  and 
parties  of  men.  He  was  a  rare  in- 
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stance  of  a  man  who  attained  univer- 
sal popularity  by  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  although  he  scorned  to  court  it 
by  any  of  the  usual  arts,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  high  and  scrupulous 
integrity,  extent  of  legal  knowledge 
and  that  dignified  demeanour  so 
necessary  to  support  the  credit  of  a 
Court  of  Justice  ever  met  so  happily 
in  a  person  of  his  eminent  station. 
.  .  .  He  was  not  ill  above  half  an 
hour,  and  I  had  parted  with  him  the 
day  before  in  great  health  and  spirits 
after  much  laughing  at  some  nonsense 
or  other." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  none  of  the  letters  which 
must  have  passed  between  these 
two  friends  have  as  yet  been 
found.  The  coincidence  of  the 
almost  simultaneous  deaths  of 
the  statesman  and  the  judge 
was  commemorated  in  a 
"  Monody  "  written  by  an  un- 
known admirer  of  both,  printed 
in  all  the  glory  of  the  largest 
type  on  meadows  of  margin, 
and  sold  at  the  price  of  4s. 
per  copy.  It  consisted  of 
thirty -five  eight -line  stanzas, 
with  copious  notes,  and  the 
quality  of  the  whole  may  be 
fairly  judged  from  the  con- 
cluding eight  lines : — 

' '  O  loved  in  life  !  in  memory  dear 
Embalmed  in  hearts  devote,  sincere — 
Illustrious  friends  !  if  Scotland  e'er 

Your  worth,  your  fame,  your  care 
Forgets,  or  honours  due  denies : 
Again,  to  glad  her  thankless  skies 
O  ne'er  may  two  such  stars  arise — 

A  Melville  or  a  Blair  ! " 

Immediately  after  the  Lord 
President's  death  a  subscription 
was  started  by  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  —  in  which  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet  were  asked  to  join — 
with  a  view  to  erecting  a  suit- 


able memorial  to  him  iu  the 
Court  where  he  had  so  long 
laboured  as  advocate  and  as 
judge.  Money  flowed  in,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  a 
sufficient  amount  was  received 
to  justify  a  commission  being 
given  to  the  eminent  sculptor, 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  to  exe- 
cute a  statue  of  the  President. 
How  Sir  Francis  executed  the 
work  may  be  judged  by  pos- 
terity in  the  Hall  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  where  the  statue 
now  stands. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the 
law  of  Scotland  that  the  series 
of  '  Faculty  Decisions  '  dealing 
with  the  short  period  during 
which  Blair  presided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  give 
satisfactory  reports  of  those 
judgments  of  his  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the 
lawyers  of  his  time;  but  not- 
withstanding the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  reports, 
and  the  short  time  during 
which  Blair  occupied  the  chair, 
his  decisions  to  this  day  com- 
mand the  highest  respect  from 
his  successors  on  the  Bench. 
The  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  close  these  desultory  lines  by 
quoting  a  remark  made  to  him 
by  Blair's  great  successor,  Lord 
President  Inglis.  "  When  I  was 
a  young  man  I  knew  men  who 
remembered  Blair  when  he  was 
at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench, 
and  they  were  all  agreed  that 
he  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  contemporaries  as  an 
advocate  and  as  a  judge," 
"and,"  he  added,  "for  my  own 
part  I  cannot  doubt  that  that 
was  the  case." 
CHARLES  C.  MACONOCHIE. 
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BY   SIR   CHARLES    CROSTHWAITE,    K.C.S.I. 


THE  portal  of  the  stairs  lead- 
ing up  to  the  great  Buddhist 
shrine,  known  as  the  Shwe 
Dagon  Pagoda,  is  guarded  by 
two  huge  forbidding  monsters 
that  seem  to  warn  the  pious 
from  nearer  approach.  To  the 
disciples  of  Gaudama  they  con- 
vey, it  may  be,  a  meaning 
deeper  and  different.  They 
may  remind  them  that  the  be- 
ginning of  life  is  the  evil,  not 
the  end  of  it :  that  they  should 
draw  near  to  the  holy  place 
with  no  desire  to  live,  but  with 
a  longing  to  be  rid  for  ever  of 
existence  with  its  sorrows,  its 
passions,  and  its  illusions. 

With  his  first  upward  step 
the  pilgrim  leaves  the  sordid 
life  of  the  bazaar  that  almost 
touches  the  sacred  doors.  He 
passes  through  the  lower 
stages  of  existence,  the  horror 
and  misery  of  which  are  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  leprous, 
the  maimed,  the  blind  —  the 
types  of  misery  in  all  forms 
which  crouch  on  either  side  of 
the  stairs. 

As  he  mounts  upward,  the 
great  teak  pillars,  the  carved 
and  gilded  ceilings  speak  to  him 
of  higher  forms  of  life  and  hopes 
of  attaining  to  nobler  things. 
Still  the  ascent  is  laboured  and 
the  full  light  of  day  withheld. 
He  struggles  on,  scorning  the 
temptation  to  rest. 

At  last,  weary  and  breath- 
less, he  reaches  the  topmost 
stair ;  and  lo !  before  'him  in 


the  full  light  of  day  and  open 
to  the  heavens  lies  a  vast 
flagged  court  in  the  midst  of 
which  rises  the  great  pyramid 
of  gold  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  relics  of  the  Great 
Teacher  lie  buried.  Here,  if 
anywhere  in  this  existence, 
the  pious  disciple,  far  removed 
above  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  human  life,  may  be  able  to 
free  his  soul  from  illusions  and 
let  it  stretch  forth  towards  the 
peace  of  Nirvana. 

But  like  most  of  those  who 
worship  at  other  shrines,  the 
disciples  of  Gaudama  who  come 
to  the  Shwe  Dagon  have  not 
these  high  ideals.  They  come 
with  the  selfish  thoughts  and 
objects  of  mankind ;  not  to 
subdue  passion  and  kill  desire, 
but  to  plead  and  entreat  for 
themselves,  for  husband  or  wife 
or  child ;  to  strive  in  prayer 
with  some  power  they  do  not 
know,  in  whose  existence  the 
Great  Teacher  forbade  them  to 
believe,  and  for  objects  he  would 
have  had  them  despise. 

Ma  Me  was  toiling  slowly  up 
the  long  steps  leading  to  the 
platform  of  the  great  Pagoda. 
She  was  an  elderly  woman ; 
as  Burman  women  count  their 
years,  almost  an  old  woman ; 
and  her  dress  looked  poor  and 
shabby  in  the  throng  of  gaily- 
clad  people  crowding  the  broad 
stairs.  For  it  was  a  festival 
day. 

Ma  Me  was  toiling  slowly  up 
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the  long  stairs,  weak  from  age 
and  hunger,  and  heavy  also 
with  sorrow.  She  had  come 
that  morning  from  Tharra- 
waddy,  travelling  by  the  rail- 
way which  the  foreign  heretics 
had  made,  the  fire  road  worked 
by  what  force  she  did  not  know 
and  did  not  ask.  She  took  it  as 
she  took  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  and  her 
present  hard,  joyless  life. 

Her  home  was  in  a  little 
village  on  the  edge  of  the 
forests  which  clothe  the  west- 
ern spurs  of  the  Pegu  hills,  a 
country  where  every  male  child 
is  born  a  brigand,  and  where 
no  good-looking  girl  will  speak 
to  a  man  who  has  not  seen  ser- 
vice under  some  robber  captain. 

She  was  making  her  way 
slowly  up  the  long  flights  of 
steps.  Now  and  again  she 
would  stop  to  rest.  The  stairs 
were  steep  and  irregular,  and 
once  or  twice  when  a  step  of 
unexpected  height  came  in, 
Ma  Me  would  stumble  and 
almost  fall.  There  were  many 
people  coming  up  and  many 
going  down,  and  no  one  saw 
or  cared  to  look  at  Ma  Me. 
The  great  staircase  was  a 
street  of  little  shops  where 
were  set  out  toys  of  all  sorts 
—  quaintly  coloured  puppets 
moved  by  strings,  brass  images 
of  Buddha,  and  candles  for  the 
pious  to  set  before  the  shrines  ; 
above  all  candles,  for  few 
would  leave  to  -  day  without 
lighting  one  or  more  wax 
candles  to  burn  before  some 
favoured  shrine. 

Ma  Me  was  slowly  toiling 
up,  for  she  was  not  only  worn 
with  age  and  sorrow,  she  was 
also  faint  with  hunger.  At 
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dawn,  before  she  left  her  home 
to  walk  to  the  railway  station, 
eight  miles  or  more  from  the 
forest  village,  she  had  eaten 
some  rice  saved  over  from 
yesterday's  meal,  and  it  was 
now  past  noon.  She  was  still 
a  long  way  from  the  top  when 
a  deadly  faintness  seized  her. 
She  sat  down  on  a  step,  and 
tears  marked  their  way  down 
her  dust-stained  face.  A  good 
girl  who  had  a  refreshment 
stall  beside  the  stair  on  which 
Ma  Me  sat  saw  the  poor  woman. 
Pity  came  into  her  heart.  She 
stopped  powdering  her  face 
and  arranging  the  flowers 
in  her  smooth  black  hair. 
"Mother,"  she  said,  "you  look 
sad  and  tired.  Take  something 
to  eat  from  my  stall." 

"Alas,  daughter,"  said  Ma 
Me,  "I  have  only  a  few  small 
coins  left ;  I  must  keep  them 
to  pay  for  my  shelter  to- 
night, as  I  have  no  friends  in 
Rangoon." 

But  the  girl  said,  "Never 
mind,  you  can  pay  me  after- 
wards. In  any  case  it  is  a 
good  work  and  will  be  counted 
to  me  for  righteousness  in  my 
next  life."  And  so  Ma  Me  ate 
rice  and  drank  water  and  was 
refreshed.  Then  she  stepped 
out  bravely.  The  rest  of  the 
way  seemed  nothing,  although 
the  stairs  were  of  the  steepest 
and  the  flights  long.  So  she 
was  able  to  think  of  the  matter 
which  was  on  her  mind  and 
had  brought  her  to  Rangoon. 
Hitherto  she  had  had  no 
thought  of  anything  except  of 
her  hunger  and  her  weakness. 
Her  will  had  driven  the  poor 
body  on  and  upward.  She 
knew  she  must  go  on,  but  the 
2c 
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reason  or  object  of  her  journey 
had  passed  from  her  brain. 

The  food,  scanty  and  simple 
as  it  was,  helped  her  memory 
to  work.  She  remembered 
that  she  was  going  to  save 
her  sou,  the  one  son  still  left 
to  her.  He  was  a  handsome, 
brave  lad,  and  good  to  his 
mother.  Every  time  he  came 
home  he  brought  her  presents 
— ornaments  of  gold  for  her 
ueok  and  arms ;  and  her  simple 
dress,  just  a  length  of  cloth  to 
wrap  round  her  loins,  had 
been  of  the  rich  silk  of  Upper 
Burma,  from  the  looms  of 
Sagaing,  and  her  white  bodice 
of  the  finest  and  daintiest 
muslin.  But  he  had  been 
taken  by  the  police  for  murder 
and  robbery.  Everything  had 
gone  to  get  money  to  save 
him,  to  pay  the  lawyers  and 
bribe  the  witnesses.  And  now 
she  was  clad  no  better  than 
the  Tamil  coolies,  the  wretched 
foreign  folk  she  loathed.  All 
was  gone,  and  she  his  mother 
was  forced  to  take  alms  from 
the  little  Rangoon  girl  at  the 
stall  on  the  stairs.  And  Hla 
U,  the  brave  handsome  son 
Hla  U,  with  his  mass  of  black 
hair  and  his  shiny  brown  body 
with  the  muscles  standing  out 
on  arms  and  legs  —  alas  !  he 
could  help  her  no  more.  He 
was  lying  in  the  foreign 
heretics'  jail,  and  in  seven 
days  he  was  to  die. 

It  was  this  had  brought  her 
to  Rangoon.  Yes,  Hla  U  was 
a  brigand  and  he  had  taken 
life.  What  was  that  to  her? 
Was  he  not  her  son?  Some 
men  are  born  brigands,  like 
Hla  U  and  his  father,  ay,  and 
his  father's  father  before  him. 


Some  who  have  earned  merit 
in  former  lives  are  born  to  be 
prosperous  and  rich,  or  to 
become  great  Ministers,  who 
receive  salaries  and  govern 
provinces.  Others  who  have 
lived  more  perfectly  in  past 
existences  are  born  to  be 
pougyis,  who  live  holy  lives 
and  are  fed  by  the  pious,  and 
at  the  end  "  go  home."  She 
did  not  deny  that  Hla  U  was 
a  robber  and  a  murderer.  He 
had  robbed  many  villages.  He 
had  burnt  many  houses  and 
taken  many  lives.  But  was 
it  not  to  be  counted  to  him 
that  he  had  loved  his  mother ; 
that  he  had  fed  the  monks  ;  that 
he  had  put  up  rest-houses  and 
provided  water  for  the  weary 
traveller?  Was  all  this  to  go 
for  nought  ?  Let  him  make 
atonement  for  his  crimes.  Let 
him  suffer  imprisonment,  or 
stripes,  or  even  banishment. 
Why  take  his  life?  Can  the 
dead  make  atonement  or  set 
right  the  wrong  they  have 
done? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  Ma  Me's  mind 
as  she  toiled  slowly  up  the 
stairs.  She  had  made  her 
petition  to  the  foreign  ruler 
yesterday.  He  had  listened 
to  her,  but  gave  her  no  hope. 
Then  a  neighbour  had  told 
her  how  she  had  gained  her 
wish  and  saved  her  little  girl 
from  death  by  propitiating  the 
spirits  at  the  great  Rangoon 
shrine  and  by  means  of  the 
magic  wishing-stone.  Ma  Me 
thought  she  too  would  go  to 
Rangoon  if  the  omens  were 
good.  If  the  spirits  were  un- 
kind it  would  be  useless  to 
make  the  long  journey.  So 
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she  bad  sent  for  the  natsaw, 
the  divining  man  of  the  vil- 
lage. One  of  the  fowls  peck- 
ing about  near  her  house  was 
caught  and  opened,  and  the 
natsaw  pronounced  the  omen 
to  be  good.  Thus  she  had  come 
to  the  great  pagoda. 

Only  a  few  more  stairs  to 
mount.  She  could  already  see 
the  light  through  the  door  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  In  an- 
other moment  she  has  passed 
out  on  to  the  spacious  plat- 
form. The  shrine  of  Buddha, 
a  mountain  of  polished  gold 
blazing  in  the  full  light  of 
the  sun,  rises  before  her  eyes. 
Dazed  and  awe  -  stricken,  she 
falls  prostrate  and  puts  up  her 
hands  in  prayer.  To  whom  or 
to  what  ?  Not  to  Buddha,  but 
to  those  spirits  whose  favour 
it  is  needful  to  win,  who  can 
be  moved  by  offerings  and 
prayers,  and  are  able,  if  they 
chose,  to  save  her  son. 

It  was  a  festival  day,  and 
crowds  of  men  and  women 
were  moving  to  and  fro  across 
the  great  open  square.  They 
were  all  gaily  dressed  and  were 
full  of  cheerfulness.  Except- 
ing those  who  knelt  or  sat  in 
attitudes  of  devotion  before  the 
shrines,  they  were  excited  and 
garrulous.  There  was  war 
between  the  British  and  the 
Burman  King.  The  air  was 
full  of  rumours.  Strange  por- 
tents had  been  seen  every- 
where. That  very  night  hair 
had  grown  on  the  Sacred  Sule 
pagoda  in  the  town.  Even  now 
a  divine  light  was  hovering 
about  the  Jewelled  Hti,  which, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  Shwe 
Dagon,  rose  far  away  above 
their  heads  almost  to  the  sky. 


An  excited  Burman — by  his 
dress  a  man  of  some  rank,  a 
clerk,  perhaps,  in  a  Govern- 
ment office — was  scanning  the 
Hti  anxiously  with  an  opera- 
glass.  Now  he  saw  the  holy 
light  at  one  side,  now  at  an- 
other; and  as  he  ran  quickly 
from  this  point  to  that,  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  light,  and  called 
loudly  to  the  people  to  look, 
the  crowd  swayed  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  another,  and 
poor  Ma  Me  was  caught  in 
the  rush  and  borne  hither  and 
thither  like  a  leaf  upon  a 
stream. 

At  length  she  found  her  way 
to  the  part  of  the  platform  she 
had  been  told  to  seek.  There, 
amidst  a  group  of  lifelike  and 
life-sized  figures  of  Gaudanaa 
and  his  disciples,  she  saw  the 
object  of  her  quest,  the  magic 
wishing-stone,  an  oblong  block 
polished  with  much  handling. 
'  A  man  lay  prostrate  in  front 
of  the  stone  with  hands  raised 
in  supplication.  A  little  while 
and  he  was  011  his  knees,  mov- 
ing nearer  to  the  stone  until 
there  was  just  a  cubit  between 
his  knees  and  it.  He  meas- 
ured the  distance  carefully, 
from  elbow  to  finger-tip  —  a 
cubit  exactly,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Then,  bending  forward, 
he  gripped  the  stone  in  both 
hands  and  tried  to  raise  it 
from  the  ground.  He  was  a 
sturdy,  strong-backed  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a  boatman 
likely — anyhow,  a  strong,  mus- 
cular man.  Soon,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  he  stopped  to 
recover  his  strength.  At  this 
time  all  the  interest  lay  round 
the  great  pagoda,  where  the 
miraculous  light  dancing  round 
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like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  drew  the 
people  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
the  other.  No  one  came  near 
the  man  at  the  stone. 

When  he  had  rested  he 
looked  behind  and  about  him. 
Seeing  no  one  at  hand — the 
poor  old  body  Ma  Me  did  not 
count — he  shuffled  an  inch  or 
two  nearer  to  the  stone — thus 
do  we  deceive  ourselves — and 
made  a  new  attempt.  Perhaps 
he  had  called  a  stronger  faith 
to  his  aid — perhaps  a  more 
material  cause  helped  him. 
He  took  fresh  heart  and  made 
a  heroic  struggle.  The  sweat 
stood  on  his  brow,  and  his 
heaving  chest  and  flanks 
showed  through  his  linen 
jacket  the  mighty  efforts  he 
was  making.  Just  as  it  seemed 
that  he  must  roll  over  ex- 
hausted, he  made  one  more 
trial.  The  stone  came  up 
about  a  fiuger's-breadth  from 
the  ground  and  then  slipped 
from  his  forceless  hands. 

Ma  Me  had  watched  the 
struggle  intently.  When  she 
saw  the  stone  move  and  the 
joy  of  success  in  the  man's 
face,  she  took  it  as  a  good 
omen  and  made  deep  obeisance 
to  the  successful  one,  who  bade 
her  good  luck  and  swaggered  off 
as  if  he  had  backed  the  winning 
horse  at  the  Rangoon  races. 

Her  heart  beat  fast  and  she 
breathed  deeply  as  she  knelt 


down  before  the  stone.  The 
man  who  had  succeeded  did 
not  tell  how  he  had  cheated 
the  stone  or  the  spirit  which 
worked  through  it.  He  told  her 
to  be  very  careful  in  measuring 
the  distance,  as  any  mistake 
might  annoy  the  spirits. 

Ma  Mei  was  soon  upon  her 
knees  in  front  of  the  stone.  If 
an  intense  desire  for  help  can 
be  called  prayer,  she  prayed  as 
earnestly,  as  intensely,  as  a 
human  soul  can  pray.  Then 
she  bent  forward  as  she  had 
seen  the  man  bend,  and  gripped 
the  stone  with  all  the  force  her 
small  childlike  hands  could 
put  forth  and  tried  to  raise  it. 
Again  and  again  she  tried. 
The  cruel  stone  was  immov- 
able as  a  mountain.  No  nat, 
no  spirit,  nothing  heeded  her 
prayers.  Then  her  strength 
failed.  She  could  do  no  more. 
She  crouched  panting  for 
breath,  unable  to  rise. 

The  people  were  all  afar  off. 
At  last,  with  infinite  effort,  she 
staggered  to  her  feet.  An 
Englishman  who  was  wander- 
ing around  happened  to  come 
that  way  just  as  she  rose.  He 
saw  in  her  face  that  supreme 
despair  which  is  "without 
God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world."  He  gave  her  a  few 
small  coins  and  turned  away 
very  sorrowful. 


II. 

Ma  Me,  more  weary  and  where  the  good  girl  had  given 

more  broken  -  hearted  than  her  food,  the  good  girl  stopped 

when  she  came,  found  her  her  and  bade  her  rest  a  while 

way  back  to  the  stairs.  and  go  down  with  her.  She 

As    she   passed  by  the  stall  would   show   her    a  rest-house 
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where  she  could  pass  the 
night. 

Nestling  in  a  little  hollow 
below  the  Shwe"  Dagon,  where 
the  road  turns  to  the  left 
towards  the  Royal  Lakes,  lies 
a  group  of  small  monasteries 
and  rest-houses  scattered  about 
in  a  grove  of  tall  palm-trees. 
Led  by  her  friendly  guide, 
Ma  Me  found  her  way  to  a 
long  hut  or  house,  made  of 
substantial  teak  framework, 
which  held  the  floor  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground. 
A  ladder  or  stairs  of  wood 
Isd  up  to  a  spacious  room, 
floored  with  teak.  The  sides 
and  ends  were  of  bamboo- 
matting,  and  were  propped 
open  to  admit  the  evening 
breeze. 

It  was  close  on  five  o'clock. 
They  brought  her  some  boiled 
rice  from  a  small  hyaung 
(monastery)  close  by,  and  at 
sunset  she  was  fast  asleep  on 
the  hard  floor  without  any 
wrapping  except  her  scanty 
clothing.  It  was  enough,  for 
the  soft  air  floating  up  the 
river  from  the  sea  was  not 
chill. 

Before  daybreak  the  chant- 
ing of  the  monks  in  the 
kyaungs  and  the  striking  of 
bells  awakened  her.  She  made 
what  toilet  she  could  outside 
under  the  palm-trees.  Her 
girl  friend  from  the  pagoda 
steps  had  not  forgotten  her. 
She  came  for  Ma  Me  and  took 
her  to  her  mother's  house  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  pagoda 
to  the  city.  There  Ma  Me  sat 
and  told  her  tale  to  the  older 
woman  and  was  comforted 
somewhat  by  her  pity. 

Her  listener  had  strong  faith 


in  the  spirits  which  haunt  the 
Sul&  pagoda  near  the  river-side 
wharves.  Ma  Me  must  go 
there  and  propitiate  them. 

So  Ma  Me  went  on,  while  it 
was  still  very  early,  to  the 
Sule  pagoda  which  stands  on 
the  road-level  in  a  busy  part  of 
the  town.  There  were  very 
few  of  the  faithful  there.  Carts 
and  cabs  went  noisily  by  with 
constant  creaking  and  cries. 
She  could  not  absorb  her  soul 
in  prayer  or  meditation.  So 
after  a  while  she  got  up  from 
her  attitude  of  devotion  and 
went  on.  Turning  to  the  right, 
she  passed  along  a  broad  street 
with  shops,  mostly  kept  by 
Chinamen,  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  houses  and  wharves. 
Here  and  there  yellow-skinned 
Chinamen  were  washing  their 
spare  bodies  at  the  hydrants 
along  the  road.  For  Rangoon 
is  a  well-found  town,  aud  the 
people  for  the  most  part  think 
it  meet  to  keep  their  bodies 
clean. 

Passing  near  an  eating-house, 
the  sight  of  some  country 
people  sitting  at  a  table  eating 
reminded  her  that  she  was 
hungry.  She  remembered  the 
coins  the  Englishman  had  given 
her.  So  she  stopped  and  ate 
some  cooked  rice  hot  out  of  the 
pot,  and  a  little  salt  fish  to 
flavour  it,  and  took  a  draught 
of  cool  fresh  water.  Then, 
taking  example  from  the  China- 
men, she  stopped  at  one  of 
the  hydrants  and  washed  her 
face  and  hands  and  feet — a 
woman  could  not  do  more  in 
a  public  place, — and  then  she 
wandered  on. 

The  road  Ma  Me  was  now 
following  ran  parallel  to  the 
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river.  Masts  of  great  sailing- 
ships  and  funnels  of  steamers 
could  be  seen  now  and  again 
through  gaps  in  the  houses. 
And  the  tall  masts  showed 
even  above  the  buildings. 
Passing  on,  she  came  to  a  large 
building  of  stone,  quite  different 
from  the  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses  she  had  seen  hitherto. 
It  bore  what  seemed  to  Ma  Me 
a  religious  look,  for  it  had  a 
tower  and  a  spire  rising  from 
it,  and  bells  were  tolling  from 
the  tower.  There  was  a  great 
door  at  the  west  end,  and 
people  were  going  in  by  it. 
The  people  were  mostly  foreign 
folk.  But  a  few  Burmans  also 
went  in.  Now  and  then  a 
carriage  drove  up  and  English 
people  got  out  and  went  into 
the  building.  These  were 
evidently  the  rich  and  great 
people.  At  length  a  larger 
carriage  came  up  drawn  by  big 
foreign  horses.  The  coachman 
and  grooms  were  dressed  in 
scarlet,  and  two  mounted  sol- 
diers rode  behind  it.  It  stopped 
before  the  door.  A  lady  and  a 
gentleman  got  out.  The  groom 
who  opened  the  carriage-door 
held  a  large  white  umbrella 
over  the  lady  as  she  walked  to 
the  door,  and  the  foreigners 
standing  on  the  steps  took  off 
their  hats  to  her  and  the 
gentleman  with  her. 

Ma  Me  felt  sure  that  this 
must  be  the  great  English 
governor  who  ruled  the  pro- 
vince, the  Maha  Mingyi.  It 
entered  her  mind  to  rush  for- 
ward, throw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  crave  mercy  for  her  son. 
But  she  might  be  mistaken. 
She  looked  round  for  some  one 
whom  she  could  ask.  While 


she  hesitated  the  Maha  Mingyi 
and  his  wife  went  in,  the  bell 
stopped,  one  or  two  people 
came  hurrying  up  the  steps 
and  entered.  She  would  wait 
until  the  great  man  came  out. 
She  sat  down  on  the  stones  in 
front  of  the  door.  She  feared 
to  go  inside. 

After  a  little  while,  seeing 
there  was  no  one  to  stop  her, 
she  moved  nearer  and  nearer. 
She  could  now  see  in.  Surely 
it  was,  as  she  had  thought, 
a  pongyi  kyaung.  She  went 
a  little  nearer  still,  and  now 
the  whole  inside  was  visible. 
At  the  far  end  was  a  raised 
dais  with  steps  up  to  it,  and  a 
matted  path  from  the  door  at 
which  she  sat  led  up  through 
the  middle  of  a  great  hall  to 
the  steps.  Above  the  dais  was 
a  many-coloured  window  such 
as  Ma  Me  had  not  seen  before, 
with  a  picture  in  it  of  one  in 
beautiful  robes,  with  a  golden 
light  about  his  head.  On  the 
dais  stood  a  table  with  a  white 
cloth  on  it  embroidered  in 
gold.  On  the  table  were  many 
beautiful  things,  doubtless  offer- 
ings given  to  the  pongyis  by 
the  faithful,  but  there  were  no 
beautiful  silver  balls  hung 
about  as  there  were  in  the 
kyaung  atTharrawaddy.  What 
these  things  were  she  could  not 
well  see,  but  there  were  some 
drinking-vessels  of  silver  among 
them.  In  front  of  the  table 
stood  a  man  in  flowing  white 
robes,  talking  to  the  people, 
and  reading  out  of  a  book. 

Below  the  dais  on  either  side 
were  rows  of  men  in  white 
robes  sitting  down,  and  in 
front  of  them  were  ranks  of  boys 
likewise  in  white  garments, 
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and  many  of  these  boys  Ma 
Me  knew  by  their  features  and 
colour  were  of  her  own  race. 
These,  she  thought,  were  the 
novices.  She  had  no  doubt 
now  that  this  was  a  kyaung 
of  the  foreign  folk.  In  rows 
of  benches  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  passage  sat  numbers  of 
the  devout,  all  facing  the  dais 
and  listening  to  the  words 
of  the  pongyi  in  the  white 
robes. 

Then  music  burst  forth,  and 
the  men  and  boys  in  white 
sang.  The  musio  pleased  her, 
although  it  did  not  touch  her 
heart  like  her  own  Burman 
music.  Still  it  made  her  wish 
to  join  in  the  devotions. 

Creeping  still  nearer,  Ma  Me 
saw  that  some  of  the  benches 
nearest  to  the  door  were  empty. 
On  a  chair  on  one  side  of  the 
door  was  a  man  whom  she 
took  to  be  a  pongyi  of  lower 
degree,  as  he  had  seemed  to 
receive  the  people  as  they  came, 
and  he  was  dressed  in  a  tight 
black  gown.  He  had  looked 
askance  at  her  from  the  door, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  him. 
But  now  he  was  fast  asleep. 
It  was  getting  very  warm,  and 
no  doubt  he  had  heard  the 
pongyi  who  was  talking  many 
times  before. 

A  great  wish  to  pray  in  this 
kyaung  came  upon  Ma  Me. 
These  white  foreigners  were 
very  rich  and  powerful.  They 
had  carried  off  the  great  king, 
and  had  taken  all  the  country 
from  the  sea  up  to  the  moun- 
tains of  China.  The  nats 
whom  these  people  worshipped 
must  needs  be  very  mighty 
nats.  She  drew  nearer.  The 
man  in  black  was  still  asleep. 


So  she  crept  in  and  crouched 
down  between  two  of  the 
empty  benches  unseen  by  any 
one.  She  made  obeisance,  and 
prostrated  herself  before  the 
figure  in  the  stained  window, 
craving  help  for  her  son. 

A  little  while  and  the 
music  ceased.  Another  pongyi 
dressed  like  the  other,  but  in 
looser  and  more  flowing  robes, 
came  on  to  the  dais  and  knelt 
before  the  table  with  uplifted 
hands.  After  a  short  time  he 
stood  up,  and,  facing  the  con- 
gregation, he  read  out  of  a 
book,  and  soon  all  the  devout 
began  to  stand  up  and  move 
towards  the  dais,  and  those 
nearest  to  it  began  to  kneel  on 
the  steps. 

Ma  Me  thought  the  time  had 
now  come,  and  she  also  rose 
and  moved  up  the  matted  path 
and  towards  the  dais.  The 
people  in  front  of  her  were 
beginning  to  kneel  down.  She 
could  now  see  the  pongyis 
clearly.  One  of  them  was  an 
old  man  with  grey  hair.  She 
thought  that  he  was  a  sadaw 
or  head  pongyi,  and  that  she 
had  seen  him  at  Tharrawaddy. 
Once  he  looked  towards  her, 
and  his  look  was  gentle  and 
kind.  The  pongyis  seemed 
to  be  inviting  the  people  to 
come  and  kneel  down,  although, 
of  course,  she  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  said.  She 
wished  to  kneel  down  also  with 
the  others,  for  no  doubt  they 
were  propitiating  the  spirits. 

Just  then  she  felt  some  one 
seize  her  by  the  arm.  Turning, 
she  saw  the  inferior  monk  in 
the  black  dress  who  had  been 
sleeping  by  the  door.  He 
grasped  her  arm  and  motioned 
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to  her  to  come  away.  When 
he  had  taken  her  a  few  steps 
away  he  whispered  in  Burmese 
that  she  must  go  out  at  once. 
He  looked  angrily  and  threaten- 
ingly at  her,  and  she  was  afraid. 
But  she  held  back,  unwilling  to 
go.  He  grasped  her  tight,  and 
told  her  she  would  be  punished 
for  coming  in.  Pulling  her 
down  to  the  door,  he  pushed 
poor  Ma  Me  out.  The  people 
were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  devotions  to  see  Ma  Me. 
They  were  all  looking  the  other 
way,  or  perhaps  one  of  them 
might  have  stopped  the  inferior 
pongyi  from  putting  her  out, 
and  might  have  permitted  her 
to  stay  in  the  kyaung  while 
they  were  praying.  Do  not 
the  foreigners  walk  about  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  pagodas 
in  their  shoes,  and  without  any 
tokens  of  respect  or  reverence  ? 

After  the  man  in  the  black 
dress  had  thrust  her  forth,  Ma 
Me  sat  down  in  the  road 
outside  the  gates  and  wept. 
If  the  pagoda  nats  would 
not  hear  her,  and  if  the  white 
men  would  not  let  her  pray 
with  them  to  their  nats, 
where  was  she  to  look  for 
help  —  what  was  she  to  do  ? 
She  wished  for  death ;  but  if 
she  died,  who  would  strive  to 
save  Hla  U  ?  No ;  before  she 
sought  death  she  would  try 
once  more  what  the  pagoda 
spirits  would  do  for  her.  She 
must  go  once  more  to  the  magic 
stone.  If  she  failed,  then 

With  these  thoughts  in  her 
mind  Ma  Me  turned  back  by 
the  way  she  came,  and  stood 
once  more  at  the  portal  of  Shwe 
Dagon,  where  the  forbidding 
monsters  keep  guard. 
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We  need  not  go  with  her 
again  up  the  long  flight  of 
steps.  They  were  much  as 
they  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore, only  there  were  fewer 
people  going  up  and  down. 
The  good  girl  at  the  food  stall 
had  no  customers,  and  was  re- 
deeming the  time  with  rice- 
powder  and  hand-mirror,  which 
she  put  down  to  talk  to  Ma  Me 
and  ask  her  to  stop.  But  Ma 
Me  would  not  stop.  She  had 
eaten  the  simple  meal  which 
sufficed  her  for  the  day,  and 
she  had  no  heart  for  talk 
with  any  one.  She  would  wait, 
she  said,  until  she  came  back, 
and  so  went  on  her  way  up- 
ward. When  she  came  out  on 
the  spacious  platform  she  made 
many  prostrations,  and  at  every 
shrine  she  passed  she  stopped 
to  tell  her  beads,  and  repeat 
the  few  texts  of  the  Law  that 
she  knew  by  rote,  and  made 
many  vows  of  offerings  to  the 
nats  if  only  they  would  hear 
her  prayers. 

It  took  her  quite  a  long  time 
to  reach  the  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  great  square 
where  the  wonder  -  working 
stone  lay. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  all 
round  the  Shwe  Dagon  to-day, 
so  few  people  were  there.  It 
was  like  the  quiet  in  a  great 
cathedral  when  no  service  is 
going  on.  High  above,  almost 
in  the  clouds  it  seemed,  the 
little  silver  bells  on  the  Hti 
of  the  pagoda  were  making 
sweet  music.  Everything  was 
peaceful  and  devotional. 

At  last  Ma  Me  reached  the 
spot  she  was  seeking.  There 
lay  the  great  stone.  There  sat 
the  disciples  of  Gaudama  in 
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attitudes  of  intent  listening  to 
the  words  of  their  master.  Or 
was  it  the  tinkling  bells  that 
they  heard  ?  Whatever  it  was, 
their  looks  told  of  the  peace 
it  was  bringing  to  their  souls, 
and  some  slight  touch  of  their 
calm  seemed  to  reach  Ma  Me 
and  lighten  her  misery. 

Now  she  drew  near  to  the 
stone  and  prostrated  herself  in 
all  the  fervour  of  prayer  of 
which  her  soul  was  capable. 
She  did  not  ask  herself  to 
whom  or  to  what  she  was 
praying.  Her  religion,  so  far 
as  she  was  a  Buddhist,  did  not 
teach  her  to  pray,  and  did  not 
recognise  prayer.  She  had  no 
thought  of  worshipping  the 
stone  any  more  than  the  old 
women  in  England  who  seek 
to  learn  the  future  by  opening 
their  Bibles  think  of  worship- 
ping the  books.  Not  so  much, 
perhaps.  But  she  believed  that 
there  was  a  power  that  could 
be  moved  to  help  her,  and  that 
by  the  agency  of  the  stone  this 
power  could  be  influenced  to 
help,  or  at  least  to  reveal  its 
will. 

But  see,  Ma  Me  is  now  on 
her  knees  before  the  magic 
stone  measx^ing  the  exact  cubit 
neither  more  nor  less  from  her 
elbow  to  her  finger-tips.  Shak- 
ing with  excitement  and  fear 
of  failure,  she  has  gripped  the 
stone  in  her  slender  hands  and 
strives  to  raise  it.  Is  there  no 
one  to  watch  her  agony  ?  The 
images  of  the  disciples  sitting 
around  with  their  calm  placid 
countenances  look  strange  and 
unconcerned  beside  the  agi- 


tated face,  the  straining  eyes, 
and  the  clenched  mouth  of  the 
living  woman.  The  efforts  she 
made  shook  her  as  if  they  must 
rend  asunder  her  slender  frame. 
The  veins  in  her  head  and 
neck  swelled  to  bursting,  and 
her  eyes  were  starting  from 
their  sockets,  the  sweat  drop- 
ping from  her  brow  on  to  the 
flags  of  the  pavement.  Still 
the  stone  was  not  moved. 
More  than  once  she  stopped 
to  prostrate  herself.  Was  she 
worn  out  with  the  efforts 
she  was  making  and  forced 
to  rest ;  or  did  she  hope  by 
more  strenuous  prayer,  more 
earnest  supplication,  to  com- 
pel the  unseen  to  help  her  ? 
Who  can  say  ? 

After  a  longer  interval  of 
rest  or  prayer  than  she  had 
yet  given  herself,  she  knelt 
again  in  front  of  the  stone  and 
measured  the  distance  anew 
from  elbow  to  finger-tips  with 
painful  care.  Once  more  she 
gripped  the  stone  in  her  fool- 
ish little  hands,  and  drawing 
a  deep  breath  put  forth  all 
her  strength.  Every  nerve 
and  muscle  in  her  frail  body 
was  forced  to  do  its  very 
utmost.  Did  it  move  or  did 
it  not  ?  One  more  extraordin- 
ary effort.  Surely  the  stone 
did  yield  ;  it  did  rise.  A  light 
came  into  her  weary  eyes. 
Some  faint  shadow  of  a  smile 
passed  over  the  clenched  lips 
and  she  fell  over  on  her  side, 
still  gripping  the  stone.  Some 
hours  afterwards  the  pagoda 
watchmen  coming  that  way 
found  Ma  Me  lying  dead. 
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THE    ALMIGHTY     DOLLAR. 


THE  scenery  through  which 
the  motor-diligence  was  taking 
us  was  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
for  a  moment  I  paid  no  heed  to 
the  conductor's  request  for  our 
fares.  Italian  conductors  are 
not  prone  to  stand  any  nonsense 
of  this  sort  from  passengers, 
and  my  very  lame  Italian 
helped  but  little  to  mend 
matters.  A  fellow  -  passenger 
very  kindly  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  the  trifling  difficulty 
was  soon  smoothed  over,  where- 
upon we  fell  into  conversation. 
He  had  some  English,  not  of  a 
high  order,  but  more  service- 
able than  my  Italian.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  spent  some 
twenty  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  made  some 
money  as  a  market-gardener 
near  New  York.  He  was  now 
returned  to  his  native  country 
to  spend  his  declining  years  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  paternal 
acres.  We  talked  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  United 
States  and  Northern  Italy  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  my 
companion,  whose  standpoint, 
like  that  of  most  peasants,  was 
frankly  material,  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  land  of  high 
prices.  Naturally  enough  it 
was  not  long  before  the  word 
dollar  fell  from  his  lips,  and  it 
was  used  by  me  to  him  again. 
He  did  not  catch  what  I  said, 
and  I  repeated  the  remark. 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "I  did  not 
understand.  You  speak  too 
thin.  You  call  him  '  dolla ' 
— so  ;  we — (he  had  identified 


himself  with  the  land  of  his 
prosperity)  we  say  '  dalar ' — 
so.  Is  it  not  ? "  and  he 
laughed. 

Our  talk  flowed  on.  The 
diligence  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  we  parted  with 
mutual  expressions  of  good- 
will. From  that  day  I  have 
not  seen  my  friend  again ;  nor 
am  I  likely  to  do  so.  But  the 
seed  was  sown  :  and  in  various 
idle  moments  since  I  have  found 
myself  speculating  on  the  origin 
of  that  word  as  to  whose  pro- 
nunciation he  had  so  politely 
corrected  me.  For  after  all  the 
Americans  must  know  best  how 
their  own  coins  should  be 
called. 

Word-hunting  is  a  fascinating 
amusement,  and  since  the  days 
of  Ingoldsby  all  words  denoting 
money  or  its  synonyms  (which 
the  learned  editor  of  the  Le- 
gends gives  as  "Spanish," 
"  blunt,"  "  stumpy,"  and 
"  Rhino "  !)  have  been  recog- 
nised as  having  a  peculiar 
effect  "  on  the  human  sen- 
sorium."  Still  I  trust  it  was 
not  covetousness  which  whetted 
my  curiosity  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  certainly  the  later 
stages  of  the  quest  needed  no 
such  adventitious  stimulus.  In 
the  search  I  have  found  myself 
starting  from  Bohemia,  passing 
through  Levantine  marts  down 
the  Red  Sea,  on  across  Equa- 
torial Africa  from  Zanzibar  to 
Timbuctoo,  sailing  the  Spanish 
Main  and  paying  my  way  with 
the  "reals"  and  "pieces  of 
eight,"  beloved  of  boyhood's 
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buccaneering  heroes,  visiting 
the  silver  mines  of  Mexico, 
and,  in  fine,  led  on  to  survey 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled 
abroad  and  been  annoyed — as 
every  traveller  has  been — by 
having  bad  money  and  coins 
not  current  passed  off  upon 
him,  need  make  no  long  study 
of  economic  history  ere  he  is 
led  to  thank  his  stars  that  his 
lot  was  not  cast  in  the  good 
old  days.  Imagine  the  joys  of 
travelling  when  mints  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  markets, 
when  there  was  no  stable  rate 
of  exchange,  when  governments 
conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  trade  this 
way  or  that  and  laid  sudden 
embargo  on  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities, when  standard  coins 
were  liable  to  be  debased  at  the 
discretion  of  some  perfectly  in- 
discreet ruler,  when  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  was  arbitrarily 
fixed  and  as  arbitrarily  altered, 
and  when  coin -clipping  and 
sweating  were  flourishing  in- 
dustries ! 

Despite  these  drawbacks 
trade  somehow  expanded  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  and,  as 
the  output  of  the  precious 
metals  did  not  keep  pace,  gold 
and  silver  alike  advanced  in 
purchasing  power.  This  ad- 
vance manifested  itself  in  the 
steady  diminution  in  size  and 
fineness  of  metal  of  all  the 
coins  of  mediaeval  Europe.  As 
the  metal  appreciated,  so  did 
the  coin  depreciate.  The  greed 
and  ignorance  of  rulers  and  the 
dishonesty  of  financial  experts 


aided  this  natural  tendency  by 
occasional  deliberate  debase- 
ments of  coin.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  common  small  monies 
of  modern  Europe,  the  penny, 
the  sou  (the  solidus  of  Charle- 
magne), the  mark,  the  lira,  and 
the  groat,  for  example,  bear 
names  of  coins  which  at  their 
first  issue  contained  respectable 
quantities  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  most  striking  instance  is 
perhaps  the  Spanish  "mara- 
vedi,"  which  in  the  course  of 
about  four  hundred  years  passed 
from  the  highest  denomination 
of  gold  to  the  lowest  of  base 
metal. 

Nowhere  was  confusion  worse 
confounded  than  in  the  poli- 
tically amorphous  and  econo- 
mically impotent  congeries  of 
states  known  as  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Here  with 
three  or  more  standards  (theo- 
retic as  well  as  current)  in 
existence  side  by  side,  with 
constant  unregulated  and  ir- 
responsible mintings  of  small 
states,  and  with  unending 
variations  in  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver,  chaos  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  in  1438  the  Reich- 
stag proclaimed  the  right  of 
every  one  who  could  mint  to 
do  so,  by  what  standard  he 
pleased,  "seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  common  standard 
and  weight." 

To  this  arena  a  new  com- 
petitor was  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  intro- 
duced. In  its  first  form  it  was 
intended  as  the  silver  equiva- 
lent of  the  gold  gulden  and  was 
minted  of  pure  silver,1  eight 


1  Its  fineness  was  speedily  reduced  to  a  proportion  first  of  937  per  mille,  and 
again  to  875. 
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pieces  to  the  Cologne  mark 
(i.e.,  1  ounce  weight  per  piece). 
It  was  known  as  the  "  gulden 
groscheu,"  and  was  first  coined 
by  Archduke  Sigismund  of 
Austria.  But  many  people 
besides  Archduke  Sigismund 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right 
to  coin,  and  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Counts  of 
Schlickin  Bohemia  were  enabled 
by  the  growing  productiveness 
of  the  Bohemian  silver  mines 
to  exercise  extensively  this  pro- 
fitable right.  The  mine  from 
which  most  of  the  silver  came 
was  situated  in  Joachimsthal, 
or  the  valley  of  St  Joachim, 
and  the  coin  made  from  the 
silver  thence  extracted  bore  on 
one  side  an  effigy  of  St  Joachim. 
Hence  it  was  known  as  the 
Joachimsthaler,  or,  for  short, 
the  "  thaler,"  a  name  which, 
like  the  coin,  speedily  became 
popular.  It  passed  through 
the  Dutch  into  English,  where 
it  appears  under  the  form 
dollar.  By  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  word  had 
been  accepted  in  English  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  large  silver 
coin,  and  Shakespeare,  in 
"Macbeth,"  speaks  of  Sweno, 
King  of  Norway,  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  "Ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  general  use." 

So  in  its  origin  the  almighty 
dollar  is  no  more  than  a  dales- 
man of  Bohemian  descent. 

In  its  native  home  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  thaler  pre- 
sents few  remarkable  features. 
It  was  speedily  adopted  as  a 
denomination  of  Imperial  coin- 
age, minted  at  the  Imperial 
mints,  and  known  as  the 
Reichsthaler  or  Bix  Dollar. 


Then  the  Imperial  favour  was 
for  a  space  turned  from  it,  and 
its  coinage  at  the  Imperial 
mints  was  prohibited.  This 
prohibition  gave  entrance  to  a 
host  of  baser  issues  coined  at 
various  local  mints,  with  the 
result  that  the  specie  dollar  or 
thaler  and  the  current  dollar 
began  to  part  company.  A 
similar  phenomenon  in  similar 
circumstances  marks  the  early 
history  of  the  rupee,  and  many 
accounts  relating  to  trans- 
actions enacted  in  Southern 
India  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
are  complicated  by  confusion 
between  actual  rupees  of  various 
issues  and  an  abstraction  in- 
vented by  the  financial  interest, 
called  the  "  chalani  "  or  current 
rupee  —  so  called  presumably 
because  it  was  never  coined  or 
current  anywhere  !  A  similar 
state  of  things  obtains  to  this 
day  in  some  of  the  countries 
adjoining  Egypt,  where  a  fiction 
known  as  a  "  base  piastre "  is 
used  for  reckoning. 

How  bewildering  the  period  of 
monetary  confusion  must  have 
been,  in  which  the  dollar  began 
its  career,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  within  forty 
years  from  the  year  1582  the 
specie  thaler  rose,  in  terms  of 
current  thalers,  from  1^  to  8, 
and  in  terms  of  the  current 
florin  from  1^  to  10.  And  in 
the  year  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  in  which  its  value  rose 
highest  (1622),  the  thaler  was 
back  again  very  nearly  at  the 
level  at  which  it  had  started  ! 

Throughout  this  period,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  centre 
of  European  commerce  lay  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  in  the 
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earliest  of  English  economic 
treatises  —  the  famous  '  Dis- 
course' printed  in  1581 — are 
held  up  to  admiration  as  having 
"so  mania  and  wealthie  cities, 
that  it  were  incredible  in  so 
little  ground  to  be."  It  was 
in  the  Netherlands  that  our 
traders  first  became  familiar 
with  the  thaler,  and  from  the 
Dutch  that  our  word  dollar 
was  taken.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, through  the  Netherlands 
that  the  dollar  invaded  the 
New  World.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  whole 
economic  history  of  the  world 
enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The 
scene  of  our  own  quest  shifts 
from  the  Austrian  to  the 
Spanish  Empire,  and  for  a 
while  we  seem  to  have  changed 
foxes. 

Until  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  monetary 
system  of  the  several 
Spanish  kingdoms  had  been 
in  the  usual  chaotic  condi- 
tion, with  the  same  constant 
tendency  to  depreciation  as 
obtained  elsewhere.  But  in 
1497,  four  years  after  the 
famous  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  had  secured  to  the  crown 
of  Castile  the  Spanish  dis- 
coveries in  the  West,  by  an 
edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  coinage  of  Spain  was 
reformed.  This  edict  would 
no  doubt  have  gone  the  way 
of  many  others,  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  but  for  the  wealth 
of  the  New  World  which 
thereafter  year  after  year 
the  Spanish  galleons  brought 
home.  We  hear  much  indeed 
of  depreciation  and  intentional 
debasement  after  this.  But 
all  the  while  silver  was 


obtained  by  Spain  so  easily 
and  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  a  constant  stream  of 
good  coin,  of  uniform  standard, 
poured  from  her  mints  in 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
Lightly  come,  lightly  go.  In 
obedience  to  the  economic  law 
first  formulated  in  the  '  Dis- 
course'  above  quoted  "that 
everything  will  go  where  it 
is  most  esteemed,"  the  good 
coin  found  its  way  to  foreign 
markets,  while  the  base  issues 
remained  to  circulate  in  the 
Peninsula,  where  it  was  ac- 
cepted more  nearly  at  its  face 
value.  Now  the  unit  on  which 
the  Spanish  coinage  was  re- 
constructed in  1497  was  the 
"real"  (or  royal),  an  old  coin 
dating  from  the  days  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel.  This  was  to  be 
minted  at  the  tale  of  67  pieces 
to  the  mark,  of  silver  930  fine. 
No  specific  provision  was  made 
for  multiples  of  the  "real." 
But  in  point  of  fact  pieces  of 
four  and  eight  reals  were 
issued.  The  thaler,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  minted  eight  to  the 
mark  and  of  a  fineness  nearly 
the  same.  From  the  very 
beginning,  therefore,  but  a 
trifling  difference  separated  it 
from  the  piece  or  "real  of 
eight,"  and  such  difference  as 
there  was  disappeared  in  the 
year  1690,  when  the  intrinsic 
content  of  the  Rix  Dollar  was 
reduced  to  an  almost  exact 
equality  with  that  of  the  piece 
of  eight.  Even  before  this  the 
well-known  sign  $  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  accounts 
for  both  coins.  The  "S"  is 
generally  believed  to  have 
been  inherited  by  them  from 
the  Semis  or  half  -  aureus,  a 
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coin  of  the  latex-  Roman 
Empire,  though  by  what  pro- 
cess this  came  about  is  not 
clear.  The  two  bars  across 
the  S  were  perhaps  at  first 
appropriated  to  the  Spanish 
piece.  But  all  distinction  soon 
became  obliterated.  In  a  peti- 
tion relating  to  the  dearth  of 
currency  in  England,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  King  in 
1638,  dollars  and  Spanish 
money  are  lumped  together 
as  of  one  class,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  to  deserve  separate 
mention.  But  by  the  year 
1690,  in  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  practical  difference 
between  them  disappeared, 
the  two  names  are  used  as 
synonymous  in  an  enumeration 
of  coins  exported  from  the 
country.  This  reference  occurs 
in  a  petition  from  "divers 
working  goldsmiths"  ad- 
dressed this  time  to  the 
House  of  Commons  —  a  sig- 
nificant change.  Besides  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  dollar, 
Englishmen  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  spreading  the 
piece  of  eight  all  over  the 
world.  At  one  time  or  another 
it  formed  the  chief  circulating 
medium  in  every  British  colony 
or  dependency  except  Canada, 
India,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  and 
New  Zealand.  But  its  range 
was  by  no  means  confined  to 
British  dominions.  As  the 
"Gourde"  it  was  well  known 
in  French  ports,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  As  the 
"  peso,"  "  Colonado  "  (pillar- 
dollar),  or  "pieza  de  a  ooho" 
it  was  universal  throughout 
the  Spanish  possessions.  Under 
the  name  "piastre,"  which  still 
drags  on  an  uuhououred  age 


in  Levantine  countries,  it  was 
current  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  word  "  piastre "  is  indeed 
merely  an  Italianised  form  of 
a  low  Latin  word  which 
appears  in  English  as  "plate" 
or  "plaster."  But  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  many  years 
"piastre"  meant  a  Spanish 
dollar.  From  the  West  the 
dollar  spread  to  the  East.  It 
reached  the  Philippines  and 
thence  quickly  penetrated  to 
all  the  markets  of  the  Far 
East,  from  Vladivostock  to 
Singapore.  It  ran  down  both 
coasts  of  Africa  and  pervaded 
the  Pacific.  It  established  itself 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
even  for  a  while  held  its  own 
in  Australia. 

This  range,  extraordinary 
both  in  space  and  time,  is  due 
chiefly  to  three  causes — first, 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Spanish 
Empire ;  second,  the  enormous 
productiveness  of  the  Spanish 
silver  mines ;  and  third,  the 
steady  maintenance  of  stand- 
ard. It  is  true  that  the  King 
of  Spain  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  detected 
in  some  issues  from  his  Peru- 
vian mints  "a  scandalous 
falsification  "  —  a  crime  which 
for  the  time  being  closed  their 
admission  to  the  British  West 
Indian  Islands.  But  with  this 
single  exception,  the  fineness 
and  weight  of  the  Spanish 
dollar,  whether  minted  in 
Spain  or  the  Spanish  colonies, 
was  maintained  in  a  way  till 
then  unprecedented,  and  a  high 
authority  has  stated  that  be- 
tween 1497  and  our  own  time 
the  dollar  as  a  world  coin  was 
reduced  in  all  by  less  than  six 
per  cent. 
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In  1622  the  true  value  of  the 
dollar  was  4s.  8d.  in  English 
money.  In  1704,  and  again  in 
Sir  Isaao  Newton's  tables  of 
1717,  it  was  declared  to  be 
worth  4s.  6d.  In  the  colonies 
it  was  generally  counted  as 
five  shillings,  or  even  six  in 
places.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  that 
it  showed  any  strong  tendency 
to  fall  below  four  shillings. 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
English  colonies  in  North 
America  "Tobacco  was  their 
Drink,  Cloathing,  and  Money," 
and  it  was  in  terms  of  tobacco 
(100  Ib.  per  head)  that  the 
colonists  of  Virginia  in  1620 
paid  for  the  "150  young  and 
unoorrupt  girls  "  then  imported 
into  the  Colony  to  serve  them 
as  wives.  But  with  the  growth 
of  commerce  with  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies, 
Spanish  coins  began  to  circu- 
late in  the  plantations  and  the 
West  Indian  islands.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1642  it  was 
prescribed  that  "  the  rix 
dollar  .  .  .  shalbee  currant  at 
5s.,  and  the  ryall  of  8  shalbee 
also  currant  at  5s."  —  an  ex- 
ample which  the  other  colonies 
gradually  imitated.  Jamaica, 
as  being  nearest  to  the  Spanish 
Indies,  "  the  cisterne  and  recep- 
tacle of  all  the  gold  and  silver," 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
make  this  declaration  till  thirty 
years  later. 

Clipping  was,  however, 
largely  practised  in  the 
colonies,  both  from  sheer  dis- 
honesty and  as  a  means  of 
reducing  unfair  loss  on  ex- 


change with  England.  The 
clipped  coins,  not  being  ac- 
cepted abroad,  tended  to  re- 
main in  colonial  circulation, 
while  the  "  broad  "  or  undipped 
pieces  found  their  way  to  less 
civilised  markets,  where  men 
looked  less  to  the  face  and 
more  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  coin.  Whether  clipped  or 
not,  Spanish  dollars  continued 
to  provide  the  circulating 
medium.  Accounts  were,  in 
the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  still  kept  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  pay- 
ments were  made  in  dollars 
and  their  subdivisions.  Two 
of  these  latter,  known  as 
"  pistareens  "  or  "  piastereens," 
of  a  debased  issue  coined  in 
Spain  by  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  throne  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
found  their  way  in  1712  to 
the  London  mint,  where,  "  our 
Assay  master  being  out  of 
town  and  his  clerk  sick  in 
bed,"  they  had  the  honour  of 
being  examined  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself — then  Master 
of  the  Mint.  Sir  Isaac  reported 
that  they  seemed  "to  be  quarter 
pieces  of  eight  of  the  New 
Species,  and,  in  the  nearest 
Round  Numbers,  five  of  them 
may  be  reckoned  worth  a 
Mexico  or  Pillar  Piece  of 
Eight."  Of  this  pillar  dollar 
more  anon.  How  the  Spanish 
dollar  continued  to  circulate 
in  the  North  American  colonies 
until  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  long  after,  and  how 
the  newly -constituted  United 
States  of  America  adopted 
it  as  the  basis  of  their  mone- 
tary system,  and  in  1873  re- 
organised that  system  on  a 
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gold  basis,  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  great  drop  in  the  price  of 
silver,  is  a  matter  not  to  our 
present  purpose,  and  we  may 
leave  its  story  here  untold. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Spanish 
or  Mexican  dollar  established 
itself  throughout  the  Chinese 
ports  as  well  as  in  such  unlikely 
places  as  Malaya  and  Siam. 
Throughout  these  regions  a 
preference  was  shown  for  the 
coins  known  as  the  pillar 
dollars.  This  dollar  appears 
to  have  been  minted  only  in 
America  and  chiefly  in  Mexico. 
It  bears  the  image  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  (Charles  I. 
of  Spain),  whence  it  is  some- 
times known  as  "  Carolus,"  and 
on  it  "first  appears  the  type  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  with 
the  modern  device  lplus  ultra,' 
in  lieu  of  the  ancient  'now  plus 
ultra,'  because  Christobal  Colon 
had  proved  that  there  were 
other  lands  and  other  worlds 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  Her- 
cules." Whether  coined  in 
Spain  or  not,  the  pillar  dollar 
soon  became  popular  in  Mor- 
occo, where  the  Moors  mistook 
the  pillars  for  guns  and  called 
the  coin  "Abu  Medfa,"  "the 
father  of  cannon."  The  same 
idea,  mistaken  but  natural  in 
those  who  view  European 
civilisation  "from  the  other 
end,"  occurred  to  the  Malays, 
who  also  called  it  the  cannon 
dollar.  In  the  remoter  parts 
of  China  and  Malaya  the 
Carolus  is  still  the  most  accept- 
able currency,  although  the 
emblem  to  which  it  owes  its 
prestige  has  long  been  obliter- 
ated and  its  weight  consider- 
ably reduced  by  wear.  Even 
so,  it  commands  more  than  the 


bullion  value  of  the  unimpaired 
coin,  and  recognised  counter- 
feits are  but  little  less  esteemed. 

From  the  markets  of  the  Far 
East  the  Spanish  dollar  filtered 
by  the  channels  of  more  or  less 
legitimate  commerce  to  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  In  Zanzi- 
bar, for  example,  so  late  as 
1857,  Sir  Richard  Burton  found 
it  circulating  on  equal  terms 
with  what  he  calls  the  German 
dollar — the  two  coins  between 
them  providing  the  basis  of  all 
exchange.  But  on  the  West 
Coast  the  prevalence  of  the 
Spanish  dollar  has  a  more 
sinister  significance.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  the  one 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  which  commended  itself 
to  all  parties  in  England  was 
that  which  left  the  slave  trade 
mainly  in  English  hands,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no 
small  part  of  the  Spanish 
pieces  of  silver  current  on  the 
West  Coast  came  there  via  our 
own  enlightened  country  as  the 
price  of  human  life. 

In  St  Helena  the  dollar 
during  the  seventeenth  century 
was  current  at  six  shillings. 
Members  of  the  Governor's 
Council  were  fined  half  a  dollar 
a  time  for  non-attendance  at 
meetings,  and  in  1707  one 
Mrs  Clavering  elected  to  pay 
a  fine  of  six  dollars  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  "  duckt  in  the 
sea  at  the  crane  for  scandalizing 
the  whole  island."  It  was 
perhaps  lucky  for  her  that  this 
penalty  was  not  imposed  a 
year  later.  For  in  March  1708 
it  was  ordered  that  Spanish 
pieces  of  eight  should  pass  at 
five  shillings.  Before  Novem- 
ber scarce  one  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  island,  and  the  colonists 
were  in  great  straits  for  cash. 

It  will  be  noticed  that 
whereas  we  have  seen  the 
Spanish  dollar  at  work  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  one 
region  yet  remains,  in  parts  of 
which  the  dollar  is  still  the 
prevailing  currency,  and  yet 
the  Spanish  piece  never 
thoroughly  established  its 
supremacy.  This  region  ex- 
tends from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  through 
Turkey  and  its  dependencies, 
to  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea 
littoral,  and  across  Equatorial 
Africa.  Here,  or  at  any  rate  in 
some  parts  of  this  vast  region, 
the  Spanish  dollar  was  no 
doubt  in  considerable  vogue 
during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  with  the  decay  of 
the  Spanish  power  it  gave  place 
to  rivals.  With  other  coins  by 
which  it  was  supplanted  we 
are  not  concerned.  It  is  only 
to  our  purpose  here  to  notice 
that  wherever  throughout  these 
countries  trade  is  or  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Arabs,  there 
we  find  no  coin  of  Turkish, 
Arabian,  or  any  Mussulman 
origin,  but  another  dollar  uni- 
versally accepted.  This  dollar 
is  the  Austrian  Maria  Theresa 
dollar  —  one  of  the  greatest 
monetary  curiosities  in  the 
world. 

Generally  speaking,  where 
we  find  the  coin  of  one  country 
established  in  the  markets  of 
another,  we  are  led  to  infer  a 
close  political  or  commercial 
connection  between  the  country 
of  origin  and  that  of  circula- 
tion. In  this  case  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  satisfied. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  Austria  had 
nowhere  any  considerable  com- 
merce. Nor  did  she  ever  make 
or  attempt  to  make  any 
Eastern  conquests.  How  then 
did  her  coin  establish  itself  in 
these  countries? 

The  Maria  Theresa  dollar 
was  first  minted  in  1751  at  a 
time  when,  owing  to  the 
diminished  influx  of  Spanish 
pieces,  an  unusually  severe 
specie  famine  possessed  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  made 
expressly  for  export,  Austria 
never  having  been  troubled 
with  any  economic  theories  of 
the  mercantile  school.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  size  and  fine- 
ness as  the  old  pillar  dollar, 
and  has  ever  since  1781  been 
stamped  with  the  date  of  that 
year,  at/1  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  wear- 
ing a  widow's  veil.  Its  pro- 
duction has  not  been  at  all 
constant,  but  until  1897  it 
averaged  somewhat  less  than  a 
million  pieces  a  year.  Since 
that  year  it  has  been  consider- 
ably more.  Imitations  and 
equivalents  have  often  been 
issued  from  other  sources,  but 
without  success.  The  demand 
in  the  regions  indicated  has 
always  been  for  Maria  Theresa 
dollars  exactly  conforming  to 
the  standard  of  1781.  Indeed 
at  the  time  of  the  Abyssinian 
War  (1867)  and  of  the  more 
recent  Italian  campaign  in 
Tripoli,  the  British  and  Italian 
Governments  found  themselves 
compelled  to  purehase  large 
quantities  of  Maria  Theresa 
dollars,  as  no  others  would  be 
taken  by  the  persons  with  whom 
their  troops  had  dealings.  This 
particularity  the  Austrian  mint 
2D 
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authorities  had  been  assiduous 
to  respect.  To  this  end  although 
the  output  of  these  coins  now 
exceeds  half  a  million  a  month, 
the  dollar  is  still  minted  not 
only  in  precisely  the  same  form 
as  in  1781  but  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same 
appliances.  No  tampering 
with  its  weight  or  fineness 
has  ever  been  permitted,  while 
the  excellence  of  its  manufac- 
ture and  its  accurately  milled 
edge  are  calculated  to  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  counterfeiter 
and  clipper.  It  is  said  that  in 
parts  of  the  French  Soudan 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  can 
still  be  exchanged  for  two 
French  five-franc  pieces,  one 
of  which  coins  surpasses  it  in 
value  in  Tripoli,  and  that  it  is 
generally  overvalued  where  in 
circulation.  To  account  for 
this  many  reasons  have  been 
advanced.  One  authority  in- 
vokes the  figure  of  the  Em- 
press as  "flattering  the  oriental 
sensuality "  of  the  Arab  men, 
and  her  head-dress  as  pleasing 
the  more  decorous  taste  of  their 
women,  whose  own  fashion  it 
resembles.  Both  sexes  unite 
in  prizing  it  as  an  amulet.  On 
this  foundation  has  been  erected 
a  fine  superstructure  of  theory 
as  to  the  stage  of  economic 
civilisation  which  the  Bedouin 
have  attained  and  the  status 
of  women  amongst  them.  Into 
all  this  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  enter.  The  Arabs  to 
whom  the  dollar  owes  its  popu- 
larity are  not  the  Bedouin  of 
Arabia,  but  rather  the  traders 
of  East  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
The  coin  is  abundant,  old- 
established,  uniform,  and  diffi- 
cult of  imitation.  It  emanates 


from  a  power  with  which  the 
Arabs  have  never  been  at  war 
and  whom  they  have  not 
learnt  to  fear.  Its  elegance 
adapts  it  for  use  as  au  orna- 
ment. It  is  portable  and  con- 
venient. Its  use  as  an  amulet  too 
is  undoubted.  For  the  Arabs, 
like  some  of  the  nomad  Afghans, 
whom  they  in  many  ways  re- 
semble, like  to  plaster  their 
women's  dresses  with  collections 
of  coins  and  pieces  of  silver, 
both  for  mystical  and  material 
advantage.  Surely  all  this  is 
enough  to  account  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Maria  Theresa 
dollar  in  the  eyes  of  primitive 
people  over  less  familiar  coins, 
eveu  though  of  equal  value. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  its  circula- 
tion is  enormous.  James  Bruce 
of  Kiunaird  found  it  well 
established  in  Abyssinia  so 
early  as  1770,  and  a  modern 
traveller  tells  us  that  it  is 
still  the  most  popular  coin  in 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Fezzan,  Cyrenaica,  the  Sahara, 
Lybia,  Kanem,  Borku,  Wadi, 
Kordofan,  Bagoinni,  and  Abys- 
sinia. In  the  last  -  named 
country  it  is  being  superseded 
by  a  local  imitation,  the 
"  talari,"  which  the  Negus  gets 
made  for  him  in  the  French 
mints.  Elsewhere  it  circulates 
under  the  name  of  "kirs"  or 
"gursh,"  "rial,"  or,  by  a  pleas- 
ing metathesis,  "liar."  In 
Arabic  -  speaking  countries  it 
is  often  known  as  "abutaka" 
(corrupted  into  pataca  or  pata- 
coon),  "  the  father  of  the 
window "  (i.e.,  the  shield  or 
scutcheon),  or  "Abu  tera," 
"  the  father  of  the  bird."  This 
last  name  may  represent  an 
echo  of  Theresa,  but  is  more 
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probably  in  allusion  to  the 
Austrian  eagle  which  the  dollar 
bears  on  the  reverse.  Its 
value  generally  varies  from 
two  and  a  half  to  four  francs. 
But  its  day,  like  that  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  seems  to  be 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it 
is  slowly  being  superseded  by 
the  French  piece  of  five  francs 
and  equivalent  monies. 

With  these  two  great  ex- 
amples before  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  dollars  should 
have  been  struck  by  many 
countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  even  Abyssinia 
and  China,  which  are  situated 
or  have  interests  or  depend- 
encies in  regions  where  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar  or  the 
Spanish  piece  of  eight  formerly 
reigned  supreme.  But  for  none 


of  these  is  there  any  proba- 
bility of  such  a  glorious  career 
as  was  enjoyed  by  their  great 
prototypes.  The  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  com- 
mitted to  a  gold  standard,  and 
the  most  that  these  modern 
dollars  can  hope  for  is  to  cir- 
culate as  tokens  or  at  a  fluctu- 
ating value  in  the  countries 
for  which  they  are  intended ; 
perhaps  also  for  a  while  in 
China,  until  she  too  joins  the 
gold  standard.  When  that  has 
come  to  pass,  the  only  great 
coin  left  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  be  the  British 
sovereign,  which,  though  one 
may  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement, 
Mr  Rudyard  Kipling  declared 
would  be  "a  king  of  pleasures 
until  the  day  of  judgment." 
EVELYN  HOWELL,  I.C.S. 
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ABOUT     A     BARBEL. 


THEKE  must  be  many  keen 
anglers  among  the  great  army 
of  travellers  who  yearly  visit 
our  Indian  Empire  either  on 
business  or  for  pleasure.  They 
are  cold-weather  migrants,  like 
the  snipe  and  duck,  and  take 
their  flight  when  the  warmths 
of  early  summer  give  warning 
of  the  furnace  heats  that  come 
with  the  month  of  May. 

The  business  man  does  his 
business  and  the  man  of  leisure 
sees  his  sights,  and  if  the  pro- 
gramme includes  sport,  that 
sport  is  usually,  at  least  up 
to  the  time  of  reaching  India, 
nothing  less  ambitious  than 
the  shooting  of  a  tiger.  Once 
he  has  landed  in  India,  it  is 
found  that  tigers  are  hard  to 
come  at,  and  the  rifle  is  either 
left  to  repose  in  its  case  or  is 
used  on  less  exciting  quarry. 
And  so  each  one  returns  to 
England  without  availing  him- 
self of  opportunities  of  indulg- 
ing in  a  most  enthralling  form 
of  the  angler's  art,  to  wit,  the 
pursuit  of  the  Mahsir,  that 
great  Indian  barbel,  whose  con- 
venient ubiquity  brings  him 
within  reach  of  many  of  the 
large  towns  to  which  vocation 
or  curiosity  brings  the  travel- 
ling European.  Those  whose 
work  lies  in  India  year  in  and 
year  out  know  of  the  quality 
of  sport  the  Mahsir  affords, 
and  among  them  his  pursuit 
is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  as  the  difficulty  of 
getting  anything  in  the  way 
of  big  game  shooting  increases, 
and  even  a  day  after  small 


game  requires  more  travelling 
than  in  the  good  old  times 
before  railways  and  the  con- 
centration of  troops  in  large 
cantonments  led  to  the  over- 
shooting of  any  good  spots 
within  a  morning's  ride. 

The  Mahsir  is  found  widely 
over  the  whole  of  India,  and 
this  is  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  would-be  angler.  And  not 
only  is  he  a  river  fish,  but  he 
is  to  be  found  growing  to  a 
large  size  in  lakes  and  irriga- 
tion reservoirs  (tanks  as  they 
are  locally  called)  which  have 
only  an  ephemeral  outlet  when 
heavy  rain  creates  a  surplus 
of  water  to  find  its  way  to 
the  nearest  river.  Presumably 
the  fish  takes  advantage  of 
these  periods  of  flood  to  ascend 
the  temporary  streams,  and  so 
becomes  land-locked.  Thus  in 
the  beautiful  hill  lake  of  Naini 
Tal,  round  which  stands  the 
hill  station  of  the  same  name, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  six 
thousand  feet,  Mahsir  up  to 
thirty  pounds'  weight  may  be 
angled  for  in  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  of  England  at  its 
best,  and  amid  scenery  of  un- 
surpassed beauty.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  the  lake  Mahsir 
quickly  becomes  a  bottom 
feeder,  and  if  much  fished  is 
very  wary  and  line -shy,  and 
although  in  the  other  lakes  in 

O 

the  Kumaon  highlands  good 
fish  may  be  taken,  those  in  the 
Naini  Tal  lake  are  very  hard 
to  get.  Many  a  day  have  I 
cast  fly,  dead  bait,  and  every 
known  lure  over  the  backs  of 
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monsters  whose  forms  showed 
gold  brown  through  the  clear 
water,  only  to  have  it  treated 
either  with  motionless  con- 
tempt or  a  bored  movement 
of  fin  or  tail  which  took  the 
fish  a  few  yards  out  of  reach 
of  my  importunities. 

However,  lakes  and  tanks 
containing  Mahsir  and  also 
boats  to  fish  from,  not  to 
mention  knowledgeable  boat- 
men, are  not  common  in  India, 
and  it  is  the  Mahsir  of  the 
rivers  that  must  furnish  sport 
for  the  general.  Naturally,  in 
a  country  of  the  extent  of 
India,  stretching  from  the 
tropics  of  the  South  and  of 
Ceylon,  with  a  climate  where 
cold,  as  Europeans  understand 
it,  is  unknown,  to  the  sub- 
tropical North,  where  a  fierce 
hot  weather  is  followed  by  a 
winter  as  cold  as  an  English 
autumn,  the  character  of  the 
rivers,  qud  dwelling-places  for 
fish,  varies  much.  In  one 
thing,  however,  they  have  a 
common  resemblance,  and  that 
is,  that  for  several  months 
each  year  they  are  swollen  to 
many  times  more  than  their 
dry  season  volume.  In  the 
South  this  increase  in  size  is 
due  to  the  annual  rains,  but 
ia  the  North — that  is,  in  those 
rivers  which  issue  from  the 
Himalayan  mountains  and  their 
connections — the  rise  is  due 
primarily  to  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  flood  water  of 
the  Monsoon  which  sweeps  up 
against  the  giant  mountains 
after  traversing  the  south  of 
the  peninsula.  But  whether 
the  river  be  northern  and 
snow-fed  or  southern  and  rain- 


fed,  the  flood  time  is  in  the 
summer  months  —  that  is, 
roughly,  April  in  the  north, 
and  June  in  the  south,  to 
October.  Then  the  rivers 
change  from  clear  or  semi- 
clear  streams,  running  only 
over  a  portion  of  their  beds, 
to  bank  -  to  -  bank  spates  of 
pea -soup  water  bearing  with 
it  silt  and  detritus  of  every 
kind  of  soil. 

The  Mahsir  takes  only  in 
clear  water :  snow  water,  tur- 
bid water,  or  any  water  cold 
compared  to  what  he  is  ac- 
customed to,  has  a  detrimental 
effect  on  his  appetite.  Whether 
he  feeds  or  not  during  such 
states  of  the  water  is  another 
matter,  but  from  the  angler's 
point  of  view  he  is  untakeable, 
and  in  consequence  the  months 
from  the  middle  or  so  of  April 
till  near  the  end  of  September 
may  be  in  general  ruled  out 
of  the  Mahsir  fisher's  almanac, 
except  in  favoured  localities. 
But  these  are  the  very  months 
when  India  is  empty  of  all 
migratory  Britons.  The  tour- 
ist season  and  that  of  the 
travelling  business  man  are 
from  October  to  April,  which 
is  the  period  locally  known  as 
the  "  oold  weather  "  (why  not 
"  winter "  is  known  only  to 
Indian  official  intelligence),  and 
of  this  period  the  beginning 
and  end  are  the  best — that 
is,  about  November  when  the 
rivers  are  fining  down  from 
their  flood  levels,  and  about 
March  when  the  water  is  get- 
ting warm  under  a  sun  that 
is  soon  to  bring  the  parched 
horror  of  the  hot  weather. 
At  this  latter  time  there  runs 
up  the  rivers  a  countless  pro- 
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cession  of  fry.  These  make 
their  way  up  to  cooler  waters 
by  the  edges  of  the  rivers  in 
a  belt  of  jostling  silver,  filling 
the  water  at  projecting  points 
so  thick  that  they  may  often 
be  scooped  out  with  the  hand 
alone,  and  off  them  the  big 
Mahsir  breakfast  and  dine 
voraciously. 

Now  let  the  visitor  at  any 
big  town  in  India  at  these 
periods  take  a  map  (he  will 
find  one  in  the  end  of  most 
Indian  Railway  Time  Tables) 
and  look  whether  there  are 
not  some  rivers  within  reach 
of  him,  and,  if  there  are,  let 
him  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
resident  Europeans  and  make 
inquiry  as  to  fishing  facilities. 
I  must  add  that  when  I  say 
within  reach,  I  do  not  mean 
within  one  or  two  hours'  run 
by  railway.  Distances  in  India 
are  continental,  not  insular, 
and  railways,  except  on  the 
main  lines,  slow.  The  would- 
be  fisher  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  the  best  part  of  a  day 
in  getting  to  his  fishing- 
ground,  and  to  stay  a  day 
or  two  when  there.  Unless 
he  can  manage  this,  I  am 
afraid  he  must  give  up  the 
attempt.  But  if  he  can  ar- 
range for  three  or  four  days 
— a  longish  week-end — he  may 
reach  fishing-grounds  from  a 
good  many  of  the  larger  towns 
in  India.  He  must  expect  to 
go  into  camp  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  that  phrase  in 
India — that  is,  he  will  either 
have  to  put  up  in  one  of  the 
Government  rest-houses,  which 
are  sometimes  available,  or  go 
into  tents.  Rest-houses — more 
generally  known  as  "  dak  bun- 


galows " — may  either  be  open 
to  the  public,  which  is  the  case 
when  they  have  been  built  for 
that  purpose  at  camping  stages 
on  the  great  trunk  roads,  or 
they  may  be  intended  for  the 
use  only  of  officials  of  certain 
public  services,  such  as  forest 
officers  and  canal  or  railway 
engineers,  when  engaged  in 
their  duties.  In  the  latter  case 
a  politely  worded  note  to  the 
official  concerned  will  almost 
invariably  produce  a  permit  to 
use  the  bungalow,  and  a  line 
of  thanks  after  use  will  secure 
the  same  kindly  treatment  for 
the  next  applicant.  In  gen- 
eral these  rest-houses  contain 
the  necessary  furniture,  and 
probably,  but  not  always,  cook- 
ing-pots and  table  requisites ; 
but  they  seldom  have  any  one 
who  can  cook  or  supply  meals 
to  a  visitor.  They  stand  empty 
for  long  periods,  and  so  they 
and  their  contents  are  left  in 
charge  of  a  watchman  who 
will  bring  you  fuel  and  water, 
eggs,  fowls,  and  any  other 
local  produce  obtainable ;  but 
he  is  merely  an  untaught 
rustic,  knowing  naught  of  a 
white  man's  way  of  life.  So, 
whether  you  are  going  to  be 
under  a  roof  or  under  canvas, 
you  should  take  with  you  a 
servant  who  can  cook.  In 
this  there  is  little  difficulty, 
as  most  Indian  table  servants 
can  do  so  quite  well  enough 
for  a  few  days'  camp.  If  you 
are  not  able  to  find  a  bunga- 
low within  reach  of  your 
ground  and  have  to  take  to 
tents,  you  can  often  hire  them ; 
but  it  is  easy,  if  you  have  any 
resident  friends,  to  borrow 
what  you  want, — it  does  tents 
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good  and  not  harm  to  be  un- 
folded and  put  into  use  for  a 
few  days,  so  owners  make  no 
bones  about  lending  them.  All 
you  will  need  is  one  double- 
fly  tent  (Kabul  pat  tern),  weigh- 
ing eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  a  single- 
fly  one  of  about  forty  pounds 
for  your  servant,  a  camp-bed, 
a  zinc  tub,  washing  -  basin, 
cooking-pots,  and  enamel  ware 
plates  and  tinned  stores  to  put 
on  them.  I  will  not  go  into 
details  about  camp  equipment, 
as  to  do  so  might  fail  to  in- 
terest or  serve  only  to  be- 
wilder ;  but  the  whole  outfit  is 
not  expensive,  and  can  usually 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price  when 
done  with.  And  for  other 
matters,  and  generally  how  to 
"run  the  show,"  the  advice  of 
a  resident  who  does  some  camp 
life  is  the  thing  to  be  got  by 
the  tyro. 

Leaving  now  the  question  of 
creature  comforts  or  necessaries, 
let  us  get  to  real  business.  If 
you  are  in  Northern  India — i.e., 
somewhere  within  distance  of 
the  Himalayan  Wall  that 
stretches  across  the  whole 
North  —  you  will  very  likely 
find  yourself  near  the  point 
where  one  of  the  main  rivers 
which  rise  in  those  mountains 
finds  an  exit  through  some 
crack  in  the  foothills.  That 
is  the  place  for  you,  before 
the  river  is  caught  into  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  before  it 
becomes  turbid  in  running 
through  the  alluvium  of  the 
plains.  The  river  may  be  of 
any  size — perhaps  one  of  the 
great  rivers,  or  a  tributary 
which  runs  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  perhaps  only  a  nameless 


local  stream  which  you  can  wade 
across  at  favourable  points ; 
but  big  or  small,  so  it  be 
perennial,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  Mahsir  are  to  be  had 
in  it  —  if  you  can  only  hook 
them. 

The  Mahsir  runs  up  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds, — at 
least,  I  think  that  is  the 
maximum ;  but  in  general  in 
the  big  rivers  fish  of  twenty  to 
forty  pounds  are  what  you 
must  hope  will  make  your  bag. 
In  small  streams,  of  course, 
they  are  smaller,  but  any 
stream  the  size  of  a  good-sized 
English  river  is  worth  fishing 
provided  it  has  pools  five  to 
ten  feet  deep  at  places.  These 
may  easily  hold  fish  of  five  to 
ten  pounds'  weight.  Needless 
to  say,  you  must  adjust  your 
tackle  accordingly.  Take  out 
two  rods  and  two  sets  of  tackle, 
unless  you  can  learn  before 
leaving  this  country  whether 
you  are  likely  to  be  limited  to 
one  river,  large  or  small. 

The  Mahsir  is  a  fighting  fish, 
no  matter  what  his  size  is,  and 
if  you  get  fast  in  a  five-pound 
fish  on  a  light  rod  he  will  give 
you  five  or  ten  minutes'  exciting 
sport.  For  this  class  a  good 
trout  rod  with  sixty  or  eighty 
yards  of  line  and  light  grilse 
casts  will  be  sufficient.  For 
the  heavy  waters  the  rod  should 
be  of  the  type  of  a  heavy 
salmon  rod,  and  the  line  should 
be  of  at  least  two  hundred 
yards.  But  as  Mahsir  have 
usually  to  be  fished  for  with 
heavy  bait  or  lure,  the  rods 
should  be  fairly  stiff  —  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  or  any 
large  tackle -dealer  will  know 
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what  is  needed.  The  first  act 
of  the  Mahsir  on  being  hooked 
is  to  make  a  long  and  strong 
rush  for  heavy  and  deep  water. 
It  is  this  first  rush  that  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  line,  especially  when 
fishing  big  streams, — he  goes 
off  with  a  strength  and  deter- 
mination that  is  equalled  by 
few  other  fish,  and  in  the  tre- 
mendous currents  and  under- 
tows of  a  big  Indian  river  may 
take  out  an  astonishing  amount 
of  line  before  he  is  turned. 
Then  the  fight  begins  again. 
You  reel  him  in  and  perhaps 
get  him  clear  of  the  heavy 
water  and  begin  to  think  he 
has  shot  his  bolt,  but  it  is  not 
so, — he  goes  on  making  these 
rushes,  and  each  one  has  to  be 
stopped  with  tactful  decision. 
He  is  not  given  to  sulking, 
but  makes  a  ding-dong  fight, 
weakening,  of  course,  as  he 
begins  to  feel  the  strain,  till 
finally  you  get  him  to  the  bank 
and  glimpse  his  broad  back 
and  handsome  scales,  and  then 
you  think  you  have  him  beat. 
But  he  always  keeps  one  rush 
in  reserve,  and  keeps  it  till  you 
are  almost  bending  for  the  last 
act,  then  he  lets  you  have  it. 
If  this  last  attempt  does  not 
get  the  gallant  fish  his  freedom 
he  is  your  prey  and  you  can 
get  him  to  land,  though  he 
will  still  gamely  try  to  fight, 
but  that  last  rush  is  usually 
the  sign  that  however  his 
spirit  is  willing  his  flesh  has 
no  more  power  to  obey.  Once 
on  land  you  will  admire  his 
silver  scales  and  shapely  pro- 
portions, but  yet  he  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  rival  a  fresh -run 
salmon  in  appearance,  nor  can 


he  do  so  in  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  his  inches,  for  he  is 
on  the  contrary  rather  a  light 
fish  for  his  size.  This  may  be 
due  to  his  mixed  diet,  for  he  is 
often  a  vegetarian  :  assuredly  it 
is  not  due  to  want  of  bones,  for 
of  these  he  has  quantities  of 
a  forked  and  chokey  variety 
which  run  all  through  his 
muscle.  For  this  reason  he  is 
only  a  good  table  fish  when  of 
large  size. 

As  to  tackle,  I  have  already 
told  you  where  it  may  be  had. 
You  must  see  that  it  is  all 
absolutely  sound,  for  a  heavy 
fish  in  heavy  water  finds  out 
the  weak  points,  but  especially 
you  should  see  that  the  line  is 
above  suspicion.  I  have  alluded 
to  the  unusual  length  of  line 
that  is  needed,  and  it  must  be 
sound  throughout  all  its  length 
or  you  may  be  left  lamenting. 
Also,  to  guard  against  losses 
by  untoward  happenings  which 
you  will  have  no  means  of 
replacing  immediately,  you 
should  invariably  carry  a  spare 
length  or  two.  The  Mahsir's 
jaws  are  very  powerful,  and 
for  large  fish  gimp,  plied  gut,  or 
wire  traces  are  needed.  Al- 
though his  teeth  are  far  back, 
he  has  horny  or  cartilaginous 
lips  which  quickly  pulp  any 
but  the  stoutest  material.  But 
the  same  reason  that  makes 
him  a  foe  to  a  weak  trace 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get 
rid  of  a  hook  once  it  has  pierced 
the  lining  of  his  mouth  or  lips. 
It  is  seldom  a  fish  is  lost  with- 
out his  making  off  with  the 
hook,  with  or  without  a  bit  of 
trace  or  line  attached. 

As  to  bait,  he  is,  as  has  been 
said,  an  omnivorous  creature. 
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In  Kashmir  he  will  lie  under 
overspreading  mulberry  -  trees 
and  gorge  the  ripe  fruit  as  it 
falls  into  the  water.  In  some 
parts  he  will  take  the  fly  like 
any  trout.  And  when  the  fry 
are  running  there  is  nothing 
so  deadly  as  one  of  them 
mounted  as  usual  for  dead 
bait,  and  warily  let  spin  round 
some  point  where  occasional 
swirls  and  splashings  denote 
that  the  big  ones  are  on  the 
take.  Dough  is  also  good  as  a 
test  bait  to  see  if  there  are  any 
fish  taking :  if  there  are,  it  will 
usually  produce  a  gentle  pull 
or  two,  and  you  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  your  efforts 
either  with  it  or  other  lure 
will  bring  you  some  success. 
The  dough  should  be  very  firm 
and  adherent,  and  moulded 
well  on  to  a  good  -  sized  tri- 
angle. Native  fishermen  have 
ways  of  making  it  of  the 
proper  consistency,  by  which 
it  will  keep  on  the  hook  in  free 
running  water  for  a  period. 
At  times  a  frog  will  tempt 
them,  if,  as  often  happens, 
there  is  a  hatch  of  them 
jumping  about  the  edges  of 
the  water ;  at  other  times  a 
grasshopper,  a  prawn,  or  a  bit 
of  raw  mutton  will  bring  them 
up.  But  the  standard  lures 
are,  firstly  and  of  most  general 
use,  the  spoon,  and  secondly,  a 
phantom  minnow.  These  are 
more  sporting  than  the  baits 
mentioned,  for  they  bring  up 
the  bigger  fish,  while  the  bait 
brings  any  of  the  tribe  large 
or  small  that  happens  to  be 
hungry.  Also,  they  may  be 
hopefully  tried  in  all  con- 
ditions, while  most  of  the  baits 
are  only  of  use  if  you  are  able 


by  luck  or  skill  to  observe  that 
any  particular  one  is  furnish- 
ing a  repast  for  the  Mahsir  in 
the  depths,  with  the  exception 
of  dough  as  before  stated. 

Fish  for  Mahsir  where  the 
water  runs  strong,  not  where 
it  is  dead  or  slack,  for  one  rea- 
son that  the  fish  that  are  really 
on  the  feed  come  into  the  fast 
water,  and  for  another  that  a 
fish  hooked  by  baiting  or  other 
means  in  dead  water  does  not 
give  nearly  so  much  sport  as 
his  more  energetic  comrade. 
In  my  experience  the  best  cast 
is  that  which  lets  your  line  cut 
the  angle  between  the  meeting 
of  two  currents,  either  of  the 
same  water,  or  at  the  spit 
where  two  streams  join.  Send 
the  spoon  out  down  one  stream, 
and  work  it  slowly  home 
through  the  eddies  and  neutral 
water  that  lies  where  the  two 
currents  seem  to  touch  each 
other  on  the  surface  and 
hesitate  to  mix.  An  excellent 
stand,  if  you  can  find  it,  is 
where  the  clear  and  warm 
water  of  a  small  hill  stream 
joins  the  pearl  grey  of  one  of 
the  Himalayan  rivers,  which 
assume  this  colour  when  they 
are  in  their  dry  season  b«ds. 

In  clear  water  you  may 
often  see  fish  great  and  small 
lying  by  hundreds  in  some 
pool,  apparently  asleep.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  tantalising 
sights,  but  do  not  waste  time 
over  them.  Those  fish  are  not 
for  you.  You  may  tickle  their 
noses  with  succulent  lumps  of 
dough,  but  they  will  pay  no 
other  attention  than  to  move 
away  from  the  annoyance. 
But  in  cold  weather  this  habit 
of  the  Mahsir  of  lying  plain  to 
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view  in  some  pot  brings  him 
in  great  numbers  into  the  net 
of  the  native  fisherman.  Pos- 
sibly the  water  in  these  deep 
holes  keeps  warmer  than  in 
the  open,  but  the  effect  on  the 
fishing  capabilities,  of  small 
rivers  is  very  bad.  Every  few 
years  there  comes  a  particu- 
larly cold  winter  when  the 
Mahsir  congregate  in  the  pools, 
and  the  natives  take  them 
wholesale,  quite  regardless  of 
future  supplies. 

You  may  or  may  not  run 
against  the  native  fisherman. 
If  you  do,  your  first  sensations, 
more  or  less  violently  expressed 
according  to  your  tempera- 
ment, will  be  of  a  wrathful 
nature  as  soon  as  his  methods 
have  become  plain  to  you.  He 
nets,  night  lines,  and  frequently 
dynamites,  and  so  falls  at  once 
under  the  sporting  angler's 
ban.  But  yet  when  one  con- 
siders that  he  is  no  sportsman, 
has  no  ambition  to  be  one,  and 
fishes  solely  for  profit,  even  as 
the  owner  of  a  steam  trawler 
does  round  our  coasts,  one  is 
bound  to  hold  him  excused  so 
long  as  he  is  not  using  the 
dynamite.  If  he  is  using  ex- 
plosives he  is  fair  game  to 
report  to  the  local  police,  if  you 
can  find  any  police  post  within 
reach.  For  the  fisherman's 
own  benefit  the  law  is  against 
this  practice,  and  this  is  known 
well  enough  by  all  who  ply  the 
trade — if  a  professed  fisherman 
in  India  knows  how  to  use  a 
dynamite  stick  he  knows  also 
that  it  is  illegal.  A  night  line 
sounds  mere  poaching,  but  I 
suppose  is  no  worse  than  a 
lobster-pot ;  and  if  we  net  our 
salmon  rivers  why  should  not 


the  Indian  net  the  rivers  by 
which  he  and  his  forebears  in 
all  probability  have  dwelt  long 
before  white  men  came  to 
India  ?  I  remember  seeing 
with  envy  and  anger  a  native 
hauling  in  a  night  line  as  thick 
as  a  telegraph  wire  with  a  30- 
Ib.  Mahsir  at  the  end  of  it. 
Being  then  young,  I  told  him 
what  I  thought  of  his  ways, 
but  he  was  perhaps  an  unusu- 
ally wide-awake  fellow,  for 
instead  of  losing  his  head  or 
inventing  excuses,  which  is 
what  a  native  often  does  when 
not  quite  sure  of  his  ground, 
he  simply  said,  "  Sahib,  you  are 
rich  "  (I  suppose  I  was,  com- 
pared to  him,  but  had  not  felt 
it  till  then),  "and  I  am  poor — a 
fish  like  this  sold  in  the  bazaar 
will  keep  me  and  my  family 
for  a  mouth,  and  of  course  I 
will  take  them  by  a  night  line 
or  any  other  way  I  can."  It 
was  quite  true  the  fish  would 
sell  for  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
rupees,  and  when  I  considered 
what  that  sum  meant  to  the 
man,  I  felt  my  sporting  ideas 
were  out  of  place.  So  if  you 
meet  the  local  fisher,  do  not  at 
once  put  him  down  as  a  mere 
poacher  and  treat  him  as  such, 
but  bear  with  him,  and  if  he 
is  innocent  of  explosive  arts, 
it  may  be  worth  your  while  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance,  when 
in  return  for  a  few  assured 
annas  he  will  relinquish  for  the 
day  the  uncertain  hopes  of  his 
calling  and  give  you  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  best 
places  for  fish  and  what  bait  is 
seasonable. 

Should  this  rough  descrip- 
tion of  Mahsir  fishing  tempt 
you  to  try  to  get  some  when 
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next  you  visit  India,  I  have 
one  word  to  say  to  you,  unless 
you  are  an  old  baud,  and  that 
is,  that  you  adopt  the  ordinary 
and  easy  precautions  for  health 
which  experience  and  modern 
science  have  found  useful  in  pre- 
serving it  in  tropical  climates. 
In  India,  and  especially  in 
camp,  supplies  of  food  and 
drink  are  often  exposed  to  con- 
tamination and  become  carriers 
of  some  of  the  various  diseases 
which  are  so  easily  caught  by 
the  careless  or  ignorant  and 
avoided  by  the  prudent.  Have 
all  your  water  and  milk  boiled, 
fruit  and  vegetables  cooked, 
touch  nothing  that  has  not 
passed  the  fire,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently lately  to  have  escaped 
contamination  meanwhile.  By 
this  easy  precaution  you  avoid 


diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  enteric 
(typhoid),  the  last  of  which  is 
the  great  slayer  of  the  young 
white  man  in  India.  Use  mos- 
quito curtains  over  your  cot  so 
as  to  get  a  night's  rest  undis- 
turbed by  insect  pests,  and  also 
to  keep  free  from  the  malarial 
fevers  which  their  bites  induce, 
and  by  day  have  on  your  head 
a  good  thick  sun-helmet,  and 
while  fishing  wear  glare 
goggles,  which  prevent  all 
chance  of  sunstroke  off  the 
surface  of  the  water.  For  the 
rest  live  well,  but  use  all 
things  in  moderation.  Above 
all,  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  "rough  it,"  or  to 
live  as  the  natives  do.  You 
are  not  built  on  those  lines, 
and  to  do  so  probably  means 
ill-health. 
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THE  Parliamentary  Session 
whioh  has  brought  its  unhappy 
labours  to  a  welcome  end  will 
always  have  a  black  mark  set 
against  it  in  our  annals.  It 
has  been  both  vexatious  and 
inefficient.  The  irresponsible 
Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  still  directs  our  Govern- 
ment, has  not  learned  wisdom 
nor  cultivated  forbearance.  It 
is  as  ignorant  and  autocratic 
as  ever.  To  defeat  it  is  wholly 
indifferent.  The  snap  division 
registered  against  it  after  the 
discussion  of  Irish  finance  did 
not  shake  its  determination  to 
cling  to  office.  The  absurd 
muddle  which  it  made  of  its 
Franchise  Bill  shook  not  the 
confidence  with  which  its  fol- 
lowers draw  their  easily  earned 
salaries  of  £400  a-year  apiece. 
Our  tyrants  care  not  whether 
the  country  is  for  them  or 
against  them.  They  have  sus- 
pended the  Constitution,  and 
with  or  without  the  approval 
of  Great  Britain  they  seem 
resolved  to  pay  the  debt  (not 
of  honour)  which  they  owe  to 
Mr  John  Redmond  and  the 
Molly  Maguires. 

The  other  debt,  the  debt  of 
honour,  remains,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  unpaid.  It  is  clear 
that  Mr  Asquith  sets  no  higher 
value  upon  his  honour  than 
we  do.  He  finds  it  more  con- 
venient to  pass  his  measures 


of  disruption  and  spoliation 
without  a  constitution  than 
with  one.  The  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  "brooks 
no  delay,"  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  the  Government 
still  pretends  to  believe  that 
whatever  it  has  said  three 
times  must  be  true.  Never- 
theless, the  one  thing  that  the 
dead  session  has  taught  us  is 
that  the  Parliament  Act  is  a 
failure.  It  is  a  failure  from 
whichever  point  it  is  looked 
at.  Those  who  still  respect 
the  freedom  of  England  have 
felt  their  objection  to  it  vastly 
increased.  It  has  taken  away 
from  us  the  chief  safeguard 
of  our  liberty — an  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  it  has  enor- 
mously strengthened  the  hands 
of  our  tyrants.  And  if  the 
Opposition  has  made  its 
better  acquaintance  with  mis- 
giving, the  Government  itself 
is  not  satisfied.  It  finds  the 
necessity  of  a  threefold  presen- 
tation of  its  measure  an  irk- 
some restraint.  Mr  George, 
whose  noisy  utterances  are 
never  controlled  by  logic,  has 
soundly  rated  the  House  of 
Lords  for  doing  what  it  is 
invited  to  do  by  the  Parlia- 
ment Act.  He  speaks  as 
though  the  Act,  praised  by 
himself  and  passed,  in  circum- 
stances of  unexampled  chicane, 
by  his  colleagues,  were  the 
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invention  of  villainous  Peers 
and  scoundrel  Tories.  So 
eager  is  he  to  criticise  others, 
so  impatient  is  he  of  criticism, 
that  he  has  no  scruple  in 
imputing  his  own  folly  to 
his  opponents,  and  in  holding 
them  guilty  for  the  failure  in 
which  the  recklessness  of  his 
own  party  has  involved  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in- 
deed, has  been  brought  by  Mr 
Asquith's  revolution  to  a  state 
of  nullity.  An  air  of  unreality 
enwraps  all  its  proceedings. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  delibera- 
tive assembly.  Three  measures 
of  great  importance  have  been 
thrust  simultaneously  upon  it, 
and  it  can  neither  discuss  them 
nor  reject  them.  One  duty 
only  is  inflicted  on  the  wretched 
automata  which  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  coalition,  and 
that  is  to  crawl  obediently  into 
the  right  lobby  or  feel  the 
weight  of  the  slave  -  driver's 
whip.  They  may  not  think ; 
they  may  not  speak ;  they  may 
consult  neither  their  constit- 
uents nor  the  few  poor  shreds 
of  conscience  which  Mr  Asquith 
allows  them ;  they  earn  their 
stipend  by  voting  as  they  are 
told,  and  they  are  no  more  in- 
dependent than  the  screws  and 
bolts  which  hold  a  machine 
together.  If  they  were  not 
willing  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
to  ruin  the  country,  we  might 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity 
them.  But,  indeed,  their  lack 
of  public  spirit  deserves  no 
pity,  even  when  greed  or  an 
empty  pocket  compels  them 
to  touch  their  hats  to  Mr 
Masterman. 

The    greater    part     of     the 


session  has  been  taken  up  with 
passing,  a  second  time,  the 
bills  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  most  justly  rejected.  That 
they  should  be  proposed  once 
more  and  opposed  in  solemn 
debate  is  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed farce.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Tory  party  were  to 
leave  them  unchallenged,  the 
reproach  would  instantly  be 
hurled  at  them  that  they 
were  beggared  of  argument. 
And  thus  it  is  that  what  was 
once  a  legislative  assembly  is 
turned  into  a  debating  society, 
whose  deliberations  are  of  no 
avail,  and  whose  oratory  must 
perferoe  be  academic.  The 
effect  of  this  solemn  comedy  is 
at  once  felt  in  the  country. 
You  cannot  ask  the  voters, 
who  do  not  receive  £400  a-year 
apiece,  to  preserve  an  interest 
in  twice -discussed  measures, 
and  thus  the  Parliament  Act 
has  bravely  helped  the  divorce, 
initiated  by  the  pretentious 
idea  of  a  democracy,  which 
now  divides  the  people  and  the 
Government.  We  hear  on  all 
sides  that  a  dull  apathy  prevails 
in  the  constituencies.  The  people 
doesn't  know  what  is  being 
done,  and  doesn't  care.  The 
cant  of  the  people's  will  has 
no  longer  the  threadbare  excuse 
which  onee  it  claimed.  The 
people  has  no  will.  It  would 
be  happily  content,  if  only  it 
were  left  alone  to  pursue  its 
business  in  tranquillity  and 
peace.  It  is  tired  of  govern- 
ment by  scandal.  It  detests 
the  very  thought  of  "refresh- 
ing fruit."  It  has  discovered 
by  sad  experience  that  the 
policy  of  plunder,  however 
profitable  it  may  have  proved 
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to  its  initiators,  has  brought 
neither  money  to  its  pocket  nor 
comfort  to  its  homes. 

The  democracy,  in  brief,  is 
like  a  pack  of  children  crying 
for  the  stars.  It  clamours  for 
what  it  has  not,  and  when  the 
gift  is  given,  presently  dis- 
covers that  it  is  worthless.  It 
demanded  the  vote,  which  it 
was  sure  was  a  cure  for  all 
the  evils  which  beset  it.  It  ob- 
tained the  vote,  and  found  itself 
as  gravely  perplexed  as  before. 
All  that  it  gets  in  exchange 
for  its  activity  at  the  ballot- 
box  is  high-sounding  words  and 
empty  promises.  It  looks  back, 
even  now,  with  shame  at  its 
own  credulity.  Not  without  a 
blush  does  it  remember  the 
nonsense  which  it  has  ap- 
plauded during  the  last  five 
years  with  raucous  enthusiasm. 
It  measures  the  lie  of  the  full 
cupboard  and  the  lie  of  the 
drunken  peer,  and  finds  them 
equal.  And  so  the  recklessness 
of  our  demagogues  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Parliament  Act 
and  has  turned  the  House  of 
Commons  into  a  figure  of  fun, 
a  kind  of  expensive  Aunt  Sally, 
at  which  the  simplest  of  citizens 
may  have  as  many  shies  as 
he  likes.  The  performance  is 
poor,  and  the  staff  which 
manages  it  is  far  too  large  and 
grossly  overpaid.  The  same 
Aunt  Sally,  sticks  and  all, 
could  easily  be  provided  with- 
out £300,000  paid  in  salaries, 
and  when  once  the  people  is 
familiar  with  the  fraud,  it  will 
bring  it  contemptuously  to  an 
end.  Meanwhile  let  us  cite  the 
opinion  of  two  statesmen,  one 
chosen  from  either  side.  The 
House  of  Commons,  says  Mr 


Austen  Chamberlain,  has  never 
been  so  "listless  and  inert"  as 
to-day.  "  We  are,"  he  declared, 
"like  Strasburg  geese  which 
are  fed  to  make  pdtd  de  foie  gras, 
Our  natural  appetite  does 
not  enable  us  to  consume  the 
amount  of  legislative  food  that 
is  set  down  before  us,  and  by 
mechanical  means  it  is  crammed 
down  our  throats."  The  testi- 
mony of  Lord  Loreburn  is  yet 
more  decisive,  because  he  was 
till  yesterday  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  whose  overbearing 
tyranny  has  done  the  mischief. 
He  confesses  frankly  that  the 
machinery  has  broken  down. 
Small  bills  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  while  great  ones  are 
scamped.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  their 
leaders,  vote  for  the  measures 
which  they  think  will  keep 
their  party  in  power,  and  waste 
no  thought  upon  the  good  of  the 
country.  Thus  they  become 
mere  heads  or  numbers,  un- 
important parts  of  the  machine. 
And  the  end  is  inevitable,  as 
it  is  foreseen :  not  only  will 
the  House  of  Commons  be 
completely  separated  from  the 
country,  which  is  supposed  to 
elect  it,  but  its  divisions  will 
presently  cease  to  represent  its 
own  opinions.  One  end  only 
will  be  gained  —  the  party  in 
office  will  continue  to  draw  its 
salaries  with  unthinking  com- 
placency. 

But  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  session  which  has 
just  expired,  it  is  not  the  failure 
of  the  Parliament  Act  alone 
which  claims  our  attention. 
That  failure  was  already  ob- 
vious, and  the  past  year  has 
but  emphasised  the  common 
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knowledge.       Above    all,    the 
session    of   1913    has    been    a 
Marconi  session.      The  highest 
glory  of  our  Ministers  has  been 
gatheredon  the  StockExohange, 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  halo  of  speculation  is  about 
their  heads.  Their  candid  fronts 
shine  with  the  easy  splendour 
of  unearned  increments.     And 
by    a     strange     confusion     of 
thought,    familiar    enough    to 
the  political  philosopher,  party 
spirit  has    converted  a  rather 
shabby  transaction  into  a  deed 
of  heroism.      The  argument  is 
conducted    by    the    sycophants 
and     wire  -  pullers     somewhat 
after    this    fashion :    the   pious 
Radical  can  do  no  wrong ;  Mr 
George    is    a    pious    Radical ; 
therefore  he  did  no  more  than 
his  duty  when  he  bought  shares 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  brother 
of  a  man  who  was  making  a 
contract  with  the  Government, 
and  sold  the  shares  two  days 
later     at    a    profit.        So    the 
American    Marconi   Company, 
in  some   vague    way,    has    be- 
come     identified     with     Free 
Trade,  Home  Rule,   and  other 
Radical  ambitions.  Mr  George, 
we   are    told,    suffered  for  the 
sake    of     Radicalism     and    in 
the  Radical  cause.      And  it  is 
plain    at    last   that    promotion 
in  the  Government   will  come 
to  those  only  who  bore  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  in  the 
fierce    scramble     for     Marconi 
shares.       We   can  imagine   no 
honour  that  is  adequate  to  the 
brilliant  service  performed  by 
Lord   Murray.     Even   a   duke- 
dom seems  a  poor  reward  for 
what  he  has  done.     But  on  the 
day  when  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  is 
appointed  Lord    Chief-Justice, 


surely  Mr  Godfrey  will  claim  a 
well-earned  peerage,  and  upon 
Mr  Harry  will  be  conferred  the 
honourable  distinction  of  a 
baronetcy. 

Meanwhile  Mr  George  makes 
no  pause  in  his  career  of  self- 
congratulation.  So  well  pleased 
is  he  with  himself,  so  sadly 
blunted  is  his  sense  of  hum- 
our, that  he  detects  malice, 
falsehood,  and  uncharitableness 
in  the  slightest  attack  upon 
his  wisdom  or  discretion.  The 
rdle  of  martyr  sits  easily  upon 
him.  In  his  own  partial  eyes 
he  is  a  nobler  St  Sebastian, 
whose  immaculate  soul  no  con- 
tact with  the  world  can 
stain,  while  all  those  who 
dare  to  criticise  him  are  im- 
pelled to  the  infamous  task 
by  the  meanest  of  motives. 
Never  was  the  craft  of  politics 
made  so  pitifully  ridiculous  as 
to-day,  and  that  no  touch  of 
folly  might  be  absent  from 
the  comedy,  Mr  George  has  at 
last  named  a  day  for  the  open- 
ing of  his  "land  campaign." 
That  he  should  undertake  such 
a  campaign  at  all  is  the  clear- 
est proof  of  cynicism.  The 
training  of  an  urban  solicitor 
has  not  fitted  him  to  reform 
the  greatest,  the  most  delicate 
of  all  industries.  He  knows 
no  more  of  the  land  than  he 
has  been  able  to  glean  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  fashion- 
able golf  -  course.  His  career, 
moreover,  has  been  a  career  of 
failure.  His  People's  Budget, 
which  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide old  age  pensions  and 
Dreadnoughts,  has  proved  no- 
thing more  than  an  expensive 
plaything.  His  Insurance  Act, 
the  fruit  of  a  sanguine  ignor- 
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ance,  is  already  recognised  for 
a  universal  hardship.  But  his 
colleagues  still  have  faith  in 
him  as  a  vote-getter ;  and  if 
in  the  process  of  vote-getting 
the  agriculture  of  England  be 
ruined,  what  does  that  matter 
to  them  or  to  him  ?  The 
safety  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land are  things  of  indifference 
to  the  demagogue,  who  is 
content  to  see  the  sky  fall  if 
only  the  ruins  strike  him  em- 
bellished with  the  marks  of  a 
high  office.  We  can  imagine 
Mr  George,  then,  spending  his 
leisure  in  contriving  new  in- 
sults for  peers  and  landlords 
— for  all  those,  in  brief,  who 
employ  their  money  more 
wisely  than  in  gambling  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  But  no 
longer  must  we  call  Mr 
George's  habit  of  vituperation 
"  Limehousing."  From  the 
Mayor's  Parlour  at  Stepney 
there  comes  a  just  and  elo- 
quent protest  against  an  as- 
persion cast  upon  an  honour- 
able borough.  If  a  new  name 
must  be  found  for  this  new 
practice,  asks  the  mayor,  why 
should  it  not  be  taken  from 
the  man  himself  or  from  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs? 
Why  not,  indeed,  especially  as 
the  word  "  welshing  "  lies  ready 
to  our  hand. 

If  ever  there  was  a  country 
which  did  not  deserve  its  pre- 
eminence, that  country  is  the 
England  of  to-day.  We  are 
content  with  the  worst  gover- 
nors that  human  ingenuity  can 
select.  We  think  it  no  shame  to 
live  upon  the  labour  of  others, 
to  boil  foreign  eggs,  and  to  make 
our  bread  of  foreign  corn.  We 
hold  it  the  vilest  of  shames  to 


arm  ourselves  in  defence  of  our 
homes,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  pretend  to  find  safety 
in  the  sea  we  demand  that  a 
tunnel  shall  be  bored  under 
the  Channel,  and  that  England 
and  France  shall  be  made  one 
by  an  unbroken  railroad 
stretching  from  London  to 
Paris.  The  scheme  is,  of 
course,  the  scheme  of  a  band 
of  speculators,  who  see  in  the 
carrying  out  of  it  a  comfortable 
and  a  certain  profit.  The  in- 
ducements which  the  specula- 
tors hold  out  to  the  country 
are  precisely  those  which 
appeal  to  the  greedy  and 
idle.  If  the  tunnel  be  made, 
there  is  an  end  once  and  for 
always  to  the  terror  of  sea- 
sickness. The  trippers,  who 
take  pleasure  in  week  -  end 
visits  to  a  foreign  capital, 
may  set  out  on  their  journey 
secure  in  the  reflection  that 
their  powers  of  endurance  will 
be  put  to  no  test.  And  even 
if  they  face  the  tumbling  sea 
with  equanimity,  they  will  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  walking 
from  the  train  to  the  boat,  and 
then  again  from  the  boat  to  a 
second  train.  A  vast  advan- 
tage, no  doubt,  to  those  who 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs 
from  travelling  in  motor-cars, 
but  not  enough  to  excuse  the 
endangering  of  our  national 
security. 

The  man  of  commerce  sup- 
ports the  argument  of  the 
tripper.  He  sees  in  a  tunnel 
bored  beneath  the  Channel  a 
ready  means  to  increase  his 
business.  Henceforward  mer- 
chandise might  be  conveyed 
either  way  between  Paris  and 
London  "  without  breaking 
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bulk."  A  yet  easier  assault 
might  be  made  upon  our  mar- 
kets with  "  perishable  goods." 
It  would  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  keep  alive  one  single  hen 
in  England.  The  eggs  and 
poultry  of  France  might  be 
delivered  fresh  at  our  doors, 
and  another  blow  might  be 
struck  at  the  English  country- 
side in  the  name  of  Free  Trade. 
Cheap  food  could  be  cheaper 
still,  and  there  would  be  still 
less  money  to  buy  it  with. 
Let  us  make  a  tunnel,  cry  the 
speculators,  and  not  only  shall 
we  fill  our  own  pockets,  but  we 
shall  bring  about  a  golden  age 
of  cheapness,  such  as  England 
never  yet  has  seen. 

We  like  the  motives  of  the 
project  as  little  as  the  project 
itself.  Despite  the  newly 
found  zeal  of  the  Radicals  for 
a  "flutter"  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, we  do  not  believe  that 
speculation  is  the  whole,  or 
even  the  first,  duty  of  man. 
And  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  whether 
the  idle  traveller  spends  an  un- 
comfortable hour  or  not.  If  he 
cannot  face  the  journey,  let  him 
stay  at  home,  where  he  would 
p  I'obably  be  far  better  employed 
than  in  sneering  at  the  habits 
and  customs  of  his  neighbours, 
whom  he  is  never  likely  to 
understand.  And  if  the  motives 
are  insufficient,  so  are  the  safe- 
guards. It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  danger  to  which 
we  should  expose  ourselves. 
As  we  have  said,  we  find  a 
manifest  disgrace  in  the  duty 
of  self  -  defence.  Our  dema- 
gogues have  declared  that 
there  are  no  votes  in  National 
Service,  and  obviously  that  is 
VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXV. 


disgraceful  which  finds  no  sup- 
port   at    the    polls.       So    our 
manhood    continues    undrilled, 
inert,  and  unarmed,  prizing  the 
liberty  to  loaf,  as  it  likes,  at 
the    door    of    the    beer-house, 
and   instructed   by  its  leaders 
that  it  has  nothing  worth  the 
trouble    of   defence.      Hitherto 
this  lack  of  patriotism  has  not 
seemed  fatal  to  our  safety,  be- 
cause    Great     Britain     is    an 
island,    "bound    in    with    the 
triumphant    sea."      Wherever 
the    ocean    is,    there    she   has 
found  her  frontiers.     She  has 
never     known     the     hardship, 
which     weighs     heavily    upon 
France   and   Germany,    of   de- 
fending   on    land    her  borders 
against  the  enemy.     But  when 
once   the   tunnel   is   bored   we 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Continent.     It  is  easy  enough 
now,  in  a  mood  of  optimism,  to 
say  that  at   the   first   hint   of 
danger     a     spring     could     be 
touched    which    in    an    instant 
would   turn    the    sea    into  the 
tunnel.      The     resolution      to 
destroy     the     work    of     years 
would  never  be  taken.      Sup- 
pose, at  the  outbreak  of  a  war, 
we  had  such  Ministers  as  now 
mismanage   our   affairs,   could 
we  trust  one  of  them  to  out- 
rage many  thousands  of  greedy 
shareholders     by     pressing     a 
button?      No,     the     Ministers 
would  cling  then,  as  they  cling 
now,     to    the   off-chance,   and 
while  they  hesitated  the  enemy 
might  seize  both  ends   of  the 
tunnel,    and    pour     as     many 
troops   as   he  chose   into    this 
defenceless  land. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  the 
tunnel,    England    and    France 
are  now  bound  together  by  the 
2  E 
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entente  cordiale,  and  henceforth 
it  is  impossible  that  a  breath 
of  enmity  should  ever  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  either  people. 
There  never  was  a  more  reck- 
less statement  made.  Happily 
for  us  and  for  them,  French 
and  English  are  to  -  day  the 
warmest  of  friends.  How  long 
will  the  friendship  last  ?  The 
friendship  is  new  and  unex- 
pected. After  the  dispute  of 
Fashoda  France  would,  if  she 
could,  have  gone  to  war  with 
us.  Daring  the  South  African 
War  President  Kruger  found 
no  warmer  friend,  on  paper, 
than  France.  The  time  of  our 
embarrassment  was  for  France 
an  opportunity  of  insult  and 
recrimination.  We  do  not 
complain.  France  had,  and 
has,  a  perfect  right  to  en- 
tertain whatever  sentiment 
pleases  her.  We  merely  recall 
these  episodes  of  some  years 
ago,  because  what  has  been 
shall  be,  and  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  entente  will  last 
for  ever,  or  even  for  a  decade 
of  years.  The  friendships  and 
alliances  of  nations  are  based, 
rightly  enough,  upon  self  -  in- 
terest alone.  It  is  the  rash 
diplomacy  of  Germany  which 
cemented  our  entente.  France, 
threatened  on  her  Eastern  fron- 
tier, is  content  to  live  on  amiable 
terms  with  us.  We,  conscious 
of  Germany's  aspirations,  are 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  find 
an  ally  across  the  Channel,  and 
France  and  England  will  live 
upon  terms  of  amity  just  so 
long  as  amity  appears  to  be 
of  mutual  advantage.  But 
another  situation  may  easily 
arise  in  Europe ;  conflicting 
interests  may  chop  and  change; 


the  cards  of  diplomacy  will  be 
reshuffled ;  and  if,  when  the 
tunnel  were  achieved,  a  mis- 
understanding once  more 
divided  France  and  England, 
as  it  has  divided  them  a 
hundred  times  before,  there 
would  be  small  solace  in  the 
reflection  that  in  the  year 
which  saw  the  commencement 
of  the  tunnel  England  and 
France  stood  solidly  side  by 
side  against  the  ambitions  of 
Germany.  If  we  are  wise, 
then,  we  shall  not  endanger 
our  defences,  even  to  shorten 
the  trippers'  tedium  by  twenty 
minutes,  or  to  secure  a  con- 
stant supply,  for  a  mere 
nothing,  of  French  eggs  and 
French  cabbages. 

But  even  if  we  were  able  to 
accept  as  stable  and  lasting  the 
guarantees  of  security  given  us 
by  the  projectors  of  the  tunnel, 
we  should  still  oppose  them 
with  what  energy  we  might. 
To  connect  France  and  Eng- 
land with  a  railway  would  be 
to  outrage  our  national  senti- 
ment. Great  Britain  is  an 
island,  and  from  that  happy 
circumstance  are  derived  the 
strength  and  narrowness  of  our 
character.  We  are  insular  in 
heart  and  mind,  and  we  should 
take  a  pride  in  our  insularity. 
As  London  is  no  mean  copy  of 
Paris,  like  other  capitals,  so  an 
Englishman,  for  good  or  evil, 
is  obstinate  and  apart.  And 
not  only  is  the  intense  original- 
ity of  our  English  literature 
due  to  our  insularity ;  to  our 
insularity  also  we  ewe  our 
independence  and  our  spirit  of 
enterprise.  We  have  proved 
good  colonists,  because  we  have 
been  driven  out  from  our  homes, 
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and  have  found  no  hardship 
in  crossing  the  seas.  Our  adven- 
tures have  been  the  adventures 
of  islanders.  Drake  and  Haw- 
kins and  Frobisher  and  Dampier 
could  not  have  achieved  what 
they  did,  if  they  had  crawled, 
in  fear  of  sickness,  through 
a  tunnel,  like  rabbits  in  a 
burrow.  Who  but  an  islander 
could  have  written  'Robinson 
Crusoe,'  the  universal  romance 
of  youth  and  enterprise  ?  The 
sentiment  of  insularity,  in 
truth,  is  our  birthright,  and 
fools  we  shall  be,  who  deserve 
nothing  but  decadence  and 
defeat,  if  we  give  up  our  birth- 
right to  save  the  nerves  of  the 
tourist,  or  to  encourage  the 
speculator.  Shakespeare,  who 
knew  England  as  none  other 
has  known  her,  understood  well 
the  pride  of  her  insularity. 
"This  fortress,"  said  he, 

"Thin    fortress,   built   by    Nature   for 

herself, 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little 

world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver 

sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands." 

Shall  we  gainsay  these  noble 
lines  merely  to  put  a  little 
money  in  our  pockets  or  to 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
carrying  our  luggage  from  a 
train  to  a  boat? 

If  things  go  wrong  with  us, 
if  we  contemplate  with  equan- 
imity a  tunnel  which  shall  join 
a  defenceless  England  to  a 
France,  armed  at  all  points, 
it  is  because  we  have  handed 
over  our  Empire  and  all  that 


it  holds  and  means  to  the 
Crowd.  We  have  made  the 
Crowd  our  master,  because  we 
are  afraid  of  responsibility. 
We  dare  not  choose  our  gov- 
ernors, and  no  governor  dare 
choose  himself.  Whatever  is 
done  we  pretend  is  done  by 
somebody  else.  It  is  the  will  of 
the  people,  cries  the  demagogue, 
when  he  is  undoing  the  consti- 
tution. We  obey  our  mandate, 
says  the  Minister,  when  he  em- 
barks upon  a  policy  which  he 
thinks  will  return  him  to  power 
once  more.  And  thus,  while 
he  takes  the  praise  (if  any)  to 
himself,  he  shifts  the  blame  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Crowd. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Crowd, 
then,  we  are  prepared  to  break 
with  our  honourable  traditions 
and  to  see  the  Empire  rent  in 
pieces.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Crowd  we  have  raised  altars 
to  the  incompetent  ;  we 
have  with  a  hopeless  de- 
liberation made  up  our  mind 
to  be  governed  by  the 
greedy  and  the  ignorant. 
Nob  only  are  the  educated 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  not 
asked  to  govern  ;  they  are 
practically  disfranchised.  So 
all  things  have  lost  their 
values,  and  public  measures 
are  passed  for  private  ends. 
There  was  a  time  when  the 
purpose  of  finance  bills  was 
sound  economy.  To-day  it  is 
the  popularity  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  a  revenge 
taken  upon  a  hostile  class 
that  determines  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Courts  of  Law 
won  and  held  a  universal  re- 
spect, when  the  one  and  only 
purpose  of  the  judges  seemed 
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to  be  the  administration  of 
justice.  To-day  the  judges,  in 
the  interests  of  a  well-organ- 
ised Crowd,  are  asked  to  con- 
ciliate their  new  masters.  "  It 
is  unfortunate,"  said  Mr 
Churchill  some  time  since, 
"  that  collisions  occur  be- 
tween the  Courts  and  the  great 
trade  union  bodies."  Those 
words,  no  doubt,  may  prove  use- 
ful as  vote-catchers,  but  they 
are  a  negation  of  justice;  and 
if  due  attention  be  paid  them, 
we  shall  presently  sink  to  the 
level  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 
appoint  judges  warranted  al- 
ways to  give  their  judgments 
in  favour  of  the  prevailing 
faction. 

And  the  Crowd,  as  we  see  it 
to-day,  is  the  strangest  instance 
of  governance  that  the  wit  of 
man  ever  invented.  Although 
it  is  incapable  of  reason,  it  is 
told  by  those  who  live  upon  its 
favours  that  it  engrosses  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  ages.  It  has 
no  civic  virtues,  no  sense  of 
patriotism.  All  that  it  says, 
all  that  it  is  told,  is :  We 
have  the  vote ;  what  shall  we 
get  out  of  it  for  ourselves? 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  in  thus  condemning  the 
Crowd  we  would  condemn  the 
individuals  who  compose  the 
Crowd.  There  is  something  in 
a  mob  of  men  which  does  not 
belong  to  them,  taken  sepa- 
rately,— a  violence,  a  wilfulness, 
which  persuade  them  to  do 
what  they  never  would  have 
done,  had  they  not  been  con- 
glomerated into  an  insensate 
mass.  The  French  Revolution 
will  provide  the  curious  with 
as  many  examples  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Crowd  as 


they    could    wish.     When    the 
blameless    and    kindly   M.    de 
Launay,  Governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille, was  decapitated,  the  deed 
was  done  by  a  mere  sightseer, 
who,    breathing    the    spirit    of 
the  Crowd,  committed  a   foul 
and     purposeless     murder,    of 
which,    by    himself,   he   would 
have    been    wholly    incapable. 
But  the  Crowd,  tyrannical  as 
it    is,    has    one    limitation  :    it 
wants  to  be  led.     It  asks  for 
some     one     who    can    impose 
upon   it.       It    does    not    want 
great  but  well-advertised  men. 
It     adores      the     spectacular. 
Its   prime   heroes    to  -  day   are 
Mr  Sievier  and  Mr  Bottomley. 
So     its     leaders     are     seldom 
chosen  from  its  own  kind.     It 
prefers   to    choose    its    figure- 
heads  from    the    middle-class. 
Thus  it  avoids   the  small  jeal- 
ousies which  impair  its   cohe- 
sion, and  it  gets  (or  thinks  that 
it  gets)  a  smattering  of  educa- 
tion.    But  the  leader,  if  he  is 
to  be-  successful,  must  hide  the 
fact  of  his  leadership.    He  must 
affect    to    be    an    echo,    not    a 
voice,    and   even   though   ulti- 
mately he  become  a  master,  he 
must  wear  upon   him   all  the 
marks  of  servitude.     He  need 
have   no   gifts   save    a    certain 
sensitiveness,  which  helps  him 
to  respond  quickly  to  the  wishes 
of   his    masters,    and    to  make 
their  speech,   when   he   fondly 
hopes  that  he  is  indulging  his 
own     eloquence.        True      elo- 
quence, indeed,  is  useless  to  the 
leader  of  a  Crowd.   Robespierre, 
the  worst  and  most  successful 
of  his  kind,  had  nothing  better 
to  offer  his   lords   than  moral 
platitudes  and  gatherings  from 
the  Classics.      Thus,  as  M.  Le 
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Bon  has  pointed  out,  the  leader 
easily  becomes  the  led,  hypno- 
tised by  the  Crowd,  and  con- 
vinced that  every  opinion 
contrary  to  his  own  is  a  super- 
stitious error.  Such  -was  the 
fate  of  Robespierre.  Such  to- 
day is  the  fate  of  Messrs  George 
and  Masterman. 

Here,  indeed,  we  discover 
the  heaviest  blow  inflicted  by 
the  Crowd  upon  those  who 
aspire  to  govern  through  its 
support.  It  reacts  swiftly 
upon  its  so-called  leaders,  who 
are  forced  to  sacrifice  their 
principles  to  their  profit,  and 
who  forget  their  country  in  the 
polling-booth.  They  no  longer 
think  it  necessary  to  do  what 
is  right.  Having  shifted  the 
responsibility  of  their  actions 
on  to  other  shoulders,  they  look 
no  higher  than  their  party's 
advantage.  At  the  outset  they 
may  be  educated  gentlemen. 
A  few  years  of  tub-thumping 
turns  them  into  insolent  oppor- 
tunists, who  are  willing  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  lie.  A  lie,  indeed, 
serves  their  purpose  better 
than  the  truth.  The  cry  of 
Chinese  Labour  was  a  perfect 
cry  wherewith  to  catch  the 
Crowd.  It  had  no  basis  in 
fact,  and  it  was  remote  enough 
from  actual  experience  to  en- 
thrall those  who  do  not  know 
where  China  is,  and  who  hate 
labour,  even  in  others,  with  a 
deadly  hatred.  But  it  served 
to  put  the  Radicals  in  power, 
and  was  then  instantly  for- 
gotten. For  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  Crowd  that  it 
seldom  troubles  to  see  that  its 
demands  are  satisfied.  At  the 
time  of  an  election  it  will  shout 


any  nonsense  which  touches  its 
fancy;  and  woe  be  to  them 
who  dare  to  repeat  an  old  cry 
a  second  time,  when  the  humour 
is  passed  !  For  the  Crowd  must 
have  novelty  at  all  costs,  and 
that  is  why  our  demagogues 
confuse  the  art  of  politics  with 
the  invention  of  pictorial 
scandals. 

And  when  these  vast  sacri- 
fices are  made  to  the  Crowd, 
what  can  it  achieve  for  the 
good  of  the  country  ?  No- 
thing. It  cannot  build — not 
even  a  house  of  sand.  Its  one 
talent  is  destruction,  and  we 
shall  be  fortunate  if  we  pass 
through  the  stage  of  transition 
in  which  we  are  involved  with- 
out the  loss  of  our  Empire. 
Meanwhile  the  Crowd  is  all- 
powerful,  and  fondly  believes 
that  it  is  omniscient  also.  The 
gross  flatteries  which  are 
heaped  upon  it  daily  are  enough 
to  turn  its  wooden  head.  And 
as  our  Radicals  have  discovered 
that  all  human  virtue  is  con- 
centrated in  the  purchase  of 
Marconi  shares,  so  also  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  government  by  the  Crowd, 
which  they  once  accepted  as  a 
useful  expedient,  has  its  foun- 
dations in  eternal  wisdom  and 
eternal  justice.  The  Crowd  can 
do  no  wrong  j  it  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  truth  itself.  If  for 
a  moment  it  receives  a  check, 
the  check  is  administered  by 
ignorance  and  folly.  When  at 
a  County  Council  Election  the 
Crowd  was  out-voted  by  the 
middle  class,  that  eminent 
demagogue,  Mr  Masterman, 
himself  an  ornament  of  the 
middle  class,  declared  that 
the  effect  was  as  though 
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a  man  had  been  butted 
by  a  sheep.  To  such  a  pitch 
of  subservience  does  the  wor- 
ship of  numbers  reduce  our 
politicians !  And  when  the 
Crowd  desires  a  change  of  gov- 
ernors, as  assuredly  it  will,  for 
it  is  as  fickle  as  it  is  foolish, 
will  its  present  slaves  still 
prostrate  themselves  in  inter- 
ested humility  before  its  feet, 
and  murmur  still  in  the  accents 
of  a  rapt  adoration  that  it  is 
all-wise  and  incapable  of  error  ? 
We  can  understand  the  dem- 
agogue's worship  of  the  Crowd, 
by  which  alone  he  lives  and 
eats  and  breathes.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  appreciate  the  pas- 
sion of  Mr  Lee,1  whose  book, 
'  Crowds,'  is  a  paean  sung  to 
the  glory  of  numbers.  Mr  Lee 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  poli- 
tician. He  is,  we  believe, 
merely  an  optimist,  who  has 
studied  Carlyle,  Whitman,  and 
all  the  worst  models,  in  order 
to  produce  a  rhapsody  concern- 
ing Machinery  and  the  Crowd. 
Three  things  are  to  him  the 
breath  of  religion — Cathedrals, 
Crowds,  and  Machines,  and  he 
finds  them  massed  together  in 
full  sight  of  his  eyes  at  the  foot 
of  Ludgate  Hill.  He  has  a 
simple  and  touching  faith  in 
his  kind.  He  believes  in  the 
inspired  millionaire,  who  will 
have  so  small  a  thought  of 
self  that  he  will  raise  the  wages 
of  his  workmen  at  the  same 
time  that  he  lowers  the  price 
of  the  commodity  which  he 
sells.  To  harbour  such  a  belief 
as  this  is  to  go  contrary  to  all 
our  experience  of  millionaires, 


in  whom  the  desire  of  gain 
grows  apace  to  money-madness. 
But  Mr  Lee  neglects  experience 
and  the  teaching  of  history. 
He  is  confident  that  what  has 
never  happened  will  presently 
come  to  pass.  "  I  believe  that 
men  can  be  really  great,  that 
they  can  represent  Crowds.  I 
believe  that  Crowds  can  be 
great,  that  they  can  know  great 
men."  The  past  teaches  us 
that  great  men  can  dominate 
Crowds,  merely  because  they 
do  not  represent  them.  There 
was  no  Crowd,  after  the  modern 
sense,  in  France  when  Napoleon 
governed  it.  There  was  a  vast 
body  of  men  ready  to  do  his 
bidding  and  to  die  for  him 
on  the  battlefield.  But  it  was 
not  a  Crowd :  it  made  no 
attempt  to  enforce  what  it  be- 
lieved its  wishes  upon  the  Em- 
peror, who  drove  it  as  a  shep- 
herd drives  his  flock,  and  found 
it  intent  only  upon  obedience. 

And  the  achievement  of 
Napoleon  tells  us  clearly  that 
we  shall  be  saved  from  the 
ruin  and  the  wreckage  of  the 
Crowd  only  by  a  military  auto- 
cracy. Mr  Lee  sees  the  Crowd 
increasing  in  power  and  influ- 
ence, when  it  is  nearer  the 
truth  to  assert  that  the  Crowd 
has  reached  its  zenith,  and  will, 
before  a  generation  is  passed, 
be  no  more  capable  of  mischief. 
And  as  Mr  Lee  worships  his 
Crowds,  so  he  believes  in  the 
mission  of  machinery.  Machines 
for  him  are  not  mere  instru- 
ments to  save  time.  They 
profoundly  affect,  he  thinks, 
the  brain  and  heart  of  man. 


1  Crowds  :  A  Study  of  the  Genius  of  Democracy,  and  of  the  Fears,  Desires, 
and  Expectations  of  the  People.     By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.     London  :  Methuen. 
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In  truth,  they  do,  if  we  permit 
them  to  master  us.  If  we 
remain  their  masters,  they  are 
but  a  means  of  progress  or 
communication.  It  matters 
not  a  jot  whether  we  travel 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  by 
steam  or  on  horseback.  What 
we  do  and  say  when  we  get  there 
is  the  thing  that  matters.  As 
for  the  telephone,  it  is  devised 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
making  of  money.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  it 
and  a  postcard,  save  a  differ- 
ence of  speed.  It  is  the  enemy 
of  talk  and  human  intercourse. 
Yet,  in  Mr  Lee's  eyes,  it  trans- 
forms the  whole  world.  "  My 
daughter,"  he  tells  us,  "plays 
tag  or  plays  dolls  any  minute 
she  likes,  with  a  whole  city. 
She  is  not  surprised  at  the 
telephone ;  she  takes  it  for 
granted,  like  sunshine  and 
milk.  It  is  a  part  of  the  grey 
matter  of  her  brain — a  whole 
city,  six  or  seven  square  miles 
of  it.  A  little  mouthpiece  on 
a  desk,  a  number,  and  two 
hundred  little  girls  are  hers  in 
a  minute  to  play  dolls  with. 
She  thinks  in  miles,  when  she 
plays,  where  I  thought  in  door- 
yards.  The  little  grey  molecules 
in  the  structure  of  her  brain 


are  different  from  those  in 
mine."  The  molecules  are  the 
same ;  they  are  inherited  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and 
cannot  be  changed  by  anything 
so  trivial  as  a  change  of  habit. 
But  the  poor  girl  herself — what 
shall  become  of  her  ?  She  has 
for  a  companion  not  a  living, 
breathing  child,  but  "  a  little 
mouthpiece  on  a  desk  "  ;  she  is 
doomed  by  machinery  to  find 
her  playmates  at  a  distance,  to 
hear  the  travesty  of  a  familiar 
voice,  and  not  to  catch  the 
comment  of  a  glance  or  the 
gesture  of  a  hand.  If  this  is 
what  the  childhood  of  another 
age  will  owe  to  machinery,  the 
sooner  we  regain  our  sanity  the 
better.  Nor  shall  we  regain 
this  sanity  until  we  put 
machines  into  the  place  of  sub- 
servience which  alone  they  may 
wisely  hold,  and  abolish  for 
ever  the  nightmare  of  crowds. 
"The  thought  came  upon  me," 
wrote  Newman  many  years 
ago,  "  that  deliverance  is 
wrought,  not  by  the  many,  bub 
by  the  few  ;  not  by  bodies,  but 
by  persons."  Until  this  thought 
has  come  to  all  of  us,  there  is 
no  hope  of  wise  government 
or  of  leisured  happiness  for 
the  sons  of  men. 
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A   TALE    OF   WAR. 
BY  ALFRED   NOTES. 


AROUND  a  shining  table  sat 

Five  men  in  black  tail-coats  ; 
And,  what  their  sin  was,  none  could  say  ; 
For  each  was  honest,  after  his  way, 
(Tho'  there  are  sheep,  and  armament  firms, 

With  all  that  this  "  connotes.") 

One  was  the  friend  of  a  merchant  prince, 

One  was  the  foe  of  a  priest, 
One  had  a  brother  whose  heart  was  set 
On  a  gold  star  and  an  epaulette, 
And — where  the  rotten  carcass  lies 

The  vultures  flock  to  feast. 

But — each  was  honest  after  his  way, 

Lukewarm  in  faith,  and  old  ; 
And  blood,  to  them,  was  only  a  word, 
And  the  point  of  a  phrase  their  only  sword, 
And  the  cost  of  war,  they  reckoned  it 

In  little  discs  of  gold. 

They  were  cleanly  groomed.     They  were  not  to  be  bought. 

And  their  cigars  were  good. 
But  they  had  pulled  so  many  strings 
In  the  tinselled  puppet-show  of  kings 
That,  when  they  talked  of  war,  they  thought 

Of  sawdust,  not  of  blood ; 
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Not  of  the  crimson  tempest 

Where  the  shattered  city  falls  : 
They  thought,  behind  their  varnished  doors, 
Of  diplomats,  ambassadors, 
Budgets,  and  loans  and  boundary-lines, 

Coercions  and  re-calls ; 

Forces  and  Balances  of  Power  ; 

Shadows  and  dreams  and  dust ; 
And  how  to  set  their  bond  aside 
And  prove  they  lied  not  when  they  lied, 
And  which  was  weak,  and  which  was  strong, 

But — never  which  was  just. 

Yet  they  were  honest,  honest  men. 

Justice  could  take  no  wrong. 
The  blind  arbitrament  of  steel, 
The  mailed  hand,  the  armoured  heel, 
Could  only  prove  that  Justice  reigned 

And  that  her  hands  were  strong. 

For  they  were  strong.     So  might  is  right, 

And  reason  wins  the  day. 
And,  if  at  a  touch  on  a  silver  bell 
They  plunged  three  nations  into  hell, 
The  blood  of  peasants  is  not  red 

A  hundred  miles  away. 

But,  if  one  touch  on  a  silver  bell 

Should  loose,  beyond  control, 
A  blind  immeasurable  flood 
Of  lust  and  hate  and  tears  and  blood, 
Unknown  immeasurable  powers 

That  swept  to  an  unseen  goal, 

Beyond  their  guidance  for  one  hour, 

Beyond  their  utmost  ken, 
No  huddled  madman,  crowned  with  straw, 
Could  so  transgress  his  own  last  law  .  .  . 
So  a  secretary  struck  the  bell 

For  these  five  honest  men. 


ii. 


With  brown  arms  folded,  by  his  hut,  Johann, 

The  young  wood-cutter,  waited.     A  bell  tolled, 
The  sunset  fires  along  the  mountain  ran, 

The  bucket  at  the  well  dripped  a  thin  gold, 

He  saw  the  peaks  like  clouds  of  lilac  bloom 
Above  him,  then  the  pine-woods,  fold  on  fold, 
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Around  him,  slowly  filled  with  deep  blue  gloom. 

Sleep,  Dodi,  sleep,  he  heard  his  young  wife  say, 
Hushing  their  child  behind  him  in  the  room. 

Then,  like  a  cottage  casement,  far  away, 

A  star  thrilled  in  a  pale  green  space  of  sky  ; 
And  then,  like  stars,  with  tiny  ray  on  ray, 

He  saw  the  homely  village-lights  reply : 

And  earth  and  sky  were  mingled  in  one  night, 
And  all  that  vast  dissolving  pageantry 

Drew  to  those  quintessential  points  of  light, 

Still  as  the  windless  candles  in  a  shrine, 
Significant  in  the  depth  as  in  the  height. 

0,  little  blue  pigeon,  sleep.     Sleep,  Dodi,  mine, 

She  murnmred,  Sleep,  little  rose  in  your  rosy  bed. 
The  moon  is  rocking,  rocking  to  rest  in  the  pine. 

Sleep,  little  blue  pigeon, 

Sleep  on  my  breast, 
Sleep,  while  the  stars  shine, 
Sleep,  while  the  big  pine 
Socks  with  the  white  moon, 

Over  your  nest. 

A  great  grey  cloud  sailed  slowly  overhead. 

She  stood  behind  Johann.     Around  his  eyes 
Her  soft  hands  closed.     "  Dodi's  asleep,"  she  said. 

He  drew  her  hands  away.     Then,  as  the  skies 

Darkened,  he  muttered,  "  Sonia,  you  must  know. 
I've  kept  the  news  from  you  all  day." 

Surprise 

Parted  her  lips. 

"  To-morrow  I  must  go." 

"  Go  1     Where  ?  "-    — Clear  as  a  silver  bell,  one  star 
Thrilled  thro'  the  clouds.     Her  face  looked  white  as  snow. 

To-morrow  morning,  Sonia.     No,  not  far  ! 

To  join  the  regiment.     We  are  called,  you  see. 

But  why  ?     What  does  it  mean  ? — — 

Mean,  Sonia  1     War  ! 


in. 

The  troop-train  couplings  clanged  like  Fate 

Above  the  bugles'  din. 
Sweating  beneath  their  haversacks, 
With  rifles  bristling  on  their  backs, 
Like  heavy-footed  oxen 

The  dusty  men  trooped  in. 
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It  seemed  that  some  gigantic  hand 

Behind  the  veils  of  sky 
Was  driving,  herding  all  these  men 
Like  cattle  into  a  cattle-pen, 
So  few  of  them  could  understand, 

So  many  of  them  must  die. 

Johann  was  crammed  into  his  truck. 

Far  off,  he  heard  a  shout. 
The  corporal  cracked  a  bottle  of  wine, 
And  passed  the  drink  along  the  line. 
The  iron  couplings  clanged  again, 

And  the  troop-train  rumbled  out. 

"  I  left  my  wife  a  month's  pay," 

A  voice  droned  at  his  side. 
"  This  war,  they  say,  will  last  a  year. 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  her, 
With  three  to  feed." — "  Ah,  that's  the  way 

In  war,"  Johann  replied. 

"  They  say  that  war's  a  noble  thing  ! 

They  say  it's  good  to  die, 
For  causes  none  can  understand  ! 
They  say  it's  for  the  Fatherland  ! 
They  say  it's  for  the  Flag,  the  King, 

And  none  must  question  why  !  " 

The  train  shrieked  into  a  tunnel. 

"  Duty  ? — Yes,  that  is  good. 
But  when  the  thing  has  grown  so  vast 
That  no  man  knows,  from  first  to  last, 
The  reason  why  he  finds  himself 

Up  to  his  neck  in  blood ; 

When  you  are  trapped  and  carried  along 

By  a  Power  that  runs  on  rails ; 
Why,  open  that  door,  my  friends,  and  see 
The  way  you  are  fixed.     You  think  you  are  free, 
But  the  iron  wheels  are  singing  a  song 

That  stuns  our  fairy-tales  ; 

When  you  are  lifted  up  like  this 

Between  a  finger  and  thumb, 
And  dropt  you  don't  know  where  or  why, 
And  told  to  shoot  and  butcher  and  die, 
And  not  to  question,  not  to  reply, 
But  go  like  a  sheep  to  the  shearers, 

A  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  dumb ; 

What  ?     Are  the  engines,  then,  our  God  ? 

Does  one  amongst  you  know 
The  reason  of  this  bitter  work  1 " — 
"  Reason  ?     The  devilry  of  the  Turk  ! 
Lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  the  Sick  Man 

And  all  his  tribe  must  go." 
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"kEngland,  they  say,  is  on  our  side," 

Another  voice  began. 

"  The  paper  says  it."—"  But,  I  thought  .  .  . 
Does  no  one  know  why  England  fought 
The  great  Crimean  war,  my  friends, 

Where  blood  so  freely  ran  ? " — 

"  O,  ay  !     They  say  that  England  backed 

The  wrong  horse,  a  sheer  blunder  ! 
She  poured  out  blood  to  guarantee, 
For  all  time,  the  integrity 
Of  European  Islam."— "Ah  !  "— 

The  train  rolled  on  like  thunder. 

Michael,  the  poet,  a  half  Greek, 

Listened  to  what  they  said. 
Twice  his  lips  parted  as  to  speak, 

And  twice  he  sank  his  head, 
Then  a  great  fire  burned  in  his  eyes, 

His  sallow  cheek  flushed  red. 

"  Comrades,"  he  cried,  "  you  know  not 

The  splendour  of  your  blades  ! 
This  war  is  not  as  other  wars  : 
The  night  shrinks  with  all  her  stars, 
And  Freedom  rides  before  you 

On  the  last  of  the  Crusades. 

She  rides  a  snow-white  charger 

Tho'  her  Jlanks  drip  with  red, 
Before  her  blade's  white  levin 
The  Crescent  pales  in  heaven, 
Nor  sJvall  site  shrink  from  battle 

Till  the  sun  reign  overhead  ; 

Till  the  dead  Cross  break  in  blossom  ; 

Till  the  God  we  sacrificed, 
With  that  same  love  fie  gave  us 
Stretch  out  His  arms  to  save  us, 
Yea,  till  God  save  the  People, 

And  heal  the  wounds  of  Christ." 


IV. 


They  crept  across  the  valley 

"Where  the  wheat  was  turning  brown. 
There  was  no  cloud  in  the  blue  sky, 
No  sight,  no  sound  of  an  enemy, 
When  the  sharp  command  rang  over  them, 

Cover,  and  lie  down  ! 
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Johann,  with  four  beside  him, 

In  a  cottage  garden  lay. 
Peering  over  a  little  wall, 
They  heard  a  bird  in  the  eaves  call : 
And,  through  the  door,  a  clock  ticked, 

A  thousand  miles  away. 

A  thousand  miles,  a  thousand  years, 

And  all  so  still  and  fair, 
Then,  like  some  huge  invisible  train, 
Splitting  the  blue  heavens  in  twain, 
Out  of  the  quiet  distance  rushed 

A  thunder  of  shrieking  air. 

The  earth  shook  below  them, 

And  lightnings  lashed  the  sky, 
The  trees  danced  in  the  fires  of  hell, 
The  walls  burst  like  a  bursting  shell ; 
And  a  bloody  mouth  gnawed  at  the  stones 

Like  a  rat,  with  a  thin  cry. 

Then,  all  across  the  valley, 

Deep  silence  reigned  anew  : 
There  was  no  cloud  in  the  blue  sky, 
No  sight,  no  sound  of  an  enemy, 
But  the  red,  wet  shape  beside  Johann, 

And  that  lay  silent,  too. 

A  bugle  like  a  scourge  of  brass 

Whipped  thro'  nerve  and  brain  ; 
Up  from  their  iron-furrowed  beds 
The  long  lines  with  bowed  heads 
Plunged  to  meet  the  hidden  Death 

Across  the  naked  plain. 

They  leapt  across  the  lewd  flesh 

That  twisted  at  their  feet ; 
They  leapt  across  wild  shapes  that  lay 
Stark,  besmeared  with  blood  and  clay 
Like  the  great  dead  birds,  with  the  glazed  eyes, 

That  the  farmer  hangs  in  the  wheat. 

Johann  plunged  onward,  counting  them, 

Scarecrows  that  once  were  men. 
He  counted  them  by  twos,  by  fours, 
Then,  all  at  once,  by  tens,  by  scores  ! 
Cover  !     Thro'  flesh  and  nerve  and  bone 

The  bugles  rang  again. 

They  lay  upon  the  naked  earth, 

Each  in  his  place. 

There  was  no  cloud  in  the  blue  sky, 
No  sight,  no  sound  of  an  enemy. 
A  brown  bee  murmured  near  Johann, 

And  the  sweat  streamed  down  his  face  ; 
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The  quiet  hills  that  they  must  storm 

Slept  softly  overhead, 
When,  in  among  their  sun-lit  trees 
A  sound  as  of  gigantic  bees 
Whirred,  and  all  the  plains  were  ripped 

With  leaping  streaks  of  lead. 

The  lightnings  leapt  among  the  lines 

Like  a  mountain-stream  in  flood. 
Scattering  the  red  clay  they  ran 
A  river  of  fire  around  Johann, 
And,  thrice,  a  spatter  of  human  flesh 

Blinded  him  with  blood. 

Then  all  the  hills  grew  quiet 

And  the  sun  slept  on  the  field, 
There  was  no  cloud  in  the  blue  sky, 
No  sight,  no  sound  of  an  enemy ; 
But,  over  them,  like  a  scourge  of  brass 

The  scornful  bugles  pealed. 

Forward  !     At  the  double, 

Not  questioning  what  it  means  ! 
The  long  rows  of  young  men 
Carried  their  quivering  flesh  again 
Over  those  wide  inhuman  zones 

Against  the  cold  machines. 

Flesh  against  things  fleshless, 

Never  the  soul's  desire, 
Never  the  flash  of  steel  on  steel, 
But  the  brain  that  is  mangled  under  the  wheel, 
The  nerves  that  shrivel,  the  limbs  that  reel 

Against  a  sheet  of  fire. 

They  reeled  against  the  thunder, 

Their  captain  at  their  head  : 
They  reeled,  they  clutched  at  the  air,  they  fell ! 
Halt  !     Rapid  fire  !     The  bugles'  yell 
Rang  along  the  swaying  ranks, 

And  they  crouched  behind  their  dead. 

The  levelled  rifles  cracked  like  whips 

Against  the  dark  hill  brow  : 
And,  for  a  peasant  as  for  a  king, 
A  dead  man  makes  good  covering ; 
Or,  if  the  man  be  breathing  yet, 

There  is  none  to  save  him  now. 

Across  a  heap  of  flesh,  Johann 

Fired  at  the  unseen  mark. 
He  had  not  fired  a  dozen  rounds 
When  the  shuddering  lump  of  tattered  wounds 
Lifted  up  a  mangled  head 

And  whined,  like  a  child,  in  the  dark. 
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Its  eyes  were  out.     The  raw  strings 

Along  its  face  lay  red  ; 
It  caught  the  barrel  in  its  hands 

And  set  it  to  its  head. 

Its  jaw  dropped  dumbly,  but  Johann 

Saw  and  understood : 
The  rifle  flashed,  and  the  dead  man 

Lay  quiet  in  his  blood. 

Then  all  along  the  reeking  hills 

And  up  the  dark  ravines, 
The  long  rows  of  young  men 
Leapt  in  the  glory  of  life  again 
To  carry  their  warm  and  breathing  breasts 

Against  the  cold  machines  ; 

Against  the  Death  that  mowed  them  down 

With  a  cold  indifferent  hand  ; 
And  every  gap  at  once  was  fed 
With  more  life  from  the  fountain-head, 
Filled  up  from  endless  ranks  behind 

In  the  name  of  the  Fatherland, 

Mown  down  !    Mown  down  !    Mown  down  !    Mown  down  ! 

They  staggered  in  sheets  of  fire, 
They  reeled  like  ships  in  a  sudden  blast, 
And  shreds  of  flesh  went  spattering  past, 
And  the  hoarse  bugles  laughed  on  high, 

Like  fiends  from  hell — Retire  I 

The  tall  young  men,  the  tall  young  men, 

That  were  so  fain  to  die, 
It  was  not  theirs  to  question, 

It  was  not  theirs  to  reply. 

They  had  broken  their  hearts  on  the  cold  machines  ; 

And — they  had  not  seen  their  foe  ; 
And  the  reason  of  this  butcher's  work 

It  was  not  theirs  to  know  ; 
For  these  tall  young  men  were  children 

Five  short  years  ago. 

Headlong,  headlong,  down  the  hill, 

They  leapt  across  their  dead. 
Like  madmen,  wrapt  in  sheets  of  flame, 
Yelling  out  of  their  hell  they  came, 
And,  in  among  their  plunging  hordes, 

The  shrapnel  burst  and  spread. 

The  shrapnel  severed  the  leaping  limbs 

And  shrieked  above  their  flight. 
They  rolled  and  plunged  and  writhed  like  snakes 
In  the  red  hill-brooks  and  the  blackthorn  brakes. 
Their  mangled  bodies  tumbled  like  elves 

In  a  wild  Walpurgis  night. 
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Slaughter  !     Slaughter  !     Slaughter  ! 

The  cold  machines  whirred  on. 
And  strange  things  crawled  amongst  the  wheat 
With  entrails  dragging  round  their  feet, 
And  over  the  foul  red  shambles 

A  fearful  sunlight  shone. 

And  a  remnant  reached  the  trenches 
Where  the  black-mouthed  guns  lay  still. 

There  Avas  no  cloud  in  the  blue  sky, 

No  sight,  no  sound  of  an  enemy. 

The  sunlight  slept  on  the  valley, 
And  the  dead  slept  on  the  hill. 


But  now,  beyond  the  hill,  there  rose 

A  dull  and  sullen  roar, 
A  sound  as  of  distant  breakers 

That  burst  on  a  granite  shore. 

Nearer  it  boomed  and  nearer, 

A  muffled  doomsday  din, 
A  thunder  as  of  assaulting  seas 

When  the  tides  are  rolling  in. 

A  corporal  leapt  along  the  trench 

And  shook  his  blade  ; 
"  God  sends  the  Greeks  up  from  the  South 

In  good  time  to  our  aid  ! 

The  Turkish  dogs  are  in  the  trap 

Between  us  !     God  is  good  ! 
They  are  driving  them  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
For  our  guns,  our  guns  to  work  their  will. 
Children  of  Marko,  you  shall  lap 

Your  bellyful  of  blood." 

Down,  the  dark  clouds  of  Islam  poured 

Over  the  ragged  height : 
Down,  into  the  valley  of  wheat, 
And  the  warm  dead  that  lay  at  their  feet, 
The  men  they  had  slaughtered,  slaughtered,  slaughtered, 

Grinned  up  at  their  flight. 

Behind,  the  conquering  thunders  rolled 

Along  the  abandoned  hill. 
Onward  the  scattering  squadrons  came 
Like  madmen,  wrapt  in  a  sheet  of  flame, 
Straight  for  the  lurking  trenches, 

Where  the  black-mouthed  guns  lay  still. 

And  through  the  masked  artillery  ran 

A  whimper  of  straining  hounds. 
"  Not  yet,"  the  order  passed,  "  lie  still, 

Lie  still,  and  lick  your  wounds." 
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Johann  lay  quivering,  in  a  line 

That  whined  like  a  leashed  wolf-pack, 
Leashed  by  a  whisper,  sharp  as  a  sword, 
At  the  white  of  their  eyes,  I  give  ilie  word, 
Then  let  the  moon  be  turned  to  blood, 

And  the  sun  grow  black. 

Up,  up,  like  plunging  bullocks 

The  dark-faced  Moslems  came. 
Johann  could  see  their  wild  eyes  shine, 
An  order  hissed  along  the  line, 
The  black  earth  yawned  like  a  crimson  mouth, 
And  slaughter,  daughter,  slaughter,  slaughter, 

The  trenches  belched  their  flame. 

The  maxims  cracked  like  cattle-whips 

Above  the  struggling  hordes. 
They  rolled  and  plunged  and  writhed  like  snakes 
In  the  trampled  wheat  and  the  blackthorn  brakes, 
And  the  lightnings  leapt  among  them 

Like  clashing  crimson  swords. 

The  rifles  flogged  their  wallowing  herds, 

Flogged  them  down  to  die. 
Down  on  their  slain  the  slayers  lay, 
And  the  shrapnel  thrashed  them  into  the  clay, 
And  tossed  their  limbs  like  tattered  birds 

Thro'  a  red  volcanic  sky. 

Then,  hard  behind  the  thunder,  swept 

Long  ranks  of  arrowy  gleams ; 
Out  of  the  trenches,  down  the  hill 
The  level  bayonets  charged  to  kill, 
And  the  massed  terror  that  took  the  shock 

Screamed  as  a  woman  screams. 

Before  Johann  a  young  face  rose 

Like  a  remembered  prayer  : 
He  could  not  halt  or  swerve  aside 
In  the  onrush  of  that  murderous  tide, 
He  jerked  his  bayonet  out  of  the  body 

And  swung  his  butt  in  the  air. 

He  yelled  like  a  wolf  to  drown  the  cry 

Of  his  own  soul  in  pain. 
To  stifle  the  God  in  his  own  breast, 
He  yelled  and  cursed  and  struck  with  the  rest, 
And  the  blood  bubbled  over  his  boots 

And  greased  his  hands  again. 

Faces  like  drowned  things  underfoot 

Slipped  as  he  swung  round  : 
A  red  mouth  crackled  beneath  his  boot 

Like  thorns  in  spongy  ground. 
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Slaughter  1    Slaughter  ?     So  easy  it  seemed 

This  work  that  he  thought  so  hard  ! 
His  eyes  lit  with  a  flicker  of  hell, 
He  licked  his  lips,  and  it  tasted  well ; 
And — once — he  had  sickened  to  watch  them  slaughter 

An  ox  in  the  cattle-yard. 

For  lust  of  blood,  for  lust  of  blood, 

His  greasy  bludgeon  swung  : 
His  rifle-butt  sang  in  the  air, 
And  the  things  that  crashed  beneath  it  there 
Were  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  the  winepress, 

A  savour  of  wine  on  his  tongue. 

Till  now  the  allies'  bloody  hands 

Across  the  work  could  join  ; 
And,  as  Johann  stretched  out  his  own, 
A  man  that  was  cleft  to  the  white  breast-bone 
Writhed  up  between  his  knees  and  fired 

A  bullet  into  his  groin. 

He  clutched  at  the  wound.     He  groaned.     He  fell 

On  the  warm  breasts  of  the  slain. 
Yet,  as  he  swooned,  he  dreamed  he  heard 
From  the  lips  of  Greece  one  thunder-word, 
Freedom  ! — dreamed  that  the  sons  of  the  mountain 

Doubled  the  shout  again  ; 

Dreamed — for  surely  this  was  a  dream— - 

He  saw  them,  red  from  the  fight, 
Embraced  and  sobbing,  "  God  is  good, 
And  the  blood  that  seals  our  brotherhood 
Is  the  red  of  the  dawn  that  breaks  upon  Europe." 

Over  him  swept  the  night. 


v. 

Michael  had  brought  a  message  home.     He  came, 

Groping,  with  blind  pits  where  his  eyes  had  been, 
And  a  face  glorious  with  an  inner  flame, 

Whiter  than  death,  and  proud  with  things  unseen. 

He  came  to  Sonia ;  and  she  stood  there,  wan, 
Watching  him,  wondering  what  such  pride  might  mean 

A  long  low  flame  along  the  mountains  ran. 
He  spoke  to  the  air  beyond  her. 

"  Sonia,"  he  said, 
"  It  was  your  birthday  when  I  left  Johann 

In  the  field-hospital.     Since  you  were  wed, 

The  first,  perhaps,  without  some  fond  word  spoken, 
Some  gift.     And  so  he  sent  this  disk  of  lead 
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Which  came  out  of  his  wound.      Wear  it  in  token 

That  lovers  cannot  meet,  nor  freemen  rest, 
Until  the  chains  of  tyranny  be  broken. 

Tell  her,"  he  said — blood  washed  the  golden  west — 

"  My  ivound  is  healing  fast."     With  fumbling  hand 
Michael  drew  out  the  bullet  from  his  breast. 

She  took  and  kissed  it. 

"  Ah,  but  this  war  is  grand  !  " 

The  blind  man  murmured.     "  Blessed  are  they  that  see 
The  beautiful  angel  of  our  Fatherland, 

The  glory  of  the  angel  of  Liberty 

Walking  thro'  all  those  teeming  tents  of  pain, 
The  tattered  hospitals  of  our  agony, 

Where  broken  men  gaze  into  her  eyes  again, 

Like  happy  children.     Sonia,  I  am  told 
That  wounds  broke  open  for  joy,  tears  flowed  like  rain 

When  word  came  that  the  Allies  would  soon  hold 

Byzantium,  and  the  mosque  that  in  old  days 
Belonged  to  Christ. 

There,  glimmering  like  pale  gold, 

High  on  the  walls,  they  say,  thro'  a  worn  haze 

Of  whitewash,  His  crowned  Face  till  time  shall  cease 

Looks  down  in  pity  on  all  our  tangled  ways, 

And  yearns  to  guide  us  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Would  God  I  might  be  with  them,  when  they  ride, 
Those  hosts  of  Christ,  the  Balkan  States  and  Greece, 

Along  the  Golden  Horn  ! " 

Under  the  apple-tree  a  shadow  stirred. 

An  old  grey  peasant  stood  there  in  the  night. 
"  Michael"  he  said,  "  this  is  bad  news  we've  heard  !  " 

"Had  news  ?  " — "  0,  ay,  ive're  in  a  pretty  plight  ! 

They've  quarrelled  !  " — "  Who  ?  " — "Your  great  Crusading  band, 
Greece,  and  the  Balkan  States.     They're  going  to  fight !" 

— "  Fight  ?     Fight  ?     For  what  ? — "  Why,  don't  you  understand 

What  war  is  ?     For  a  port  to  export  prunes, 
For  Christ,  my  boy,  and  for  the  Fatherland  !  " 


VI. 

Johann  had  left  the  tents  of  death 
And  the  moan  of  shattered  men. 

By  God's  own  grace  he  was  fit  to  face 
The  cold  machines  again. 
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It  was  not  his  to  understand, 

It  was  only  his  to  know 
His  hand  was  against  the  comrade's  hand 

He  clasped,  a  month  ago. 

It  was  not  his  to  question, 

It  was  not  his  to  reply ; 
But,  over  him,  the  night  grew  black ; 
And  his  own  troop  was  falling  back, 
Falling  back  before  the  flag 

He  had  helped  to  raise  on  high. 

And  the  guns,  the  guns  that  drove  them, 

Had  thundered  with  his  own  ! 
The  men  he  must  kill  for  a  little  pay 
Had  marched  beside  him,  yesterday  ! 
Brothers  in  blood  !     By  what  foul  lips 

Was  this  war-trumpet  blown  ? 

Back  from  the  heights  they  had  stormed  together, 
The  gulfs  that  had  gorged  their  dead, 

Back,  by  the  rotting,  shot-ripped  plain, 

Where  the  black  wings  fluttered  and  perched  again, 

And  the  yellow  beaks  in  the  darkness 
Ripped  and  dripped  and  fed. 

And  once  they  stayed  for  water 

By  a  deep  marble  well, 
Under  the  walls  of  a  shattered  town 
They  dropt  a  pine-torch  down,  far  down, 
And  caught  one  glimpse  of  a  winepress 

Choked  with  the  fruits  of  hell ; 

One  glimpse  of  the  women  and  children, 

A  tangle  of  red  and  white  ! 
The  naked  fruitage  hissed  in  the  glare  : 
They  caught  the  smell  of  the  singeing  hair, 
And  the  torch  was  out,  and  the  winepress 

Black  as  the  covering  night. 

And  fear  went  with  them  down  the  roads 

Where  they  had  marched  in  pride ; 
And  villages  in  panic  rout 
Poured  their  rumbling  ox-carts  out, 
And  women  dropped  beneath  their  loads 

And  sobbed  by  the  way-side. 


VII. 

Once,  as  with  bleeding  feet  they  shambled  along, 

They  came  on  a  way-side  fire,  a  ring  of  light, 
Where  old  men,  women  and  children,  a  motley  throng, 
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And  their  white  oxen,  heavy  with  day-long  flight, 

Crouched  and  couched  together,  on  the  cold  ground, 
In  a  wild  blaze  of  beauty  that  gashed  the  night, 

Gashed  and  tattered  the  gloom  like  a  blood-red  wound. 

Now  on  a  blue  or  an  orange  sheep-skin  cloak 
It  splashed,  and  now  on  the  waggons  that  shadowed  them  round. 

But  the  great  black  eyes  of  the  oxen,  forgetting  the  yoke, 

Shone  with  a  sheltering  pity,  so  meek,  so  mild, 
While  the  women  lay  resting  against  them  ;  and  the  smoke 

Rolled  with  the  cloud ;  and  Johann,  with  a  heart  running  wild, 

Saw  one  pale  woman  that  sat  in  the  midst  of  them, 
With  a  dark-blue  robe  wrapped  round  her,  suckling  a  child. 

And  he  thought  of  the  child  and  the  oxen  of  Bethlehem. 


VIII. 

Back,  they  fell  back  before  the  guns, 

Till  on  one  last  dark  night 
They  lay  along  a  mountain-ridge 

Entrenched  for  their  last  fight. 
A  pine-wood  rolled  below  them, 

And  the  moon  was  all  their  light. 

Johann  looked  down,  in  a  wild  dream, 

On  that  remembered  place  : 
O,  like  a  ghost,  he  saw  once  more 
The  path  that  led  to  his  own  door, 
A  white  thread,  winding  thro'  the  pines, 

And  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

A  ghost  on  guard  among  the  dead 

With  a  heart  running  wild, 
For  the  light  of  a  little  window-pane 
And  all  the  sorrow  of  earth  again, 
A  crust  of  bread,  a  head  on  his  breast, 

And  the  cry  of  his  own  child ; 

The  cup  of  cold  water 

That  Love  would  change  to  wine    .    . 
Sonia  !  Dodi !  O,  to  creep  back  !   .    .    . 
There  was  a  cry  in  the  woods,  the  crack 
Of  a  pistol,  and  a  startled  shout, 

Halt  !     Give  the  counter-sign  ! 

Then  all  the  black  unguarded  woods 
Behind  them  spat  red  flame. 

A  thousand  rifles  shattered  the  night ; 

And,  after  the  lightning,  up  the  height, 

A  thousand  steady  shafts  of  light, 
The  moonlit  bayonets  came. 
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Hurled  to  the  trench  by  the  storm  of  steel 

Under  a  heap  of  the  slain, 
Like  one  quick  nerve  in  that  welter  of  death, 
Johann  quivered,  blood  choked  his  breath, 
And  the  charge  broke  over  him  like  a  sea, 

And  passed  like  a  hurricane. 

He  crept  out  in  the  ghastly  moon 

By  a  black  tarpaulined  gun. 
He  stood  alone  on  the  moaning  height 
While  the  bayonets  flashed  behind  the  flight, 
Sonia  !  Dodi  /   .    .    .    He  turned  and  broke 

For  the  path,  with  a  stumbling  run. 

Down  by  the  little  white  moon-lit  thread, 

He  rushed  thro'  the  ghostly  wood, 
A  living  man  in  a  world  of  the  dead, 

To  the  place  where  his  own  home  stood. 

For  War  had  "  trained  "  him,  strengthened  his  heart 

To  bear  that  glory  agen  : 
And  he  was  pitted  to  play  his  part 

At  last,  in  a  "  world  of  men." 

The  embers  of  his  hut  still  burned ; 

And,  in  the  deep  blue  gloom, 
His  bursting  eyeballs  yet  could  see 
A  white  shape  under  the  apple-tree, 
A  naked  body,  dabbled  with  red, 

Like  a  drift  of  apple-bloom. 

She  lay  like  a  broken  sacrament 

That  the  dogs  have  denied, 
Sonia  !     Sunia  !     Speak  to  me  ! 

He  babbled  like  a  child. 

The  child,  the  child  that  lay  on  her  knees.  .  .  . 

Devil  nor  man  may  name 
The  things  that  Europe  must  not  print, 
But  only  whisper  and  chuckle  and  hint, 
Lest  the  soul  of  Europe  rise  in  thunder 

And  swords  melt  in  the  flame. 

She  bore  the  stigmata  of  sins 

That  devil  nor  man  may  tell ; 
For  O,  good  taste,  good  taste,  good^taste, 

Constrains  and  serves  us  well ; 
And  the  censored  truth  that  dies  on  earth 

Is  the  crown  of  the  lords  of  hell. 

The  quiet  moon  sailed  slowly  out 

From  a  grey  cloud  overhead, 
When,  out  of  the  gnarled  old  apple-tree 
There  came  a  moan  and,  heavily 
A  patter  of  blood  fell,  gout  by  gout 

On  the  white  breast  of  the  dead. 
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There  came  a  moan  from  the  apple-tree, 

And  the  moon  showed  him  there, — 
The  blind  man  with  his  arms  stretched  wide, 
And  a  nail  thro'  his  hand  on  either  side, 
A  nail  thro'  the  naked  palms  of  his  feet 

And  a  crown  of  thorns  in  his, hair. 

Johann  knelt  down  before  him, 

"  0  brother,  0  Son  of  Man, 
It  was  not  ours  to  doubt  or  reply 
When  the  People  were  led  out  to  die, 
This,  this  is  the  end  of  our  Liberty,\ 

And  the  goal  for  ivhich  we  ran." 

0,  Christ  of  the  little  children.  .  .  . 

Over  his  naked  blade 
Johann  bowed,  bowed  and  fell, 
Gasping  Sonia,  Dodi,  tell 
Your  God  in  heaven  I  grow  so  weary 

Of  all  that  He  has  made. 

Then,  still  as  frost  across  the  world 

The  tender  moonlight  spread, 
And,  one  by  one,  from  the  apple-tree 
The  drops  of  blood  fell  heavily, 
And  the  blind  man  that  was  crucified 

Spake  softly,  to  the  dead. 

"  Conquered,  tve  shall  conquer! 

They  have  not  hurt  the  soul. 
For  there  is  another  Captain 

Whose  legions  round  us  roll, 
Battling  across  the  wastes  of  Death 

Till  all  be  healed  and  whole. 

Till,  members  of  one  Body, 

Our  agony  shall  cease  ; 
Till,  like  a  song  thro'  chaos, 

His  marching  ivorlds  increase  ; 
Till  the  souls  that  sit  in  darkness 

Behold  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 

Till  the  dead  Cross  break  in  blossom  ; 

Till  the  God  we  sacrificed, 
With  that  same  love  He  gave  us, 
Stretch  out  His  arms  to  save  us, 
Yea,  till  God  save  the  People, 

And  heal  the  ivounds  of  Christ. 
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THE     GENTLEMAN     WHO     PASSED. 


AN   INCIDENT   OF  THE   YEAR   1715. 


FATE  is  more  often  ruled 
by  character  than  chance,  and 
history  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  humble  persons  who, 
unexpectedly  involved  in  a 
momentous  crisis,  turn  the 
scale  one  way  or  the  other 
by  their  independent  action. 
Flashing  thus  into  evanescent 
prominence,  they  set  a  course 
of  events  in  motion  which 
continue  to  influence  the  future 
long  after  they  themselves, 
sinking  back  into  their  original 
obscurity,  have  become  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  their  deeds 
were  unforeseen. 

One  of  these  determining 
characters  in  a  critical  situation 
was  Suzanne  1'Hopital,  wife  of 
the  postmaster  of  the  little 
Norman  town  of  Nonaucourt. 

The  drama  in  which  she 
played  her  part  was  that  of 
the  secret  and  adventurous 
flight  of  the  Chevalier  St 
George  across  France,  on  his 
way  to  join  Lord  Mar's  Re- 
bellion in  1715.  To  effect  or 
prevent  his  safe  arrival  in 
Scotland  was,  at  this  juncture, 
the  object  upon  which  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  his 
cause  were  concentrating  their 
utmost  efforts.  Important  his- 
torical personages  were  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle,  acting  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  none 
of  these  decided  the  issue  of  the 
event :  it  was  the  postmistress 
of  Nonancourt  who,  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  at  the  crisis, 
took  command  of  the  situation 
and  played  the  part  of  fate. 
VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXVI. 


The  story  is  told  by  the 
writers  of  various  contem- 
porary memoirs,  all  of  them 
obviously  following  the  racy 
version  given  by  that  inimitable 
raconteur,  the  Duo  de  Saint- 
Simon.  The  latter  heard  it 
more  than  once,  he  says,  from 
Madame  1'Hopital  herself,  yet 
his  account,  starting  from  a 
mistaken  supposition,  varies  in 
almost  every  detail  from  the 
official  deposition,  legally  at- 
tested, taken  from  the  post- 
mistress's own  lips  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence.  This  de- 
position, together  with  that  of 
her  husband's  cousin,  1'Hopital 
de  la  Cuuelle,  and  of  a  soldier 
named  Aubry,  associated  with 
her  in  the  affair,  was  sup- 
pressed at  once  for  reasons 
of  State.  The  documents  re- 
mained hidden  for  a  century ; 
they  were  then  brought  to 
light  by  Lemontey,  who  pub- 
lished them  in  the  appendix  to 
his  'Histoire  de  la  Regence.' 
They  are  supplemented  in 
this  paper  by  unpublished  in- 
formation collected  and  written 
down,  about  fifty  years  ago,  by 
the  Abbe  Ledanois,  cure  of  la 
Madeleine  in  Nonancourt,  and 
are  completed  by  further  facts 
courteously  supplied  for  this 
article  by  the  postmistress's 
lineal  descendant  in  the  fourth 
degree,  the  present  head  of  the 
1'Hopital  family. 

Madame  1'Hopital's   maiden 
name  was  Suzanne  de  la  Cour. 
She   was   born   in   1671  at   la 
2G 
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Queue  -  lea  -  Yvelines,  &  small 
village  half-way  between  Ver- 
sailles and  Dreux,  whose  only 
claim  to  importance  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  third  post- 
station  on  the  main  road  from 
Paris  to  the  west.  A  constant 
current  of  business  and  news 
flowed  through  it,  not  only  to 
and  from  the  capital,  but  be- 
tween the  royal  chateaux  lying 
westward  of  Paris,  where  the 
splendour  of  the  "  Grand 
Regne  "  displayed  itself  in  the 
light  of  the  "Koi  Soleil." 
Near  by  was  Versailles,  the 
meridian  of  his  glory  ;  Marly, 
the  sumptuous  palace-heritage  ; 
Saint -Cloud,  where  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  the  future  Regent, 
held  his  gay  court;  and  Saint- 
Germain,  where  the  exiled 
Stuarts  were  sheltered  by  the 
magnanimous  hospitality  of 
the  king. 

Suzanne  de  la  Cour,  in  her 
girlhood,  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  dark,  sad 
face  of  James  II.  and  the 
queenly  presence  of  Mary- 
Beatrice,  and  have  often  seen 
the  gallant  little  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  baby  sister, 
for  they  were  well  -  known 
figures  in  the  neighbourhood, 
stirring  the  popular  imagina- 
tion to  the  liveliest  sympathy 
and  interest.  When  Suzanne 
married  and  went  to  live  at 
Nonancourt  she  still  remained 
in  touch  with  her  old  home, 
for  her  new  one  lay  but  a 
day's  journey  farther  west,  a 
post  town  on  the  same  road. 

Nonancourt,  upon  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  valley  of  the 
Avre,  bars  the  great  high- 
way to  the  coast  with  its 
ancient  fortifications.  Under 


the  last  remnant  of  the  castle 
walls,  and  close  to  the  site  of 
the  vanished  Porte  de  Verneuil, 
one  can  still  see  the  venerable 
post-house  to  which  Suzanne 
de  la  Cour  came  as  a  bride. 
It  has  probably  hardly  changed 
since  that  day,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  trans- 
formed by  time.  There  are  old 
houses  that  possess  a  charm 
like  that  of  old  faces,  aged  in 
witnessing  many  happenings. 
Though  they  lose  their  fresh- 
ness, become  time  -  worn  and 
weather -beaten,  they  mellow 
into  a  new  beauty,  touched 
by  the  sympathy  of  experi- 
ence and  the  gentle  sadness  of 
ancient  memories. '  It  has  been 
said  that  walls  have  ears, — one 
often  wishes  that  they  had 
tongues  as  well  to  tell  us  of 
the  past,  but  the  mystery  and 
dignity  of  silence  is  theirs ! 
They  keep  their  counsel  while 
we  guess  at  their  romance.  So 
it  is  with  the  old  post-house 
of  Nonancourt.  It  stands  be- 
tween the  present  post  -  office 
and  the  Hotel  du  Cerf,  a 
seventeenth  -  century  building 
of  considerable  distinction  and 
excellent  proportions.  The 
only  indication  of  its  former 
use  are  the  half  -  obliterated 
words,  "Chevaux  de  Poste," 
glimmering  faintly  through 
coats  of  recent  whitewash. 

Pierre  1'Hopital,  Suzanne  de 
la  Cour's  husband,  combined 
the  profession  of  master  tanner 
with  his  charge  as  postmaster. 
This  double  occupation  resulted 
in  his  leaving  much  of  the 
management  of  the  post-house 
in  his  wife's  hands.  His  con- 
fidence in  her  was  fully  justi- 
fied, and  she  proved  that  she 
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possessed  the  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, and  executive  ability  for 
which  the  French  bourgeoise  is 
celebrated,  and  which  qualified 
her  to  be  so  efficient  a  partner 
of  her  husband.  Moreover,  in 
those  days  a  woman's  sphere 
was  in  many  ways  less  re- 
stricted than  at  present. 
Public  opinion  did  not  argue 
about  her  right  or  fitness  for 
responsible  work.  She  did  it, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
the  occasion  arose,  and  looked 
after  her  husband  s  and  her 
own  joint  interests  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  that  in 
which  the  ladies  of  feudal 
times  defended  the  castles  or 
ruled  the  lands  of  their  absent 
lords.  So  we  hear  that  Suzanne 
1'Hopital  took  the  larger  share 
of  the  postmaster's  duties  on 
her  own  shoulders  and  dis- 
charged them  in  a  most  com- 
petent manner. 

The  Due  de  Saint-Simon, 
travelling  from  Versailles  to  his 
beautiful  chateau  of  La  Ferte- 
Vidame,  constantly  ordered  re- 
lays from  Madame  1'Hopital, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with 
her.  He  left  a  record  of 
her  in  his  Memoirs,  a  distinc- 
tion almost  sufficient  in  itself 
to  immortalise  the  name  of  a 
simple  postmistress,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  a  woman  of 
worth,  much  esteemed  in  her 
town,  having  "  wit,  sense, 
presence  of  mind,  and  courage 
in  a  degree  unusual  to  her 
sex." 

Not  far  away,  among  its 
splendid  forests,  lay  the  great 
Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  to 
which  flowed  a  constant  stream 
of  distinguished  visitors.  Among 
them  was  James  II.,  who  regu- 


larly sought  its  retreat,  where 
he  tried  to  ease  the  sense  of 
doom  that  oppressed  his  weak 
nature  by  the  exercise  of  a 
fanatical  devotion. 

The  exiled  monarch  died  in 
1701,  bequeathing  to  his  son 
a  crown  of  shadows  and  a 
kingdom  of  vain  hopes.  The 
boy  was  proclaimed  by  his 
adherents  as  James  III.,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  the  "  Champion 
of  Legitimacy,"  publicly  re- 
cognised him  as  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
tinuing with  generous  chivalry 
to  support  his  cause  for  twelve 
long  years,  until,  in  obedience 
to  the  demands  of  a  political 
necessity,  he  reluctantly  with- 
drew his  protection  from  the 
unfortunate  prince. 

While  Queen  Mary-Beatrice 
continued  to  hold  her  phantom 
court  of  hungry  Jacobites  in 
the  decadent  splendour  of  St 
Germain,  her  son  found  a  refuge 
with  the  Duo  de  Lorraine  at 
Bar-le-Duc,  where  the  good 
Duchess,  who  was  his  distant 
kinswoman,  did  all  in  her 
power  to  render  his  double 
exile  tolerable.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  at  this  time,  a 
young,  romantic  figure,  before 
misfortune  and  disappointment 
had  dimmed  the  prestige  of  his 
uncrowned  royalty.  Tall  and 
slender,  he  bore  himself  with 
grace  and  striking  dignity.  His 
face  was  a  thin  oval,  pale,  and 
lightly  pock-marked.  His  eyes 
were  those  of  his  race,  long  and 
narrow,  under  highly  arched 
brows ;  in  expression,  mourn- 
ful, sweet,  compelling  —  the 
haunting  eyes  of  Charles  I. 
Like  him,  he  had  "  an  air  of 
doom,"  perhaps  not  the  least 
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of  his  attractions,  especially  to 
women,  for  "  les  femmes  aiment 
les  grandes  infortunes." 

On  March  31,  1713,  the 
treaty  which  terminated  the 
great  war  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Allies  was  definitely 
signed  at  Utrecht.  It  estab- 
lished the  Protestant  Succes- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  with 
the  consent  of  all  Europe, 
and  left  the  Jacobites  aban- 
doned and  helpless  ;  for,  strong 
as  their  faction  was  in  itself, 
they  relied  unduly  on  foreign 
support.  Even  the  opportunity 
of  Anne's  approaching  end  was 
not  sufficient  to  rouse  them  to 
determined  action,  and  when 
she  died,  George  of  Hanover 
reigned  unmolested  in  her 
place.  Before  her  death  an  act 
of  attainder  had  been  passed 
against  James  Stuart,  stigma- 
tising him  as  the  "Pretender," 
and  setting  the  price  of  10,000 
pounds  sterling  upon  his  head, 
which,  remaining  in  force,  was 
productive  of  more  than  one 
attempt  to  assassinate  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1715  one 
hears  of  a  suspicious  individual 
called  "Mr  Dean,"  of  whom 
the  Court  was  very  "  diffident," 
and  another,  named  Douglas, 
who  haunted  Bar-le-Duc  at  the 
same  time.  Though  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  these 
two  at  the  moment,  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  is 
highly  significant  in  view  of 
future  events.  Dean  was  of 
low  origin,  and  was  employed 
as  an  English  spy.  Douglas 
had  higher  pretensions,  but  was 
not  above  following  the  same 
vocation.  Little  was  really 
known  about  him,  except  that 
he  was  Colonel  of  an  Irish 


[Oct. 

regiment  in  French  pay,  and 
used  the  title  of  Count.  But 
in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of 
his  antecedents  and  his  im- 
pecuniosity,  Douglas  had  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  society, 
thanks  to  his  good  looks,  dis- 
tinguished manners,  and  that 
meretricious  charm  which  is 
the  asset  of  adventurers.  The 
Due  de  Saint-Simon  owns  with 
disgust  that  he  had  been  duped 
into  receiving  him  at  his  house, 
yet  he  had  but  followed  a  more 
exalted  example,  that  of  the 
Duo  d'Orleans  himself,  who 
admitted  Douglas  on  familiar 
terms. 

The  Chevalier  St  George 
was  either  more  perspicacious 
or  better  informed  as  to 
Douglas's  real  character.  For 
when  the  latter  came  to  Bar- 
le  -  Due  on  August  1  and  re- 
mained there  five  days,  he  said 
"he  supposed  he  must  be  a 
spy,"  but  added  that  "  the  spy 
could  find  out  nothing  that 
mattered"!  Yet  Bar-le-Duc 
was  at  this  time  alive  with 
intrigue,  and  the  Prince's  ad- 
herents, at  home  and  abroad, 
were  rallying  somewhat  from 
their  disappointment  and  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  recover  lost 
ground. 

"While  Ormond  was  fostering 
the  flame  of  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land, and  Mar  was  preparing 
a  rising  in  Scotland,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  crossed  to  France, 
and,  as  James  III.'s  Secre- 
tary of  State,  set  himself  to 
regain  the  support  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  found  a  shrewd  and 
powerful  adversary  awaiting 
him  in  Paris.  This  was  John 
Dairy  mple,  second  Earl  of 
Stair,  son  of  the  infamous 
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"  Glencoe  Stair,"  recently  ap- 
pointed as  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary by  George  I.  An 
ardent  Whig  and  enemy  to 
the  legitimate  succession,  he 
was  a  well -chosen  envoy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
defeating  the  plans  of  the 
Stuarts  and  maintaining  the 
interests  of  his  Hanoverian 
master.  To  accomplish  his 
ends,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  methods  more  fitting  for 
a  detective  than  a  diplomatist. 
He  had  an  extensive  secret 
service  in  his  pay,  which  gave 
him,  to  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  an  almost  miraculous  power 
of  acquiring  information,  and 
enabled  him  to  detect  the 
most  secret  intrigues  of  the 
Jacobites." 

But  Lord  Stair  was  disliked 
in  society  and  in  disfavour  at 
Court.  Louis  XIV.  denied 
him  audience  on  account  of  his 
insolent  and  aggressive  atti- 
tude, and  his  Minister  of  State, 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  refused 
to  treat  personally  with  him 
for  the  same  reason.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary, 
enjoyed  the  popularity  of 
the  cause  he  had  embraced, 
and,  though  not  officially  re- 
ceived, had  access  to  those  in 
authority. 

The  old  king,  weary  and 
wavering,  swayed  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  religious 
opinions,  and  galled  by  con- 
stant remorse  for  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  Stuarts,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  conspire  secretly 
for  their  restoration,  though 
ostensibly  adhering  to  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  Boling- 
broke was  able  to  procure  his 
influence  with  Spain,  and  ob- 


tained a  gift  of  arms  for  10,000 
men,  with  twelve  ships  to 
transport  them  from  Havre 
to  Scotland. 

The  Prince,  encouraged  by 
his  Secretary's  success,  was 
now  chafing  to  leave  Bar-le- 
Duo  and  start  for  Scotland, 
where  the  clans  were  clamour- 
ing for  his  presence.  Boling- 
broke restrained  him  with 
mistaken  prudence.  "  Impa- 
tience, sir,"  he  writes,  "in  your 
circumstances  is  unavoidable; 
and  you  would  not  be  what  you 
are,  was  you  exempt  from  it." 
The  Stuarts  were  all,  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  victims  of 
delay,  less  owing  to  want  of 
initiative  than  to  a  trusting 
willingness  to  be  guided  by 
advice.  So  James  waited  rest- 
lessly at  Bar  until,  weary  of 
procrastination,  he  authorised 
Lord  Mar  to  raise  his  standard 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Rebellion 
broke  out.  It  was  an  inoppor- 
tune moment,  for  Louis  XIV. 
died  on  September  1,  1715, 
and  consequently  the  situation 
was  altogether  changed. 

A  child  of  five  was  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  reins 
of  government  were  in  the 
hands  of  Philippe  d'Orleans. 
With  the  secret  aim  of  secur- 
ing the  crown  in  the  event  of 
the  little  king's  demise,  it  was 
the  Regent's  crafty  policy  to 
maintain  neutrality.  And,  to 
ensure  support  in  any  con- 
tingency, he  coquetted  with 
each  party  in  turn,  without,how- 
ever,  committing  himself.  His 
accession  to  power  was  Lord 
Stair's  opportunity.  Upon 
his  representations  the  arms 
granted  to  the  Jacobites  were 
confiscated,  the  ships  dispersed. 
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The  blow  was  a  severe  one, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Mar  was  gaining  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Scotland.  The  Chev- 
alier's one  chance  lay  in  joining 
the  Highland  army  as  quickly 
as  might  be. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  writing 
to  Mar  on  September  20,  now 
makes  this  admission  : — 

"I  most  heartily  wish  that  the 
King  had  gone  two  months  ago 
with  the  few  arms  and  little  money 
he  then  had.  His  embarcatioii 
under  the  present  circumstances 
has  grown  difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion. Instead  of  having  a  ship 
furnished  by  France  for  the  king's 
transportation,  which  we  had  ob- 
tained, and  which  I  confess  I 
thought  an  article  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  whole  coast  from 
Jutland  to  Spain  is  against  us,  and 
unless  the  King  steals  off  unknown, 
which  to  me  appears  almost  impos- 
sible considering  the  extent  of 
country  to  be  traversed  and  the 
vigilance  which  is  used  in  every 
part  of  France,  he  will  either  be 
seized  or  betrayed." 

Bolingbroke,  however,  re- 
sourceful though  pessimistic, 
had  already  despatched  a 
trusted  adherent  to  St  Malo 
to  secure  a  vessel  he  had 
heard  of  for  his  master's  use. 
"  Sir  Nicholas  Girardin,"  he 
writes,  "  is  the  merchant  whom 
we  think  to  depend  upon  for 
fitting  out  the  ship  as  intended 
for  the  Canaries,  and  we  pro- 
pose not  to  buy  but  to  hire  by 
the  month  and  insure." 

This  ship  accordingly  awaited 
James's  arrival.  But  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  Lord  Stair 
got  wind  of  the  intended 
journey.  He  hastened  to  the 
Regent,  extorted  an  assurance 
from  him  that  he  would  inter- 
cept the  Prince  if  he  set  foot 


on  French  soil,  and  posted  his 
own  spies  on  the  border  of 
Lorraine,  ready  to  denounce 
the  fugitive  should  he  cross 
the  frontier. 

But,  as  Saint  -  Simon  ex- 
presses it,  the  Duo  d'Orleans 
"  dexterously  swam  between 
two  currents,"  and  while  he 
pacified  the  British  Ambas- 
sador with  promises  he  en- 
couraged Bolingbroke.  His 
tortuous  policy  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  follow,  but  that 
he  was  cognisant  of  James's 
plans,  and  not  inimical  to 
them,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  directed  the  Marechal 
d'Huxelles  to  overlook  ships 
waiting  on  the  coast,  and  that 
the  Marquis  de  Toroy  supplied 
the  incognito  traveller  with  a 
pass  and  a  chaise  from  the 
Royal  stables.  Moreover,  the 
Chevalier  himself  announced 
his  departure  to  the  Regent 
on  the  day  he  was  to  leave 
Bar  -  le  -  Duo,  explaining  that 
he  had  not  written  sooner 
"because  I  know  the  caution 
you  have  to  observe "  —  a 
phrase  that  certainly  indi- 
cates a  secret  understanding. 
The  Duo  d'Orleans's  favour- 
able attitude  to  the  Prince  is 
further  proved  by  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  the  latter,  in 
which  he  says  that  words  fail 
him  to  express  how  deeply  he 
had  been  touched  by  the  marks 
of  the  Duke's  friendship  on  the 
occasion  of  his  journey. 

It  was  on  October  28  that 
the  Chevalier  left  Bar-le-Duc 
for  the  Chateau  of  Commercy, 
where  Charles-Henri  de  Lor- 
raine, Prince  de  Vaudemont, 
had  arranged  a  hunting-party 
in  his  honour  for  the  following 
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day.  According  to  a  carefully 
prearranged  plan,  the  Prince 
abandoned  the  chase  in  the 
forest,  and  gaining  an  ap- 
pointed spot,  he  changed  his 
smart  hunting  -  clothes  for  a 
plain  travelling  suit,  and 
donned  a  fair  Cavalier's  wig 
which  completely  altered  his 
appearance.  Close  by  a  chaise 
was  waiting  for  him.  He  en- 
tered it  and  departed  post- 
haste. He  travelled  under  the 
name  of  "  Monsieur  du  Puis." 
Some  accounts  say  he  started 
entirely  alone,  save  for  his 
postilion,  but  Lord  Stair  re- 
ceived secret  information  later 
on,  probably  correct,  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  doctor, 
Saint-Paul,  who  acted  as  his 
valet.  The  fugitive  used  such 
secrecy  in  his  movements  that 
the  stages  of  his  journey  have 
remained  a  mystery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  frontier 
unobserved.  In  France  he 
came  upon  portraits  and  de- 
scriptions of  himself  in  the 
post-houses,  showing  that  the 
Regent  was  playing  his  double 
game  for  the  English  Envoy's 
benefit,  but  whatever  orders 
had  been  given  for  his  appre- 
hension, they  were  not  enforced. 
The  difficulty  was  not  to  elude 
the  French  officials,  but  the 
spies  of  the  British  Embassy  ! 
With  astounding  rapidity 
Lord  Stair  was  notified  that 
the  Chevalier  had  entered  the 
kingdom.  He  hastened  to  the 
Regent,  imparted  the  news,  and, 
insisting  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  demanded 
the  immediate  arrest  of  the 
Prince.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  un- 
scrupulous though  he  was,  had 
the  blood  of  the  Grand  Mon- 


arque  in  his  veins.  "If  you 
can  point  out  to  a  certainty,"  he 
told  Lord  Stair,  "the  precise 
plaee  where  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George  may  be  found,  I 
will  have  him  reconducted  to 
Lorraine ;  but,"  he  added  with 
hauteur,  "  I  am  not  obliged  to 
be  either  spy  or  gaoler  for 
King  George  !  "  The  discom- 
fited Earl  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  but  redoubled  his 
efforts.  He  returned  on  Nov- 
ember 8,  and  stated  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  Prince 
would  reach  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  Regent  pointed  to  the 
Major  of  the  Guards,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room. 
"  Mon  cher  Lord,"  he  said 
blandly,  "  here  is  Monsieur  de 
Contades  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting with  an  order  to  arrest 
the  Pretender ! " 

Now  the  Marquis  de  Con- 
tades, besides  being  a  good 
soldier,  was  a  courtier  of  im- 
mense tact  who  had  frequently 
been  intrusted  with  important 
and  delicate  missions.  He  was 
in  the  Duke's  confidence,  and 
whether  he  had  received  private 
instructions  or  not,  knew  how  to 
act.  He  took  leave  on  the  spot 
and  left  for  Chateau-Thierry. 
After  a  few  days  he  returned 
—  without  the  Prince  —  and 
gave  a  detailed  account  of 
how  he  had  failed  in  finding 
him,  or  in  obtaining  any  clue 
as  to  his  movements. 

Lord  Stair,  enraged,  now 
determined  to  rely  solely  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  planned 
a  bold  coup  -  de  -  main.  He 
needed  experienced  assistance 
of  a  peculiar  kind  to  carry  it 
out.  The  man  he  considered 
best  qualified  to  supply  it  was 
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the  Colonel  Douglas  who  had 
visited  Bar-le-Duc  in  the  pre- 
vious August.  He  sent  for 
him,  and  giving  him  a  pass- 
port for  himself  and  three 
others  for  the  companions  he 
would  take  with  him,  he  de- 
spatched him  to  waylay  the 
Prince  upon  the  western  road, 
where  he  knew  he  was  to  pass. 
But  the  British  Ambassador 
had  no  power  to  arrest  polit- 
ical prisoners  on  French  soil. 
By  what  alternative  did  he 
expect  to  stop  the  fugitive's 
journey?  Did  he  meditate  a 
crime  to  rid  his  master  of  the 
last  scion  of  a  rival  race?  or 
did  the  adventurer  he  used 
exceed  his  instructions  ? 

Meanwhile  the  Chevalier, 
having  safely  crossed  Monsieur 
de  Contades  On  the  road,  made 
a  sudden  digression  in  his  route. 
He  decided  to  stop  at  Chaillot, 
where  his  mother  could  meet 
him,  and  where  he  could  con- 
sult some  of  his  chief  advisers 
before  starting  on  his  great 
adventure.  And  here  he  peace- 
fully spent  Sunday  the  10th  of 
November  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  while  Douglas,  un- 
aware of  his  halt,  posted  along 
the  western  road  in  advance 
of  him  with  Stair's  passport  in 
his  pocket  and  murder  in  his 
thoughts. 


On  this  same  10th  of  Nov- 
ember, at  Nonancourt,  just  as 
Mass  was  over  and  the  towns- 
folk were  going  home  to  their 
Sunday  dinners,  a  chaise  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses  and  accom- 
panied by  two  mounted  ser- 
vants clattered  through  the 
Porte  de  Dreux  and  stopped 


at  the  post-house  gates.  A 
large  handsome  man,  fashion- 
ably dressed  in  a  pale  -  grey 
cloth  coat  lined  with  blue 
velvet,  descended  hastily  and 
entered  the  house.  He  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  per- 
emptorily asked  to  speak  with 
the  postmaster. 

Pierre  1'Hopital,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  away  from  home, 
and  Madame  1'Hopital  was  alone 
in  charge  of  the  post-house. 
She  therefore  obeyed  the 
stranger's  summons,  and  went 
upstairs  to  the  private  parlour 
where  the  servants  had  con- 
ducted him,  believing  him  to 
be  a  person  of  importance. 
She  was  experienced  in  all 
types  of  travellers,  and  im- 
mediately recognised  this  one 
to  be  an  Englishman.  She  also 
noted  that  he  seemed  anxious 
and  agitated.  Without  pre- 
amble he  began  to  question 
her.  Had  a  gentleman  lately 
passed  in  a  chaise  similar  to 
his  own  ?  If  so,  what  was 
his  appearance?  Was  he  an 
Englishman  like  himself  ?  Was 
he  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
thin,  oval  face,  slightly  pock- 
marked, and  did  he  wear  a 
blond  wig  ? 

The  postmistress  quietly 
observed  the  stranger  as  she 
listened  to  his  inquiries.  In 
spite  of  his  good  looks  and 
smart  clothes,  something  in 
his  manner  roused  a  feeling  of 
distrust  in  her.  She  answered 
rather  shortly  that  a  chaise 
had  passed  recently,  but  that 
she  had  not  noticed  what 
the  occupant  was  like.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  the 
Englishman  then  demanded 
to  see  the  postilion  who  had 
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driven  the  vehicle.  Madame 
1'Hopital  sent  for  him  and 
remained  in  the  room  while 
he,  in  his  turn,  was  cross- 
questioned.  The  man  seemed 
stupid,  and  could  give  no 
definite  information.  He  could 
not  tell,  he  said,  whether  the 
last  gentleman  he  had 
served  was  English  or  not. 
He  only  knew  that  he  did 
not  understand  his  way  of 
speaking,  which  was  different 
from  theirs.  This  detail 
seemed  to  impress  the  stranger. 
He  decided  to  continue  his 
journey  towards  Caen.  He 
ordered  dinner  to  be  brought 
to  him  while  a  relay  of  three 
horses  was  prepared.  Now 
this  surprised  the  postmistress, 
for  he  had  arrived  with  four. 
She  went  down  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  one 
of  the  strange  servants,  and 
asked  him  if  he  or  his  com- 
panion was  to  mount  behind 
the  chaise,  instead  of  riding? 
He  answered  no,  that  he  was 
going  to  remain  where  he 
was ;  adding  that  he  had 
already  been  twenty-two  days 
in  the  saddle,  and  was  worn 
out! 

Madame  1'Hopital  said 
nothing,  though  she  disliked 
the  man  as  much  as  his 
master.  Her  suspicion  was 
justified,  for  his  name,  as 
stated  in  the  depositions,  was 
Thomas  Deanne,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  that  Dean,  the  spy, 
already  heard  of  at  Bar  -  le- 
Duc.  While  dinner  was  being 
served  to  the  guest  upstairs 
and  the  chaise  was  being  got 
ready,  the  postmistress  had 
a  visit  from  her  husband's 
kinsman,  Nicolas  1'Hopital, 


Sieur  de  la  Cunelle.  The 
weather  was  cold,  so  they 
drew  up  to  the  big  fire  burn- 
ing pleasantly  in  the  "Salle." 
Presently  the  Englishman 
came  down  and  joined  them 
by  the  hearth  to  warm  him- 
self before  starting.  Drawing 
a  map  from  the  pocket  of  his 
coat,  he  opened  it  and  showed 
it  to  the  others,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  a  plan  of  all  the 
roads  in  France  (probably  a 
rare  possession  in  those  days), 
and  mentioned  casually  that 
it  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Torcy 
himself !  If  he  intended  to 
impress  his  hostess  with  the 
name  of  the  Grand-Maitre  des 
Postes  he  did  not  succeed,  for 
Madame  1'Hopital  had  already 
formed  a  shrewd  opinion  of 
the  stranger. 

"  Shall  you  stay  here  long  ?  " 
she  asked  Dean,  as  soon  as  the 
others  had  gone. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied 
uncertainly ;  "  three  or  four 
days  perhaps." 

"And  your  master — will  he 
return  soon  ? "  pursued  the 
postmistress.  But  the  man 
evaded  the  question. 

"I  have  no  master,"  he 
answered  surlily  ;  "  I  am  master 
myself ! " 

"In  that  case,"  she  retorted 
promptly,  and  not  without  a 
touch  of  irony,  "  who  is  the 
other  gentleman  ?  " 

"His  name  is  Douglas," 
answered  Dean;  "he  is  a 
man  of  means  in  England." 
And  here  this  genial  conversa- 
tion ended. 

Towards  evening  he  strolled 
into  the  stables,  and  found  the 
postilion  who  had  driven 
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Douglas  the  last  stage  of  his 
journey.  "My  friend,"  said 
Dean  to  him  insinuatingly,  "if 
a  chaise  passes  with  an  Eng- 
lishman in  it,  come  and  wake 
me!" 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
thia  precaution,  he  asked  the 
same  of  Madame  I'Hopital's 
servants,  and  promised  them 
money  if  they  notified  him 
promptly. 

"  The  gentleman  he  ex- 
pected," he  told  every  one, 
"  was  a  friend  of  Count 
Douglas's,  and  it  was  import- 
ant he  should  not  miss  him." 

The  explanation  was  plaus- 
ible enough,  and  the  post- 
mistress had  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  Nevertheless  the 
two  Englishmen's  extreme 
anxiety  to  meet  this  elusive 
traveller  appeared  to  her  mys- 
terious !  She  had  distrusted 
Douglas,  and  she  more  than 
suspected  Dean  of  being  a 
scoundrel.  Accordingly,  after 
supper,  she  watched  him  go  up 
to  bed,  noting  that  he  took  his 
loaded  blunderbuss  with  him. 

The  next  day  was  the  llth  of 
November,  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Martin. 

Madame  1'Hopital  was  up 
early.  Looking  out  into  the 
chilly  dawn,  between  six  and 
seven,  she  saw  two  horsemen 
approaching  the  post  -  house. 
Whether  she  imagined  one  of 
these  to  be  the  expected  travel- 
ler or  not,  she  evidently  wished 
to  assure  herself  about  Dean, 
for  she  went  to  his  room  in 
person  and  told  him  there  were 
arrivals  below.  Dean  imme- 
diately jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  to  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  street,  but,  seeing 


the  newcomers  were  riding,  he 
said  that  he  was  only  concerned 
with  a  chaise.  Shortly  after 
a  vehicle  of  this  description 
really  did  drive  up. 

"  Here  is  your  chaise,"  the 
postmistress  called  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

Thereupon  Dean  rushed 
down,  excited  and  half-dressed. 
He  had  not  even  taken  the 
time  to  pull  up  his  stockings 
("  d'accommoder  ses  bas  "),  re- 
lates Madame  1'Hopital,  in 
whom,  womanlike,  this  sign  of 
slovenliness  roused  fresh  dis- 
like. She  saw  him  go  into  the 
courtyard,  just  glance  at  the 
chaise  and  the  solitary  occupant 
alighting  from  it,  then  retreat 
hastily  and  run  up  to  his  room 
again,  saying  as  he  passed  her 
on  the  threshold  that  this  was 
not  the  man  he  was  looking  for. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  traveller 
approached,  Madame  1'Hopital 
recognised  the  original  of 
Douglas's  description  :  he  was 
tall  and  slender,  pale,  slightly 
pock-marked,  and  wore  a  blond 
wig !  He  was  plainly,  even 
poorly  dressed,  wearing  a  long 
drab-coloured  cloak,  lined  with 
serge  of  the  same  shade,  over  a 
black  coat  and  breeches,  black 
stockings,  and  top-boots ;  the 
only  touch  of  elegance  in  his  at- 
tire being  a  scarlet  jacket  faced 
with  delicate  white  taffetas 
silk,  showing  beneath  his  waist- 
eoat.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  appearance, 
the  postmistress's  practised  eye 
immediately  detected  in  him  a 
guest  of  a  very  different  type 
from  that  of  the  showy 
Douglas.  She  led  him  through 
the  kitchen  into  the  private 
parlour  behind  it,  and  herself 
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brought  him  the  modest  half- 
bottle  of  wine  he  asked  for  and 
a  little  food. 

As  she  busied  herself  attend- 
ing to  his  wants,  she  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  Dean  peering 
through  the  half-open  door,  his 
blunderbuss  in  his  hand  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  traveller, 
who  was  sipping  his  wine  un- 
suspeotingly.  He  scrutinised 
him  from  head  to  foot,  then 
apparently  satisfied  with  his  in- 
vestigation, he  drew  back  into 
the  kitchen  and  began  to  fumble 
with  his  musket,  which  seemed 
to  be  broken  ;  he  unloaded,  and 
hastily  repaired  and  primed  it. 

Madame  1'Hopital  watched 
him,  petrified  by  a  sudden 
horrible  certainty.  In  a  flash 
she  realised  the  object  of 
Douglas's  questions  and  man- 
oeuvres ;  they  were  tracking 
the  solitary  traveller  with  in- 
tent to  murder  him  !  She  in- 
stantly resolved  to  warn  and 
save  the  intended  victim. 

Dean  had  loaded  his  blunder- 
buss and  slipped  out  to  the 
stables,  where  she  instantly 
followed  him  and  overheard 
him  ordering  a  postilion  to 
saddle  his  horse  immediately, 
"as  he  meant  to  follow  the 
chaise  with  the  English 
traveller."  To  the  postmis- 
tress this  was  full  of  sinister 
meaning,  and  confirmed  her 
worst  fears.  She  hastened 
back  to  the  parlour,  to  find 
that  the  gentleman  in  the 
fair  wig  had  already  finished 
his  short  meal,  left  the  house, 
and  entered  the  chaise,  as  if 
very  anxious  to  continue  his 
journey. 

In  hurrying  out  to  try  and 
delay  him,  she  met  Dean  on 


the  threshold,  booted,  spurred, 
and  ready  to  mount.  He 
stopped  her  and  gave  her  a 
mysterious  message  for  Doug- 
las. "  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  will  come  back  to-night  if 
I  can.  If  not,  I  will  go  he 
knows  where  /  " 

There  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost,  but  Madame  1'Hopital 
dared  not  warn  the  traveller 
with  Dean  standing  by.  So 
turning  to  a  friend  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house,  and 
whom  she  refers  to  in  her 
deposition  simply  as  Antoine, 
she  hurriedly  told  him  what  she 
had  seen,  and  her  conclusion. 

"  Certainly  your  suspicions 
are  justified,"  he  said.  "  The 
traveller  should  be  warned." 
And  he  hastened  out,  at  her 
request,  to  stop  the  chaise, 
which  was  about  to  start. 

A  moment  later  Madame 
1'Hopital  was  able  to  slip  out, 
unnoticed  by  Dean.  She  ran 
to  the  carriage,  and  mount- 
ing the  step  so  that  she 
could  speak  to  the  occupant 
without  being  overheard,  she 
whispered  quickly,  "Monsieur, 
are  you  threatened  with  any 
danger  on  the  road  ? "  The 
traveller,  startled  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  query,  appar- 
ently had  no  answer  ready, 
for  she  asked  again,  anxiously, 
"Are  you  carrying  a  large 
sum  of  money  with  you,  for 
which  you  might  be  attacked  ?  " 
Her  question  proved  that  she 
believed  the  motive  for  the 
intended  crime  to  be  robbery, 
and  was  still  entirely  unaware 
of  the  identity  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the 
shabby  clothes. 

Supposing  that  the  traveller 
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did  not  understand,  she  rapidly 
explained  her  fears,  told  him  of 
Douglas,  who  had  closely  in- 
quired concerning  a  person  of 
his  description,  and  of  the 
servant  he  had  left  behind ; 
that  she  had  detected  this 
same  man  watching  him 
ominously,  and  knew  that  he 
was  preparing  to  follow  the 
chaise  armed  with  a  loaded 
musket.  The  warning  was 
clear,  yet  for  a  moment  the 
traveller  hesitated. 

"  Stay  here,"  urged  Madame 
1'Hopital  earnestly,  adding 
simply  and  truly,  "  While  you 
are  in  my  house  you  are  safe." 

Fortunately  for  himself,  he 
believed  her.  She  slipped  back 
into  the  house,  and  a  moment 
later  he  followed  her,  leaving 
the  chaise  standing  as  if  he 
meant  to  return  to  it. 

Now  as  the  identity  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  fair  wig  is 
scrupulously  suppressed  in  the 
official  documents,  and  he  is 
referred  to  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  depositions  only  as 
"  the  traveller  "  (le  courrier), 
there  is  no  clue  ae  to  the  exact 
moment  when  he  revealed 
himself  to  the  postmistress. 
It  must  have  been  when  he 
rejoined  his  hostess  in  the 
private  parlour  of  the  post- 
house  that  he  made  the  dra- 
matic disclosure  that  he  was 
James  Stuart,  King  of  Eng- 
land, attempting  alone  and 
disguised  to  reach  the  ship 
and  friends  awaiting  him  at 
St  Malo  ! 

It  was  a  royal  instinct  of 
the  Stuarts  to  know  how  and 
where  to  trust,  and  when  they 
trusted  it  was  with  a  generous 
confidence  that  was  seldom  at 


fault.  Declaring  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  her,  the  Chevalier 
placed  himself  and  his  fate  un- 
reservedly in  Madame  1'Hopi- 
tal's  hands.  He  told  her  that 
he  knew  four  men  were  pursu- 
ing him  with  murderous  intent. 
One  of  these  he  had  already 
eluded  between  Paris  and 
Nonancourt,  and  learnt  from 
her  that  Douglas  and  another 
were  evidently  waiting  to  way- 
lay him  on  the  Caen  road. 
With  Dean,  therefore,  keeping 
watch  over  his  movements, 
and  the  other  assassins  barring 
his  way,  the  unfortunate  Prince 
was  caught  in  a  trap  from 
which  there  appeared  to  be  no 
means  of  escape,  yet  to  delay 
meant  the  failure  of  all  his 
hopes.  He  must  reach  the 
coast  at  all  risks !  If  Dean 
could  be  detained  on  Madame 
1'Hopital's  evidence,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  town  magis- 
trates, he  believed  that  he 
might  still  escape  and  reach 
his  destination. 

The  problem  was  no  easy  one 
while  the  spy  patrolled  the 
courtyard,  watching  the  empty 
chaise  and  the  post-house  door, 
yet  Madame  1'Hopital  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Its  mag- 
nitude did  not  fluster  her.  She 
thought  and  decided  promptly. 
She  sent  a  messenger  to  sum- 
mon her  cousin,  Monsieur  de  la 
Cunelle,  whose  official  capacity 
as  "  Controleur  des  Exploits  " 
assured  him  a  respect  and 
attention  which  would  be  in- 
valuable in  the  emergency.  He 
came  directly,  an  honest  and 
intelligent  man,  whom  she  did 
well  to  trust  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Prince's  confidence.  The 
Chevalier  explained  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  the  situation  to  him, 
and  told  him  of  his  wish  to 
claim  official  protection,  stating 
that  he  travelled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Regent,  and 
was  provided  with  credentials 
from  Monsieur  de  Torcy.  In 
answer  to  bis  question  what 
magistrates  there  were  in  the 
town  to  whom  he  could  apply, 
Monsieur  de  la  Cunelle  replied 
that  there  were  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Criminel.  The  Vicomte  was  a 
sort  of  royal  provost,  who 
administered  the  town  as  a 
domain  of  the  crown.  His 
title  did  not  imply  nobility 
but  was  derived  from  his  office, 
which  was  rather  administra- 
tive than  executive.  The 
"Lieutenant-Criminel,"  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  police  official, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  watch  over  the 
public  safety,  and  issue  war- 
rants of  arrest.  He,  therefore, 
was  the  person  to  whom  the 
prince  should  apply,  and,  to 
avoid  any  publicity,  they  de- 
cided to  seek  him  at  his  own 
lodging. 

Dean  still  stood  on  guard  in 
the  courtyard,  but  the  party 
left  the  house  secretly  at  the 
back  by  a  low  arched  door, 
pierced  in  the  thickness  of  the 
old  fortifications,  leading  to  a 
lane  behind.  Following  this 
for  a  short  distance,  and  re- 
entering  the  town  again  at  a 
different  point,  they  hurried  to 
the  house  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Criminel,  only  to  be  told  that 
he  was  away  from  home. 
Without  loss  of  time  they  has- 
tened on  to  the  residence  of 
the  Vicomte,  who  fortunately 
was  within.  At  the  Chevalier's 


request  to  speak  to  him  alone 
the  two  withdrew  together. 
How  much  or  how  little  the 
Prince  divulged  there  are  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  one 
gathers  that  the  Vicomte  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  ex- 
igency of  the  affair  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  realised  at  once  the 
need  of  secrecy,  for  fear  of  com- 
promising those  in  the  highest 
authority,  and  the  importance 
of  furthering  the  traveller 
promptly  and  safely  on  his 
way. 

Yet,  bound  by  the  red-tape 
of  officialism,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  dared  not  act  upon 
his  own  authority,  or  encroach 
on  the  absent  Lieutenant- 
Criminel's  functions  by  arrest- 
ing Dean :  he  therefore  de- 
spatched a  mounted  messenger 
post-haste  to  the  Intendant  de 
Normandie  (governor  of  the 
province),  who  happened  to  be 
near  by,  at  Evreux.  Then, 
after  a  hasty  consultation  with 
Monsieur  de  la  Cunelle,  it  was 
decided  that  the  traveller 
should  be  the  Controleur's 
guest,  as  he  could  not  return 
to  the  post-house,  where  Dean 
still  waited  like  a  cat  before 
an  empty  mouse-hole. 

Accordingly  the  party  set 
out,  accompanied  this  time  by 
the  Vicomte,  and  threaded  the 
narrow  streets  as  unconcern- 
edly as  possible,  watched  never- 
theless by  many  of  the  towns- 
folk, who  were  enjoying  an  idle 
holiday.  It  was  already  mid- 
day when  they  reached  the 
Controleur's  house.  The  Prince, 
feeling  that  much  precious  time 
had  been  wasted,  and  averse 
above  all  things  to  delay,  de- 
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clared  his  wish  to  set  out 
directly  on  horseback,  in  a 
fresh  disguise.  With  help  this 
would  be  feasible ;  the  only 
thing  that  daunted  him  was 
the  idea  of  undertaking  his 
further  journey  alone.  He  re- 
quired the  services  of  someone 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  "Was 
there  no  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,"  he  asked, 
"who  would  accompany  him?" 
They  knew  of  no  gentleman, 
they  said,  but  suggested  a 
soldier  of  the  "Gardes  Fran- 
9aises,"  Louis  Aubry,  by  chance 
now  staying  in  the  town,  a 
reliable  man  whom  they  could 
vouch  for. 

Aubry  gives  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  and  tells 
how  the  Controleur  des  Ex- 
ploits came  to  ask  him  if  he 
could  accompany  a  gentleman 
on  a  journey.  "He  appears  to 
be  a  person  of  distinction,"  ex- 
plained Monsieur  de  la  Cunelle 
impressively.  "  He  travels  with 
orders  from  H.R.H.  the  Regent 
and  the  Marquis  de  Toroy  on 
affairs  of  the  King."  Anxious 
to  obtain  Aubry's  services,  he 
suggested  that  if  the  latter 
would  oblige  the  traveller  it 
might  make  his  fortune.  To 
which  the  soldier  replied  sim- 
ply :  "  If  the  affair  concerns 
the  service  of  my  king,  I  am 
ready  to  march." 

So  without  more  words  they 
proceeded  to  Monsieur  de  la 
Cunelle's  house,  where  the 
traveller,  without  disclosing 
his  identity  to  Aubry,  told 
him  of  his  danger,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  the  risk 
of  escorting  him — adding,  with 
that  dignified  and  gracious 
charm  so  irresistible  and  so 


different  from  la  Cunelle's  form 
oE  persuasion,  "that  it  would 
give  him  pleasure  if  Aubry 
would  follow  him."  Aubry 
readily  assented,  and  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  route 
they  would  take. 

Meanwhile  Madame  1'Hopi- 
tal,  acting  011  the  Prince's  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  disguise 
himself  as  an  ecclesiastic,  had 
procured  what  he  needed.  Her 
husband's  nephew  was  chaplain 
of  the  "Hotel  Dieu,"  or  hos- 
pital of  the  town.  From  him 
she  had  obtained  the  full  outfit 
of  an  abbe — the  clothes,  bands, 
and  hat,  as  well  as  a  small, 
smooth,  brown  wig,  which 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  Cavalier's  locks  in  which 
the  Prince  had  been  seen 
in  the  town,  and  which  had 
formed  so  important  an  item  in 
Douglas's  description  of  him. 

While  the  Chevalier  donned 
this  new  disguise,  helped  by 
Aubry,  Madame  1'Hopital  had 
to  accomplish  the  critical  feat 
of  transferring  the  royal 
chaise -poste  from  the  post- 
house  gates,  where  it  still 
waited,  to  a  secret  shelter. 
This  manoeuvre  was  cleverly 
executed  under  her  directions 
without  attracting  the  notice 
of  Dean,  who,  we  imagine, 
had  succumbed  to  the  gener- 
ous refreshment  ordered  for 
him  by  Madame  1'Hopital  be- 
fore she  left  the  post  -  house. 
For  Dean's  unmistakably  fud- 
dled condition,  though  not  al- 
luded to  by  the  postmistress 
herself,  is  a  point  in  the  story 
upon  which  St  Simon  and 
Duclos  insist  with  relish. 

After  ordering  horses  to  be 
brought  to  Monsieur  de  la 
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Cunelle's  door  by  a  trusty  pos- 
tilion, Madame  1'Hopital  re- 
turned to  the  Prince,  now 
transformed  into  an  elegant 
young  abbe.  She  consulted 
him  about  the  necessity,  fore- 
seen by  her  practical  mind,  of 
misleading  Dean,  and  proposed 
telling  him  that  "  the  traveller 
had  met  a  friend  and  gone 
with  him  to  Anet," — an  idea 
which  the  Chevalier  heartily 
app1  iuded.  Experience  in  the 
art  of  mystification  had  already 
made  him  an  adept  therein,  and 
he  forgot  no  precautions.  He 
asked  to  have  his  portmanteau, 
which  had  been  rescued  from 
the  chaise,  concealed  in  a 
linen  bag ;  and  fearing  that 
Aubry's  uniform  might  at- 
tract attention,  proposed  that 
he  also  should  be  disguised. 
Monsieur  de  la  Cuuelle  was 
able  to  supply  a  suit  of  grey 
"  pinchina  "  (thick  cloth),  edged 
with  silver,  belonging  to  him- 
self. These  garments  and  the 
accoutrements  of  his  horse 
were  given  outright  to  Aubry 
by  the  Prince,  who  left  the 
chaise  with  the  Controleur  as 
a  security  for  the  future  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.  He  then 
handed  the  soldier  two  louis 
d'or  wherewith  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  road, — a  royal 
touch,  revealing  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  these  de- 
tails settled  for  him. 

It  was  now  close  upon  four 
o'clock  and  growing  dark,  so, 
all  being  ready,  the  Prince 
turned  to  bid  his  friends  fare- 
well. He  thanked  them  warmly 
for  the  great  services  they  had 
rendered  him,  which  he  de- 
clared he  would  never  forget. 
He  promised  to  recommend 


them  at  the  French  Court,  and 
pledged  himself  to  confer  high 
favours  on  his  benefactress 
when  he  should  ascend  his 
throne.  He  intrusted  Madame 
1'Hopital  with  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  and,  removing  the  em- 
broidered ribbon  of  an  order  he 
was  wearing,  he  gave  it  to  her 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  and 
remembrance.  Then  quickly 
mounting  his  horse  in  his 
abbe's  dress,  followed  by  the 
reliable  Aubry,  the  son  of  the 
last  Stuart  king  passed  out  of 
the  western  gate  of  Nonancourt 
and  rode  away  into  the  grey 
dusk  of  the  short  November 
day,  which  soon  hid  him  from 
Madame  1'Hopital's  anxious 
eyes. 

But  it  was  not  everything  to 
have  despatched  the  fugitive 
safely  on  his  way ;  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  brave  post- 
mistress's work  still  remained 
to  be  done,  for  she  had  to  face 
the  scoundrel  under  her  roof, 
throw  dust  in  his  eyes,  and 
detain  him  until  his  intended 
victim  had  escaped,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  law 
arrived  from  Evreux  to  relieve 
her  of  his  presence. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had 
started  she  returned  to  the 
post  -  house  alone.  Dean's 
horse  still  stood  saddled  in  the 
yard,  but  the  man  himself  was 
lolling  by  the  fire  within,  un- 
conscious that  the  chaise  was 
no  longer  before  the  door. 
Roused  by  the  entrance  of 
the  postmistress,  he  started 
up  in  alarm,  noticed  that  the 
carriage  had  gone,  and  that 
there  was  no  sign  of  the 
traveller. 

"Where    is     he?"    he     de- 
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manded,  surprised  and  agitated. 
Madame  1'Hopital  replied  un- 
concernedly that  the  gentleman 
he  referred  to  had  changed  his 
plans.  He  had  met  a  friend 
and  gone  with  him  to  Anet. 

"  What's  Anet  ?  "  asked  Dean, 
bewildered. 

Madame  1'Hopital  obligingly 
enlightened  him  about  the 
chateau,  its  owner,  and  situ- 
ation. 

Dean's  first  instinct  was  to 
mount  and  pursue  the  traveller, 
but  he  hesitated,  reflecting  that 
he  might  fail  to  track  his  prey 
and  would  certainly  miss 
Douglas  if  he  left  the  post- 
house,  to  which  he  expected 
him  to  return.  Doubtless  it 
would  have  been  easier  for 
Madame  1'Hopital  to  get  rid 
of  him  on  a  false  scent,  but  to 
delay  him  at  Nonancourt  was 
safer,  so  she  encouraged  him 
to  remain.  The  traveller,  she 
told  him  confidentially,  meant 
to  stay  at  Anet  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  would  then  again 
pass  through  the  town.  This 
decided  Dean.  He  resolved  to 
wait,  and  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  unsaddled  and  stabled. 

Having  managed  this  affair 
successfully,  the  postmistress 
wrote  a  rapid  but  full  account 
of  everything  that  had  occurred 
to  the  Grand-Maitre  des  Postes, 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  and 
sent  the  letter  to  him  by  a 
trustworthy  servant.  Thus 
the  incident  promptly  became 
known  in  high  places.  The 
Regent  was  informed  of  it 
by  his  Minister,  and  the  sad 
Queen,  anxiously  waiting  for 
news  of  her  son  at  St  Germain, 
must  have  heard  of  it  from  the 
same  source,  for  Monsieur  de 


Toroy  was  her  personal  friend. 
She  immediately  sent  one  of 
her  equerries  to  ascertain  in 
detail  what  had  happened. 

Meanwhile  the  Intendant, 
Monsieur  Roujault,  had  re- 
ceived the  Vicomte's  message 
at  Evreux.  He  instantly  de- 
spatched a  troop  of  his  mare- 
chausee  (mounted  police),  under 
the  command  of  an  officer 
named  Louis  Pelet,  with  in- 
structions to  seize  Dean,  bring 
him  to  Evreux,  and  arrest 
any  other  suspicious  persons. 
Pelet  tells  how  he  arrived  in 
Nonancourt  on  November  13 
and  rode  straight  to  the  post- 
house,  where  he  surprised  Dean. 
Demanding  his  passport,  he 
noted  that  it  was  signed  by 
Lord  Stair,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador. Unconcerned,  however, 
with  the  etiquette  of  foreign 
relations,  he  pocketed  the  docu- 
ment and  arrested  the  bearer, 
confiscating  the  broken  blun- 
derbuss, which  he  confided 
to  Madame  1'Hopital's  safe- 
keeping. 

At  this  juncture  another 
member  of  the  plot  appeared 
suddenly  on  the  scene.  This 
was  a  young  Frenchman,  Louis 
Verdun,  who  had  dashed  up 
in  a  chaise  and  now  entered 
the  post-house,  calling  in  an 
imperious  manner  for  fresh 
horses  to  continue  his  journey. 
He  walked  straight  into  Pelet, 
who,  shrewdly  suspicious,  asked 
him  authoritatively  where  he 
came  from. 

"From  Paris,"  replied  the 
young  man  haughtily,  "  on 
business  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador ! " 

The  officer,  jumping  to  an 
obvious  conclusion,  pursued  his 
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interrogation,  and  Verdun,  see- 
ing that  denial  was  useless, 
admitted  that  he  had  a  letter 
for  Count  Douglas,  whom  he 
expected  to  overtake  between 
Evreux  and  "  la  Riviere  de  Thi- 
bouville  "  (Thiberville),  on  the 
way  to  Caen.  Asked  whether 
he  knew  Dean,  Verdun  replied 
in  the  negative,  but  his  pass- 
port was  a  duplicate  of  the 
latter's,  also  signed  by  Lord 
Stair. 

Pelet,  who  says  he  had 
"made  his  reflections,"  pos- 
sessed himself  of  this  passport 
and  the  letter  to  Douglas,  and 
told  Verdun  lie  must  accom- 
pany him  and  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  Monsieur  1'Inten- 
dant,  considerately  pointing  out 
that  Evreux- was  on  his  route 
in  any  case.  After  rapidly 
drawing  up  his  report,  Pelet 
departed  with  his  two  prisoners, 
surrounded  by  their  guard. 

It  must  have  been  with  great 
relief  that  Madame  1'Hopital 
watched  them  ride  toward 
the  Porte  de  Verneuil,  but  her 
thoughts  probably  soon  left 
them  to  follow  the  Prince, 
who,  two  nights  before,  had 
passed  through  the  same  gate 
and  vanished  into  the  cold, 
mysterious  darkness  !  What 
had  happened  to  him,  this 
young  king  by  right  divine, 
who  had  trusted  her  and  turned 
to  her  for  help  ?  Had  he 
escaped  the  dangers  that  beset 
his  path  —  a  lonely  wanderer, 
with  a  price  upon  his  head, 
dodging  paid  assassins  on  his 
flight  through  a  forbidden  land? 
But  no  news  came  of  him  for 
two  more  days.  Then  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  15th 
Aubry  returned,  and  reported 
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that  he  had  attended  the  tra- 
veller as  far  as  Falaise  (passing 
through  Verneuil  and  Argen- 
tan),  and  had  seen  him  start 
alone  for  Conde,  whence  he 
said  "  he  intended  to  visit 
several  seaports."  The  gentle- 
man had  given  him  a  parting 
present  of  three  "  louis  d'or," 
telling  him  that  he  felt  safe  at 
present ;  that  those  who  had 
tried  to  waylay  him  had  not 
known  their  work ;  and  that 
the  whole  affair  should  be  pub- 
lished when  he  returned,  for  he 
knew  he  would  succeed  in  that 
which  he  had  undertaken. 

Meanwhile  the  two  prisoners 
had  been  consigned  to  the  jail 
in  Evreux,  pending  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Grand -Prevot, 
for  which  he  caused  the  deposi- 
tions, so  frequently  quoted,  to 
be  taken  down  at  Nonancourt. 
But  before  he  received  them, 
the  Regent  sent  a  letter, 
written  by  his  own  hand, 
ordering  Dean  and  Verdun 
to  be  transferred  mysteriously 
by  night  to  Rouen,  there  to  be 
examined  by  the  Intendant 
himself.  Yet  these  proceedings 
had  no  sooner  begun  than  a 
second  message  arrived  from 
the  Duo  d'Orleans,  cancelling 
all  previous  instructions  and 
commanding  the  immediate 
release  of  the  prisoners.  This 
was  a  concession  to  Lord  Stair, 
who  boldly  claimed  the  men  as 
his  servants. 

The  depositions,  so  compro- 
mising to  the  policy  of  the 
Regent  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  British  Embassy,  were 
immediately  sent  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  safely  locked 
up  among  the  secret  archives  of 
the  reign,  and  the  incident  they 
2n 
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referred  to  was  thus  author!-  Tiie  Queen  sent  Monsieur  de 

tatively  closed  and  sealed.  la  Cunelle  an  order  and  gracious 

messages,  but  she  wished  to 
convey  her  gratitude  to  Madame 

But  though  an  incident  may  1'Hopital  in  her  own  way.  She 

be  officially  suppressed,  110  begged  her  to  come  to  St  Ger- 

human  power  can  stop  a  course  main  to  tell  her  about  her  son's 

of  events  once  set  in  motion,  escape  and  to  accept  her  thanks 

and  every  story  has  its  sequel.  in  person  for  having  saved  his 

As  has  been  said,  Queen  life.  It  was  a  simple  and 

Mary-Beatrice  sent  an  Equerry  womanly  action,  which  must 

to  inquire  into  the  aii'air  of  the  have  pleased  and  touched 

post-house.  He  did  not  go  Madame  1'Hopital  more  deeply 

to  Nonancourt  itself,  but  to  than  any  formal  tribute  could 

the  Priory  of  Estrees,  where  have  done.  She  went  to  St 

Monsieur  de  la  Cunelle  met  Germain.  The  Queen  received 

him  and  told  him  the  whole  her,  treated  her  with  marked 

story.1  consideration,  and,  as  Saint- 

1  The  following  are  two  letters,  in  very  faulty  French,  sent  by  the  Equerry 
(de  Sheridan)  to  Monsieur  de  la  Cunelle,  after  his  return  to  St  Germain : — 

ST  GEKMAIN-EN-LAYE,  Ic  29  dn  Mre  1715. 

MONSIEUR, — J'ai  recu  la  votre  avec  la  chaise — en  un  mot  vous  pouves  compter, 
quand  1'occasion  presentera  sur  tout  le  service  possible  que  vous  pouvcs  espi'rer 
de  la  Reine  pour  toute  1'honnOtete  et  de  bon  occur  que  vous  aves  servi  cet 
gentilhomme  qui  a  passed  Je  vous  assure  que  je  a  fait  votre  cour  et  celle  de 
votre  cousine  Men  fort  aupres  de  la  Reiue.  Toutes  nos  affaires  de  1'autre  coste" 
va  bien  Dieu  merci. — Je  suis,  Monsieur,  avec  toute  I'estime  imaginable  votre 
tres  humble  serviteur,  D'SIIERIDAN. 

SIR, — I  have  received  yours  with  the  chaise.  In  a  word  you  can  rely,  when 
the  opportunity  occurs,  on  all  possible  service  which  you  could  hope  for  from  the 
Queen,  in  return  for  the  civility  and  goodwill  with  which  you  helped  that 
gentleman  ivho  passed.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  earnestly  courted  the  favour  of 
the  Queen  for  you  and  your  cousin.  All  our  affairs  on  the  other  side  prosper, 
thank  God. — I  am,  Sir,  with  all  imaginable  esteem,  your  very  humble  servant, 

l)'SlIERIDAN. 

A  ST  GERMAIN,  le  10  du  X'>re  1715. 

J'ai  recu,  Monsieur,  1'honneur  de  celle  que  vous  m'aves  ecrit.  Je  vous  envoie 
ici  1'ordre  que  vous  aves  demand^.  J'ai  n'peut  pas  bien  lire  celle  de  Mademoiselle 
votre  cousine  ;  mais  pour  la  carabine,  nous  n'avons  rien  a  faire  avec  ni  avec  rien 
qui  appartienne  ;\  cest  malheureux  ;  elle  n'a  que  de  la  rendre  ou  faire  comme  elle 
le  trouvera  a  propost — on  dit  que  le  pretendu  comte  de  Duglas  est  dt'fendu  de 
venir  a  la  cour  par  Monseigneur  le  Regent. — Je  suis,  Monsieur,  avec  toute  la 
sinceVite  imaginable  votre  tr6s  humble  et  tres  obeissaut  serviteur, 

D'SlIKRIOAN. 

I  have  received,  Sir,  the  honour  of  your  communication.  I  send  you  herewith 
the  order  you  asked  for.  I  cannot  altogether  decipher  your  cousin's  letter,  but 
as  regards  the  carbine,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  with  anything 
belonging  to  that  wretch  ;  she  may  return  it  or  dispose  of  it  as  she  deems 
advisable.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  pretended  Count  of  Douglas  has  been 
forbidden  the  Court  by  Monseigneur  the  Regent. — I  am,  Sir,  with  all  imaginable 
sincerity,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant,  D'SHERIDAN. 
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Simon   expresses  it,  "  thanked 
and  caressed  her  much." 

But  though  the  Queen  was 
so  poor  that  she  could  not 
reward  Madame  1'Hopital  as 
she  would  have  wished,  or 
even,  if  we  were  to  believe 
Saint- Simon's  statement,  in- 
demnify her  for  the  expenses 
she  had  incurred,  she  gave  her 
a  souvenir  at  parting  to  mark 
her  gratitude.  This  was  a 
miniature  of  herself,  framed  in 
brilliants.  Some  time  after 
the  Prince  also  sent  her  his 
own  miniature,  similarly  set  in 
diamonds. 

In  Nonancourt  the  nine  days' 
wonder  soon  faded  from  the 
public  mind,  time  passed  un- 
eventfully, and,  for  twenty- 
five  years  after  her  return  from 
St  Germain,  Madame  1'Hopital 
continued  to  fulfil  her  duties 
unchanged,  save  for  the  memory 
of  the  incident  that  had  dis- 
tinguished her  life.  She  died 
as  she  had  lived,  the  post- 
mistress of  Nonancourt,  be- 
queathing to  her  descendants 
the  two  royal  miniatures  and  a 
possession  she  treasured  even 
more  dearly,  the  ribbon  which 
her  Prince  had  worn  and  given 
to  her. 

Twelve  years  after  her  death 
this  gold-embroidered  band  was 
made  into  an  alms-bag  by  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  presented 
to  the  Church  of  la  Madeleine, 


where  it  remained  in  use  un- 
til the  Revolution.  But  the 
1'Hopital  family  left  Nonan- 
court during  these  troubled 
years,  the  bag  fell  into  dis- 
repair, and  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten. It  would  have  dis- 
appeared without  record  had 
not  a  lucky  chance,  in  1858, 
revealed  a  slip  of  paper,  hidden 
between  the  embroidery  and 
the  worn  silk  lining,  bear- 
ing this  message  from  the 
past  — 

"  Jo  suis  le  cordon  de  Jacques, 
dernier  roi  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne,  dernier  roi  de  la  famille 
des  Stuarts.  Si  vous  voules 
savoir  comme  je  suis  parvenu 
jusqu'a  faire  cet  ornement, 
voies  les  anecdottes  du  temps, 
comme:  Histoire  dela  Ilegence 
du  Due  d'Orleans  sous  la  min- 
orite  de  Louis  XV. :  Comme:  Sa 
vie  privee  :  enfin  :  Anecdottes 
des  regnes  de  Louis  XIV.  et 

Louis  XV. Donne  a,  1'Eglise 

en  1753  a  Monsieur  Heron,  cure 
dudit  lieu,  par  Madame  1'Ho- 
pital, Maitresse  de  poste."1 

A  few  years  ago  a  tattered 
scrap  of  silk,  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  historical  alms- 
bag,  was  still  preserved  in  the 
church.  Now,  even  this  frag- 
ment has  vanished,  and  with 
it  the  last  memory  left  in 
Nonancourt  of  the  "gentleman 
who  passed." 

THEODORA  DEHON. 


1  "I  am  the  ribbon  of  James,  last  King  of  Great  Britain,  last  King  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  If  you  would  know  how  I  became  this  ornament,  consult  the 
anecdotes  of  the  time,  such  as  :  A  History  of  the  Regency  of  the  Due  d'Orle'ans 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  ;  such  as  his  Private  Life  ;  in  short,  anecdotes 

of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. Given  to  this  Church  in  1753,  and 

to  Monsieur  He"ron,  cure"  of  the  said  place,  by  Madame  1'Hopital,  postmistress." 
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"  For  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ;  .   .   .   and  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people." — The  Book  of  Ruth. 


THE  "Craft"  is  a  very 
wonderful  thing,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  truth  or  otherwise  of 
its  traditional  foundation  by 
Royal  Solomon.  At  times  it 
shows  its  members  many  a 
queer  byway  of  life,  and  brings 
them  up  against  folk  whom 
they  would  otherwise  pass  by 
in  the  wayside.  The  world 
has  many  a  sidelight  for  those 
who  tarry  awhile  to  look,  and 
whom  the  gift  of  human  sym- 
pathy may  at  times  illumine. 
If  so  be  the  onlooker  is  a 
Master  Mason,  then  will  his 
opportunities  be  doubled. 

A  couple  of  years  or  so  ago 
I  chanced  to  be  travelling  from 
Rangoon  to  Colombo,  and 
thence  on  to  Bombay  by  an 
Australian  boat.  It  was  the 
monsoon,  and  foul  at  that,  so 
the  saloon  passengers  were 
few,  and  most  of  those  below, 
while  huddled  wet  misery 
personified  was  the  lot  of  the 
steerage,  many  of  whom  were 
natives  of  India  doing  the 
short  passage.  These  seemed 
mostly  Muhammadans  of  the 
trader  class,  who  frequent  the 
seaports  of  the  Empire  and 
are  to  be  found  trading  wher- 
ever the  British  flag  flies,  and 
under  many  another  flag  as 
well.  The  second  day  out 
from  Colombo  we  were  having 
it  as  bad  as  it  can  be  in  the 


Indian  Ocean  in  monsoon  time, 
and  I  had  struggled  on  deck 
for  a  little  fresh  air.  Holding 
on  to  the  rail,  I  stood  looking 
at  the  unhappy  humans  in  the 
waist,  huddled  up  in  blankets 
and  swept  with  spray,  too 
listless  even  to  seek  shelter 
below.  As  my  eye  wandered 
over  the  scene  I  became  aware 
that  a  Freemason  was  calling 
me.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  that 
were  wet  with  spray,  but  could 
see  only  a  dozen  figures  in  their 
blankets.  I  climbed  with  diffi- 
culty down  the  gangway.  It 
was  a  vile  day  and  no  mis- 
take. Down  in  the  waist  I 
staggered  past  the  battened 
hatch  and  the  donkey  engine, 
and  landed  on  the  top  of 
three  figures  lying  on  a  coil 
of  hawser. 

"  I  thought  you'd  come, 
boss,"  said  a  figure  who 
struggled  to  his  feet.  A  roll 
of  the  ship  sent  him  against 
me.  "  Knee  to  knee,"  said  he. 
"  It's  a  very  bad  day,  sahib,  and 
I  want  your  help." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  I  said. 
"  Come  in  here,"  and  I  drew 
him  into  a  bunk  where  the 
steerage  cooking  -  pots  were 
piled. 

"  My  wife  is  very  ill,  sahib, 
and  I  want  some  sahib's  food 
for  her." 

"What's  the  matter  with 
her  ?  " 
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"  Sea  -  sickness,  I  suppose, 
sahib." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  her  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  I  said,  "  But 
first  tell  me  who  you  are."  I 
asked  the  question  in  Pushtoo. 
I  thought  so  —  he  understood, 
though  he  answered  in  excel- 
lent English,  or  rather  Aus- 
tralian. 

"  I  am  a  Pathan,  a  Ghilzai 
of  the  Suleiman  Khel,  and  am 
returning  to  Ghuzni  after  ten 
years  on  the  Coolgardie  gold- 
fields,  and  my  wife  is  with  me. 
She  is  an  Australian  girl." 

"What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  bringing  an  Aus- 
tralian girl  steerage  like 
this  ?  " 

"  We  lost  our  ready  money, 
sahib,  though  I  have  plenty 
with  a  seth 1  at  Peshawur. 
Besides,"  he  said,  "  she  is 
not  so  very  white,  and  people 
make  a  fuss  if  they  see  us 
together." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  say- 
ing she  is  not  so  very  white  ?  " 

"You  know  what  I  mean, 
sahib." 

"I'm  d d  if  I  do,  you 

brute ! " 

"Well,  sahib,  you  have  seen 
it  in  Afrique,  no  doubt.  I  did, 
when  I  went  there  with  Dhanj  hi- 
boy's  ambulance  tongas.  There 
are  white  people  who  are 
brought  up  like  black  people, 
they  ran  wild  about  the  veldt 
with  kafirs,  and  nobody  will 
know  them." 

Pah !  it  was  quite  true,  I 
knew  the  mean  white  well,  I 
had  had  them  as  transport 
boys  and  voor-loopers.  "  Croc- 
odile "  Henry  as  driver,  and 


John  Smith,  mean  white,  as 
voor-looper,  and  not  ashamed 
even,  for  he  knew  no  better, 
and  had  always  eaten  his  scoff 
with  the  boys.  I  knew,  too, 
what  the  mean  Dutch  or 
bijwoner  was  to  the  farmer, 
and  how  like  a  dog  he  was 
treated.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  veldt  and 
see  how  the  bijwoner,  who  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  com- 
mando for  the  last  half  of  the 
war,  had  settled  down  after  a 
year  or  so  on  other  people's 
mutton.  However,  that  is 
another  pair  of  shoes.  I  knew 
the  mean  white  East  and  West, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
had  seen  an  Austrian  lad,  with 
fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  of  un- 
known parentage,  tootling  a 
fife  among  a  band  of  the 
blackest  of  black  Madrassi 
bandsmen. 

So  I  went  without  more  ado 
down  to  the  comfortless  steer- 
age bunk,  to  find  the  wretched 
mean  Australian  bush  girl  who 
was  going  alone  to  Afghanistan 
with  a  Ghilzai  husband,  and 
sorry  enough  she  looked,  though 
a  fine  day  and  a  smooth  sea 
would  doubtless  work  wonders. 
At  any  rate  I  went  for  the 
ship's  doctor  and  explained  the 
situation.  I  also  explained  that 
there  was  little  to  gain  by 
talking,  and  that  the  pair  had 
best  be  left  with  such  assist- 
ance as  a  brother  in  the  craft 
could  give,  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  in  their  own 
way.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  the  girl  improved  under 
treatment,  and  was  about  on 
deck  the  day  we  ran  into  the 
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comparative  calm  of  Bombay 
harbour. 

There  I  had  some  speech  with 
her,  and  found  her  a  rough 
enough  diamond,  rough  of 
speech  and  sturdy  of  character, 
almost  illiterate,  but  used  since 
an  infant  to  shift  for  herself  and 
live  as  she  could.  "Aldo,"  as 
she  called  her  husband  (a  mis- 
sionary it  appeared  had  married 
them  and  asked  no  questions), 
had  been  driving  a  donkey 
engine  up  at  the  goldfields, 
and  she  had  found  him  lying 
in  the  bush  with  a  broken 
head,  robbed  apparently  by 
some  whites.  She  had  got 
him  water,  they  had  struck  up 
an  alliance,  and  they  had  mar- 
ried. Aldo  had  done  well,  and 
had  later  been  running  goods 
on  pack-camels,  and  they  were 
now  off  to  Afghanistan  to  trade 
in  ready-made  black  frock-coats. 
This  plan  o£  her  husband's, 
whose  real  name  he  told  me 
was  Sultan  Jan,  was  by  no 
means  so  absurd  as  it  sounds. 
The  Afghan  nobleman  alfects  a 
dress  of  this  nature,  and  Eng- 
lish frock-coats  are  in  great 
request.  A  merchant  calling 
with  such  at  the  country  seats 
of  the  Afghan  gentry  would 
undoubtedly  be  well  received, 
and  the  ready-made  frock-coat, 
as  baled  by  Messrs  Whitaway 
&  Laidlaw,  had  I  knew  a 
ready  market.  Once  when  I 
was  on  the  Chinese  frontier  of 
Upper  Burma,  in  a  small  rain- 
bound  post,  with  150  Gurkhas 
as  garrison,  the  parcel  post 
(which  came  in  about  once  in 
six  weeks)  climbed  the  hill  on 
a  Government  elephant.  It 
contained  huge  parcels  by  the 
Value  Payable  Post,  addressed 


to  various  sepoys  of  the  garri- 
son. That  evening  the  whole 
of  the  garrison  turned  out  for 
the  evening  parade  in  mufti, 
every  man  wearing  a  black 
Angola  morning  coat,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  letter  from 
the  attractive  price  lists  of  the 
same  enterprising  firm.  It  was 
dull  on  that  mountain  border, 
in  the  monsoon,  and  to  order 
goods  and  wait  to  see  if  they 
would  come  was  the  only 
diversion.  Only  the  week 
before  we,  the  officers,  had 
wired  to  Calcutta  for  a  wed- 
ding, a  christening,  and  a  birth- 
day cake,  to  cheer  our  drooping 
appetites.  We  also  used  to 
ponder  with  glee  on  what  the 
firm  would  say  to  the  order. 
We  had  specially  stipulated  for 
plenty  of  almond  icing. 

Anyway,  Susie  Hammerslip, 
now  Mrs  Sultan  Jan  of  the 
Suleiman  Kliel,  was  going  to 
seek  her  fortune  in  Afghanis- 
tan, with  a  caravan  of  frock- 
coats.  One  had  heard  tales 
now  and  again  of  Australian 
women  returning  with  the 
Powindahs,  as  the  trading  clans 
of  the  Ghilzai  are  called.  I 
had  often  wondered  how  they 
had  fared,  and  whether  or  no 
they  had  held  their  own  among 
the  fierce  clansmen  and  their 
dark,  handsome,  jealous  women- 
folk. Whether  or  no,  as  they 
lost  their  looks,  they  were 
drifting  to  the  position  of  the 
old  mother  carrying  the  samo- 
var,— such  a  one  as  you  may  see 
tottering  after  the  caravan,  in- 
stead of  occupying  the  lacquered 
khajawah,  that  had  been  her 
right  twenty  years  before,  now 
relegated  to  lighting  the  fire, 
and  catching  the  camels  that 
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broke  away  at  night  from  their 
moorings.  Perhaps  Susie  was 
of  sterner  clay,  that  would 
control  by  right  of  tongue  and 
brawnier  arm,  and  assert  the 
fact  that  white  is  white  in  the 
East,  till  the  blood  is  diluted 
out  of  all  knowing. 

However  that  may  be,  Susie 
and    I    stood    overlooking    the 
harbour  by  the  iron  bulwarks 
in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  while 
spirits  and  colour  returned   to 
her  cheek,  at  freedom  from  the 
motion    and    the    prospect    of 
terra  firma.     And  I  saw  that 
she    was    a    red-haired    round- 
faced  lass,  with  a  good    stub- 
born  lip,   and  a  firm-set  chin, 
her  skin  covered  with  that  fine 
down  which  marks  those  much 
in    the    open    air.       It    was    a 
Saxon   or  a   Teuton  face,   full 
of  good  temper  and  devoid  of 
any  evil.     I  chatted  to  her  of 
what  she  was  to  see,  and  what 
Afghanistan  might  be  like,  to 
her  chorus  of  "  Oh,  my,"  while 
her     husband    collected    their 
belongings.     When  they  finally 
appeared   for   landing,   Sultan 
Jan    was    in    a    suit  of    rough 
tweeds,  more  or  less  resembling 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Latin 
races,   for   the   Afghans  are  a 
fair   people,    while    Susie    was 
in   a   blue   print  dress  with   a 
liob  Roy  shawl  over  her  shoul- 
ders.       To    my    inquiry    if   he 
wanted     any     money,     Sultan 
Jan  replied  that    he    did    not, 
as   he  would   find   a   friend   in 
Bombay   to    give   him    all    he 
wanted,    and    that    he    should 
stay    to   do    a    day's    business 
and    then    travel    second-class 
to  Peshawur.     He  was  grateful 
for  my   assistance   during   the 
voyage,     and     had     expressed 


himself  as  a  mason  should, 
vowing  that  if  ever  I  needed 
help  across  the  border  in  men 
or  money,  work  or  amusement, 
I  was  to  call  on  him.  Susie 
was  not  good  at  putting  her 
thanks  into  words,  but  I  took 
the  liberty  of  giving  her  a 
small  pocket  revolver,  and  also 
my  address  in  the  Punjab, 
urging  her  to  send  to  it  if  she 
found  the  situation  more  than 
she  could  handle.  Further,  1 
told  her,  which  I  knew  to  be 
the  case,  that  she  would  not 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  British 
border  into  Afghanistan  until 
she  had  appeared  before  a 
British  magistrate  and  satisfied 
him  that  she  went  of  her  own 
free  will.  However,  she  had 
no  misgivings.  The  prospect 
before  her  seemed  infinitely 
brighter  than  anything  she 
had  seen  in  her  hovel  existence 
on  the  edge  of  the  Bush,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  Sultan  Jan 
in  hand,  unconsciously  asserting 
the  superiority  of  her  very  in- 
ferior white  blood. 

The  last  I  saw  of  them 
was  in  a  taxi,  if  you  please, 
driving  along  the  Back  Bay, 
evidently  very  pleased  with 
themselves  and  in  no  want  of 
money.  A  few  months  later 
I  inquired  up  on  the  Frontier, 
and  was  told  that  a  Powindah 
had  crossed  the  border  with  a 
white  wife,  and  that  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  she  had  been 
interviewed  by  the  magistrate 
of  the  frontier  district  through 
which  she  passed.  It  happened 
to  be  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and 
she  had  expressed  herself  per- 
fectly content,  and  anxious  to 
proceed  to  her  husband's  people. 
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So  two  things  were  obvious,  secondly,  that  the  lass  had 
one  that  Sultan  Jan  was  not  plenty  of  grit  and  force  of 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  and  character. 


II. 


A  couple  of  years  after  my 
meeting  with  Sultan  Jan  and 
lass  Susie,  I  happened  to  be  at 
Attock,  at  the  end  of  April, 
just  as  the  hot  weather  was 
beginning.  The  Frontier  looks 
at  its  best  in  the  early  April 
mornings,  the  haze  has  not  yet 
hidden  the  frontier  snows,  and 
the  fleecy  tumuli  of  cloud  have 
not  yet  gathered  round  the  tops 
of  the  peaks.  Roses  are  in 
every  garden,  and  the  green 
wheat  is  everywhere  dazzling 
in  its  brightness.  The  air  is 
soft  with  the  heavy  scent  of 
flowers,  and  there  is  only  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  lassitude 
and  a  desire  to  sit  and  feel 
the  soft  warm  breeze  on  the 
cheek.  There  is  hardly  any 
hint  of  the  coming  vengeance 
when  the  laud  shall  be  a  fiery 
furnace,  and  a  pea-soup  haze 
heavy  with  dust  shall  descend 
on  the  land  like  an  extin- 
guisher. The  old  fortress  of 
Attock,  so  old  in  its  origin 
that  legend  even  is  silent,  stood 
as  it  always  stands,  overhang- 
ing the  Indus,  in  clear  sil- 
houette against  the  wall  of 
peaks  beyond.  The  old  walls 
look  their  best  as  you  face 
them  coming  down  from  the 
north-west,  as  they  were  meant 
to  face,  guarding  India  against 
the  waves  of  the  North. 

Peshawur  and  the  Peshawur 
valley  lie,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  west  of  the  great  river 
Indus,  and  they  are  both  geo- 
graphically part  of  Afghan- 


istan. Ethiiographically,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  as  the 
peasantry  have  been  Afghan 
for  many  a  long  year.  Almost 
since  Islam  came  to  be  a  world 
force,  the  Muhammadan  waves 
of  the  North  and  North-West 
have  swept  into  India,  and  the 
road  from  Kabul  through  the 
Khyber,  and  past  Peshawur 
over  the  Indus  at  the  Attock 
ferry,  has  been  one  of  the  roads 
by  which  the  North  swept  the 
South.  It  is  also  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  of  Macedon 
entered  the  country  of  King 
Poms,  to  defeat  him  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  where  "  Paddy  " 
Gough  fought  the  Sikhs  by  the 
mud  village  of  Chillianwallah. 
The  Peshawur  valley  and 
Euzufzai  are  full  of  Greek  re- 
mains. Unsophisticated  peas- 
ants will  sell  you  real  Greek 
coins,  and  the  sophisticated 
ones  will  forge  them  for  you, 
and  one  is  as  like  another  as 
two  peas. 

So  to  stand  on  the  Afghan 
side  and  look  on  Fort  Attock, 
or  to  stand  on  the  bastions  and 
look  out  on  the  ring  of  moun- 
tains and  the  great  snow  wall 
of  the  Sufaid  Koh,  is  to  look 
into  the  mirror  of  the  ages 
and  also  on  to  a  kinema  of  a 
thousand  years,  if  God  has 
given  you  wit  to  see  it. 
Ghilzai,  Tartar,  Afghan,  Mo- 
ghul,  all  the  ruthless  hordes 
of  the  high  bare  plateaus, 
longing  for  the  riches  of  the 
warm  South,  have  passed  over 
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the  ferry  and  fought  as  to  who 
should  hold  dominion  of  the 
fortress.  Only  just  across  the 
river,  too,  lying  between  the 
Black  Mountain  and  Euzufzai, 
is  the  great  hill  of  Mahabun, 
which  alone  fulfills  the  de- 
scription by  the  Alexandrian 
historians  of  the  rock  of 
Aornos  that  the  conqueror 
himself  stormed.  Every  peas- 
ant lad  in  the  countryside  can 
tell  you  something  of  Badshah 
Sikunder  (King  Alexander). 
How  many  of  England  know 
who  scoured  out  the  White 
Horse,  and  why  ?  Yet  Alex- 
ander lived  a  thousand  years 
before  Alfred,  which  is  all  the 
difference  between  a  people 
who  do  forget  and  a  people 
who  don't. 

It  was  early  morning,  then, 
in  April,  that  I  had  sat  for  a 
moment  on  a  bastion  in  the 
fort  and  watched  the  good 
garrison  artillery  slew  about 
the  heavy  guns  that  guard  the 
now  British  Attock,  and  saw 
these  monsters  get  their  morn- 
ing dose  of  petrol  jelly,  before 
mounting  a  pony  to  go  and  see 
the  life  on  the  great  trunk 
road.  The  ferry-boat  is  not  in 
great  request,  and  the  bridge 
of  boats  is  long  gone,  though 
the  boatman  of  Attock  is 
famous  as  a  harnesser  of  wild 
rivers  all  Asia  over.  He  is  fit  to 
be  compared  with  a  Canadian 
voyageur,  and  could  show  a 
Thames  lighterman  quite  a  lot. 
But  the  great  English  Sirkar 
has  thrown  an  iron  two-floor 
bridge  over  the  gorge  below 
the  fort,  where  the  waters 
swirl  a  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  railway  runs  atop  and  the 
road  traffic  below,  and  even  the 
wild  Bactrian  camel  learns  to 


stomach  the  rumble  of  the  iron 
camel  over  his  head.  The 
bridge  is  flanked  with  loop- 
holed  blockhouses,  and  the 
great  iron  gates  can  close,  to 
turn  the  whole  bridge  into  a 
fortress  if  need  be.  A  few 
policemen  watch  it,  seemingly, 
but  a  very  shorb  notice  will 
bring  the  soldiery  to  take  their 
place. 

To  those  very  idle  folk  who 
have  time  for  such  things  there 
is  more  value  in  the  variety  of 
humans  who  cross  the  bridge 
at  Attock  than  in  most  places 
of  vantage  chosen  of  the  muser. 
Here  also,  probably,  the  secret 
service  agent  and  the  police 
detective  watch  the  crowd.  A 
hundred  Lee-Enfield  rifles  have 
been  stolen  from  a  down- 
country  cantonment.  They  will 
be  making  their  ways  to  the 
frontier  in  small  parcels.  As 
in  the  Transvaal,  Oud  Missis 
went  to  bed  with  the  family 
rifles  in  the  hope  of  profiting 
by  the  well-known  bashfuluess 
of  the  British  subaltern,  so  the 
old  lady  on  the  bullock  cart 
may  be  sitting  on  a  dozen. 
The  Indian  police  have  few 
finer  feelings  in  such  matters. 
They  are  out  to  get  the  rifles. 
The  Wahabee  fanatic  and  agent 
provocateur  from  Patna  is  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Buner  to  stir 
the  faithful  to  beat  the  drum 
ecclesiastic  and  annoy  the 
Government.  He  was  last 
heard  of  at  Lahore.  A  secret 
service  agent  is  looking  for  him 
at  Attock  Bridge.  A  drove  of 
pack  bullocks  comes  by  with 
some  Punjabees  bringing  maize 
from  their  village.  Three  hand- 
some clean-built  lads  and  two 
such  jolly  lasses  with  dark-blue 
petticoats  and  shawls.  You 
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cau  well  believe,  to  see  them, 
that  Alexander  really  did,  as 
tradition  says,  leave  his  invalid 
Greeks  to  rest  awhile  and 
colonise.  Those  well -moulded 
heads  and  limbs  speak  for  them- 
selves. A  string  of  horses  and 
ponies  with  an  Indian  cavalry 
orderly  or  two  come  along, 
stirring  a  different  note. 
There  is  a  polo  tournament  in 
Nowshera,  and  the  English 
officers  from  Rawal  Pindi  would 
fain  compete.  Their  ponies 
march,  but  well  guarded,  since 
the  Afghan  is  par  excellence 
a  horse  thief.  But  the  great 
sight  to  see  that  day  was  the 
assembling  of  the  Powindah 
Kdfilas.1  The  great  Ghilzai 
clans  come  down  with  their 
camels  each  year,  and  have 
done  so  for  generations,  to 
winter  in  the  plains  of  India. 
In  April  they  collect  by  tribe 
and  sept  and  clan,  and  march 
back.  Many  come  down  from 
Ghuzui  and  leave  their  camels 
and  wives  and  children  in  the 
Derajat,  other  clans  come  into 
the  Peshawur  valley  and  the 
liawal  Pindi  district.  As  I 
wait  the  bridge  warden  sounds 
his  drum.  That  means  that 
all  passage  from  the  Peshawur 
side  is  to  cease  and  let  the 
string  from  India  have  its 
chance,  which  is  only  another 
form  of  the  policeman  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner. 

I  watched  this  string  with 
even  greater  interest.  I  knew 
it  well,  and  it  was  always  new. 
Big,  handsome,  bearded  men, 
heads  of  clans,  stride  at  the 
head,  who  in  a  couple  of  days 
will  be  wearing  sword  and 
buckler  and  carrying  a  rifle, 


now  safely  lodged  in  the 
frontier  post  at  Jamrud  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Pax 
Britannica.  Behind  them  come 
the  large  camels  that  carry  the 
lacquered  khajawahs  in  which 
ride  the  younger  women  and 
their  fat  roly  -  poly  babies, 
with  many  hair  ornaments  and 
a  fierce,  determined,  yet  merry 
face,  which  they  are  not  averse 
to  show,  especially  if  lord  and 
master  be  not  looking.  Then 
come  hundreds  of  laden  camels 
with  the  household  goods  and 
the  Persian  pussy  -  cats,  and 
also  the  merchandise,  the  bales 
of  frock-coats,  and  tin  plates 
and  all  the  goods  that  the 
East  now  wants  of  the  West, 
even  in  primitive  Afghanistan. 
After  the  laden  camels  come 
the  dachis,  the  female  camels, 
which  never  carry  loads,  and 
running  by  their  side  their 
absurd  and  supercilious  young. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  supercilious  in  its  air  and 
its  lines  and  contours  as  a  baby 
camel.  Here  in  these  large 
kirris  they  come  by  the  hun- 
dred, born  during  the  winter 
on  the  flats  around  the  Indus. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the 
parties  I  met  a  headman  with 
whom  I  had  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance, and  passed  him  the 
time  of  day,  after  the  stately 
and  courtly  manner  of  the 
Afghans,  which  begins — "Don't 
be  tired,"  "Don't  be  cast 
down,"  "Are  you  well?"  "Are 
you  strong  ? "  "  Is  all  your 
family  well?"  and  so  forth. 
When  we  had  exchanged  our 
running  fire  of  inquiry  and 
counter  -  inquiry,  we  talked  of 
trade  and  the  border  and 
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what  might  be  the  state  of 
politics  at  Kabul.  That  is 
always  an  interesting  theme. 
The  Amir  of  Kabul  rules  a 
kittle  race.  It  is  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  who  makes  the  late 
Amir  Abdur  Rahman  say,  as 
he  looks  over  the  fair  vine- 
yards from  his  palace  in  the 
Bala  Hissar — 

"  You  might  think  I  am   reigning  in 

heaven, 
I  know  I  am  ruling  in  hell." 

Once  I  knew  an  Englishman 
who  was  paying  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  Amir,  and 
sat  in  the  balcony  of  an  upper 
storey  eating  ice-cream  with 
his  Highness.  Suddenly  in  the 
courtyard  below  a  hundred  or 
so  mutinous  soldiers  of  a  He- 
rati  regiment  were  marched  in 
in  chains.  The  Amir  scowled 
at  them  and  gulped  his  ice- 
cream. "  Poke  their  eyes  out ! " 
he  growled.  And  poked  out 
they  were,  then  and  there, 
while  the  Afghan  ate  on.  But 
if  you  would  rule  an  Afghan 
you  must  apparently  be  ruth- 
less. At  any  rate  Kabul  gos- 
sip was  always  worth  hearing, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
thought  to  ask  my  friend  if  he 
knew  aught  of  one  Sultan  Jan 
of  the  Turbaz  Khel  of  the  Sulei- 
man Khel.  My  friend  at  once 
replied,  Certainly  he  did  ;  and 
that  his  camp  was  a  mile  or 
so  across  the  Indus  and  up 
the  bank  in  a  patch  of  green 
among  reeds  and  marsh.  Pres- 
ently he  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  I  had  not  cared 
to  ask  for — viz.,  that  he  had 
brought  a  memsahib  as  a  wife, 
and  had  twin  children.  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  after  some 
beating  about  the  bush,  how 


the  memsahib  had  got  on 
among  the  women  of  the 
kirn.  "Well,"  he  said,  "of 
course,  sahib,  I  do  hear  the 
women's  gossip ;  but  as  you 
know,  sahib,  we  Afghans  do 
keep  our  women  and  our 
families  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. Once  I  heard  that 
Sultan  Jan's  wife  beat  three 
Ghilzai  women,  just  as  a  sahib 
beats  his  syce,  because  they 
would  not  let  her  fill  water- 
pots  at  a  well.  They  came 
home  frightened,  and  said  they 
had  been  beaten  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  But  I  know  not.  It 
is  not  well  in  Afghanistan  to 
be  mixed  up  with  other  men's 
women." 

So  I  let  the  subject  drop ; 
and  after  more  discussion  on 
Kabul  affairs  we  turned  to 
the  ever  interesting  subject  of 
the  arms  traffic.  In  the  days 
of  the  old  wars,  when  Keene 
and  Nott  and  Pollock  went 
up  the  passes,  the  long  tribal 
matchlock  was  a  far  better 
weapon  for  sharpshooting  than 
good  Brown  Bess.  Then  the 
tribes  sat  o'  nights  ou  the 
hill-tops  arid  flicked  hammered 
bullets  into  British  camps  with 
impunity.  Then  the  British 
possessed  themselves  of  a  rifle 
and  became  top  dog  once 
again.  But  soon  the  whole 
of  Afghanistan  set  itself  to 
obtain  rifles  by  hook  or  by 
crook ;  and  for  many  years  a 
man  mounted  sentry  on  the 
Frontier,  and  indeed  in  Upper 
India  generally,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  even  betting 
that  he  would  be  knifed  in  the 
night  by  a  rifle  thief.  In  every 
sort  of  guise,  from  helper  to 
harlot,  the  rifle  thief  would 
stalk  the  sentry  or  steal  to 
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the   arms  -  racks.      Up   iu    the 
Kohat    Pass    an    expert     me- 
chanic   had    set    up    a    factory 
in  which  he  actually  turned  out 
Martinis   by  hand,   and  would 
even  fake  the  Tower  mark  on 
them,  so  old  and  so  far-reaching 
is   the  craft    of    doping.      But 
sentries  grew  very  wary,   and 
the    Sirkar    posted     them     in 
pairs,  and  it  gradually  became 
hard   for  a  rifle   thief  of   even 
the  first  flight   to  gain   a   fair 
living.      Then,   since  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
rifles  the  tribes  must  have,  some 
one   hit   on   the  idea  of  a  vast 
rifle   caravan    trade   from    the 
Persian  Gulf  through  Seistan. 
Good  English  merchants  took 
it  up  eagerly.     Cheap  Birming- 
ham rifles,  with  "God  bless  the 
work  "  inlaid  in  Arabic  on  the 
lock,  flowed  into  the  Gulf  for 
the   dhow-runners    to   land   on 
the   Mekran   coast.      Rifles   al- 
most   became    a    drug   in    the 
market.      From    four   hundred 
rupees     double,    they     fell     to 
rupees    one  -  fifty   Kabuli,    and 
every  evil  -  conditioned  lad  on 
the  border-side  had  a  passable 
Martini  -  Henry    slung    on   his 
back.        Breech  -  loading    am- 
munition, which  was  formerly 
certainly     worth     its     weight 
in  copper,  came  down  in  pro- 
portion.       Instead     of      lying 
await  for   your  neighbour  till 
you    could    get    the  muzzle  of 
your  rifle  close  under  his  arm- 
pit, you  could  afford  to  snipe  at 
him  from  a  hill- top  while  he 
took  his  family  for  an  airing. 
The   which    was   a   very  great 
scandal.      The    good    English 
soon  realised  that  not  only  was 
some    one    sowing    a    crop    of 
dragon's    teeth    for    them    to 
reap,  next  time  haute  politique 


or  even  mere  police  work  took 
them  over  the  border,  but  that 
even    into    India   itself   would 
this  rifle  -  trade  spread.      But 
Afghanistan  is  a  free  country, 
where     the    hand     keeps    the 
head,    and    if    the   Amir   does 
not  mind,  or  knows  he  cannot 
prevent,  his  subjects  exchang- 
ing jezails  for  magazine  rifles, 
it  is  no  one  else's  legal  business. 
Yet  there  was  a  very  fair  case 
for    doing    something   in    that 
it    was     in     the    interests     of 
humanity,     good    government, 
and     what      scoffing     Liberal 
papers      call      "  lauranorder," 
to     suppress     the     traffic     by 
fair    means    or    foul.       There- 
fore,  the    British    Government 
which    would    not  restrain  its 
own  Christian  merchants  from 
flooding  the   Gulf  with   cheap 
rifles,    decided    to    turn    pirate 
and  hoist  the   Jolly   Roger  on 
its    own    ships   of   war  in    the 
Persian  Gulf.     The  wisdom  of 
this    action,    from    all  dictates 
of    humanity    and    policy    and 
good  government,  was  beyond 
discussion.       To    the    Afghan 
mind,  however,  it  appeared  an 
act     of     pure     piracy.       This 
was  to  some  extent  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  im- 
mense    profits     that     accrued 
when    the   first   few   caravans 
came  through,  all  the  widows 
and  orphans  put   their  money 
into    the    arms    traffic    as   folk 
rushed     to     the     South      Sea 
Bubble.       Therefore,    said    my 
friend,  the  action  of  the  British 
patrols  on  the  Gulf  shores  had 
created  many  mixed  situations. 
All  of  which   was  interesting, 
and  to  one  who  had  spent  many 
nights  out  of  bed  after  the  said 
rifle  thieves,  quite  good  hearing. 
So,     after    watching     some 
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more  of  the  Powindah  kirris 
go  by,  I  turned  up  to  the  rest- 
house,  determining  to  try  and 
find  Sultan  Jan's  camp  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  At  the 
rest  -  house  I  found  a  new- 
comer and  old  acquaintance, 

no  less  than  Dr  H ,  one 

of  those  medical  missionaries 
of  whom  Dr  Pennell  of  Bannu 
was  such  a  famous  type.  Up 
and  down  the  Afghan  Border 
are  settled  the  British  Medical 
Missions,  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mend  the  body  and 
then  heal  the  souls.  We  had 
our  murglii  rost 1  together,  and 
I  told  him  the  tale  of  Sultan 
Jan  the  Ghilzai,  and  Susie 
Hammerslip,  and  how  she  had 
gone  for  an  Afghan  wife  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  ago. 

''Aha!"  said  H ,  "I 

know  her  well,  for  I  was  at 
Dera  Ismael  Khan  when  they 
went  through.  I  had  a  mes- 
sage from  the  man  to  ask  me 
to  come  and  see  him  on  urgent 
business,  and  I  rode  over  to 
his  camp,  near  the  rukh,z  on 
the  Paharpur  road.  He  came 
out  to  meet  me  and  said  in 
English,  '  Good  evening,  Mr 

H ,  my  wife  is  down  with 

fever.'  To  my  surprise  he 
let  me  in  at  once,  and  there 
I  found  this  white  girl.  There 
was  not  much  wrong.  A 
sharp  go  of  fever  in  a  new  sub- 
ject. I  saw  her  twice,  and  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  saw  her, 
and  she  was  quite  happy,  and 
prepared  to  go  over  the  border." 

H therefore  fell  readily 

into  my  proposal  that  we 
should  go  and  look  for  their 
camp  that  the  Powindah  malik 
had  told  me  of,  and  we  started 


off  on  horseback  when  we  had 
had  tea.  It  took  us  three  miles 
to  cross  the  bridge  and  ride 
round  the  gorge,  and  emerge 
off  the  road  on  to  the  grass 
flats  and  reeds  of  the  Indus 
bed.  We  saw  some  tents  on  a 
green  patch  half  a  mile  or  so 
away,  and  cantered  on  towards 
them,  flushing  a  flight  of  teal 
and  a  couple  of  Brahmini  duck 
as  we  did  so.  Outside  the  camp 
was  standing  my  old  acquaint- 
ance of  the  steamer,  Sultan 
Jan,  the  Ghilzai,  otherwise 
"Aldo,"  attracted  by  the  gal- 
loping over  the  turf.  As  we 
drew  up  he  recognised  us  both, 
and  rushed  towards  us  with 
the  Afghan  welcomes.  We 
were  more  than  welcome,  said 
he,  and  his  wife  would  give  us 
tea  and  show  us  the  children. 
The  tents  were  good  ones,  the 
ordinary  camp  outfit  of  a  police 
officer,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  We  entered  the  first,  to 
find  it  an  empty  tent  save  for 
a  couple  of  small  stools  and  an 
ordinary  Indian  durrie  on  the 
ground.  Sultan  Jan  pressed 
us  to  sit  on  the  stools,  and 
said  his  wife  would  come  in 
a  minute.  A  minute  more  and 
come  she  did,  with  two  of  the 
j oiliest  roly-poly  children  im- 
aginable, one  on  each  hand. 
Susie  was  dressed  in  the  black 
calico  skirts  and  shawl  that 
make  an  Afghan  matron's 
working  costume.  She  was 
looking  happy  and  roundabout, 
and  seemed  genuinely  glad  to 
see  us,  and  immensely  proud 
of  the  two  grey  -  eyed,  fat 
children,  a  boy  and  girl,  as 
like  as  two  peas,  with  the 
healthy  olive  tan  of  the  Pow- 
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indah  babes  who  turn  somer- 
saults for  you  as  you  drive 
by,  and  call  paisa  wachawa, 
which  may  be  interpreted 
"  throw  us  a  copper."  Whether 
they  were  to  be  fair  or  dark,  or 
just  half-way,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  say.  They  showed 
neither  parentage  in  a  marked 
way,  while  Afghan  children 
are  always  fair  to  commence 

with.     Susie  chatted  to  H , 

and  had  questions  to  ask  of  the 
children's  ailments,  and  I  in- 
quired of  life  with  the  Ghilzais, 
and  how  the  world  was  treat- 
ing them.  The  frock  -  coat 
venture  had  turned  out  a  great 
success,  and  Sultan  Jan  had 
decided  to  embark  on  the 
arms  trade,  sending  his  own 
brother  to  the  coast  for  the 
rifles.  He  had  spent  on  this 
venture  not  only  the  most  of 
his  own  ready  money,  but  that 
of  several  sections  and  influen- 
tial persons  in  Birmal,  and  the 
consignment  was  to  have  been 
a  very  large  one.  But,  alas ! 
the  best  laid  plans  go  agley, 
and  when  reckoning  on  carry- 
ing out  a  harmful  trade,  even 
in  the  best  of  good  faith,  you 
have  to  reckon  with  the  British 
GoVernment  anywhere  east  of 
Suez.  The  caravan  got  safely 
down  to  the  coast,  its  camel- 
drivers  armed  to  the  teeth 
themselves.  The  money  was 
handed  over  to  the  rifle-mer- 
chants at  Muscat,  and  four 
dhows  heavily  laden  were  mak- 
ing for  the  Mekran  coast. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to 
land,  a  steam  pinnace  of 
H.M.S.  Lavender  appeared  in 
sight,  and  at  once  cleared 
for  action.  The  dhows  were 
beached,  and  at  once  attacked 
by  the  patrol.  The  expectant 


camel  -  men,  waiting  on  the 
dunes  above  the  shore,  hurried 
to  their  assistance,  and  while 
a  pretty  fight  among  the  sand- 
hills was  in  progress  the  Lav- 
ender herself  steamed  in  and 
brought  her  quick-firers  into 
play.  The  game  was  then  up, 
and  the  dhows  became  prize, 
while  the  caravan  sullenly  re- 
turned inland  to  mourn  for 
its  empty  saddle  -  bags  and 
vanished  rupees.  Sultan  Jan, 
in  addition  to  losing  his  own 
money,  had  incurred  the  deadly 
enmity  of  half  a  dozen  influ- 
ential men  in  Birmal,  whose 
money  he  had  promised  to 
double  for  them,  and  who 
could  not  believe  that  all 
had  been  on  the  square. 
It  was  to  avoid  these  same 
gentry  that  Sultan  Jan  had 
come  with  the  kirrie  down  the 
Kurram  instead  of  down  the 
Gomal  as  usual,  and  he  con- 
fessed he  was  in  some  anxiety 
lest  some  one  should  be  in 
wait  for  him  on  the  return 
journey.  Susie,  he  said,  was 
all  for  braving  it  out,  but  he 
feared  the  worst,  and  yet  was 
compelled  to  go  back  with  a 
fresh  cargo  of  frock-coats,  the 
friendly  seth  having  advanced 
the  money.  Then  he  appealed 
to  me  by  the  old  appeal  to 
look  after  his  family  if  any- 
thing happened  to  him.  Duty 
as  well  as  inclination  made  me 
give  a  hearty  promise,  and 
say  that  perhaps  the  Medical 
Mission  at  Bannu  would  be 
the  best  place  to  send  a  re- 
quest to  me  for  help,  or  else  the 
Deputy-Commissioner's  house 
at  Peshawur.  After  some 
billy-made  tea,  preferable  far 
to  the  native-made  variety, 
we  said  good-bye  to  the  party, 
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and  wished  them  all  fortune, 
returning  to  Attock  by  the 
ferry.  H—  -  told  me' of  what 
he  could  gather  of  their  life 
from  his  talk  with  Susie.  She 
had  said  that  she  got  on  with 
the  women,  that  they  were 
all  afraid  of  her,  yet  seemed 
to  like  her,  and  that  Sultan 
Jan  was  very  good  to  her, 
and  she  liked  the  rough 
nomad  life  they  lived.  She 
had  good  tents,  and  they  had 
sufficient  servants  to  be  com- 
fortable. In  fact  there  was 
nothing  to  regret  in  the  far 
harder  life  she  had  led  in 
the  Bush.  That  night  we  sat 


talking  of  the  border,  and  how 
Pennell  managed  the  tribes- 
men, and  of  his  wonderful 
old  mother,  in  her  British 
soldier's  sun  helmet,  and  her 
constant  suspicion  lest  her 
white  visitors  should  smell  of 
tobacco.  Those  were  the  days 
before  Pennell  had  married 
Dr  Sorabjie,  and  later  died 
untimely,  at  the  point  of 
duty,  in  the  middle  of  high 
achievement.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  went  our  several 
ways,  and  beyond  an  occa- 
sional remembrance,  Susie  and 
her  family  passed  out  of  my 
mind. 


III. 


A     few    months     later    the 
border     had     been     extremely 
restless.      That    firebrand,   the 
Mullah     Powindah,     had,     as 
usual,    been    pulling    out    the 
British  tail-feathers.      Govern- 
ment was  also,  as  usual,  very 
disinclined   to  have  a  military 
expedition  to  bring  the  border 
folk    to   reason.     Also,   it  was 
quite  the    worst   time  of   year 
for  moving  troops.     So  it  was 
advisable  to  pretend  that  the 
trouble  was  merely  the  young 
bloods  frolicking,  and  that  no 
doubt   the  elders   would  make 
restitution  in  due  course.    Still, 
precautions     were      necessary, 
and    the    political    officers    of 
the  border,  and  those  lost  souls 
who  form  for   the  time  being 
the    Frontier    garrisons,    were 
enjoying  the  month  of  August 
in   tents  at   the  mouth   of  the 
Tochi,    one    of    thos-e    popular 
passes    leading   from    Afghan- 
istan  to  England  vid  Waziri- 
stan.       It    was    a   foul    night. 


Hot  ?      No,   hardly  ;    it   wants 
a    better    word    than    hot    to 
describe      the     mouth      of      a 
Frontier  pass  in  August.     The 
raw    red    cliffs   have   baked  in 
the   sun   all  day,  and  are  now 
yielding  the  heat  to  the  atmos- 
phere   at    compound    interest. 
A  dust  haze  hung  around,  and 
the  river  had   given   off   some 
of  its   moisture  to  make    that 
dust  hang,  as  a  velvet  curtain 
hangs,    heavy    and    still.     The 
soldiery   lay    and    gasped,    the 
only   good   thing  in  the  world 
being  water-melons.     A  water- 
melon   in    the    Tochi,    after    a 
day    in    the    sun    and    dust,   is 
far,     oh !    far    better,    than    a 
dinner    at    the    Ritz,    for    the 
whole  world  goes  by  contrast. 
When    you    have    ridden    long 
from    border    post    to    border 
post,     and     your      horse     can 
hardly     crawl,     there      is     no 
hostel    to    compare    with    the 
officers'      mud  -  room      in     the 
Frontier  post.      There  is  then 
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110  meal  like  the  tea  and  mixed 
biscuits  out  of  a  tin,  with  an 
old  bound  volume  of  '  Maga,' 
dealing  of  tales  from  the  out- 
posts in  the  seventies,  or  how 
the  Bengal  Fusiliers  marched 
to  Delhi  and  the  like. 

However,  the  soldiery  were 
sucking  melons  for  consolation, 
all  except  a  chapao,  or  ambush, 
with  a  British  subaltern  in 
charge,  out  to  catch  one  of  the 
krcib  admis,1  who  had  fired 
into  the  camp  the  night  before 
from  his  Majesty's  turnpike 
road.  Those  who  had  not 
melons  lay  and  gasped.  A 
foul  moon  redolent  of  heat 
sneered  down  on  the  bivouac, 
and  Aldebaran  looked  like  the 
fiery  eye  of  some  devil.  Then 
a  shot ;  only  one,  and  from  our 
side.  The  camp  sat  up  and 
said,  "  Got  the  blighter  this 
time."  But  then  on  the  rest- 
less air  came  a  murmur.  There 
were  prisoners,  and  they  were 
bringing  them  along.  To  me 
as  warden  the  party  was 
brought,  as  they  were  rounded 
up  on  the  road.  The  shot  had 
been  nerves  on  the  part  of  the 
sentry.  And  this  was  what 
the  party  consisted  of.  A 
great  shaggy  Central  Asian 
camel,  with  a  female  figure  on 
top,  with  a  long  rolled  bundle 
in  her  arms  resting  across  the 
camel's  hump.  On  either  side 
of  the  camel  a  pannier,  and  in 
each  a  frightened  child.  Be- 
hind, disarmed  but  mounted, 
two  Afghans. 

It  was  Susie  Hammerslip  and 
her  twin  babies,  with  her  man's 
corpse  in  her  arms,  and  two 
clansmen  behind  her.  The 
officer  of  the  piquet  had  a 


letter  in  his  hand.  On  it  was 
written  to  "Brother  Baring 
Sahib."  Inside  was  a  strange 
mark,  and  the  words  in  badly 
written  English,  "Remember 
the  children  of  the  widow." 
That  was  how  Susie  came  back 
to  her  own  people,  her  man 
with  her. 

The  camel  knelt  outside  my 
tent,  and  Susie,  hollow-eyed 
and  silent,  climbed  down  from 
her  seat.  In  her  hand  was  a 
long-barrelled  Colt  pistol.  The 
children  were  lifted  out  in 
silence,  and  taken  to  a  spare 
tent  of  mine.  The  two  Afghans 
went  off  to  the  political  serai. 
The  story,  as  I  gathered  it  from 
the  clansmen  and  as  Susie  con- 
firmed it  next  day,  was  simple 
enough.  The  caravan  I  had 
seen  in  the  spring  had  got 
through  with  the  bales  of  frock- 
coats.  Sultan  Jan  had  effec- 
tively eluded  any  one  waiting 
for  him.  They  had  gone  up 
into  their  summer  camp  after 
disposing  of  their  wares,  and 
had  their  camels  and  their 
flocks  grazing  on  the  downs 
north  of  Ghuzui.  In  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  upland  summer 
there  had  been  no  troubles  save 
with  the  young  camels.  The 
children  rambled  through  the 
aromatic  heather  and  filled 
their  skirts  with  the  Prophet's 
flower.  There  had  been  no 
talk  of  war  or  raids,  and  even 
the  news  from  Kabul  was  un- 
eventful. One  night  a  small 
caravan,  however,  came  along, 
apparently  of  Wazirs  from 
Birmal,  and  had  craved  hos- 
pitality, which  was  of  course 
freely  offered  them.  The 
guests  had  talked  trade  and 
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politics,  aiid  dipped  deep  iuto 
the  cinnamon  stew  of  fat-tailed 
sheep,  and  slept  as  tired  men 
sleep.  In  the  morning  Sultan 
Jan  had  accompanied  them  to 
the  edge  of  his  camp,  and  his 
guests  lingered  while  their 
camels  moved  ahead.  Then 
one  had  struck  him  with  a 
knife  and  another  shot  him 
through  the  chest  simultane- 
ously and  galloped  off.  Susie 
and  a  servant  had  rushed  out 
to  find  her  husband  lying  dying 
but  able  to  speak.  lie  had 
told  her  that  the  men  had  said 
to  him,  "This  will  teach  you  to 
trade  in  rifles,"  and  then  had 
scrawled  the  note  to  me,  and 
told  her  to  come  over  the 
border  to  the  British  at  once. 
This  had  only  happened  the 
day  before  yesterday  in  the 
morning,  and  she  with  two  of 
her  husband's  relatives  had 
brought  the  children  and  his 
body  straight  through,  un- 
molested by  tribesmen.  Sul- 
tan Jan  had  evidently  feared 
that  the  vendetta  might  be 
carried  on  to  his  children,  and 
Susie  had  moved  immediately, 
with  the  help  of  his  two  rela- 
tives, bringing,  as  so  often  is 
done  in  the  East,  the  poor 
corpse  with  her. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  un- 
eventful. Next  day  Sultan 
Jan  was  buried  by  his  relatives 
and  some  Pathans  from  the 
militia  in  the  little  Muham- 
madan  cemetery,  under  a  wil- 
low-tree, by  the  shrine  of  a 
local  saint.  The  grave,  after 
the  fashion  of  Islam,  contained 
the  recess  for  the  examining 
angel  to  question  the  departed 
on  his  record  of  life.  He  had 
done  his  best  by  the  wild  girl 
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of  alien  creed  and  race,  and 
she  had  done  him  equally  well. 
In  both  accounts  it  is  without 
doubt  recorded. 

Susie  and  her  children  went 
down  to  Kohat  by  tonga  next 
day,  consigned  to  the  nuns  in 
a  quiet  convent  hi  the  Hima- 
laya, till  I  and  the  brethren 
could  make  permanent  arrange- 
ments. One  little  glimpse  I 
had  of  the  youngsters  that 
cheered  me.  Rosy,  jolly  folk 
the  two  of  them — the  girl  a 
little  frightened,  the  boy  sturdy 
and  defiant.  They  were  wait- 
ing for  the  tonga,  by  their 
small  bundle  of  possessions, 
and  their  Afghan  relatives 
were  saying  farewell.  One 
knelt  to  the  boy,  and  said, 
"  Now,  sonuie,  what  will  you 
do  for  us  who  have  rescued 
you  and  brought  you  down 
with  such  care?" 

"I  will  cut  the  throats  of 
the  lot  of  you,"  said  the  boy, 
and  the  fierce  men  of  the  hills 
laughed  approval.  An  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ! 
This  mingling  of  Briton  and 
Afghan  is  a  sturdy  blend,  and 
some  of  the  sons  of  such  min- 
gling have  already  carved  a 
mark  or  two  in  history. 

So  Susie  and  her  twins  gal- 
loped away  into  the  dust  of 
the  Frontier  road,  and  I  and 
the  troops  went  about  our 
business.  Since  then  it  has 
been  arranged  that  she  and 
her  children  shall  be  installed 
on  a  small  fruit  and  chicken 
farm  in  the  Himalaya,  and  the 
children  in  due  course  properly 
educated.  And  there  the 
tragedy  rests  for  the  time 
being. 

G.  F    MACMUNN. 
2  i 
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THE    VEHY    UKVIL. 


BY   Sill   HUGH   CL1FFOHD,    K.C.M.d. 


It  was  the  Cliiiiese  servants 
who,  ill  the  first  instance,  an- 
nouiioed  it  dogmatically  and 
uncompromisingly  as  the  Devil. 
It  was  Jack  Norris  who  added 
the  adjective  colloquially  when 
describing  the  visitation.  With 
the  detestable  bias  in  favour 
of  the  accuracy  of  white  men, 
which  renders  the  British  "im- 
ported official "  a  scandal  to 
the  West  Indian  Press,  I  have 
admitted  the  adjective,  after 
much  consideration,  in  the  title 
which  heads  this  page. 

Yet  the  Chinese  servants 
were  not  indulging  in  hyper- 
bole. They  were  stating  an 
obvious  fact  in  the  language 
of  everyday.  If  It  were  not 
a  bad  dream  It  could  only  be 
the  Devil;  and  your  Chinaman, 
unaided  by  opium,  is  little  given 
to  dreaming.  Moreover,  in  wit- 
ness to  the  faith  that  was  in 
them,  their  faces  were  blanched 
under  the  yellow  skin,  their 
eyes  had  lost  their  obliquity 
and  were  starting  circular  from 
their  sockets,  and  their  mouths 
were  opening  and  shutting 
in  the  convulsive  contortions 
which,  with  men  of  this  race, 
denote  an  extremity  of  fear. 

Bishin  Singh,  the  Sikh 
orderly,  glaring  and  mouthing 
horribly  through  the  tangle  of 
black  beard  upon  his  cheeks  and 
chin,  corroborated  the  Chinese. 
He  also  inquired  anxiously, 
"  Is  there  any  order,  Sahib  ?  " 
It  was  to  him  a  thing  unthink- 
able that  It  could  conceivably 
have  been  let  loose  upon  the 
world  in  this  fearsome  fashion 


without  the  written  permission 
of  the  Government  or  of  some 
senior  European  officer. 

Sirnpul,  Norris's  Malay  ord- 
erly, whose  belief  in  the  Powers 
of  Darkness  exceeded  his  faith 
in  any  organisation  devised  by 
white  men,  stated  his  considered 
opinion  that  It  was  without 
doubt  the  Youngest  Daughter 
of  the  Burong  Garoda.  Now 
the  Burong  Garoda,  which  is 
the  Roc  of  Sinbad,  nests,  as 
everybody  knows,  in  the  magic 
pauh  tree,  which  grows  beside 
that  chasm  of  the  under-world 
which  is  named  the  Navel  of 
the  Lake.  This  portal  of  the 
nethermost  depths  is  ordinarily 
blocked  by  the  body  of  the 
immense  crab  which  makes  of 
it  its  home;  but  when  the 
monster  quits  it  in  search  of 
its  daily  meat,  the  waters  of 
ocean  pour  down  into  it,  thus 
causing  the  tide  to  recede. 
This,  of  course,  throughout  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  is  part 
of  the  common  knowledge  of 
mankind  ;  so  in  addressing 
Norris  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Simpul  to  enter  into  ex 
planatious.  This  was  as  well, 
for  no  time,  he  urged,  was  to  be 
lost.  The  Youngest  Daughter 
having  strayed  so  far  from  the 
maternal  nest,  the  Mother  Bird 
might  be  expected  any  moment 
to  follow  in  order  to  retrieve 
and  avenge  her  offspring ;  and 
then,  literally,  there  would  be 
the  devil  to  pay. 

"Haste,  Tuan,"  he  cried. 
"  With  the  Youngest  Daughter 
we  may  perhaps  cope,  but 
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wheu  She  arrives,  there  will 
be  nothing  for  it  but  to  make 
ready  our  shrouds.  Already  I 
hear  the  earth  of  many  graves 
shouting  to  the  coffin-planks." 
In  a  word,  though  Simpul 
was  more  detailed  aud  circum- 
stantial, his  opinion  differed 
from  that  of  his  fellows  only 
in  that  he  knew  the  particular 
breed  of  devil  by  whom  they 
were  assailed,  and  declared  it 
to  belong  to  a  peculiarly  de- 
vastating caste. 

Norris  was  in  North  Borneo, 
travelling  on  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  some  business  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  youngster 
named  Baring.  They  had  been 
tramping  all  day  through  those 
dismal  coast  forests,  inter- 
spersed with  stretches  of  rank 
grass  country  where  the  red 
soil  shows  like  raw  flesh  through 
a  worn-out  garment  of  green  ; 
and  just  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  an  indescribable  glory 
of  gold  and  crimson  behind  the 
towering  bulk  of  Kinabalu, 
they  had  reached  their  present 
camping-place. 

It  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
deserted  shanties,  built  of  rude 
uprights,  walled  with  sodden 
palm  leaves,  and  roofed  with 
thick,  touzled  mats  of  thatch, 
supported  on  substantial,  un- 
trimmed  beams.  Norris  had 
appropriated  one  of  the  huts 
for  the  use  of  Baring  and  him- 
self. The  other  was  being 
used  as  a  kitchen.  The  Murut 
bearers  were  camped  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  down  wind. 
This  is  a  necessary  precaution, 
as  these  people  delight  greatly 
in  meat  which  has  liquefied 
through  putrefaction.  The 


Chinese  servants  —  the  cook 
and  two  body-boys,  the  Sikh, 
and  the  Malay  orderly — would 
later  in  the  evening  creep  into 
the  second  hut,  and  sleep  there 
in  a  glorious  "fug";  but  for 
the  moment  it  was  a  cook  - 
house,  not  a  dormitory. 

Norris  and  Baring,  after  a 
heart  -  breaking  attempt  to 
cleanse  the  sweat  of  travel  by 
a  wallow  in  a  mud-hole,  had 
got  into  their  sleeping  suits, 
and  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  As  the  soup  was 
served  a  languid  gust  of  wind 
shook  the  hut,  and  a  shower 
of  particles  of  dry  thatch  and 
insects  was  precipitated  from 
above  into  their  soup.  Looking 
upward,  by  the  light  of  the 
stinking  hurricane  -  lamp,  the 
outlines  of  the  uneven  rafters 
could  be  dimly  seen. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
servants  erupted  from  the  other 
hut,  and  in  chorus  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Devil. 

"What  like  of  devil  is  it?" 
inquired  Norris;  but  the  natives 
of  three  races  were  all  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  paralyses 
the  descriptive  faculties.  Norris 
could  make  nothing  of  their 
disjointed  ejaculations. 

"Let's  go  and  see,"  said 
Baring. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  asked  Norris. 

"It  is  in  the  kitchen.  It 
hath  invaded  the  kitchen  !  It 
hath  driven  us  forth  and  hath 
possessed  itself  of  the  kitchen ! " 

On  this  point  the  chorus 
was  unanimous. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  left  my 
rifle  behind,"  said  Norris ;  "  but 
any  way  I'm  not  going  to  in- 
terview any  devil  without  my 
scattergun.  Here,  Simpul,  and 
you,  Bishin  Singh,  lend  a  hand." 
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The  gun-case  was  unlocked 
and  unstrapped,  and  the  fowl- 
ing-piece fitted  together  in  a 
twinkling.  Norris  rammed  a 
couple  of  No.  5  cartridges  into 
the  breach,  handed  half-a-dozen. 
more  to  Simpul,  arid  strode 
towards  the  back  door  of  the 
hut.  Baring,  Bishin  Singh, 
and  Simpul  followed  at  his 
heels.  The  Chinese  grouped 
themselves  close  to  the  main 
exit — the  door  farthest  away 
from  the  haunted  kitchen — and 
stood  there,  huddling  together 
and  exchanging  trembling 
monosyllables,  while  all  their 
limbs  were  braced  for  {light. 
It  is  the  shameless  and  un- 
blushing prudence  of  the 
Chinese  which,  through  the 
ages,  has  made  that  people  the 
successful  business  organisation 
which  it  collectively  is. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  as 
N"orris  stepped  out  of  the  mess- 
hut  he  could  see  the  fretted 
line  of  the  tree-tops — for  the 
place  was  shut  in  closely  by 
jungle  on  every  side — like  a 
dim  irregular  shadow  against 
the  misty  sky.  The  door  lead- 
ing into  the  kitchen  was  just 
discernible,  framed  in  jagged 
thatch,  the  interior  lighted  only 
by  a  single  caudle  melted  on  to 
the  mud  cooking  -  place.  As 
Norris  approached  the  door  and 
craned  his  neck  forward  into 
the  gloom  beyond,  seeking  to 
obtain  a  better  view  of  the 
interior,  there  sounded  a  mighty 
creaking  of  the  roof-beams,  and 
something  swung  out  of  the 
darkness  overhead,  upset  and 
extinguished  the  candle,  and 
struck  Jack  a  heavy,  dull  blow 
upon  his  outstretched  chin. 

He  staggered  back,  his  head 
singing  with  that  curious, 


shattering  sensation  which 
only  a  blow  well-placed,  and 
driven  upward  to  strike  the 
angle  of  the  chin,  can  inflict; 
but  even  at  that  moment  he 
was  aware  of  something  hor- 
rible and  disgusting  in  the 
momentary  contact  of  his 
ilesh  with  the  thing  that  had 
assailed  him.  His  chin,  too,  was 
wet  with  a  thick,  ouzing  saliva. 

He  pulled  himself  together 
quickly,  and  shouted  to  Bishin 
Singh,  who  was  the  tallest  of 
his  companions,  to  take  the 
lamp  and  hold  it  aloft. 

The  greasy,  smoke-dimmed 
flame  of  the  swaying  hnrricane- 
lamp  cut  a  wedge  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  as  Norris  peered 
into  the  hut  the  rafters 
groaned  again,  and  into  the 
patch  of  uncertain  light  there 
swung  suddenly  a  Face. 

It  hung  there,  poised  in 
mid  -  air,  suspended  and  de- 
tached, distinctly  seen  even  in 
the  wavering  lamp -light,  —  a 
monstrous  thing,  with  fixed 
features  that  glared  and 
grinned  horribly,  set  in  a 
head  that  writhed  this  way 
and  that  as  though  supported 
by  a  supple  yet  invisible  neck, 
and  cast  a  black  and  impos- 
sible shadow  behind  it.  Its 
protruding  eyes  were  glassy, 
and  eloquent  of  a  dull  despair. 
Its  gums  were  drawn  back 
into  a  rigid  snarl.  Its  white 
fangs  were  locked  together, 
as  though  held  in  a  vice.  Its 
skin  was  rough  and  mottled, 
like  wet  fur  ;  and  it  was  damp 
and  slimy,  as  though  it  sweated 
oil.  It  was  no  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  small  dog ;  and 
though  its  features  were  im- 
mobile, it  rose  and  fell  and 
dipped  this  way  and  that  to 
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angles  of  unimaginable  dis- 
location. It  wore  a  close-fit- 
ting black  cap,  which  framed 
its  features  and  met  under  the 
chin  like  an  elastic  cowl. 

-  The  lantern  fell  from  Bishin 
Singh's  grip,  and  Norris,  in- 
voluntarily leaping  backward, 
barged  into  him.  The  light 
went  out,  and  Norris  only  had 
enough  of  presence  of  mind 
left  in  him  to  snatch  the  lan- 
tern up,  ere  he  followed  the 
rest  of  his  party  helter-skelter 
into  the  mess  -  hut.  At  the 
sound  of  their  approach  the  knot 
of  prudent  Chinese  broke  and 
fled,  carrying  clamour  and  dis- 
may to  the  frowsy  Murut  camp. 

The  lamp  was  relighted  by 
fingers  that  trembled,  and 
Norris  found  himself  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  while 
his  other  hand  gripped  his 
fowling-piece. 

"What  was  it?  What  in 
Heaven's  name  was  it  ? " 
panted  Baring. 

"Said  I  not  truly  that  it 
was  the  Devil,  Sahib?"  ex- 
claimed Bishin  Singh. 

"Her  littlest,  youngest 
Daughter,"  whispered  Simpul. 
"And  presently  She  —  She, 
too, — will  come." 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is," 
said  Norris  hoarsely,  "  but  I'm 
going  to  shoot  it,  if  only  to 
put  it  out  of  its  pain.  Did  you 
see  what  awful  pain  it  is  in  ?  " 

Quivering  with  horror,  and 
moving  reluctantly,  like  men 
going  to  their  death,  the  little 
party  grouped  themselves  be- 
hind Norris  and  again  ap- 
proached the  kitchen  door. 
This  time  it  was  Baring  who 
held  the  lantern  aloft  to  en- 
able Norris  to  see  to  shoot. 

Norris  stood  in  the  doorway, 


with  his  gun  held  ready,  and 
his  finger  on  the  trigger;  but 
for  a  space  nothing  was  heard 
or  seen.  The  suspense  of  that 
waiting  tried  white  men  and 
brown  alike.  Jack  could  hear 
his  own  heart  flogging,  and 
the  heavy  breathing  of  his 
companions. 

Again  the  rafters  creaked, 
and  again  the  face  swung 
forward,  and  for  a  moment 
was  poised  within  the  range 
of  the  lantern-light ;  but  this 
time  Norris  was  ready  for  it. 
He  pulled  off  both  triggers 
at  once,  and  the  hut  was 
filled  with  slow  clouds  of 
smoke.  A  creaking  noise 
came  from  the  unseen  rafters 
overhead,  followed  presently  by 
the  sound  of  a  dull,  leathery 
flop  upon  the  earth  floor  within. 

Norris  seized  the  lantern 
from  Baring,  and  peered  cau- 
tiously through  the  fog. 
What  he  saw  was  a  large 
python,  lying  dead  and  un- 
coiled upon  the  ground.  It 
had  been  sleeping  in  the 
rafters,  and  at  the  moment 
of  its  death  it  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasant  task 
of  swallowing  a  cat.  So 
nearly  had  it  succeeded  that 
only  the  face  of  its  prey  re- 
mained visible,  tightly  framed 
in  the  snake's  elastic  jaws. 

"  Nothing  to  be  worried 
about, — a  python  with  a  bad 
stomach-ache, — all  quite  simple 
and  natural,"  said  Norris, 
"  now  we  know.  But  a  minute 
ago  .  .  .  well  ...  it  was 
the  very  devil." 

His  forehead  was  still  wet 
and  his  hands  were  trembling ; 
yet  Jack  Norris  is  generally 
accounted  to  have  as  much 
nerve  as  his  neighbours. 
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LORD      HARDWICKE. 


"HARRY,  what  luck  the 
Chancellor  has !  .  .  .  People 
talk  of  fortune's  wheel  that  is 
always  rolling  ;  troth,  my  Lord 
Hard  \vicke  has  overtaken  her 
wheel  and  rolled  along  with 
it."1  Horace  Walpole  might 
have  modified  his  opinion  had 
he  been  able  to  forecast  the 
biographical  destiny  of  his  bete 
noire.  Harris's  "Life,"  which 
appeared  in  1847;  is,  all  things 
considered,  a  stupid  and  weari- 
some performance.  Mr  Yorke 
in  his  three  solid  volumes 2 
has  fairly  outdone  Harris  in 
tediousness  and  prolixity.  He 
has  achieved  what  seemed  im- 
possible, and  has  done  his  best 
to  throw  away  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime. 

The  industry  which  he  has 
brought  to  his  task  de- 
serves, indeed,  high  praise.  He 
has  ransacked  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  Hardwicke  and 
the  Newcastle  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  brought 
to  light  not  a  few  gems  of  the 
purest  water.  Though  it  can- 
not be  said  to  supersede  Harris, 
the  work  is  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  Mr  Yorke's  an- 
notation, though  cumbrous,  is 
perhaps  not  more  copious  than 
the  occasion  warrants.  Serious 
blunders  are  infrequent.  We 
do  not  quite  understand  why 


Charles  Townshend  should  be 
singled  out  as  "corrupt."3 
Flippant,  irresponsible  —  and 
these  to  a  high  degree  of 
culpability — by  all  means,  but 
not,  we  should  have  thought, 
corrupt.  To  describe  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  communion, 
however,  as  "  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Scotland"4  is  un- 
questionably a  grave  solecism, 
for  which  it  is  no  justification 
to  plead  that  in  1746  Colonel 
Yorke  alluded  to  its  chapels 
as  "the  Church  of  England 
meeting-houses."5  It  is  per- 
haps of  more  consequence  that 
the  style  of  the  work  is  slip- 
shod and  flat.  The  grammar, 
too,  is  sadly  to  seek. 

"The  same  year,  on  June  15,  the 
Chancellor  attended  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  receive  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  replied  to  the  com- 
pliment in  a  speech  composed,  as 
his  son  John  relates,  '  while  Dup- 
plin  held  him  in  discourse,'  and 
which  gave  universal  pleasure,  and 
was  followed  in  the  procession  by 
his  three  sons,  masters  of  arts."6 

The  sentence  defies  construc- 
tion. A  long  chapter  which  re- 
views Lord  Hardwicke's  work 
as  a  judge  positively  bristles 
with  "  and  who's  "  and  "  and 
winches."  In  other  respects  it 
is  probably  the  poorest  in  the 
book :  too  elementary  for  the 
trained  lawyer,  too  technical 
for  the  untrained  layman. 


1  Horace  Walpole  to  Conway  (1740),  Letters,  ed.  Cunningham,  1891,  i.  53. 

2  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Philip  Yorke,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  by  Philip 
C.  Yorke,  M.A.  Oxon.      3  vols.     Cambridge  University  Press,  1913. 

3  II.  61  ;  iii.  266.  4  I.  600. 

5  Writing  to  his  brother  Philip  from  Aberdeen,  i.  512.  °  II.  139. 
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The  sketch  of  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor, 
which  contains  nothing  new, 
might  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  author  seems  to  move  un- 
easily in  an  unfamiliar  medium. 
Now  and  then  he  startles  us 
by  some  such  amazing  state- 
ment as  that  Roman  Law  is 
"essentially  a  system  invented 
and  imposed  by  authority,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  individual 
was  completely  merged  in  the 
state,  and  the  rights  of  the 
former,  so  carefully  safe- 
guarded by  the  English  law, 
ignored."1  What,  then,  does 
Mr  Yorke  take  to  be  implied 
in  the  proud  boast,  Civis 
Romanus  sum,  unless  it  be  an 
assertion  of  certain  individual 
rights  and  liberties  ?  It  may 
be  added  that  the  monotonous 
commonplace  of  the  chapter  is 
preferable  to  the  spasms  of 
turgid  eloquence  with  which  it 
is  diversified. 

But  the  damning  fault  of  the 
work  is  the  author's  attitude  to 
his  hero.  Much  may  be  for- 
given to  the  piety  of  a  collateral 
descendant,  but  Mr  Yorke's 
idolatry  exceeds  the  utmost 
bounds  of  reasonable  indul- 
gence. He  wallows  in  pane- 
gyric. In  his  eyes  Hardwicke 
can  do  no  wrong.  If  he  is 
withstanding  the  civium  ardor 
prava  jubentium  and  driving 
through  his  Marriage  Bill,  he 
is  right.  If  he  is  truckling  to 
it  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election  and  jettisoning  the 
Jew  Bill,  he  is  right  also.  Any 
one  who  dares  to  oppose  or 
criticise  the  Chancellor  is  a 
fool  or  a  rogue ;  and  we  are 


gravely  informed  that  his 
character  "  was  infinitely 
above  the  capacity  of  such 
persons  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
to  comprehend."  2  Such  per- 
sons as  Lord  Chesterfield, 
quotha !  Marry  come  up ! 
This  habit  of  mind  deprives 
Mr  Yorke's  judgments  of  any 
value.  He  has  no  sense  of 
proportion.  He  has  no  sense 
of  humour ;  and  we  catch  our- 
selves sighing  for  a  touch  even 
of  the  elephantine  jocularity  of 
Harris.  He  has  thought  proper 
to  place  upon  his  title-page,  in 
addition  to  a  well-worn  tag 
from  "Cooper's  Hill,"  a  famil- 
iar text  from  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah.3  Now  Lord  Hardwicke 
was,  no  question,  a  very  great 
man,  and  a  very  great  judge. 
But  that  scarcely  justifies  the 
taste  of  a  biographer  who  de- 
liberately applies  to  him  the 
language  of  scripture,  with  all 
its  solemn  associations,  and 
likens  him  to  an  hiding-place 
from  the  wind  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest,  to  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  Seldom  has  such 
generous  material  as  these  vol- 
umes provide  been  so  ineptly 
handled. 

Philip  Yorke  was  the  son  of 
an  attorney  in  Dover,  and  was 
born  there  in  1690.  His  father 
appears  to  have  come  of  a  res- 
pectable Wiltshire  stock,  and  on 
his  mother's  side  he  was  related 
to  Edward  Gibbon.  The  future 
Chancellor  was  educated  at  a 
well-known  dissenting  seminary 
in  Bethnal  Green,  whence  he 
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passed  to  a  desk  in  the  office 
of  Mr  Salkeld,  a  solicitor,  and 
brother  of  the  serjeant-at-law 
of  that  name.  (Mr  Yorke,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  ignore  Cook- 
sey's  story  about  Hardwicke 
running  Mrs  Salkeld's  errands.) 
There  was  thus  nothing  speci- 
ally worthy  of  note  in  his 
upbringing,  nor  did  he  even 
earn  the  distinction — so  easy 
of  attainment,  yet  so  rarely 
attained  —  of  not  correspond- 
ing with  Dr  Samuel  Clarke. 
Campbell  asserts  that,  in  after 
life,  for  fear  of  a  false  quantity, 
Hardwicke  "  ventured  with 
fear  and  trembling  on  a  Latin 
quotation." l  Lord  Campbell 
may  have  been  too  willing  to 
attribute  to  an  illustrious  pre- 
decessor a  notorious  failing  of 
his  own,  and  Hardwicke's  epi- 
gram on  his  wife's  death,  com- 
posed during  a  journey  from 
Wimpole  to  London,  seems 
a  tolerable  enough  piece  of 
Latinity.2  Yet  Campbell's 
statement  is  to  some  extent 
corroborated  by  what  Shel- 
burne  tells  us  of  the  antipathy 
cherished  towards  the  Chan- 
cellor by  the  incomparable 
Granville.  The  latter  <'  got  the 
secret  of  cowing  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, whose  pretensions  to 
classical  learning  gave  Lord 
Granville,  who  really  was  a 
very  fine  classical  scholar,  a 
great  opportunity.  .  .  .  What- 
ever way  he  got  the  key,  he 
used  it  on  all  occasions  un- 
mercifully." 3 

In  1715  Yorke  was  called  to 
the  Bar — "the  most  independ- 


ent and  the  most  advantageous 
profession  in  England  "  4  — 
where  "  his  progress  was  more 
rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
debutant  in  the  annals  of  our 
profession"5  The  dates  speak 
for  themselves :  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in  1720,  Attorney  in  1724, 
Chief  -  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  1733,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  1737.  He  occupied 
the  woolsack  for  nineteen 
years  eight  months  and  six- 
teen days,  quitting  it  only 
when  Newcastle  resigned  office 
in  1756.  On  the  Duke's  return 
to  power  in  the  following  year 
Hardwicke  declined  to  resume 
the  seals,  but  he  attended  the 
Cabinet  Council  until  New- 
castle's retirement  in  1762, 
after  which  he  was  no  longer 
summoned.  An  earldom  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  in 
1754,  and  ten  years  later  he 
died,  worth,  according  to  one 
estimate,  about  a  million  of 
money. 

Throughout  his  life  Yorke 
was  a  moderate  but  decided 
Whig.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  almost  prepared  to  accept 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  "It  is 
with  very  great  difficulty,"  he 
writes  in  1712,  "  that  I  can  be 
brought  to  entertain  a  preju- 
dice against  anything  that 
bears  the  name  of  so  desirable 
a  blessing  as  peace.  I  am 
sensible  it  is  what  the  nation 
wants  and  wishes  for."  6  Simi- 
larly, while  he  disapproved  of 
the  Act  against  Occasional 
Conformity,  he  held  that  the 
Legislature  was  justified  in  im- 


1  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Campbell"),  v.  4. 

2  II.  581.  3  Fitzmaurice's  Shelburne,  2nd  ed.,  i.  66. 

4  Hardwicke  to  Charles  Yorke,  iii.  416.          5  Campbell,  v.  11.          fi  I.  59. 
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posing  what  test  it  pleased  as 
a  qualification  for  holding  any 
office  or  place  of  trust.  "No 
subject  can  be  a  magistrate  by 
birthright." l  This  is  good 
sense,  and  quite  in  accordance 
with  Whig  practice,  if  not 
with  Whig  theory.  Never- 
theless was  Hardwicke  a 
strong  party  man — a  hater 
of  Tories,  a  still  more  vehement 
hater  of  heterodox  Whigs. 
After  Walpole's  fall  in  1742 
he  was  "strong  against  taking 
in  any  Tories,  owning  no  more 
than  that  some  of  them  per- 
haps were  not  for  the  Pre- 
tender, or  at  least  did  not 
know  they  were  for  him."! 
To  identify  the  Tories  with  the 
Jacobites  was  a  card  which 
never  failed  their  opponents  in 
the  political  game  as  played 
under  the  first  two  Georges. 
He  had  so  far  relented  by  the 
end  of  1744  as  to  recommend 
that  a  few  insignificant  honours 
and  employments  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  Tories,  with- 
out letting  them  into  places  of 
power  at  Court  or  influence  in 
the  country.  If  the  old  Whigs 
grumbled  they  must  be  made  to 
realise  that  the  room  made  for 
the  Tories  "  is  carved  and 
allotted  out  of  the  places  and 
employments  of  the  new  part 
of  the  Court " — i.e.,  of  Gran- 
ville's  faction,  and  that  the 
only  alternative  was  that  con- 
tained in  Granville's  "  un- 
limited and  repeated  offer" 
that  "  the  Broad  Bottom 
should  be  taken  in  without 


exception  or  reserve."3  His 
"Reflexions"  on  the  posture  of 
affairs  at  this  conjuncture  are 
a  characteristic  example  of  his 
prudence  and  sagacity.  His 
main  ideal  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  —  the 
maintenance  of  Government  by 
the  Great  Houses.  No  fumes 
from  the  democratic  furnace 
ever  tainted  that  cool  and 
penetrating  intellect.  When 
vacancies  in  the  Ministry  have 
to  be  filled  up  in  1750,  he 
counsels  that  persons  of  weight 
and  influence  in  the  nation 
ought  to  be  looked  out.  "  Little 
people,  how  much  soever  liked 
at  Court,  will  not  answer  this 
end  nor  bring  any  reinforce- 
ment."4 Specific  evils,  such 
as  a  mistake  in  the  Calendar 
or  gross  abuses  in  the  marriage 
laws,  may  legitimately  be  re- 
moved by  specific  legislation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  he  opines 
—  in  language  which  both 
parties  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing5  —  that  "'tis  the 
great  advantage  and  happiness 
of  us  of  this  nation  to  live 
under  a  Government  the  best 
constituted  of  any  in  the  world 
— administered  over  us  and 
secured  to  us  by  the  best  body 
of  laws  that  human  wisdom 
can  frame."  And  thus  Hard- 
wicke, "  without  being  a  '  pre- 
rogative lawyer,'  stood  up  for 
the  just  powers  of  the  Crown, 
and,  without  being  a  '  patriot,' 
was  a  steady  defender  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people."6 


i  I.  61.  2  I.  279  ».  3  I.  375.  4  II.  100. 

5  See,  as  regards  the  Tories,   Simon,  Lord  Harconrt's  charges   to  the   grand 
jury  of  Bucks  at  Quarter  Sessions. — Campbell,  iv.  448. 
«  Campbell,  v.  23. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that,  so 
constituted  and  holding  such 
views,  Yorke  should  have  allied 
himself  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. It  was  the  Newcastle 
influence  which  brought  him 
into  Parliament,  first,  in  1719, 
for  the  borough  of  Lewes, 
and  afterwards  for  the  neigh- 
bouring borough  of  Seaford.1 
The  engagement,  then  firmly 
cemented,  was  never  dissolved. 
It  was  Hardwicke  with  whom, 
as  he  avowed  to  Pitt,2  the  Duke 
did  everything,  and  without 
whom  he  did  nothing.  It  was 
Hardwicke  upon  whom  he  be- 
came accustomed  to  rely,  and 
into  whose  long-suffering  ear 
he  poured  his  woes,  his  griev- 
ances, and  not  seldom  his  re- 
proaches. The  patience  of  his 
"  dear,  dear  friend  "  was  sorely 
enough  tried  at  times,  but  it 
proved  equal  to  the  ordeal. 
Any  estrangement  between  the 
couple  was  temporary  and  of 
short  duration.  "  Without  you 
we  are  nothing,"  wrote  New- 
castle to  Hardwicke  in  1736. 3 
And  in  1762,  after  demitting 
office,  he  assured  him  that  their 
"long,  very  long,  and  uninter- 
rupted friendship"  had  been 
"  the  glory  and  comfort  of  his 
life."4  Unstable  and  incon- 


sistent in  all  else,  on  this  point 
Newcastle  remained  stedfast. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Duke's  regard  for  the  Chancel- 
lor was  deep-rooted  and  sincere. 
It  is  less  easy  to  believe  that 
it  was  cordially  reciprocated. 
Yet  their  correspondence  seems 
to  justify  the  inference  that 
the  attachment  was  mutual, 
and  rested  upon  a  basis  of  affec- 
tion as  well  as  of  self-interest.5 
It  is  a  high  tribute  to 
Hardwicke's  peculiar  gifts 
that  he  should  have  been  in 
great  request  as  a  negotiator 
or  intermediary.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  Walpole  regime 
he  was  employed  to  act  in 
that  capacity  between  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
though  without  success.  After 
Walpole's  downfall  and  Wil- 
mington's death,  when  the 
Pelhams  desired  to  put  press- 
ure on  the  King,  it  was  Hard- 
wicke who  was  chosen  to  "  bell 
the  cat,"  and  to  persuade  his 
Majesty,  if  we  may  borrow  an 
old-fashioned  metaphor,  to  be- 
stow his  heart  where  he  had 
already  bestowed  his  hand.  Of 
all  the  rivals  whom  the  Pel- 
hams  had  reason  to  dread, 
John,  Lord  Carteret,  then  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  was 


1  Harris  (i.    199)    prints  an    interesting  letter    (1727)    in  which   the   Duke, 
probably  the  cleverest  hand  in  England  at  electioneering,  implores   Sir  Philip 
to  pay  his  constituents  a  visit.      "  For  tho'  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  oppo- 
sition, at  least  at  present,  should  the  people  think  themselves  slighted  by  yr. 
absence,  nobody  can  tell  what  consequence  it  might  have."     On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  made  by  the  patron  an  express  condition  of  Lord  Palmerston's  return 
for  Newtown,   I.W. ,   that  he    should   never  set   foot  in  the  constituency  even 
at  elections. — Bulwer's  Life  of  Palmerston,  i.  23. 

2  Campbell,  v.  137  n.  3  I.  144.  4  III.   395. 

5  "  The  best  thing  that  can  be  remembered  of  the  Chancellor  is  his  fidelity 
to  his  patron  :  for  let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  betray  whom  he  would,  the 
Chancellor  always  stuck  to  him  in  his  perfidy,  and  was  only  not  false  to  the 
falsest  of  mankind."  —  H.  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II.,  1822,  i.  140. 
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by  far  the  most  formidable.    It 
would  be  a  grotesque  libel  to 
assert  that  his  head  contained 
"  mair    brandy    than    brains," 
but  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  affirm  that,  with  a  little  less 
burgundy    and    a    little    more 
ballast    on     board,    he    would 
have      outstripped      all     com- 
petitors and  reached  the  haven 
of      supremacy      in      triumph. 
Thanks    to    his  strong    Hano- 
verian policy,   he  was  persona 
gratixsima     with      the     King, 
and  he  had  behind  him   Lord 
Bath,  who  had  justly  forfeited 
all  Parliamentary  influence  by 
refusing  office  and  by  accepting 
a  peerage,  but  had  lost  none  of 
his  genius  for  making  mischief. 
To  this  pair  the  King  was  well 
disposed   to  lend  a  favourable 
ear,  and  by  the  atitumn  of  1744 
it    had    become   plain    to    the 
Pelhams  and  their  allies    that 
Carteret,  now  Earl    of    Gran- 
ville,  must  be  got  rid   of,   and 
Pitt,   if  possible,   brought  into 
administration.     The  two  Pel- 
hams  and  Hardwicke  resolved 
"to  put  things  if  possible   on 
a    better   footing    against    an- 
other   year,"    and    Hardwicke 
undertook    the   task    of    draft- 
ing, for  circulation  among  the 
Cabinet   and  Tiltimate  submis- 
sion to   the    King,    "a    strong 
and     clear     representation    in 
writing    on    the    state    of    his 
affairs,  which  might  afterwards 
be  enforced  in  private  audiences, 
and  the  finishing  stroke  put  to 
it   by    convincing   him    of   the 
necessity  he  lay  under  ...  of 
parting     with      his     favourite 
servant."1      The    Chancellor's 
paper  fulfilled  its  purpose,  for, 


after  a  futile  attempt  to  rally 
the  Tories  and  the  recalcitrant 
Whigs  to  his  standard,  Granville 
resigned  on  24th  November. 

No    signs    of    improvement, 
however,    were    perceptible    in 
the    King's   demeanour    to    his 
servants.     He    d — d    Mr   Pel- 
ham    with    great     heartiness  : 
words  like  incapacity  and  piti- 
ful fellows  ftew  about  the  Closet. 
The    crisis,    averted    in   April 
1745,    arrived    early   in    1746. 
On  6th  February  Lord  Bath, 
who,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
out    of   place,   coolly    informed 
Granville's   successor  in  office, 
Lord  Harrington,  that  he  had 
advised  the  King  to  negative 
the    appointment   of    Mr   Pitt 
and  to  pursue  proper  measures 
on    the    Continent.       To    this 
Lord  Harrington  made  the  ad- 
mirable and  unanswerable    re- 
tort,  that    "  they  who   dictate 
in  private  should  be  employed 
in  public  "  ;  and,  on  the  10th, 
Ministers  resigned,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  postponing  his  resigna- 
tion for  a  few  days,  till  the  end 
of  Hilary  term,     Bath  was  at 
once   appointed  First  Lord   of 
the    Treasury,    and    Granville 
Secretary  of  State.     But  their 
period  of  office  lasted  for  barely 
forty-eight  hours.     On  the  12th 
the   King   sent  to  Mr  Pelham 
desiring  the  return  to  office  of 
his  old  Ministers.     In  reply  he 
was  presented  with  an  ultima- 
tum, demanding  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  employment,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  King's  confi- 
dence and  countenance  "  from 
those  persons  who  of  late  have, 
behind   the  curtain,  suggested 
private  counsels  with  the  view 
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of   creating    difficulties   to   his 
servants,  who  are  responsible  for 
everything,  whilst  those  persons 
are  responsible  for  nothing."1 
The  King  gave  way;  the  terms 
were  agreed  to ;  his  former  serv- 
ants were  duly  reinstated  ;  and 
Pitt  was  given   first   the   vice- 
Treasurership    of   Ireland    and 
soon  afterwards  the  Pay  Office. 
So    ended    an    episode,    the 
constitutional    significance     of 
which    need    not    be  laboured. 
"  The  public  voice  of  the  Court, 
city,     and    country    united  "  2 
had  proved  too  strong  for  the 
King.       He    had     been     com- 
pelled to  recognise,  in  the  first 
place,   that    he    was  powerless 
to  keep  in  office  the  Ministers 
he    preferred    merely    because 
ho  preferred  them,  and,  in  the 
second    place,    that    he    must 
cease   to  thwart  and    counter- 
plot against  his  Ministers   be- 
hind their  backs.     The  reports 
of  the    conversations  in  which 
Hardwicke      endeavoured      to 
insinuate    in    the    closet    this 
strange  constitutional  doctrine 
of    "King    and    no    King,"    as 
Shelburne  called  it,  are  extra- 
ordinarily interesting    and  in- 
structive.    No  one  was  better 
qualified  than  he    to    gild    the 
pill    and  make  it  palatable  to 
his  master.     That  it  was  swal- 
lowed   is    certain;    whether   it 
was  digested  is  another  matter. 
Ministers    were    doubtless    ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  brought 
against  them  by  Granville,  of 
"deserting  the  King  by  troops 
in   a  dangerous   crisis  "  ;  3  and 
Hardwicke  himself  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  his  eldest  son, 


to  have  regretted  "  in  his  cooler 
hours"  the  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  of  his  colleagues 
to  which  he  was  a  party.4  But 
meanwhile  the  lesson  had  been 
learned,  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  state  of  submission  to  which 
the  King  had  been  reduced 
will  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  on  Mr  Pelham's 
death  in  1754,  he  laid  before 
the  Cabinet  Council,  j>Zws  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  their 
approval,  the  arrangements  he 
proposed  to  make  for  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  ministry.5 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the 
attentive  reader  that,  at  the 
date  when  the  incident  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking 
occurred,  this  island  was  still 
in  the  throes  of  civil  war.  The 
"  young  brat,"  who  has  been 
the  hero  of  so  much  romance 
and  song,  had  landed  in  the 
West  Highlands  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  August,  and, 
although  he  and  his  followers 
had  recrossed  the  Border  after 
their  astonishing  raid  into 
England,  two  months  had  yet 
to  elapse  before  Culloden. 
Among  the  pages  in  this  work 
best  worth  reading  are  those 
which  trace  the  course  of  that 
"execrable  and  unnatural  re- 
bellion."6 Especially  attrac- 
tive are  the  letters  written 
from  the  scene  of  action  by 
Colonel  Joseph  Yorke,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland home  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  took  part  in  all  the 
operations  of  his  army  sub- 
sequent to  the  retreat  from 
Derby.  The  Yorke  family  never 
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made  light  of  the  Jacobite 
rising,  and  father  and  son  alike 
were  determined  that  "  the 
thing  must  be  put  an  end  to 
so  effectually  now  that  it  will 
never  be  able  to  break  out 
again."1  It'  England  had  shown 
little  zeal  in  repressing  the 
insurrection,  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a 
large  part  of  Scotland  was 
secretly  disaffected.  "  The 
presbyterian  ministers,"  writes 
the  Colonel  to  his  elder  brother 
Philip  on  13th  February  1746, 
"  are  the  only  people  we  can 
trust,  and  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  one  small  part  of  the  country, 
I  mean  the  County  of  Athole, 
the  minister,  one  Ferguson  of 
Loggeritte  (M'C),  told  me  that, 
if  you  were  to  hang  throughout 
all  that  country  indiscriminat- 
ingly,  you  would  not  hang  three 
people  wrongfully."2  The 
alarm  which  the  rising  had 
occasioned  to  all  good  Whigs 
may  be  gauged  by  the  violence 
of  the  following  outburst  on 
the  capture  of  Murray  of 
Broughton  : — 

"  He  is  a  great  prize,  and,  if  made 
to  squeak,  is  more  able  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  Rebellion  than 
anybody.  I  hear  he  pretends 
stupidity,  and  declares  that,  as  he 
knows  the  worst  of  his  fate,  he 
won't  make  discoveries.  I  must 
confess  in  cases  like  these,  where 
whole  communities  are  the  sufferers, 
I  wish  the  rack  were  applied." 3 

Thus  again  Joseph  to  Philip, 
who  for  his  part  had  not 
been  backward  in  desiring  to 
have  "  the  prisons  exonerated 
of  the  vast  numbers  they  con- 
tain," and  the  executions  got 


over     "  before     this     spirit    of 
resentment  cools."4 

The  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  soldiers  during  the 
campaign  had  been  greatly 
fortified  by  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  "  who  is 
justly  their  darling,  for  they  see 
lie  does  whatever  the  meanest 
of  them  does,  and  goes  through 
as  much  fatigue."5  Yet  in 
small  matters  as  well  as  great 
that  illustrious  Captain  was 
doomed  to  be  the  victim  of 
calumny.  The  "silliest  stories" 
were  circulated  about  him  in 
London : — 

"That  he  goes  to  bull- baitings 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  the  scandal 
of  grave  people  ;  that  his  aide-de- 
camps sat  up  drinking  one  Satur- 
day night  till  four  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  that  an  honest  presbyterian 
parson  took  notice  of  it  and  de- 
claimed against  it  in  his  sermon  ; 
that  he  was  called  to  account  for 
it  the  same  day,  being  tempted  to 
dine  with  the  said  aide-de-camps, 
who  sold  him  a  bargain,  beat  him, 
and  kicked  the  poor  man  down- 
stairs. Such  nonsense  is  told  at 
large  in  letters  out  of  the  well- 
affected  country  where  you  are."0 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
his  officers  might  have  thought 
themselves  fortunate  if  they 
had  had  no  more  serious  offences 
than  peccadilloes  such  as  these 
to  tax  their  consciences  withal. 
Not  the  least  curious  of 
Colonel  Yorke's  letters  is  that 
written  to  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Lady  Anson,  from 
the  Camp  at  Inverness,  and 
dated  22nd  May  1746:— 

"  Were  you  in  this  country  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  you  would  leave 
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off  face-painting  and  draw  nothing 
but  landscapes.  To  be  here  only 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  day, 
without  knowing  it  was  Scotland 
or  seeing  the  nasty  houses  of  the 
country  and  the  more  nasty  vermin 
that  inhabit  'em,  would  not  be 
unentertaining  to  anybody.  The 
variety  of  prospects,  all  romantic, 
that  the  eye  takes  in  at  one  glance 
is  something  one  is  not  used  to  in 
England,  where  nature  smiles  for- 
ever gay  ;  but  here  the  scene  is 
diversified  with  wide  dreary  wastes 
of  bari-en  moor,  thinly  spread  with 
miserable  cabins,  bounded,  as  it 
runs  near  the  sea  or  rivers,  with 
open  fields  of  green  corn  and 
gentlemen's  houses  (the  only  spots 
where  one  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
any  trees  but  the  dismal  fir).  This 
continues  for  many  miles  till  the 
eye,  carrying  its  sight  over  fine 
green  hills  covered  with  sheep  and 
oxen,  is  at  last  lost  in  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  black  mountains 
whose  top  is  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round.  The  fleet  riding 
at  anchor  near  the  shore  and  the 
army  encamped  on  the  plain  don't 
take  away  in  the  least  from  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect.  Don't 
from  this  think  me  grown  fond  of 
anything  I  see  here,  for  I  am 
further  from  it  than  ever ;  but  I 
won't  promise  .  .  .  that  I  mayn't 
grow  romantic."1 

A  glimpse  surely  well  worth 
having  into  the  secret  processes 
which  were  to  result  in  the 
dawn  of  romance  in  literature. 
The  principles  on  which 
Hardwicke  now  set  about  the 
work  of  providing  against  a 
repetition  of  the  troubles  in 
Scotland  are  well  summed  up 
in  a  single  sentence  of  his 
soldier  son's  :  "You  must  never 
expect  to  see  a  total  end  to  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  this  country 
till  the  Highlanders  are  un- 
clauned,  undressed,  effectually 
disarmed,  and  taught  to  speak 


English."  '  These  objects  were 
effected,  or  sought  to  be  effected, 
by  the  Act  of  1746 3  ("for  the 
more  effectual  disarming  the 
Highlands  in  Scotland,"  &c.), 
which  it  has  always  been  the 
fashion  to  vilify,  but  which,  it 
may  be  suspected,  was  not 
unwelcome  to  a  generation  of 
respectable  Lowlanders  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  to 
believe  that  the  kilt  is  the 
national  garb  or  the  Gaelic  the 
national  tongue.  More  im- 
portant than  that  Act  was  the 
statute  of  the  following  year 
for  abolishing  heritable  juris- 
dictions,4 and  thus  ridding 
Scotland  of  the  remains  of  a 
system  which  in  England  had 
received  its  death-blow  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  One  other  enactment 
may  be  mentioned,  011  which 
popular  historians  of  Scotland 
are  not  accustomed  to  expatiate. 
By  the  9th  section  of  19  George 
II.,  cap.  38  (made  retrospective 
by  section  13  of  21  George  II., 
cap.  34),  "no  letters  of  Orders 
of  any  pastor  or  minister  of 
any  episcopal  meeting  or  con- 
gregation in  Scotland  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient,  or  be 
admitted  to  be  registered,  but 
such  as  have  been  given  by 
some  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  Ireland."  This 
simple  but  peremptory  provi- 
sion may  have  been  a  necessary 
step  in  the  work  of  pacifying 
the  country ;  but  it  involved  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  at  least  as 
flagrant  as  any  which  had 
been  perpetrated  under  Charles 
II.  or  his  brother.  Had  the 
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Parliament  and  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  struck  a 
similar  blow  at  native  Presby- 
terian orders,  what  a  howl 
would  have  gone  up  from  the 
highflyers  and  the  partisans  of 
"  spiritual  independence  "!  It 
is  uphill  work  teaching  religious 
partisans  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
For  eight  years  from  1746 
onwards  the  government  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  Pelham,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  The  other  Ministers, 
as  the  King  declared,  were  there 
"for  show."1  Hardwicke's 
chief  function  was  to  keep  the 
peace  and  hold  the  balance 
between  the  brothers.  The 
younger,  an  enthusiast  for 
economy,  desired  to  avoid 
foreign  complications,  and  was 
all  for  starving  the  forces  of 
the  Crown.  The  elder,  on  the 
contrary,  favoured  a  scheme  of 
Continental  alliances  and  a 
strong  navy.2  Another  bone 
of  contention  was  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  had  become 
Secretary  of  State  in  1748, 
and  proved  a  hopelessly  in- 
competent man  of  business. 
Newcastle  urged  his  dismissal ; 
Pelham  was  content  to  "  wait 
and  see."  The  problem  was 
ultimately  solved  by  Bedford 
following  his  friend  Lord  Sand- 
wich into  retirement  in  1751. 
After  all,  the  par  nobile  fratrum 
could  well  afford  to  quarrel. 
The  Tory  party  since  the  re- 
bellion had  become  absolutely 
impotent.  A  focus  of  intrigue 
had  disappeared  at  the  death 


of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Hardwicke  prevented  a  split 
without  his  loyalty  to  either 
brother  or  to  their  colleagues 
moulting  a  feather.  "  My 
audiences,"  he  writes  to  New- 
castle, "  are  rare,  and  I  am  far 
from  wishing  that  they  should 
be  more  frequent,  but  whenever 
they  happen  I  think  it  my  duty 
not  to  profess  an  opinion  to  his 
Majesty  which  I  do  not  avow 
to  his  servants  who  are  con- 
sulted in  secret  affairs,  more 
especially  to  your  Grace."  3 

Granville  had  returned  to 
employment  as  President  of 
the  Council  in  1751.  Two 
different  hands  give  an  amus- 
ing account  of  a  Cabinet  held 
at  Lord  Holderness's  in  the 
following  year.  "Your  friend, 
Lord  Granville,  came  in  soon 
after  I  arrived,  in  my  opinion 
drunk  ;  for  he  talked  more  like 
a  madman  than  a  grave  Coun- 
cillor of  the  King's,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  such  a  heap 
of  wild  stuff  and  nonsense 
that  I  know  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  temper."4  Thus  Pel- 
ham  to  Newcastle.  "  Our 
friend  Grauville  was  fine  at 
the  meeting  on  Wednesday ; 
wine  had  heightened  his  zeal 
and  eloquence,  and  he  was  so 
fond  of  showing  his  ardour  .  .  . 
that  he  would  fight  out  some 
point  when  everybody  were  of 
the  same  mind."  5  Thus  Hol- 
derness  to  the  same.  But  Gran- 
ville had  ceased  to  be  a  serious 
competitor  for  power,  though 
Pelham  distrusted  him,  and 
thought  that  he  was  "lying 
by,"  or,  as  we  should  perhaps 
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say  nowadays,  "lying  low." 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  the  rocks 
ahead  :  Pitt,  with  his  linger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  people,  Fox, 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  the  army  at  his  back ; 
Pitt  and  Fox,  jointly  or 
severally. 

Their  claims  to  an  "office  of 
advice"  as  well  as  of  "execu- 
tion "  could  not  be  ignored  after 
Mr  Pelham's  death.  The  his- 
tory of  the  next  three  years  is 
the  story  of  their  rivalry  and  of 
a  series  of  attempts  to  fit  one 
or  other  or  both  of  them  into 
the  existing  system.  Pitt  was 
fishing  in  troubled  waters,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  and  "  per- 
haps troubling  them  in  order  to 
fish  the  better." 1  Never  did 
Hardwicke  do  a  better  day's 
work  for  his  country  than  when 
he  induced  Pitt  to  join  forces 
with  Newcastle  in  1757.  The 
new  administration  contained 
"  so  much  of  the  popular  mix- 
ture as  might  be  able  to  sustain 
some  bad  success." 2  "  It  is 
looked  upon,"  wrote  Hardwicke 
to  his  son-in-law  with  pardon- 
able pride,  "as  the  strongest 
administration  that  has  been 
formed  many  years,  and  by 
good  conduct  may  become  so."  3 
We  all  know  how  that  prog- 
nostication was  fulfilled :  it 
might  have  been  falsified  but 
for  Hardwicke  himself,  who 
had  borne  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  his  disinterestedness, 
not  merely  by  refusing  the 
seals,  but  also  by  suffering 
Pratt  to  be  put  over  the  head 
of  his  son,  Charles  Yorke,  as 
Attorney  -  General.  Pitt  was 
not  always  easy  to  manage. 


He  mounted  his  very  highest 
horse,  for  example,  in  reality 
because  his  brother  -  in  -  law, 
Lord  Temple,  had  been  refused 
the  garter,  ostensibly  because 
Joseph  Yorke,  now  British 
Minister  at  The  Hague,  had 
withheld  from  him,  though  he 
had  communicated  to  the 
Duke,  a  couple  of  letters  from 
a  belle  incontiue  with  regard  to 
negotiations  for  peace.  The 
uniform  drift  of  Hardwicke's 
advice  to  Newcastle  was  to 
keep  in  with  Pitt  at  all  costs. 
No  doubt  the  King's  Speech 
must  "come  from  our  shop," 
and  therefore  be  written  by 
Hardwicke.  But  Pitt  ought 
not  to  be  kept  in  the  dark ; 
there  should  be  "easy  and  con- 
fidential communications  and 
conversations"  with  him  about 
it.  Newcastle  must  not  expect 
to  have  the  sole  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  People  had 
got  used  to  seeing  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Mr  Pelham  there. 
"  If,  upon  every  occasion  of  Mr 
Pitt's  being  necessary  to  be 
talked  to  or  supposed  to  be  so, 
I  am  to  come  out  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  go  through  it."  4 

And  so  the  Ministry  pursued 
its  meteoric  way,  Pitt  taking 
to  himself  all  the  honour  and 
glory,  and  leaving  the  Treasury 
to  find  the  money.  The  ar- 
rangement suited  everybody. 
"At  present  our  unanimity  is 
prodigious,"  wrote  Walpole  in 
1759;  "you  would  as  soon 
hear  No  from  an  old  maid 
as  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  The  Parliament 
is  all  harmony,  and  thinks 
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of   nothing    but    giving    away 
twelve  more  millions.1 

That  George  III.,  upon  suc- 
ceeding his  grandfather,  was 
desirous  of  enlisting  Hard- 
wicke's  active  support  is  toler- 
ably apparent.  The  ex-Chan- 
cellor was  offered  the  place  of 
President  of  the  Council  soon 
after  the  young  King's  ac- 
cession, and  a  year  later  was 
invited  by  Bute  to  accept  the 
Privy  Seal.  Both  offers  were 
declined,  Hardwicke  choosing 
to  serve  his  Majesty  out  of 
office:  "if  his  family  partook 
at  any  time  of  the  King's  good- 
ness, it  was  all  he  desired  or 
wished  for  at  his  time  of  life."  2 
It  seems  probable  that  Hard- 
wicke had  a  shrewd  premoni- 
tion of  the  troubles  in  store  for 
his  political  allies.  He  advised 
Newcastle  to  retire  from  office, 
but  everybody  else  recom- 
mended him  to  stay  on,  and 
so  for  eighteen  months  the 
Duke  was  content  to  remain 
"  the  greatest  cypher  that  ever 
appeared  at  Court," 3  until 
even  he  could  put  up  no 
longer  with  the  King's  inciv- 
ility and  neglect.  Greatly  to 
his  chagrin,  he  failed  to  induce 
Hardwicke  to  join  him  in  sys- 
tematic opposition,  to  which 
indeed  only  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  office  could  have 
driven  him.  "To  the  great 
Whig  families,"  as  Burke  re- 
minds us,  "  it  was  extremely 
disagreeable,  and  seemed  al- 
most unnatural,  to  oppose  the 
administration  of  a  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick." 4 


Lord  Hardwicke  in  1757  had 
denounced  organised  opposi- 
tions as  "the  most  wicked 
combinations  that  men  can 
enter  into,  worse  and  more 
corrupt  than  any  administra- 
tion that  I  ever  yet  saw." 5 
Yet  he  was  sensible,  he  added, 
"  that  this  is  not  the  political 
way  to  keep  a  party  together." 
If  Pitt  could  have  been  secured 
to  lead  an  opposition,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  matter, 
for  to  Pitt  opposition  was  not 
"  an  untrodden  path  and  a 
kind  of  new  trade  to  learn  at 
a  late  hour."6  But  of  Pitt's 
taking  the  lead  there  seemed 
to  be  a  gradually  diminishing 
prospect.  He  professed  Revol- 
ution principles  and  would  die 
a  Whig,  but  "measures,  not 
men,"  was  his  maxim,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Temple,  he  "  would 
not  choose  to  be  any  man's 
factor." 7  On  reviewing  the 
available  talent,  Hardwicke 
could  discover  "  very  few  hands 
and  fewer  heads."  The  only 
speakers  to  be  depended  upon 
were  Newcastle  and  himself, 
both  now  old  men  :  "  we  should 
find  it  hard  work  to  go  through 
long  and  late  debates,  and  all 
the  uphill  labour  of  an  opposi- 
tion which  we  had  never  prac- 
tised." 8  His  advice  accord- 
ingly to  Newcastle  is  to  "lie 
by  "  for  the  present,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  rising  un- 
popularity of  the  Scotchman, 
which  would  be  unavailable 
for  opposition  purposes  until 
"exemplified  in  material  in- 
stances of  conduct  which  were 
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not  yet  ripened."  l  There  were 
other  motives  which  influenced 
Hardwicke's  policy.  True  to 
his  natural  instincts,  he  was  in 
favour  of  bringing  the  war  to 
a  conclusion,  and  was  chary  of 
doing  anything  which  could 
give  Ministers  "a  pretence  to 
allege  (as  Queen  Anne's  Tory 
ministry  did,  and  as  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  printed  over 
and  over)  that  the  opposition 
they  met  with  forced  them  to 
accept  a  worse  peace  than 
otherwise  they  should  have 
been  able  to  make."  2  This  of 
itself  was  enough  to  put  co- 
operation with  Pitt  out  of  the 
question,  and  at  a  later  stage 
they  were  at  opposite  poles  of 
opinion  as  regards  John  Wilkes. 
Lastly  it  must  be  added  that 
Hardwicke  was  not  unnatur- 
ally reluctant  to  oppose  a  min- 
istry in  which  his  son  Charles 
was  one  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown. 

Hardwicke,  in  short,  as 
Horace  Walpole  records,  moved 
"  mighty  slowly  towards  Oppo- 
sition," though  we  need  not 
accept  the  complementary  sen- 
tence which  describes  him  as 
counting  his  purse  over  at 
every  step.3  Even  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire from  the  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  at  the  end  of 
October  1762,  attended  as  it 
was  with  every  circumstance 
of  insult,  did  not  rouse  him 
from  his  placid  frame  of  mind. 
Though  most  of  the  Whigs  still 
in  place  resigned,  Charles  Yorke 


remained  Attorney  -  General, 
greatly  to  Newcastle's  annoy- 
ance. "  In  truth,  my  dear 
Lord,"  we  find  Hardwicke 
writing  to  Newcastle  with  an 
unwelcome  air  of  candour  and 
detachment, 

"  I  never  thought  that  a  measure 
of  opposition  could  be  founded  on 
this  act  (though  nobody  can  think  it 
more  offensive  and  outrageous  than 
I  do)  unless  a  number  of  the  great 
nobility  would  take  it  up  in  a  high 
tone  and  make  it  their  own  cause, 
in  which  case  persons  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  them  or  dependent  upon 
them,  would  follow  their  leading. 
But  by  what  your  Grace  tells  me 
...  I  do  not  find  that  the  great 
nobility  (except  the  Marquess  of 
Buckingham)  seem  at  present  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  conduct."4 

Hardwicke,  it  is  true,  went 
so  far  as  to  oppose  the  Prelim- 
inaries of  Peace  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  it  was  against 
his  better  judgment,  for  he 
was  "  persuaded  .  .  .  that  the 
burden  and  tedium  of  the  war 
and  the  desire  for  peace  are  so 
strong  in  the  generality  of  the 
Parliament  and  of  the  nation 
(abstracted  from  the  interested 
or  wild  part  of  the  City  of 
London)  that  the  very  name 
of  peace  is  agreeable  to  them, 
and  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  terms  rather  lower 
than  all  we  have  yet  been 
told  of  these  Preliminaries." 5 
In  any  event,  Hardwicke's 
speech  weighed  little  in  the 
balance  compared  with  the 
behaviour  of  his  family  in  the 
Commons,  where  Charles  and 
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John,  following  Pitt's  example, 
left  the  House  without  voting, 
while  Lord  Royston  actually 
voted  in  the  majority  (319  to 
65)  by  which  the  Prelimin- 
aries were  carried. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Op- 
position was  now  complete,  and 
the  strain  upon  Newcastle's 
friendship  with  Hardwicke, 
already  severe,  was  presently 
aggravated  when  Ministers 
embarked  upon  the  ruthless 
policy  of  proscription  by  which 
their  triumph  was  accentu- 
ated. Bute  had  thrown  away 
the  Scabbard,  conceiving  that 
"  next  to  my  little  experience 
of  business  my  unwillingness  to 
punish  has  been  no  little  draw- 
back to  me  as  a  Minister." 1 
Fox's  advice  to  him  was  cynical 
in  its  frankness. 

"With  regard  to  their  numerous 
dependents  in  Crown  employments, 
it  behoves  your  Lordship  in  particu- 
lar to  leave  none  of  them.  They 
all  think  themselves  secure,  and 
many  talk  by  their  own  mouths, 
all  by  those  of  their  relations  and 
acquaintances,  against  your  Lord- 
ship. Turn  the  tables,  and  you 
will  immediately  have  thousands 
who  will  think  the  safety  of  them- 
selves or  their  friends  depends  upon 
yr.  Lordship,  and  will  therefore  be 
sincere  and  active  friends." 2 

It  is  only  fair  to  that  black- 
avized  and  black-hearted  poli- 
tician to  admit  that  his  prac- 
tice in  no  respect  fell  short 
of  his  preaching.  Never  was 
the  gospel  of  "  the  spoils  to 
the  victors "  carried  so  zeal- 
ously into  daily  life.  Lord 
Gower,  himself  a  turncoat,  had 
threatened  that  they  would 
turn  out  every  custom-house 


officer  in  Sussex  down  to  offices 
worth  £50  per  annum  only. 
He  and  his  friends  were  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  that  not 
in  Sussex  alone.  But  for  the 
thought  of  the  material  in- 
justice and  hardship  involved 
in  these  proceedings  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  refrain  from  smiling  at 
Newcastle's  lamentable  wail- 
ings  over  the  destruction  of  the 
edifice  so  carefully  built  up  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century 
upon  the  foundation  of  Whig 
patronage.  "  My  heart  is  al- 
most broke,"  he  writes  to  Hard- 
wicke on  19th  December  1762, 

"  for  the  cruelties  with  which  they 
are  treating  poor  innocent  men  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  me.  .  .  . 
Mr  Fox  declares  he  will  not  spare 
one  single  man.  To  -  morrow  is 
the  day  of  execution.  My  cousin 
Harry  Felham  is  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  Customs.  Poor  Jack 
Shelley  to  have  his  Custom-House 
place  (which  my  brother  gave 
him  in  trust)  taken  from  him  ;  poor 
Jack  Butler  to  lose  his  employ- 
ment held  in  the  same  manner,  and 
his  trustee  who  held  it  for  him  to 
be  removed  from  another  employ- 
ment which  he  held  in  his  own 
right,  and,  in  short,  Mr  Fox  is  in- 
quiring after  every  employment 
where  I  had  placed  every  one  of 
my  friends.  I  am  to  be  removed 
from  my  three  lieutenancies.  .  .  . 
There  is  to  be  quite  a  new  Admiralty 
.  .  .  and  my  Lord  Villiers  and  Tom 
Pelham  turned  out.  My  nephew 
Onslow  is  turned  out.  .  .  .  Poor  Wil- 
kinson the  only  one  in  the  Ordnance 
turned  out.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the 
Marquess  of  JRockingham  are  also 
to  be  removed  from  their  respective 
lieutenancies.  If  this  list  of  in- 
solences, insults,  and  affronts  are 
not  sufficient  to  engage  my  friends 
to  declare  themselves  so,  I  must 
say  it  is  but  a  slender  friendship 
they  have  for  me."3 
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Hardwicke  was  obviously 
taken  aback  by  this  assault, 
and  could  only  advise  New- 
castle to  hold  his  head  the 
higher.  Though  his  last  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  delivered 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  was  an 
attack  upon  the  Cider  Bill,  he 
was  still  scrupulous  to  disclaim 
the  attitude  of  opposition.  The 
party  he  gave  in  May  of  that 
year  was  not,  he  protests, 
an  "  Opposition  dinner,"  but 
merely  a  gathering  of  half  a 
dozen  particular  friends.1  A 
month  later  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  explain  his  position 
to  Lord  President  Dundas,  with 
whom,  as  with  Lord  Kames  and 
Lord  President  Forbes,  he  was 
on  terms  of  personal  though 
rather  distant  friendship. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  undoubt- 
edly heard  of  me  as  an  opposer.  It 
is  true  that,  in  conjunction  with 
several  of  your  Lordship's  and  my 
old  friends,  I  have  opposed  certain 
particular  measures.  When  I  have 
done  so,  it  has  been  according  to 
my  judgment  and  conscience,  with 
the  greatest  duty  to  the  King,  and 
a  sincere  zeal  for  his  service  and 
that  of  the  public  ',  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  ...  I  daresay  your 
Lordship  will  not  suspect  me  of 
countenancing  any  indecent  treat- 
ment of  the  King,  whom  I  honour 
and  revere,  and  for  whom  my  duty 
and  affection  are  invariable.'  2 

Yet,  when  put  to  the  ultimate 
test,  he  adhered  loyally  to  his 
party  and  his  friends.  On  1st 
Augustl  763,  Lord  Egremont  in- 
vited him  to  become  President  of 
the  Council  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Granville.  A  place  at  Court 
was  promised  to  Newcastle, 
and  hints  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  out  as  to  the  possible 


promotion  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
to  one  of  the  Secretaryships  of 
State.  Hardwicke  at  once  re- 
jected the  offer,  saying,  accord- 
ing to  George  Grenville,  that 
"  they  would  never  come  into 
office  but  as  a  party  and  upon 
a  plan  connected  with  Mr  Pitt 
and  the  great  Whig  lords,  as 
had  been  practised  in  the  late 
King's  time."3  Finally,  at  the 
beginning  of  November  1763 
Charles  Yorke  resigned  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  ami 
John  Yorke  gave  up  his  place 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
reconciliation  between  the  old 
allies  was  complete.  "  My 
dearest,  dearest  Lord,"  the 
Duke  burst  forth,  "  I  can  never 
forget  .  .  .  the  kind  disposi- 
tion showed  throughout  the 
whole  of  all  your  dear  child- 
ren's right  and  affectionate 
way  of  thinking  and  acting. 
How  can  any  children  do 
wrong  that  come  from  such 
a  father?"4  Whether  Hard- 
wicke would  have  identified 
himself  completely  with  the 
Buckingham  Whigs  in  Opposi- 
tion must  remain  matter  of 
conjecture;  for  after  some 
months'  indifferent  health  he 
died  on  6th  March  1764.  Felix 
opportunitate  mortis,  in  that 
he  was  not  spared  to  witness 
the  tragedy  of  his  son  Charles, 
that  victim  of  the  family  fail- 
ing of  "  overthinking  things." 

What  Hardwicke  was  on  the 
bench  and  the  woolsack  let 
Lord  Campbell  tell:  "Uni- 
versally and  deservedly  con- 
sidered the  most  consummate 
judge  who  ever  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery."5  There 
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have  been  great  Chancellors 
since  Campbell  wrote,  of  whom 
not  the  least  remarkable  is  for- 
tunately still  with  us,  his  natural 
force  in  nowise  abated  by  the 
load  of  many  years  ;  but  Camp- 
bell's description  still  remains 
true.  That  as  a  statesman  and 
politician  he  was  singularly 
cautious  and  long  -  headed, 
his  letters  proclaim  in  every 
sentence.  There  are  one  or 
two  of  them  quite  extraordin- 
arily judicious,  such  as  the 
letter  to  Dr  Herring,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  had  re- 
fused the  See  of  Canterbury 
at  the  first  time  of  asking,1 
or  the  letter  to  Newcastle,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  squabbles 
with  Pelham,  had  proposed  to 
transfer  himself  to  some  subor- 
dinate and  unimportant  office.2 
Once  only  in  all  these  years  did 
he  nearly  overreach  himself,  and 
that  in  a  very  trifling  matter. 
He  wrote  to  Newcastle,  who 
was  abroad  with  the  King  at 
Hanover,  "a  long  ostensible 
letter,"  desiring  certain  ap- 
pointments for  certain  proteges, 
and  dwelling  on  the  fine  ap- 
pearance made  by  the  Hano- 
verian troops  at  a  recent  re- 
view in  their  capital.  This 
transparent  artifice  did  not 
escape  detection.  "The  para- 
graph about  the  troops  at  the 
end,"  wrote  Newcastle  drily  in 
reply,  "  I  thought  not  right 
judged.  We  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  with.  We  hate  detail, 
and  we  do  find  out  when  para- 
graphs are  put  in  to  please  us 
for  other  ends." 3 

And  as  no  one  can  seriously 


question  Hardwicke's  supreme 
abilities,  so  no  one  can  dispute 
his  integrity.  "  He  was  never 
in  the  least  suspected  of  any 
kind  of  corruption  "  was  Lord 
Chesterfield's  verdict ;  and  Mrs 
Montagu  declares  she  has  been 
credibly  informed  that  his  Lord- 
ship, "  though  in  possession  of 
all  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet, 
never  made  one  shilling  by 
stock-jobbing,  though  his  ready 
money  might  have  procured 
him  infinite  sums  so  em- 
ployed."4 This  is  an  encomium 
to  which  some  Cabinet  Ministers 
of  modern  times  might  be  un- 
able to  instruct  a  title,  the  want 
of  "  ready  money  "  being  now 
no  obstacle  to  prudent  "  invest- 
ment." It  is  on  another  side 
of  his  character  that  Hardwicke 
is  generally  attacked.  He  was 
proud  and  arrogant,  and  "  un- 
like a  gentleman";5  above  all, 
he  was  avaricious.  When 
guests  came  to  Wimpole,  their 
horses  were  sent  for  refresh- 
ment to  the  "  Tiger,"  "  a  vile 
inn  half  a  mile  away."6  Other 
stories,  too,  are  told  illustrative 
of  his  alleged  meanness.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  much  substance  in 
these  and  similar  charges, 
and  whether  they  are  not  the 
common  formulae  of  gossip 
about  a  man  who  had  risen 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest 
distinction,  and  from  narrow, 
if  respectable,  circumstances  to 
vast  wealth.  Acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  time,  and  scrupulously 
attentive  to  his  appearance  and 
dress,  he  raised  himself  by  his 
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own  efforts,  and  without  the 
employment  of  base  and  des- 
picable arts,  to  the  level  of  the 
"great  men"  of  a  century  when 
England  could  still  boast  an 
aristocracy,  and  he  founded  a 
family  which  has  done  the  State 
some  service  down  to  our  own 
day.  That  he  was  perfect  no 
one  save  his  present  biographer 
would  pretend ;  but  that  the 
balance  preponderates  heavily 
in  his  favour  will  probably  be 
agreed  by  all  who  consider  him 
in  his  private  life.  His  domestic 
relations,  as  disclosed  in  these 
volumes,  were  delightful.  He 
was  a  model  husband  and  a 
model  father,  his  consort  a 
model  wife  and  mother.  "  The 
Wimpole  congress  is  the  prin- 
cipal pleasure  of  my  life,"1  he 
avows,  referring  to  the  annual 
family  gathering  at  his  country 
seat.  All  his  sons  turned  out 
well,2  and  the  letters  inter- 
changed between  the  various 


members  of  the  family  are 
just  what  such  letters  ought  to 
be.  "Je  retiendrai  toute  ma 
vie  1'impression  que  m'ont 
laissee  ce  pere  et  ses  enfants, 
reciproquement  si  heureux, 
parce  qu'ils  sentent  parfaite- 
ment  combien  ils  ont  raison  de 
1'etre."3  So  wrote  Stanislas 
Poniatowski  to  Charles  Yorke. 
Even  more  impressive  is  Gran 
ville's  testimony,  free  as  it  is 
from  all  suspicion  of  parti- 
ality. "That  family  of  the 
Yorkes,"  he  Denounced  on  his 
deathbed,  "  are  most  surpris- 
ing, all  men  of  parts,  all 
virtuous  and  able.  There  are 
not  so  many  brothers  who  have 
turned  out  so  happily  in  all 
England,  and  I  know  most  of 
the  families."  4  Could  any  man 
desire  better  than  that,  when 
his  time  comes,  some  such 
simple  words  as  these  may  be 
truthfully  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb? 


1  II.  159. 

2  These  sons  were  :   1.  Lord  Royston,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  ; 
2.  Charles,  whose  untimely  end  at  the  very  moment  of  attaining  the  supreme  object 
of  his  ambition  has  been  already  referred  to  ;  3.  Joseph,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  diplomatist,  afterwards  Lord  Dover  ;  4.  John,  who  held  several  lucrative 
offices  ;  and  5.  James,  who  became  a  Bishop.    As  for  the  daughters,  Lady  Elizabeth 
became  the  wife  of  Lord  Anson,  and  Lady  Margaret  the   wife  of  Sir   Gilbert 
Heathcote.  3  II.  579.  4 II.  578. 
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THE     NEW     ROAD. 

A  KOMANCE. 
BY  NEIL   MUNRO. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — INVERNESS. 


AT  seven  of  the  clock  on 
third  October,  in  the  morning, 
and  the  weather  still  so  good 
that  bees  were  humming  in 
the  withered  heather,  Ninian 
and  ^Eneas  stood  on  a  hillock 
looking  east,  and  saw  below 
them,  at  some  miles  of  dis- 
tance, steeples  of  a  town,  a 
noble  stream  that  went  about 
some  wooded  island  gardens, 
and  a  bay.  Ships  were  lying 
at  the  quay  ;  a  citadel  was  on 
a  knoll,  and  in  it  pipers  blew 
a  rising;  a  bridge  of  many 
arches  spanned  the  river ;  up- 
wards from  the  streets  came 
sounds  of  men  and  hammer- 
ing, and  a  great  fresh  smoke 
of  morning  fires.  Although 
the  countryside  was  almost 
void  of  trees,  the  winding 
frith,  the  cultivated  plain,  the 
Grampians  beyond  them  and 
the  heaping  clouds  of  silver, 
made  enchantment  for  the 
young  man's  eye. 

"  Oh  man !  Is  that  not 
fine ! "  he  cried  upliftedly  in 
Gaelic. 

"  Indeed  it's  not  so  bad  at 
all ! "  said  Ninian  in  that  lan- 
guage. And  then  said  he 
"  —to  look  at !  Myself,  though, 
always  better  liked  the  great 
brave  lands  of  trees.  The  like 
of  thou  and  me  are  people  of 


the  woods.  A  man  would  need 
to  move  here  circumspectly ; 
where  would  he  take  hiding 
with  a  booty  ?  " 

Folk  of  the  wood,  indeed, 
were  they  since  they  had 
climbed  on  Corryarrick  and 
came  down  Glen  Tarff.  They 
never  moved  but  in  the  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning  while 
the  mists  still  hung  and  glam- 
oured ;  through  day  they  lay 
in  thickets,  under  banks  on 
water -edges;  in  forest  deeps 
they  made  small  fires.  Their 
clothing  had  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing sticks.  The  morning  they 
had  left  the  camp  of  Leggatt 
they  had  skirted  wide  of  Fort 
Augustus,  peeping  at  its  bas- 
tions from  behind  a  clump  of 
brambles,  hearing  on  its  walls 
a  sentry  cry,  and  seeing  on  a 
field  beside  it  red -coats  drill. 
Ninian  would  not  go  near  it ; 
nothing  was  to  learn  there,  he 
maintained,  and  he  was  all  for 
places  unfrequented.  It  was 
this  fancy  for  lone  ways  aloof 
from  folk  that  gave  him  pref- 
erence for  the  west  side  of 
Loch  Ness ;  they  might  have 
easier  reached  their  journey's 
end  by  passing  through  Strath 
Errick,  but  that  land  was 
thick  with  Lovat's  people,  and 
for  Lovat's  people  Ninian  at 
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the  moment  had  no  inclination. 
They  took  them  to  the  hills 
and  crossed  Glen  Urquhart 
and  Glen  Moriston  in  dark ; 
a  land  all  strange  to  Ninian, 
and  yet  they  never  strayed, — 
he  airted  by  the  dip  of  rocks, 
the  growth  of  timber,  some- 
times by  the  run  of  streams, 
or  by  the  stars.  He  travelled 
by  the  "feel  of  things,"  he 
said,  when  vision  failed  him ; 
always  at  the  dawn  they  found 
them  coverts  where  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  was  aye  to 
start  at  shaving.  There  would 
they  lurk  while  he  caught  food 
— a  cudgelled  grouse  upspriug- 
ing  from  his  feet,  one  time  a 
roe  ingeniously  captured,  twice 
at  least  a  fish  or  two  for  which 
he  plied  a  switch  cut  from  the 
river-side. 

The  roe  was  strangely  got. 
They  lay  one  morning  in  Glen 
Urquhart,  in  behind  a  rock, 
when  passing  went  a  cripple 
man  who  bore  the  deer  slung 
on  his  shoulder.  "A  wise-like 
beast !  "  said  Niuian.  "  I  wish 
we  had  a  rib,"  and  then  upon 
a  thought  ran  up  along  the 
hill,  and  down  upon  the  track 
the  fellow  must  pursue,  and 
off  a  single  shoe  and  threw 
it  where  the  man  must  see 
it.  The  shoe  was  sorely  worn 
by  travelling,  and  he  that  had 
the  deer  but  looked  at  it  and 
threw  it  down  again.  But 
half  a  mile  away  he  came 
upon  the  other  shoe  of  Ninian, 
this  one  not  so  bad,  and 
thereupon  put  down  the  roe 
as  Ninian  expected,  and  went 
back  to  get  the  other.  Niuian 
took  the  roe  and  put  it  in  a 
hole,  and  dined  that  day  on 
venison. 

"  You  would  cheat  the  heron 


off  her  eggs,  and  she  with  her 
two  eyes  on  you  !  "  said  .^Eneas 
in  admiration. 

"No  cheatery  at  all,"  said 
Ninian;  "the  man's  the  richer 
by  a  pair  of  bauchles,"  and 
put  on  the  brogues  he  brought 
from  Inveraray  in  his  poke. 

But  still  that  dinner  cost 
them  two  days  and  a  night 
of  skulking  on  Glen  Urquhart 
edge ;  the  man  who  lost  the 
deer  came  on  the  embers  of 
the  fire  that  cooked  it,  and 
brought  out  his  friends  to  hunt 
them.  They  could  not  stick  a 
head  from  out  the  cave  they 
hid  in  but  they  saw  some 
figure  posted  on  the  hill.  Now 
Michaelmas  was  past,  they  ate 
of  nuts  and  berries  ;  once  they 
ventured  to  a  hovel  near  the 
loch  and  got  some  milk  and 
bread ;  their  last  night  out 
was  spent  in  birches  in  The 
Aird. 

No  wonder  ^Eneas  looked  on 
Inverness  with  quickened  eyes  ; 
the  steeples  and  the  streets,  its 
frank  and  open  situation,  pro- 
mised a  relief  from  all  the 
hazards  and  the  hardships  of 
the  week  bygone,  and — what 
was  even  more  delightful  to 
escape  from — that  uneasy  sense 
of  menace  in  the  sunniest 
weather,  in  the  loneliest  places, 
strange  airs  of  ambuscade  and 
plot  that  followed  him  and 
Ninian  since  they  had  left  their 
homes. 

"Thank  God,"  cried  he,  "for 
streets!  It's  glad  I'll  be  to 
have  my  soles  upon  a  cause- 
way ! " 

The  other  put  his  level  hand 
above  his  eyes  and  peered 
across  the  glittering  morning 
at  the  town  that  smoked. 

"A  town,"  said  he,  "is  just 
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made  up  of  people.  The  more 
folk  t}io>  more  mischief !  My 
fath/r — peace  be  with  him  ! — 
usfd  to  say  for  every  man  that 
fras  his  sword  out  for  you  on 
'the  hill,  a  hundred  men  are 
feeling  at  your  pockets  in  the 
burgh  lands ;  ay,  yes,  and 
following  you  with  hatred  and 
with  lies  !  Give  me  the  grass 
and  heather  for't  against  my 
foe  !  I'm  far  more  frightened 
for  myself  in  Inverness  than  on 
the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  for  it's 
far  too  far  away  from  Inveraray 
and  the  whistle  of  MacCailein." 
He  gave  that  one  word 
"  whistle "  like  a  cry  from 
Cruachan. 

"There's  nobody  dare  touch 
us  here  !  "  said  ^Eneas,  loftily. 

Ninian  twitched  the  belt  that 
hung  his  knapsack — "That's 
to  see  !  "  quo'  he,  and  glowered. 
"  Many  a  nimble  lad  thought 
that  in  Lovat's  land,  and  now 
his  bones  are  bleaching  to  the 
wind  or  cankering  in  the  dun- 
geon, or  he  is  shivering  to  the 
lash  in  the  plantations.  Thou 
and  me  will  better  stick  to- 
gether till  we're  out  o't." 

They  shaved  themselves  and 
washed  them  in  a  burn,  and 
went  down  slopes  of  heather 
and  through  garnered  fields, 
and  crossed  the  river  where 
some  girls,  high-kilted  to  the 
thighs,  were  posting  blankets. 
Everywhere  the  town  was 
busy :  bands  of  merchant-men 
were  standing  at  the  cross  :  it 
was  a  market-day,  and  in  the 
gutters  of  the  street  poor  coun- 
try folk  with  webs  of  linen, 
scraggy  hens,  and  cheeses, 
proffered  bargains.  Some  offi- 
cers in  red  were  hanging 
round  a  coffee  -  house  ;  men 
of  the  Highland  Companies 


who  spoke  the  Gaelic  lounged 
upon  the  middle  of  the 
causeway,  every  kind  of  arm 
except  a  gun  hung  to  them, 
feathers  in  their  bonnets,  tar- 
gets on  their  backs.  A  ragged 
woman  with  her  bairns  was 
whining  some  lugubrious  ditty 
of  a  sailor  lost,  and  getting 
now  and  then  a  bodle  for  her 
song.  About  the  Tolbooth 
gates  some  wicked-looking  lads 
were  hanging,  signalling  to 
folk  behind  the  window  bars. 
The  sun  shone  on  the  town  and 
made  it  white  as  marble ;  it 
was  mostly  built  of  rubble, 
harled  and  washed  with  lime. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  like 
bastiles,  so  stern  and  bare  the 
tenements,  with  turnpike  stairs 
that  led  to  dwellings  over  shops ; 
the  wynds  and  lanes  were  full 
of  playing  dogs  and  barefoot 
children. 

Although  they  wore  the  kilt, 
the  two  were  no  way  odd  to 
see  upon  the  streets ;  more 
kilts  than  trews  were  on  the 
causeway,  but  the  sword  of 
Ninian  sometimes  caught  a 
questioning  eye,  and  at  the 
very  entrance  to  a  vintner's 
inn  that  he  had  fixed  on  for 
their  lodging  he  was  challenged 
by  an  English  sergeant. 

"  Friend,  what  about  your 
sword?"  said  he.  "Have  you 
a  licence?  " 

"  Ye  may  be  sure  of  that,  my 
clever  lad  !  "  said  Ninian  with  a 
twitching  eyebrow  and  a  mock- 
ing lip.  "  If  you  will  bring  the 
gentleman  that  owns  you,  I 
will  let  him  read  it." 

The  sergeant  had  another 
glance  at  them  ;  perceived  some 
look  of  consequence  about  their 
bearing,  muttered  an  excuse, 
and  took  his  way. 
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They  breakfasted  on  herring 
and  a  mutton  ham,  then  sallied 
out  and  in  a  warehouse  bought 
them  each  a  suit  of  Lowland 
fashion  and  a  London  hat. 
With  some  reluctance  Ninian 
left  Grey  Colin  in  the  vintner's 
keeping  with  the  clothes  of 
John  Maclaren,  and  put  his 
dirk  well  down  his  back  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  under- 
neath his  coat. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "I'll 
tell  ye  what  ye'll  do.  Ye'll  go 
away  at  once  and  put  your 
money  in  the  charge  of  him 
that  is  your  uncle's  man.  Make 
you  your  plans  wi'  him  about 
your  business,  and  come  here 
for  dinner.  Myself,  I'm  going 
out  the  town  a  bit  to  make  a 
call.  Take  you  this  Virgin 
nut " 

"  Not  I !  "  said  ^Eneas,  laugh- 
ing; "keep  it  till  it  grows  a 
tree,  for  me  !  "  and  off  he  went 
to  meet  his  uncle's  agent  in 
the  guidance  of  the  vintner's 
boy. 

The  forenoon  yet  was  young 
when  Ninian,  trimly  shaved, 
a  rattan  -  cane  in  hand,  his 
guinea  hat  a  little  cocked  upon 
his  forehead,  left  the  town  and 
walked  into  the  country  till  he 
reached  a  great  stark  house 
with  planted  grounds  close  by 
a  windy  moor.  It  was  the 
house  of  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord 
President,  the  man  who  under 
God,  MacCailein,  and  Lord 
Islay,  kept  King's  law  at 
trot  throughout  the  country. 
Ninian  asked  to  see  him,  wait- 
ing in  a  stone-flagged  hall  with 
arms  and  cabar- heads  of  deer 
in  it.  More  odd  to  see,  there 
was  a  gantry,  with  a  cask  of 
claret  wine  upon  the  spigot, 
and  a  pail  beside  it. 


From  out  a  spacious  room, 
that  was  resounding  with  the 
jovial  din  of  company,  the 
President,  a  man  of  middle  age, 
came  to  him,  flushed  a  little  at 
the  gills,  a  stern  official  mien 
assumed  that  was  put  off 
immediately  he  recognised  his 
caller. 

"  Campbell !  "  said  he,  and 
thumped  him  on  the  back. 
"You  have  got  through  !  Have 
you  found  anything?"  His 
eyes  were  lit  with  eagerness ; 
he  licked  his  lips.  He  closed 
the  door  upon  the  noisy  com- 
pany he  had  left,  led  Ninian 
round  the  cask  of  claret, 
through  a  lobby  to  a  tiny 
room,  and  there  poured  forth 
on  him  a  spate  of  ques- 
tions. 

"  I  have  found  out  two 
things  of  the  three,  my  lord, 
that  sent  me  here,"  said  Niuian 
— "that  Hieland  Watches  are 
no  use  at  all,  or  worse  than 
useless,  and  that  guns  are 
very  rife  in  Badenoch." 

"I  doubted  that  myself," 
said  Forbes.  "Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  we've  spent  on 
them,  and  still  they're  pouring 
in.  It  looks  as  if  they  grew 
them  in  the  glens  like  oats. 
And  always  rubbish — where's 
the  good  stuff  lying?  What 
about  that  cargo  to  Black- 
ness?" 

"I  came  upon  a  bit  of  that," 
said  Ninian,  and  straightway, 
leaving  out  the  skirmish  by 
Loch  Laggan,  told  what  he  had 
found  and  what  were  his  con- 
clusions. 

"  By  heavens,  you're  right ! " 
cried  Forbes.  "I  might  have 
guessed  it.  Never  was  such 
rowth  of  money  in  among  the 
clans.  That  cargo  made  me 
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anxious  ;  now  it's  just  a  joke  to 
laugh  at.  This  is  an  Occasion, 
Mr  Campbell ;  we  must  wet 
it  from  Macneill  of  Barra's 
library."  He  had  a  jovial  eye  ; 
a  lip  that  trembled  now  and 
then  with  fun. 

He  opened  up  a  cabinet  of 
black  mahogany  in  which  a 
dozen  gallon  bottles,  square, 
with  gilt  on  them,  were  fitted, 
picked  out  one  choke-full  of 
brandy,  splashed  out  for  him- 
self and  Ninian  a  hearty 
bumper. 

"I  thank  you  very  much 
indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Ninian, 
"but  I  daurna.  Not  when  I'm 
on  business,  and  I'm  thinking 
I'll  need  all  my  water  wits  in 
Inverness." 

"Very  good,"  said  Forbes 
without  demur,  and,  opening 
a  window,  emptied  both  the 
glasses  on  the  grass  outside. 
"  If  some  of  my  gentry  in 
there  " — and  he  jerked  a  thumb 
across  his  shoulder — "  were  so 
wise  as  the  Duke's  beachdair, 
the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  or 
President  were  not  sometimes 
so  merry,  nor  my  knowledge  of 
my  countrymen  so  deep.  .  .  . 
Who  brings  the  guns  from 
Holland,  Mr  Campbell  ?  That's 
the  bit !  These  tenant  bodies 
havena  got  the  cash." 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  ye 
could  have  told  me  that  your- 
sel',"  said  Ninian,  twitching 
down  his  brows  and  rubbing  at 
his  chin. 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Forbes,  a 
sly  smile  on  his  face,  "you 
need  not  tell  me  that,  Mr 
Campbell.  I  know  your  work 
of  old,  and  I'll  wager  you 
already  have  your  eye  upon  the 
parties  most  concerned.  It's 
not  to  precognosce  the  Presi- 


dent you're  calling  on  me  here. 
.  .  .  Very  well !  keep  you  your 
news  for  Islay  or  his  Grace — so 
long  as  it  gets  there  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  and  Scotland." 

"  Upon  the  soul  of  me  and 
on  the  dirk,"  cried  Ninian, 
"I'm  telling  you  as  much  as 
what  I  know  mysel'  for  cer- 
tain." 

"Hoot-toot!"  the  President 
said  drolly,  with  a  twinkle. 
"  The  dirk,  I  see,  's  behind  your 
back ;  it  nearly  broke  my 
fingers  when  I  thumped  you 
there.  It  ill  becomes  a  Mes- 
senger -  at  -  arms  to  carry 
weapons  that  way." 

"The  hills  themselves  are 
not  more  wise  than  you,  my 
lord,"  said  Ninian  with  a  laugh. 
"  Not  every  gentleman  could 
guess  my  backbone  was  the 
biodag.  But  faith,  I'm  needin' 
it.  Since  ever  I  got  up  the 
Orchy  people  have  been  round 
me  like  a  rabble,  making 
trouble,  and  I'm  greatly  under 
fear  they  know  my  business." 

"How  on  earth,  sir,  could 
they  ?  No  one  knew  that  you 
were  coming  but  myself,  and 
Wade,  and  Islay." 

"And  still-and-on,  the  news 
has  leaked,  my  lord ;  there's 
no  dubieties  about  it.  Barisdale 
himseP  was  put  upon  my 
track." 

"Barisdale!  Oh -ho!"  said 
Forbes,  and  tapped  upon  a 
snuff-mull,  pursing  up  his  cheeks 
and  drawing  down  his  eye- 
brows like  a  man  who  peeped 
on  things  behind. 

"I  saw  him  lift  a  creach, 
my  lord.  The  man's  a  black- 
guard," Ninian  said  hotly,  and 
quickly  told  of  tricky  Col's 
device  for  getting  cattle. 

"  And   he  was  in  this  very 
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house  three  weeks  ago  and 
borrowed  Virgil.  A  little  dipped 
in  drink,  but  still  the  perfect 
gentleman.  I'll  have  to  make 
a  study  of  my  classic  friend. 
Say  not  a  word  of  this  to  any- 
one till  I  turn  round." 

"  Not  a  cheep  !  "  said  Ninian. 

"You  say  that  Barisdale 
was  after  you.  In  whose 
interest  ?  " 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  ye 
might  have  helped  me  there 
too,"  said  Niiiian,  and  shuffled 
with  his  feet. 

"  My  good  Mr  Campbell,  you 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr  Camp- 
bell, that  a  man  in  my  position 
knows  nothing  —  till  it's  told 
him.  I'm  much  mistaken  in 
you  iE  you  do  not  guess  already 
who  could  have  an  interest  in 
hampering  you  by  means  of 
Col  Macdonnell." 

"I  canna  put  a  name  on  him 
as  yet,  my  lord.  But  stop  you  ! 
I'll  find  out !  " 

The  President  took  out  his 
watch  and  looked  the  time. 
"  My  friends  inbye,"  said  he  in 
homely  fashion,  "  are  in  trim,  I 
fancy,  for  a  chack  of  meat ; 
you  must  come  ben  and  join  us, 
Mr  Campbell.  But  first  I 
want  to  know  what  brought 
you  here  to  me  if  all  your  news 
is  meant  for  Inveraray  ? " 

"I  thought,"  said  Niniau, 
"  to  get  a  hint  from  you,  my 
lord.  There's  not  another 
gentleman  in  all  the  North  I 
dare  put  trust  in." 

"  It's  good  of  you  to  say  so, 
Mr  Campbell,  but  we'll  not, 
just  now,  be  bothering  with 
the  flatteries.  Something  more 
important's  in  your  mind ;  the 
sooner  you  come  out  with  it 
the  better.  Just  to  give  a  lead 


to  you,  I'll  ask  you  who  was 
with  you  coming  North?" 

Ninian  bit  his  nether  lip,  a 
little  staggered.  "There's  not 
much  hid  from  you,  my  lord," 
said  he.  "And  I  was  thinking 
I  came  yonder  like  the  fox ! 
There  must  be  quicker  ways 
for  news  to  Inverness  than 
over  Corryarrick,  through  The 
Aird." 

"Many  a  way,  and  still  the 
best  of  them  a  little  devious. 
Wait  till  we  have  got  the 
Road  !  The  fox  should  never 
hunt  in  couples  ;  you  had  never 
trouble  when  you  came  alone 
before  on  business,  Mr  Campbell. 
Who's  the  brisk  young  lad  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  that,  my  lord, 
without  a  twisted  word,"  said 
Ninian.  "His  name  is  ^Eneas 
Macmaster,  son  of  Paul  Mac- 
master,  one-time  of  Drimdorran. 
He  came  on  business  for  his 
uncle." 

"Macmaster  of  Drimdorran 
—  let  me  see  now  —  he  was 
'tainted  for  Glenshiel  and  lost 
his  life  about  that  time?" 

"Is  that  quite  sure,  my 
lord  ?  "  cried  Ninian  quickly. 

"I  have  never  heard  it 
doubted,  sir,"  said  Forbes. 
"  By  all  accounts  the  man  was 
drowned  in  fleeing  through 
Kintail." 

"That's  the  tale,  I  ken,"  said 
Ninian,  "but  who  saw  Paul 
Macmaster  dead  ?  " 

"It's  fourteen  years  ago," 
said  Forbes,  "  and  it's  a  strong 
presumption  that  he's  dead 
enough  that  no  one  ever  saw 

o 

him  living  since." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that!" 
said  Ninian,  blurting  out  his 
words  with  feeling.  "  A  thing 
befell  when  I  met  Barisdale 
that  bothers  me  —  he  let  slip 
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that  he  and  Paul  Macmaster 
were  at  fencing  once,  in  Castle 
Dounie  when  Macmaster  had 
a  wounded  arm.  'Before  he 
went  abroad,'  says  Barisdale — 
note  that,  my  lord !  Now, 
Paul  Macmaster,  as  I  know, 
because  my  father  told  me, 
never  got  a  wound  in  all  his 
life  until  the  battle  of  Glen- 
shiel,  where  he  was  cut  across 
the  shoulder  by  a  man  of 
Clayton's  Corps — a  thing  that 
never  would  have  happened,  as 
my  father  said,  if  he  had  not 
forgot  the  first  time  in  his  life 
to  take  the  Virgin  nut  with 
him  when  he  went  off  wi' 
Glendaruel." 

"The  Virgin  nut,"  said 
Forbes.  "What  haivers  have 
we  here  ?  " 

"It  was  a  luck-piece  in  the 
family,  my  lord,  and  came 
from  Barra ;  I  have  no  faith 
in  things  like  that  mysel',  but 
haivers  or  no  haivers,  the  bit 
is  that  Macmaster  was  wounded 
at  Glenshiel,  and  Barisdale 
fenced  after  that  with  him  in 
Castle  Dounie.  That  being  so, 
he  couldua  have  been  drowned, 
as  rumour  went." 

"On  that,"  remarked  the 
President,  "  there  falls  one 
observation  to  be  made  —  it's 
not  without  the  bounds  of 
fair  hypothesis  that  Barisdale 
is  lying." 

"To  what  end,  my  lord?" 
asked  Ninian  eagerly.  "  A 
lie  like  that  would  serve  him 
nothing  !  Forbye,  it  came  too 
glibly  from  him.  He  must 
have  met  Macmaster,  for  he 
knew  that  ^Eneas  was  his 
image.  Did  ever  you,  sir, 
hear  of  Paul  Macmaster  in 
this  neighbourhood  before  the 
year  'Nineteen  ?  " 


"  No,"  said  the  President, 
"  I  think  that  was  his  first 
indulgence  in  sedition  in  the 
North.  And  what,  I  ask  you, 
Mr  Campbell,  was  Macmaster 
doing  in  —  in  the  place  you 
mention  ?  Lord  Lovat  at  the 
time  was— was  loyal." 

The  Messenger  said  not  a 
word  in  answer,  only  looked 
from  under  lowered  eyelids, 
something  crafty  in  his 
manner. 

"  You  must  be  careful,  Mr 
Campbell,"  Forbes  went  on, 
himself  disturbed  a  little, 
fumbling  with  his  watch. 

"I  never  spoke  a  name, 
my  lord,"  said  Ninian  in  haste. 
"  It  was  yourself  that  named 
him!" 

"Let  any  name  that  slipped 
me  be  delete.  I  hardly  need 
to  warn  you,  Mr  Campbell.  .  .  . 
H'm  !  Your  story  is  a  bit  fan- 
tastic. In  any  case  a  tangled 
hank  for  fourteen  years  .  .  . 
a  little  rotten,  Mr  Campbell ! 
And  supposing  that  Macmaster 
was  in  Castle  Dounie  after  he 
went  missing.  .  .  .  H'm !  It's 
this  way  of  it,  my  good  man  " 
(and  here  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair  and  drummed  his  fingers 
on  his  knees),  "  what's  the 
good  of  blowing  ashes  grey 
and  cold  for  fourteen  years  ? 
God  knows  there's  plenty  to 
engage  you  and  me  and  your 
employers  in  the  rogueries  and 
plottings  of  to-day  without  us 
tugging  at  a  tangled  line  that 
leads  we  ken  not  where.", 

"I  see  your  point,  my  lord," 
said  Ninian,  and  bit  his  finger- 
nails. And  then  said  he,  "I 
never  tug  a  line,  my  lord ;  I 
have  been  far  too  long  at 
fishing.  A  tangled  hank  of 
line,  my  lord,  with  any  luck 
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at  all  can  only  have  two  ends 
to  it,  and  here  I  think  I  have 
got  one — that  Paul  Macmaster 
was  alive  when  folk  were 
mourning  for  him  !  Any  wise- 
like  man  wi'  patience  can 
get  clear  a  tangled  hank  if 
only  he  keeps  teasing — teas- 
ing." He  showed  his  teeth  in 
a  peculiar  smile,  and  made 
some  movements  with  his 
fingers — "The  thing's  to  keep 
the  tangle  loose,  my  lord ;  I 
never  saw  a  tangled  line  but 
I  was  itching  to  be  at  it." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said 
Forbes,  "  the  question  could 
be  settled  by  your  asking  Col 
exactly  when  he  met  Mac- 
master." 

"  I  asked  him,  sir  !  I  asked 
him  !  "  cried  out  Ninian. 
"  You  may  be  sure  of  that ! 
I  darena  ask  him  wi'  the 
young  man  there,  but  got 
him  by  himself,  and  then  it 
was  I  found  his  tale  was 
surely  true,  for  he  made  an 
attempt  to  change  it.  A  lie 
well  stuck  to  looks  at  last  like 
truth  to  him  that  tells  and 
him  that  hears  it ;  I've  often 
thought  myself,  sir,  truth  was 
just  conviction.  But  when  the 
wild  beast  of  the  wood  goes 
doubling  before  the  dogs,  ye 
may  be  sure,  my  lord,  he's  not 
going  home  to  where's  his 
litter.  When  I  got  drawing 
Barisdale,  his  eyes  betrayed 
him,  and  he  started  doubling. 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  and 
said  his  meeting  with  Mao- 
master  was  at  Castle  Tiorram, 
old  Clanranald's  place.  And 
then  again,  says  he,  he  doubted 
if  the  man  was  Paul  Macmaster 
after  all ;  he  feared  he  had 
mixed  up  two  different  occa- 
sions and  two  different  men. 


With  that  I  couldna  push  the 
question  further,  but  bold  Col 
was  in  my  grasp  !  The  story 
that  he  told  me  first  was  true, 
and  when  he  found  me  curious 
he  tried  to  blind  the  scent. 
My  lord,  he  was  in  fear  of 
something ! " 

"  My  learned  friend  has  many 
sides  to  him,"  said  Forbes,  re- 
flecting. 

"  The  outside  is  the  best 
of  him,  my  lord ;  inside  the 
man's  as  boss  as  Peter's  drum. 
'  Macmaster  went  abroad,'  I 
ventured,  minding  what  he 
said  himself.  'He  did,'  said 
he,  'and  died  there.'  .  .  .  That 
was  all,  but  that  did  me,  my 
lord !  I  kent  now  that  the 
North  had  a  different  tale  about 
Drimdorran's  end  from  shire 
Argyle.  And  that  itself  is 
mighty  queer,  my  lord." 

"My  own  authority,"  said 
Forbes,  "was  Islay.  He  had 
a  most  explicit  story  of  the 
drowning,  though  I  sometimes 
used  to  hear  the  other  rum- 
oured." 

"Lord  Islay  there  had  just 
the  same  tale  as  the  rest  of 
us ;  it  came  from  Inverness, 
but  I'll  believe  it  only  when 
I  meet  a  man  who  saw  the 
corpse  of  Paul  Macmaster  !  " 

The  President  got  up  and 
snapped  his  watch.  "I  think 
I  have  you  now,"  said  he,  and 
blinked  his  eyes.  "At  any 
time  you  honour  me  by  calling, 
it  is  always  something  else 
than  the  pretended  business  in 
hand  that  you  are  after.  I 
fear  you  find  the  President  an 
easy  fish  to  play."  He  chuckled, 
caught  the  other  by  the  arm 
and  gently  shook  it.  "  Not 
this  time,  Mr  Campbell !  Not 
this  time !  Drumly  waters, 
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but  I'm  off  the  feed!  I'm 
lucky  this  time  that  I  got  you 
to  the  point  with  less  than 
usual  of  a  circuit  journey.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that 
you  are  more  concerned  with 
this  meare's  nest  about  Mac- 
master  than  your  proper  busi- 
ness, which,  I  take  it,  is  to  find 
out  things  concerning  guns, 
and  other  solid  obstacles  to  law 
and  order.  You  thought  to 
rouse  my  interest  and  get  my 
egging -on  in  this  ridiculous 
new  hunt  of  yours  for  dead 
men's  bones,  but  mind  this, 
Mr  Campbell,  I'm  not  in  it ! 
And  you'll  be  wiser,  far,  to 
limit  your  official  zeal  in  Inver- 
ness to  what  my  lord  duke 
and  his  brother  sent  you  North 
for." 

"Very  good,  my  lord  !  "  said 
Ninian,  no  way  hearty  in 
acquiescence,  and  the  other 
laughed. 


"  You  rogue  !  "  said  he.  "  I 
see  you're  looking  wry.  You'll 
do  what  suits  yoursel',  I  fancy, 
but  there's  this  I'll  warn  you 
of — gang  warily  in  Inverness 
if  you're  for  stirring  stagnant 
waters.  .  .  .  Now  then,  Mr 
Campbell,  there's  my  gentry 
bellowing  ;  come  in  and  have 
your  chaok." 

But  Ninian  excused  himself 
on  finding  half  a  dozen  boon 
companions  of  the  lawyer  were 
the  makers  of  the  din  that 
burst  at  times  in  peals  of 
laughter  and  of  disputatious 
cries  from  Forbes'  dining-room  ; 
he  pleaded  an  engagement  with 
his  friend  for  dinner  at  their 
inn,  and  took  his  leave,  con- 
firmed in  his  impression  that 
retreat  was  best  from  jovial- 
ity for  once,  on  finding  in  the 
hall  a  servant  tilting  up 
another  claret  cask  upon  the 
gantry. 
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He  walked  out  from  the 
garden  leisurely,  the  President 
requesting  him  upon  the  door- 
step to  be  sure  and  call  again 
before  he  left  the  country.  "  I 
sist  ye  to  compear ! "  cried 
Forbes,  and  waved  a  hand. 
This  leisured  step  was  kept 
until  the  house  was  hid  by 
trees,  and  then  his  pace  was 
quickened.  Quicker  still  it 
grew  until  the  road  passed 
through  secluded  banks  of 
shrub,  and  there  he  fairly  ran 
jog-trot  as  if  to  catch  a  ferry. 
For  nigh  a  mile  he  kept  at 
this  peculiar  gait  for  one 
that  wore  a  flapping  coat  and 
Saxon  hat,  and  only  when  he 
came  to  fields  where  folk 


were  toiling  put  his  heels  to 
ground. 

When  he  got  to  the  town 
his  sweat  was  lashing.  ./Eneas 
was  not  come  back  yet  to  the 
inn. 

"  You'll  tell  my  friend,"  said 
Ninian  to  the  landlord,  "  that 
I  couldna  wait  for  meat  at 
this  time.  Business,  Mr  Fraser, 
business  !  And  you'll  say  this 
to  him — and  mind  the  way  I 
put  it ! — '  Mr  Campbell's  com- 
pliments, and  he  was  called 
into  the  country  where  the 
primrose  grows.'  You'll  not 
forget  that,  Mr  Fraser  ?  — 
'  Where  the  primrose  grows.' 
Just  a  bit  joke  between  us ! 
he'll  understand." 
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Ten  minutes  later  he  was 
on  a  horse  hired  from  a  stable 
round  the  corner,  crossed  the 
river,  and  rode  landwards  west. 
He  trotted  for  an  hour,  and 
then  came  wooded  country  with 
a  big  black  ancient  castle 
scowling  on  a  hill,  and  over  it 
the  hoodie  -  crows  loud  clan- 
gouring. The  frith  itself  was 
narrowed  here  so  much,  it 
looked  as  if  a  tall-sparred  ship 
that  floated  near  its  head  was 
high  and  dry  incongruously  in 
meadows,  fertile  fields  were 
widely  spread,  and  here  and 
there  dark  patches  of  the  pine ; 
high  mounts  were  to  the  north, 
the  greatest  of  them  broadly- 
shouldered  Wyviss  Ben.  And 
everywhere  about  were  smok- 
ing houses ;  everywhere  the 
braes  were  populous  with  folk. 
The  high  black  castle  keep 
with  girning  crenels  looked  the 
master  of  the  mountain  and 
the  plain  and  all  therein, — 
command  was  in  the  very  reek 
of  it ;  a  king  might  well  be 
dwelling  there. 

"It's  I  like  not  the  look  of 
thee  !  "  said  Ninian  sourly. 

A  man  with  a  bare-polled 
head  was  in  a  park  beside  the 
road  and  he  was  cutting  rushes. 
Ninian  stopped  his  horse  and 
put  a  question. 

"To  whom,  my  lad, "said  he, 
"belongs  this  gallant  castle?" 
though  he  knew  right  well  the 
place  was  Lovat's. 

"To  whom  but  to  the  great 
MacShimi,"  said  the  polled  one, 
using  Lovat's  patronym. 

"That's  what  I  was  think- 
ing to  myself !  "  said  Ninian. 
"  My  soul !  but  she's  the  stately 
one!" 

"The  like  of  her  is  not  in 
Albyn ! "  said  the  man,  with 


vanity.  "No  shadow  of  a 
thing  that  would  be  for  the 
use  of  castles  will  be  wanting 
— even  to  a  herdsman  for  the 
geese.  Meat  of  each  meat  on 
the  board,  the  barrels  of  the 
wine  of  France  as  plentiful  as 
nuts ;  a  hundred  servants. 
Great's  the  man,  MacShimi ! " 
And  he  stood,  not  like  a  stot, 
himself,  but  like  a  gentleman, 
although  the  shirt  of  him  was 
all  in  holes ;  his  head  uplifted, 
hands  upon  his  haunches, 
whistling  soft  to  show  he  was 
at  ease. 

"Is  he  at  home,  Himself?" 
asked  Ninian;  "I'd  give  a  cry 
on  him." 

"He  went  this  morning  to 
Strath  Errick,"  said  the  man, 
and  Ninian  looked  disappointed. 

"With  any  luck  at  all  he'll 
have  a  wife  ?  " 

"  I'll  warrant  ye !  He's 
never  out  of  them,  MacShimi ! 
A  Campbellach  of  Erraghaid- 
heal,  a  twig  of  old  MacCailein's  ; 
money  would  be  with  her,  you 
be  sure.  She's  yonder  since 
she  came  last  year  a  wife  to 
him,  and  seldom  do  we  see  her. 
They're  saying  she  is  heavy." 

"An  galar  bu  mhiosa !  — 
worst  of  all  diseases  !  "  Ninian 
said.  "  Sorrow  that  that  girl 
should  have  it,  and  the  world 
already  notching  -  full  of 
Erasers  !  " 

He  took  another  turn  at 
riding,  passed  through  shrub- 
bery and  garden  trees,  and 
round  one  big  old  oak  with 
chains  hung  from  its  thickest 
member,  chinking  in  the  wind, 
that  on  the  brae-face  here  was 
blowing  gusty  with  the  salt 
scent  of  the  distant  sea.  He 
did  not  like  the  look  of  those 
black  chains  a  bit !  He  never 
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had  been  there  before ;  the  place 
astonished.  It  looked  more 
like  a  fortress  than  a  home, 
with  studded  gates  about  the 
cobbled  yard,  and  mounted 
cannons,  turrets  cloaked  with 
ivy  in  the  which  were  peer- 
ing little  holes  that  one  might 
doubt  were  really  meant  for 
windows.  In  view  about  the 
house  was  not  one  flower. 
No  sooner  had  he  struck  the 
cobbles  than  the  place  seemed 
swarming  like  a  hive  :  at  least 
two  hundred  men  revealed 
themselves  from  every  inlet 
to  the  yard,  and  six  came 
lounging  up  to  hold  his  horse. 

"  I  want  to  see  her  leddy- 
ship,"  he  said  in  English, 
lordlily;  "ye'll  tell  her  I  have 
letters." 

A  gaunt  old  woman  came 
and  led  him  in  and  up  a  stair 
so  steeply  pitched  and  dark  he 
stumbled  on  it ;  dungeon  airs 
were  manifest — he  sniffed  them, 
damp  and  mouldy ;  once  or 
twice  he  put  his  hand  behind 
his  back  and  felt  the  poignard. 

The  gaunt  wife  pushed  a 
door  and  gave  him  entrance  to 
a  small,  dark,  deadly  silent 
room  with  hangings  and  a  bed, 
and  there  beside  a  window 
twelve  feet  thick  in  wall  he 
found  a  lonely  woman.  She 
sat  upon  a  stool,  and  she 
was  sewing,  and  her  thimble 
wet  with  tears.  Her  face  was 
white  as  one  night's  snow,  and 
she  had  great  big  melting  eyes 
as  if  with  constant  staring  out 
for  grief.  As  he  stepped  in 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him 
she  got  up  and  cried. 

"Ninian  !  Ninian  !  ISTinian 
Campbell !  "  was  her  cry.  "  Oh 
Ninian,  have  ye  come  to  see 
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me  ?  "  and  thereupon  burst  out 
in  tears.  She  took  his  hand  in 
both  of  hers  and  stood  a  little, 
fondling  it  and  speechless. 

"  Oh,  meudail  !  "  he  said, 
greatly  stricken,  "  is  this  the 
way  of  it  with  you,  my 
leddy  ?  " 

"  Did  you  come  here  to 
take  me  home  ? "  she  asked 
then,  eager,  holding  still  his 
hand,  her  big  eyea  filled  with 
hope. 

"Indeed  and  I  would  like 
that  fine ! "  he  said  with  a 
pretence  at  cheerfulness,  "but 
when  your  leddyship  comes 
back  to  yon  place  yonder  that's 
your  home,  it'll  not  be  with  a 
poor  wee  man  of  no  account  at 
all  like  Ninian  Campbell,  but 
a  tail  of  noble  gentlemen.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  will  be  the 
splendid  day  for  sheriffdom 
Argyll ! " 

"  No,  no !  "  she  said  with 
bitterness,  "he'll  put  me  in 
Kirkhill  among  the  rest ;  he 
would  not  even  take  me  home 
for  burial." 

"  Burial,  my  leddy  !  burial !  " 
said  Ninian,  with  impatience, 
"  I  wouldna  fash  my  mind  wi' 
burials ;  it's  not  the  thing  at 
all,  and  us  so  young  !  "  His  eye 
fell  on  two  books  on  edge  upon 
a  little  table — Baxter's  '  Saints' 
Everlasting  Best '  and  Sibbe's 
'Believers'  Bowels  Opened.' 

"  Ach  !  "  he  said,  "you  have 
been  reading  Sibbe ;  no  wonder 
that  your  downed  !  Far  better 
wi'  a  book  of  songs  !  " 

She  put  him  in  a  chair,  and 
sat  down  on  her  bed,  and  dried 
her  eyes,  and  never  after  shed 
another  tear. 

"  Oh  Niniau  !  "  she  said,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  What  was  it 
2  L 
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brought  you  here  ?  And  how 
is  my  dear  Jenuet  ?  " 

"  The  thing  that  brought  me 
North,"  said  he,  and  started 
feeling  in  his  pockets,  "  is 
some  business  of  your  cousins' 
that's  of  no  account  at  all. 
But  seeing  I  was  coming  here, 
my  daughter  asked  me  to  be 
sure  and  call,  and  sent  your 
leddyship  a  letter.  Stop  a 
wee,  and  I  will  get  it  !  " 

"You  must  not  call  me 
Lady,  Niniau ;  when  I  was 
happy  I  was  Primrose  Camp- 
bell. Be  quick,  and  get  my 
letter  !  What  was  Jennet 
thinking  of  that  never  wrote  her 
friend  till  this?  I  wrote  her 
twice  and  never  got  a  scrape 
of  answer.  And  she  my  own 
dear  friend ! " 

"  Now  that  is  strange  !  "  said 
Niniau,  and  stopped  his  search- 
ing, staggered.  "My  lass  wrote 
twice  to  you,  and  never  got  a 
word.  There's  surely  some 
miscarriage ! " 

"  I  might  be  sure  of  it !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Lady  Lovat,  biting 
at  her  lip.  "  Now  I  can  under- 
stand a  lot  of  things  that 
troubled  me.  But  haste  ye, 
Niuian  !  give  me  Jennet's 
letter." 

He  felt  again  his  pockets 
carefully,  and  showed  a  great 
concern. 

"Is  that  not  most  deplor- 
able ! "  cried  he  at  last ;  "  I 
havena  got  it !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  and  wrung 
her  hands ;  "  and  you  will  fail 
me  too  ! " 

He  shook  his  fisfe.  "  In  all 
of  Albyu  there  is  not  a  man 
more  stupid  or  more  vexed ! 
Where's  your  letter  but  in 
Buachaille  Etive,  in  an  inn  I 
changed  my  clothes  in.  And 


I  was  thinking  all  the  time  I 
had  it  in  this  pocket !  " 

She  chided  him,  not  harshly 
— half  in  smiles,  a  little  woebe- 
gone, like  one  too  well  acquaint 
with  disappointments  to  lament 
one  more.  "At  least,"  said 
she,  "  it's  always  something 
just  to  know  that  Jennet  has 
not  quite  forgot  me,  and  to  see 
a  face  from  home." 

"There  is  a  wise  old  word," 
said  Ninian,  "  that  will  be 
saying  '  Men  may  meet,  but 
never  the  mountains  ! '  and  it 
is  a  very  strong  true  word." 

"I  do  not  understand  it," 
said  the  lady. 

"I  daresay  not,  my  lady 
Primrose — no,  I  daresay  not ! 
In  faith,  it  sounds  a  little  flat 
in  English,  but  in  the  Gaelic  it 
will  break  men's  hearts  to  hear. 
I  canna  put  it  plainer  in  the 
English,  but  it  means  that  old 
friends  meeting  in  a  foreign 
land  will  vex  themselves  to 
think  the  mountains  of  their 
home  so  distant.  We  canna 
shift  the  hills,  my  dear,  my 
dear !  or  if  we  could,  a  man  I 
ken  would  bring  upon  his  back 
to  you  although  his  legs  would 
break,  Dunchuach !  and  what 
is  that  man's  name  but  Ninian 
Campbell ! " 

"Ah!"  she  said,  and  turned 
a  ring  upon  her  finger — "  Dun- 
chuach !  .  .  .  And  Glen  Aray, 
and  the  woods  !  There  was  a 
lass  among  them,  one  time, 
Ninian,  was  happy.  Many  a 
time  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  me. 
No,  no !  it  wasna  me !  She 
died,  that  lass.  .  .  .  She  was  a 
little  wee  bit  thing  and  wore 
a  yellow  coat,  and  played  wi ' 
Jennet  Campbell." 

"  There's  not  a  printed  book 
on  earth  that's  worse  than 
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Sibbe  !  "  said  Ninian  with  con- 
viction, rising  up  and ,  looking 
from  the  little  window.  He 
could  not  see  a  thing. 

At  last  he  turned  about  and 
touched  her  shoulder.  "  I'm 
sorry  that  I  have  to  ask  you 
this,"  he  said,  " — it's  dreadful 
low  and  common  in  the  English ; 
tell  me  this — Is  your  man  bad 
to  you  ?  " 

"And  what  if  he  was?" 
said  she,  still  twisting  at  her 
ring. 

"What  if  he  was!"  cried 
Ninian,  ferociously,  the  crinkle 
on  his  face.  "  My  God,  mem  ! 
is  there  not  the  cry  of 
'  Cruachan  ! ' " 

"A  far  cry  to  Loohow ! " 
said  she,  "and  farther  still  to 
kin.  The  thing's  beyond  re- 
demption, Ninian  ;  tell  me 
about  Jennet." 

"  Jennet  can  wait !  "  He 
stood  before  her,  catching  at 
her  hand.  "A  man,"  said  he, 
"  would  need  to  have  a  heart 
of  stone  to  look  at  you  and  see 
you  sitting  there  your  lone  in 
this  bit  closet  stitching — you 
the  daughter  of  Mamore,  Mac- 
Cailein's  brother.  You  might 
as  well  be  in  the  jyle !  Put 
on  your  plaid,  my  dear,  this 
minute,  and  I'll  take  you, 
though  I  had  to  burst  through 
rooks ! " 

She  made  a  wan  attempt  at 
smiling.  "What  would  Simon 
Lovat  say  to  that  ?  "  says  she. 

" Or  I  would  take  a  word 

down  yonder,"  he  went  on  more 
eagerly,  "and  bring  the  clan. 
I  do  not  like  the  colour  of  this 
country  —  not  one  bit !  I'm 
thinking  to  myself  it  would  be 
fine  for  burning !  And  what 
is  more,  I  do  not  like  the  colour 
of  your  face,  Prim  Campbell — 


you  were  like  the  flower,  and 
now  you're  like  the  cannoch.  If 
your  folk  thought  you  suffered 
they  would  come  here  like  a 
fire  in  heather,  and  burn  out 
the  very  roots  of  Castle 
Dounie." 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  said  she  at  that ; 
"  the  roots  of  it  are  deep, 
deep — deep — and  many  a  hole 
between  them  like  the  beeches 
of  Strongarbh." 

"  Indeed  I  thought  she  had 
a  dungeon  smell !  I  like  her 
not,  your  married  home,  Prim 
Campbell!  You  have  wrongs 
— what  are  they  ?  " 

She  sat  upon  the  bed  with 
folded  arms  and  clicked  her 
heels — a  sound  most  desolate  ! 
"  I  ken  the  tune  of  them,"  said 
she,  "  but  I  do  not  ken  the 
words.  There  are  no  words." 

"Well,  lilt  them  to  me,  then !  " 
he  whispered.  "  Just  the  least 
bit  whistle." 

"Sit  down,"  she  said,  "and 
crack.  I'll  neither  sing  nor 
whistle.  A  bird  was  in  the 
breast  of  me  a  year  ago,  and 
now  it's  dead.  And  what 
would  be  the  good  in  any  case  ? 
The  thing's  beyond  remede." 

For  half  an  hour  she  kept 
him  plied  with  questions,  drink- 
ing up  his  news  like  wine  until 
her  face  had  colour,  and  her 
heart  got  almost  gay.  Niuian 
was  deep  in  some  droll  story 
of  some  folk  she  knew  when 
suddenly  he  saw  her  pale. 

"I  hear  a  cantering,"  said 
she.  He  listened,  hearing  no- 
thing but  the  crows. 

And  then  there  was  a  shout 
outside,  a  sound  of  scurrying 
feet,  the  clattering  of  horses. 

"That's  his  lordship  back," 
said  she ;  "  I  hoped  he  would 
be  later.  And  there's  an  end 
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to  merriment  —  the  happiest 
hour  since  I  was  Primrose 
Campbell  !  .  .  .  Make  Jennet 
write  me  soon  —  and  not  by 
Lovat's  runners  next  time. 
You'll  have  to  see  him." 

"Very  good!"  said  JSTinian, 
twitching  at  his  coat-tails. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  you  back  ! " 

"  I'll  maybe  ask  mysel'. 
There's  one  or  two  bit  things 
to  talk  of  still " 

"  Prim  !  are  ye  there  ?  " 
cried  out  a  voice  upon  the 
stairs.  "I'm  coming  up!" 

"Take  not  a  bite  from  him 
though  you  were  starving, 
Ninian  !  "  she  whispered. 

"  Indeed  and  I'm  not  needing 
it,"  he  answered.  "I  had  my 
own  good  dinner  at  the  inns, 
and  I  did  nobly." 

"Are  ye  there,  Prim?  Can 
ye  110'  answer  me  ? "  Lord 
Lovat  cried  again  upon  the 
threshold,  fumbling  at  the 
handle  of  the  door. 

"  God  bless  me !  Ninian 
Campbell !  Is  that  you,  your- 
self?" he  cried  when  he  beheld 
his  wife's  companion.  "What 
mischief  are  ye  after?  I  never 
saw  ye  in  my  country  yet  but 
ye  were  at  your  tricks  !  " 

He  looked  a  man  of  sixty, 
portly  in  the  form,  and  bellied, 
with  a  great  thick  neck,  and 
knots  upon  his  forehead,  little 
slits  of  eyes  with  wrinkles 
round  them,  and  a  broad  cajol- 
ing smile.  He  wore  the  High- 
land dress,  with  trews  so  tightly 
cut  they  showed  his  legs  were 
bowly. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ninian,  chuck- 
ling, "your  lordship's  just  in 
time !  Her  leddyship  and  me 
was  nearly  off  together." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that  a 
bit ! "  said  Lovat,  leering  at 


her.  "  Primrose  would  not 
leave  her  Simon."  He  tweaked 
her  ear  and  put  an  arm  about 
her.  He  might  have  been  her 
father.  She  stood  as  stiff's  a 
crag,  and  like  a  tomb  for 
coldness.  Ninian's  shoulders 
itched. 

"  Come  away  down,  the  three 
of  us,  and  have  a  bite,"  said 
Lovat  briskly.  "  How's  my 
lord  his  Grace  and  how's  his 
brother  Islay  ?  Have  ye  letters 
for  me  ?  " 

"The  only  one  I  had,"  said 
Ninian,  with  shame,  "  was  for 
her  leddyship,  and  I'm  a  stupid 
man  that  went  and  lost  it.  I 
had  to  leave  some  clothes  at 
Buachaille  Etive,  and  just  this 
moment  I  found  out  I  left  rny 
Jennet's  line  in  them." 

"Hoots!"  said  Lovat,  "you 
are  getting  old  !  Never  put 
a  letter  in  your  pocket;  put  it 
next  the  skin." 

The  three  of  them  were 
standing  on  the  floor;  they 
made  the  small  apartment 
crowded.  "  Take  you  a  seat, 
my  dear,"  said  Lovat  to  his 
wife,  and  she  sat  down  again 
upon  her  bed,  and  clicked  her 
heels,  and  turned  her  ring, 
and  looked  at  things  invisible. 

"Ye  havena  told  me  yet 
what  mischief  ye  are  after," 
Lovat  said  again  to  Ninian. 

"I'll  tell  ye  that,  my  lord," 
said  Ninian,  frank  as  day. 
"There's  loud  complaint  of 
damage  to  the  Road  by  banded 
parties  ;  there's  a  lot  of  trouble 
wi'  the  Watches — some  of  them 
are  out  for  plunder;  and 
there's  trafficking  in  arms. 
Your  friend  the  Duke  has  sent 
me  up  to  take  a  look  about 
me." 

"  Did  he  ask  ye  to  come  here 
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to  see  me  first  of  all  ?  "  said 
Lovat  quickly,  taking  out  a 
pipe. 

"Well,  no,"  said  Ninian, 
"your  lordship  wasna  men- 
tioned. His  Grace  and  Islay 
are  from  home ;  my  orders 
came  through  Mr  Duncanson." 

"Duncanson  might  have  the 
sense  to  send  you  straight  to 
me,"  said  Lovat  querulous,  and 
started  polishing  his  pipe  upon 
his  nose.  "  The  Duke,  my 
kinsman,  has  the  proofs  of  my 
devotion  to  himself  and  to  the 
Government  in  spite  of  that  it 
took  from  me  my  corps,  and 
then  my  sheriffship.  It  must 
be  well  kent  to  you,  Mr  Camp- 
bell, that  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man in  the  North  has  better 
means  of  knowing  what  is 
stirring  than  myself.  If  you 
had  come  one  errand's  end  to 
me,  I  could  have  told  you  all 
about  affairs  and  saved  you 
trouble  prying.  There's  not 
a  move  among  the  Jacobites, 
if  that's  what  my  good  friends 
are  thinking.  It  has  been  a 
capital  year  for  crops ;  the 
lairds  and  chiefs  are  rife  of 
money ;  all  the  wildest  clans 
have  been  disarmed " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that, 
my  lord,"  said  Ninian.  "I 
doubt  they're  giving  up  old 
gear  at  bonny  prices  just  to 
buy  them  better,  new.  They're 
landing  shiploads  in  the  Forth ; 
if  they're  no'  meant  for  serious 
use  I'm  cheated." 

Lovat  gave  a  crackling  laugh, 
deep  down  his  thrapple. 

"Nonsense,  man!"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of 
it !  The  one  who  told  you 
that  was  trying  to  make  a 
mock  of  you.  It  wasna  Forbes 
now,  was  it?  " 


"  At  any  rate  that's  Mac- 
Cailein's  notion,"  said  Ninian 
lightly. 

"And  as  for  trouble  on  the 
Road,  ye  canna  wonder  at  it — 
what's  the  good  of  roads  for 
folk  brought  up  on  heather  ? 
The  Road's  no  pet  of  mine." 

"  Nor  mine,"  said  Ninian, 
heartily.  "  I  think  it  spoils 
the  country.  But  that  is  not 
MacCailein's  notion." 

"  If  my  Highland  company 
had  not  been  disbanded,  by 
what  influence  at  the  Court  I'll 
fathom  yet — it  couldna  be  my 
age,  whatever  o't ;  I  still  could 
lead  the  lads  —  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  on  the 
Road,  for  I  myself  would  see 
to  it.  That  land  of  Bade- 
noch  wants  the  strong  firm 
hand." 

"  Indeed  it  does,  my  lord  !  " 
said  Ninian.  "  I  had  my  belly- 
ful of  trouble  getting  through 
it  this  time." 

"  Had  ye  that !  "  said  Lovat, 
rubbing  with  his  hand  upon 
his  pipe.  "It  was  not  Col, 
now,  was  it  ?  "  he  inquired  in 
Gaelic. 

"No  other  one!"  said  Ninian, 
reddening  for  the  wife,  and  on 
him,  there  and  then,  came  down 
a  cloud. 

"That's  the  damnedest  rogue 
in  Gaeldom  !  "  Lovat  cried,  and 
cracked  his  pipe.  He  threw 
its  parts  upon  the  floor,  and 
ground  them  with  his  heel. 
"That's  what  I  would  do," 
says  he,  "  with  Barisdale  !  " 
His  face  was  purple. 

"Did  I  not  think,"  said 
Ninian,  "  he  was  your  lord- 
ship's friend  ?  " 

"Friend!"  cried  Lovat,  chok- 
ing. "If  I  will  get  him  in 
Strathglass  again  at  his  old 
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capers  with  my  cattle,  I  will 
show  the  kind  of  friendship." 

"Well,  faith,"  said  Ninian, 
"  he  has  the  turn  of  telling 
with  great  glee  what  ploys  he 
used  to  have  in  Castle  Dounie." 

"  He  has  not  set  his  foot 
within  my  door  for  years. 
The  man's  in  fear  of  death  of 
me !  What  ploys,  now,  was 
he  telling?" 

"Oh,  just  a  lot  of  boilich — 
that  is  bombast  in  the  English, 
Lady  Lovat — the  only  thing  I 
mind  is  that  he  had  a  bout  of 
foils  with  Paul  Macmaster  here. 
He  said  he  beat  him." 

Lovat  snorted.  "Beat  Mac- 
master,  did  he  !  He's  a  liar  ! 
There  was  no  better  fencer  in 
the  country  than  Drimdorran, 
and  he  beat  Col  level  though 
he  had  a  wounded  arm.  Col 
couldna  hold  a  candle  to  him." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking 
to  myself,"  said  Ninian,  very 
slowly.  "  Her  leddyship,  I'm 
sure,  is  tired  of  listening  to  my 
nonsense.  I'll  be  better  step- 
ping." He  shook  her  by  the 
hand.  "  Before  I  leave  the 
North,"  said  he,  "I'll  get  my 
daughter's  letter,  and  come  out 
with  it  myself." 

"  Be  sure  you  do,"  said  she. 

"  But  you  must  have  refresh- 
ment, Mr  Campbell,"  Lovat 
briskly  said  again.  "  Come 
down  the  stair,  the  three  of 
us ;  I  havena  had  a  morsel 
since  the  morning." 


He  led  the  way,  expecting 
them  to  follow  :  Ninian  glanced 
at  Lady  Lovat,  and  she  shook 
her  head.  He  groped  his  way 
downstairs  behind  her  husband, 
sniffing. 

"Is  Prim  no'  coming?"  said 
her  husband  at  the  foot. 
"Well,  let  her  bide!"  He 
gave  the  crackled  laugh  and 
peered  at  Ninian.  "  I'm  think- 
ing she's  on  her  high  horse  the 
day,  Niuian  ;  you  and  me  will 
just  take  pot-luck  together. 
What  did  ye  think  of  her  lady- 
ship, Ninian  ?  She's  an  old 
crony  of  yours?  " 

"  I  didna  get  much  chance 
to  speak  to  her,"  said  Ninian, 
"  but  I  thought  her  just  a  little 
downed,  with  reading  Sibbe's 
'Bowels.'" 

"  That's  just  it ! "  said  Lovat, 
crackling.  "  Far  better  wi'  the 
wanton  plays  of  Wycherley  ! 

But  ye  see  yoursel' "  he 

pursed  his  lips  and  with  a  droll 
expression  whistled  the  ground 
of  a  pibroch  called  "  Too  long 
in  this  condition." 

"  I  see,  my  lord !  "  said 
Ninian.  "  I  see,"  his  gaze  be- 
tween two  buttons  on  Lord 
Lovat's  coat. 

"  What  the  devil  are  ye  look- 
ing at  like  that  ?  "  cried  Lovat, 
stepping  back. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  to 
myself  I  never  saw  a 
bonnier  tartan  coat,"  said 
Ninian. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — DEAD   MEN  S   BONES. 


A  great  commotion  in  the 
street  at  ten  o'clock  that  night 
brought  out  young  JEneas  from 
the  inn  with  some  alarm  lest 
Ninian  should  be  involved.  A 


Highlander  from  France  was 
the  occasion — he  had  raked  the 
market  in  the  morning  for  re- 
cruits, got  seven  likely  fellows, 
kept  them  primed  with  spirits 
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in  a  tavern,  and  waited  for  the 
dark,  to  march  them  to  a  boat. 
His  sheep  had  friends  who 
pounced  on  them  when  they 
appeared  from  out  the  tavern  ; 
there  was  a  squabble ;  some 
one  fired  a  gun ;  a  guard  of 
red-coats  hurried  out  and  took 
the  Gael  of  France  a  prisoner. 

For  half  an  hour  the  street 
was  in  a  turmoil ;  then,  as  in 
a  thunder-plump,  the  folk  ran 
back  into  their  closes ;  silence, 
like  a  swound,  came  on  the 
burgh.  TtEneas  saw  it  like  a 
picture,  felt  it  like  a  song — the 
whitewashed  mason  fronts,  the 
surly  -  looking  entries  of  the 
lands,  high-arched,  the  glimmer 
of  a  window  here  and  there 
extinguished  at  a  puff,  and 
over  all  the  quiver  of  the  stars. 
He  nursed  within  his  breast  a 
sense  of  eerieness  and  wonder. 

When  he  got  round  the 
corner  to  his  inn,  his  friend 
was  standing  at  the  door. 

"  I  thought  you  had  got 
lost,"  said  ^Eneas. 

"  Night,  the  good  herdsman, 
brings  all  creatures  home,"  said 
Ninian.  "  A  bonny  night,  in- 
deed !  let  you  and  me  just  take 
a  little  turn  before  we  seek 
the  blankets." 

They  walked  the  river-side, 
and  JEneas  recounted  his  first 
steps  in  business  with  some- 
thing of  a  gusto.  Haggling 
over  freights  and  fish  -  crops, 
with  Mackay  to  help  him,  was, 
it  seemed,  to  have  some  spice 
of  fun  in  it. 

"And  did  ye  give  Mackay 
yon  money  ?  "  Ninian  asked. 

"He  wouldn't  take  it!  He 
never  saw  such  money  in 
his  life  before,  and  he  was 
frightened." 

"  Frightened,  was  he  ?    Well, 


it's  not  a  wonder ;  I  would  be 
in  fright  myself  to  have  so 
much  about  me,  and  the  world 
so  wide  for  spending.  You  be 
sure  and  watch  your  pockets ! 
Did  yon  man  Fraser  at  the 
inns  convey  my  message  ?  " 

"He  did,"  said  ^Eneas. 

"And  did  ye  get  my  drift?" 

"Primrose  Campbell; — you 
were  out  at  Lovat's : 

"  Well  done,  yourself  !  "  cried 
Ninian  heartily.  "Ye're  get- 
ting to  your  schooling,  I'll 
assure  ye !  I  didna  want  the 
Fraser  one  to  know  where  I 
was  going.  If  there's  a  clan 
in  Gaeldom  worth  the  watch- 
ing, it's  the  Frasers." 

"I  fancy  they  are  just  like 
other  folk,"  said  ^Eneas,  "good 
and  bad  among  them." 

"  I  never  liked  them  from 
the  first,  and  neither  did  my 
father,  and  now  I'm  under 
vows  against  them.  But  never 
you  mind  that !  The  way  I'm 
taking  you  this  walk  is  not 
for  health,  for  I  can  tell  ye  I 
was  plenty  on  my  feet  this 
day.  There's  things  I  have  to 
say  to  ye  that  couldna  well 
be  said  in  Fraser's  inns  with 
lugs  about  us.  Far  better  on 
the  mountain-top  ! " 

"  I  must  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised to  think  of  you  at 
Lovat's.  What  business  had 
you  there?"  said  ^Eneas. 

"  None  at  all  that  he  kent 
of,  and  that's  the  truth  for 
ye !  I  had  to  tell  a  bonny  lie 
for  an  excuse,  about  a  letter 
to  his  wife  from  Jennet.  Never 
was  a  lie  so  sticky  in  my  throat 
before ! " 

"I  can't  see  what  you  want- 
ed there  at  all,"  said  JEneas ; 
"my  uncle  says  the  man's  a 
brock." 
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"The  brock's  a  gentleman 
compared  to  Sim  !  "  said  Ninian. 
"But  I'm  the  dog  to  draw  the 
badger !  The  way  to  get  a 
brock  is  not  to  stand  and 
whistle  at  a  cairn ;  I  had 
to  see  him.  If  you  will 
just  stop  talking  your  non- 
sense about  the  Frasers  being 
like  other  folk,  I'll  tell  ye 
what  I  did.  First  and  fore- 
most, I  went  out  to  Duncan 
Forbes,  a  man  as  deep's  a 
well  and  clean  as  crystal. 
Ye'll  know  yourself  that  Dun- 
can is  the  one  man  in  the 
North  that's  worth  a  spittle. 
What  Duncan  does  not  know 
is  not  worth  kenning:.  Now 

o 

ye  11  be  wondering  to  yourself 
what  brought  me  there  in 
such  a  hurry  ? " 

"I  can't  say  that  I  am,"  said 
^Eneas. 

"Fie  on  ye  there!"  said 
Ninian.  "  Always,  you,  be 
curious  ;  that's  the  way  to 
learn.  Myself  I  couldna  see 
a  man  go  up  a  close  but  I 
would  wonder  what  he  wanted 
there.  I  went  to  Forbes  for 
three  things  —  first,  because  I 
had  to,  for  Lord  Islay  bade 
me.  Man,  yon's  the  clever, 
deep  one,  Duncan  !  He  should 
have  been  a  beachdar  !  There's 
nothing  that  I  learned  this 
week  back  that  he  doesna 
know  already,  but  he  never 
guessed  before  what  meant  the 
trade  in  guns.  I  think  I 
pleased  his  lordship  there ! — 
oh  yes,  I  pleased  him;  out  at 
once  he  brought  the  bottle ! 
But  that  was  not  the  only 
thing  that  sent  me  yonder ; 
that  could  wait :  the  second 
thing  was  more  important, — 
I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I 
was  here,  and  give  him  just 


the  least  wee  hint  that  I  might 
beard  the  badger.  If  I  by 
any  chance  fell  down  a  stair 
in  Castle  Dounie,  it  would  be 
some  comfort  just  to  ken  that 
Duncan  might  come  looking. 
Do  ye  think  I  would  go  into 
the  den  without  letting  my 
friends  ken?  Na,  na !  And 
that's  the  very  reason  I  left 
word  for  you  about  the  prim- 
rose." 

"I  guessed  so  much  myself," 
said  ^Eneas. 

"Of  course  ye  did  !  Ye 
must  have  heard  of  Simon's 
dungeons.  I  felt  the  smell  of 
them  !  Well,  I  came  back 
from  Forbes,  and  got  a  horse, 
and  galloped  off,  and ' 

"But  what  about  the  third 
thing  took  you  out  to 
Forbes?"  asked  ^Eneas. 

Ninian  nodded.  "Good!" 
said  he.  "  I  wondered  would 
ye  mind  to  ask.  Oh  yes, 
ye're  getting  on !  But  never 
mind  the  third  thing  now — 
just  come  with  me  to  Lovat. 
I  feared  at  first  I  wouldna 
see  him ;  he  was  at  Strath 
Errick."  He  stopped,  and 
stood,  and  whispered  low  to 
^Eneas,  "  Did  ever  ye  see 
Primrose  Campbell?" 

"No,"  said  ^Eneas. 

"It  was  my  wife  gave  milk 
to  her.  She's  just  the  age  of 
Jennet.  Many  a  day  they 
played  about  Glen  Aray. 
You'll  no'  mind  of  that ;  it 
was  before  your  memory  came 
to  you.  She  was  as  bonny  as 
a  trout !  What  woe  has  come 
upon  that  girl  ?  Yonder  she  was 
sitting  like  a  ghost  and  greet- 
ing. Never  was  there  seen  a 
drearier  girl !  Her  room  was 
like  a  cell  for  darkness  and 
for  size,  and  in  it  was  a 
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girnal,  and  a  skellet  at  the 
grate  for  cooking.  What  can 
ye  make  of  that  but  that  she 
feeds  alone?  Duke  Archie's 
niece,  ye'll  mind  ye  ! — daughter 
of  Mamore ! " 

He  put  his  hand  behind  his 
neck,  and  gave  a  tug,  and 
brought  his  dagger  out,  and 
held  it  level  in  both  palms  as 
one  would  show  a  fish. 

"  Bheil  thu  faicinn  sin?" 
said  he  —  "Ar't  seeing  that? 
I  never  had  a  flea  on  me  that 
bit  my  back  the  way  that 
biodag  did  when  I  was  stand- 
ing there  with  Simon  and  the 
girl  he  spoiled.  He  put  an 
arm  about  her  ;  he  was  like  a 
falcon  with  a  heath-hen  in  its 
claws;  I  picked  the  very  spot 
where  I  could  strike  him  just 
between  the  buttons." 

He  was  inflamed  with  anger  ; 
cried  loud  out,  all  trembling. 

"Cuist!  for  God's  sake!" 
^Eneas  whispered,  looking 
round  about  him.  "  This  is 
not  the  moor  ;  you  never  know 
who's  listening." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said 
Ninian,  and  looked  about  him 
too.  No  house  was  near.  The 
place  they  stood  on  was  a 
haugh  where  clothes  were 
bleaching.  The  wind  of  night 
was  blowing.  He  slipped  the 
dagger  down  his  back  again 
and  more  composedly  resumed 
his  tale. 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  I  met 
Sim :  I  got  the  size  of  him  one 
time  before  when  I  was  North 
on  business,  and  this  time,  like 
that  last,  he  started  out  to 
draw  me." 

"And  little  he  got  out  of 
you,  I'll  swear,"  said  ^Eneas 
with  amusement. 

"  Now  there  you're   wrong  ! 


I  told  him  just  the  truth — to 
baffle  him.  When  you  will 
have  a  rogue  to  deal  with, 
^Eneas,  in  your  business,  al- 
ways tell  the  truth, — it  foils 
the  other  fellow.  All  the  time 
Sim  fiddled  with  his  pipe,  and 
rubbed  it  on  his  nose  to  hide 
the  mouth  of  him,  and  I  kept 
half  an  eye  on  him.  He  knew 
as  much  as  Forbes,  and  blamed 
me  that  I  did  not  come  to  him 
the  first  go-off  for  information. 
'  They  took  my  Highland  corps 
from  me,'  says  he,  'but  my 
good  friend  the  Duke  knows 
that  I'm  staunch  and  steady.' 
'  Ye  damned  old  rogue  ! '  thinks 
I,  and  aye  as  cheery  as  the 
morn  with  him,  although  that 
poor  lass  sitting  on  her  bed 
fair  made  me  think  him  stink- 
ing. '  Ye  rogue  ! '  thinks  I, 
'  stop  you,  and  I  will  have  ye  ! ' 
And  then,  my  grief !  I  got  a 
blow!  Ye  see,  ^Eneas,  just  to 
tell  ye  the  truth  plump  and 
plain,  since  ever  we  met  Baris- 
dale,  and  yon  black  lad  who 
had  the  creach  made  mention 
of  some  Big  One  checking  me, 
my  mind  would  aye  be  running 
on  Lord  Lovat.  He  doesna 
like  the  Road ;  he's  just  the 
man  to  turn  a  penny  troking 
with  the  Dutch  for  guns,  and 
he's  the  only  man  I  know  that 
might  in  some  way  get  a  word 
that  I  was  coming." 

"Who  could  tell  him  that?" 
asked  ^Eneas. 

"That's  the  bit!  I  never 
yet  came  North  but  Lovat 
knew  my  business.  Indeed, 
that  was  another  reason  for 
my  telling  him  the  truth  this 
day  ;  he  maybe  knew't  already. 
Well,  at  the  last,  yonder,  I 
thought  I  had  him,  and  then, 
mo  thruaigh  I  I  got  the  blow. 
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Ye  see  I  mentioned  last  of  all 
that  I  had  trouble  coming,  and 
thereupon  says  he,  quite  sharp 
in  Gaelic,  though  his  wife  was 
there  who  does  not  know  the 
language, '  Was  it  Col  ?  '  That 
fairly  downed  me  !  " 

"It  looks  to  me,"  said  j^neas, 
"  a  very  foolish  question  for  a 
man  so  sharp  as  Lovat.  To 
my  mind  it  proclaimed  him 
guilty,  or  at  any  rate  with 
knowledge." 

"  There  ye  go  again  !  Just 
think  a  wee,  my  lad !  —  if  he 
had  been  the  Big  One  in  com- 
mand of  Col,  he  never  would 
have  breathed  Col's  name. 
Whenever  he  said  that,  I  knew 
my  twine  was  twisted  just  as 
bad  as  ever.  I  went  there 
sure  he  had  put  Col  on  me, 
and  the  man  who  put  Col  on 
me  was  the  man  who  trafficked 
in  the  guns,  and  the  man  who 
trafficked  in  the  guns  was  the 
man  who  egged  the  ragged 
remnants  of  the  clans  to  break 
the  Road,  and  whenever  he 
said  'Was  it  Col?'  I  felt  a 
fool." 

"  But  craft  for  craft  ! "  said 
.^Eneas ;  "  if  Lord  Lovat's  quite 
so  cunning  a  man  as  all  that, 
might  his  question  not  be  made 
so  purposely  simple  just  to 
blind  you?" 

"  Not  a  bad  observe  !  "  said 
Ninian,  with  approval.  "  It 
might  well  be  that  Simon  tried 
the  truth  too,  just  to  blind  me. 
But  na,  na !  It  turns  out 
Barisdale  and  he  for  years 
have  been  at  variance  about 
some  pranks  of  Col  with  cattle 
in  Strathglass.  'I'll  break  him 


like 


my    pipe  ! '    says 


Sim   in 


fury,  and  he  smashed  it  with 
his  heel.  I  thought,  at  last, 
like  you,  there  was  a  chance 


that  all  this  was  put  on,  so  out 
went  Ninian,  and  took  three 
farm-town  dinners,  and  spent 
three  hours  in  questioning  the 
country.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it  —  he  could  cut  Col's 
throat !  Col  is  in  fear  of  death 
of  him ;  he  has  a  mortgage 
over  Col's  estate,  and  plays 
him  like  a  fish.  So  there,  ye 
see,  I'm  all  aback,  and  have  to 
start  some  other  way  to  loose 
my  hank.  And  Duncan  Forbes 
is  on  the  wrong  scent  too, — 
although  he  never  cheeped,  I 
knew  he  thought  the  same  as 
I  did." 

"  Well,  that  clears  Lovat, 
seemingly,"  said  ^Eneas. 

"Of  that,;  perhaps!  Of 
that!"  said  Ninian.  "But  I 
have  other  things  to  settle  with 
his  lordship.  He  piped  a  bit 
of  a  tune  to  me — '  Too  long  in 
this  condition '—By  God!  I'll 
make  him  pipe  before  I'm  done 
with  him,  or  my  name's  not 
Macgregor.  Oh,  JEneas  !  if 
you  had  seen  —  if  you  had 
heard  yon  woman  !  Brock  ! 
brock !  Give  me  his  head  on 
a  stick !  He  wanted  me  to 
stay  for  meat  —  a  bite  of  it 
would  choke  me  !  I  had  a  task 
of  it  refusing  in  a  way  to  shield 
his  wife,  but  I  managed.  Now 
here's  a  thing  will  make  ye 
wonder  —  I'm  going  back  to 
Castle  Dounie." 

"  I  wouldn't  go ! "  said 
^Eneas. 

"  Ye  see  I  promised  Prim  to 
find  my  daughter's  letter  and 
to  take  it  out  to  her.  It' s  ill 
to  find  a  thing  that  never  was, 
and  I'll  no'  find  it,  so  I'll  just 
go  out  and  say  so.  Although 
that  lie  stuck  in  the  throat  of 
me,  I'm  not  ashamed  o't :  I  can 
use  it  twice  to  some  advantage. 
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If  ever  you  have  need  to  tell  a 
lie,  be  sure  it  is  a  good  one, 
JEneas." 

"I  wouldn't  go,"  said  .^Eneas 
again,  "  I  wouldn't  go  ! " 

"What!  Not  for  that  poor 
woman's  sake !  Is  that  the 
man  ye  are,  Macmaster  ?  Just 
think  of  her — the  old  MacCail- 
ein's  niece,  to  grow  up  like  the 
rush  on  Aray-side  and  wither 
like  the  fern  in  yon  black 
cranny  of  the  brock  !  " 
"  Can  she  not  leave  it  ?  " 
"  Not  of  herself,  nor  of  her 
own  contrivance.  Ye  would 
no  ask  the  question  if  ye  knew 
Prim  Campbell — she  was  like 
the  kings  for  pride.  Her  man 
might  hang  her  by  the  nails, 
and  she  would  not  give  one  wee 
cry  to  show  the  world  she 
suffered.  She  would  not  even 
tell  myself  what  ailed  her  at 
the  brute.  And  what  am  I  to 
say  to  Jennet — that  I  left  her 
old  friend  yonder  in  the  falcon's 
claws?" 

"  No,  no  !  you  can't  do  that ! " 
said  ^Eneas,  greatly  shaken. 
"  I  see  it  now ;  you  must  go 
out  and  plead  with  her  to  leave 
him  if  it  be  so  bad  as  you  are 
thinking.  I'll  go  myself  with 
you,  if  that  is  any  use." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking 
to  myself,"  said  Ninian,  and 
clapped  the  other's  back.  "  It's 
this  way  of  it,  ^Eneas, — I  want 
your  backing -up  about  her 
state  when  I  get  back  to  Inver- 
aray,  and,  forbye,  I  want  ye 
just  to  have  a  squint  at 
Simon." 

"That  bit  of  it  I  know  I'll 
scarcely  relish,"  ^Eneas  said 
wryly. 

"  I  daresay  not,  but  ye  can 
help  me  greatly  just  by  giving 
him  the  squint.  Between  us, 


if  we  oanna  get  Prim  Campbell 
to  give  up  her  man,  we'll  may- 
be get  a  way  to  take  her 
man  from  Primrose  Campbell. 
Come  you  down  this  way  just 
a  bittock,  lad,  before  we  turn. 
I'm  like  the  man  of  Knapdale 
— I'm  not  finished  with  my 
story." 

They  now  were  well  out  of 
the  town,  and  opposite  the 
river's  isles  whence  came  above 
the  rushing  of  the  stream  the 
whistling  of  whaups.  It  seemed 
the  voice  of  terrified  conspira- 
cies to  ^3neas.  The  plumage  of 
the  isles  was  black  against  the 
stars ;  no  whisper  of  the  town, 
nor  any  light  of  it,  came  where 
they  walked  through  dewy 
grasses.  A  goat  at  tether  on 
the  rough  bank  bleated.  Nin- 
ian went  off  the  path  a  bit,  and 
came  upon  a  bridge  of  wood 
that  led  out  to  the  islands.  He 
stood  upon  the  middle  of  it 
with  his  friend. 

"Did  ever    you   hear,"    said 
he,  "  of  the  fox  and  the  fleas  ?  " 
"No,"  said  ^Eneas,  wonder- 
ing. 

"When  the  fox  is  bad  with 
fleas,  he  will  take  a  piece  of 
moss  into  the  mouth  of  him 
and  wade  very  slowly  out  in  a 
river  just  like  this,  and  the 
fleas  will  come  up  to  his  back 
to  keep  themselves  from  drown- 
ing. Then  the  sly  fellow  will 
go  deeper  in,  until  they  have 
to  take  his  neck  for  it.  Then 
he  will  sink  his  head  below 
the  water,  all  except  his  mouth, 
and  it  will  have  the  piece  of 
moss  in  it.  The  fleas  will  all 
take  refuge  in  the  moss,  like 
many  a  gallant  tribe  in  history, 
and  then  the  red  lad  lets  the 
moss  go  floating." 

"Very  good  for  a  preamble," 
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said  ^Eneas,  leaning  on  the 
bridge  .below  which  went  the 
black  Ness  rushing.  "What 
is  the  application  ?  ". 

"That  is  a  story  of  my 
father's ;  he  was  a  great  hand 
at  the  stories,  and  now  lies 
yonder  in  Balwhidder,  all  his 
stories  done.  He  would  say  to 
me,  'If  I  could  get  a  piece  of 
moss  was  big  enough  to  hold 
the  Frasers,  I  would  walk 
through  Corryvreckan  with 
them  hanging  on  my  back.' 
But  I'm  thinking  Simon  would 
be  an  ill  beast  to  shake  off  the 
snout !  When  I  went  out  to- 
day to  Castle  Dounie,  it  was 
with  no  particular  ill-will  to 
Simon,  for  he  himself's  Mac- 
Cailein's  kin,  and  he  was 
married  on  Prim  Campbell. 
With  that  I  couldna  very  well 
be  hard  on  him ;  I  even  might 
have  smoothed  things  over  just 
to  please  his  leddy,  unless  they 
were  the  blackest.  But  when 
I  saw  yon  weeping  woman  of 
my  heart,  the  marrow  of  my 
bones  was  poisoned  at  him.  I 
couldna  spare  him  then  !  Na, 
na  !  I  couldna  spare  him  then  ! 
The  very  dirk  of  me  was 
kittling  my  back  and  crying 
'  Kill  him  !  " 

"You're  just  a  savage, 
Ninian,"  said  ^Eneas,  with 
pity. 

"  Am  I  ?  God  be  praised,  if 
that's  to  kill  a  rat !  Ye  thought 
he  was  clear  of  me,  did  ye, 
when  I  proved  him  an  un- 
friend of  Col's?  But  I  had 
something  else  against  him, 
maybe  worse  than  trafficking 
in  guns.  Many  a  left  -  hand 
business  Sim  was  mixed  in. 
Ye  know  the  way  he  got  his 
first  wife?  He  took  with  him 
five  hundred  men  and  carried 


her  away  to  Aigas  Island, 
where  he  kept  her  in  a  creel 
and  got  a  drunken  minister  to 
marry  them.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  that,  and 
lived  for  years  a  hunted  man, 
with  Athole  for  the  worst  dog 
on  his  trail.  MacCailein  got 
him  pardoned,  and  ever  since 
he  plays  the  loyal  chief.  He 
took  his  clan  out  for  King 
Geordie  in  the  year  of  Mar, 
and  they  were  out  again 
against  your  father  at  Glen- 
shiel.  Are  ye  grasping  this? 
—  at  no  time  was  he  on  the 
side  of  Paul  Macmaster  !  " 

"  I'm  glad  to  know  it  !  "  said 
./Eneas  warmly. 

"But  listen  you  to  this  —  I 
told  ye  on  Loch  Laggan-side 
your  father  had  been  drowned  : 
there's  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  it  !  Nor  was  he  killed  at 
all  in  Boss-shire." 

"What  happened  to  him, 
then  ?  "  asked  yEneas,  bewild- 
ered. 

"  If  Ninian  could  tell  ye  that 
he  would  be  clever  !  When  I 
told  ye  yon  story  at  Loch 
Laggan  of  your  father  drowned 
I  just  was  sounding  ye.  Your 
family  might  have  a  different 
account  of  him  and  kept  it  to 
themselves.  I  found  ye  knew 
as  little  as  myself,  or  less. 
Whatever  happened  to  your 
father,  it  was  neither  in  the 
battle  nor  the  boat  he 
perished." 

"I  know  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  fight,"  said 


"That's  true;  he  was.  But 
after  it  he  was  in  Castle 
Dounie,  and  was  fencing  there 
with  Col.  Ye  mind  Col  told 
us?" 

"But    I    thought    that   was 
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sometime  earlier,"  said 
with  agitation.  "  Oh,  I  wish 
these  birds  would  stop  their 
whistling ! " 

"  Never  you  mind  the  birds  ! 
They  are  like  all  of  us,  and 
have  their  own  affairs  of  night- 
time. It's  me  that  likes  to 
hear  the  curlew  call !  Listen 
now,  to  me  !  " 

He  told  him  much  the 
same  as  he  had  told  to  Forbes, 
of  Barisdale's  equivocations 
when  he  questioned  him 
alone. 

"And  what  does  Forbes 
think  of  it  ?  "  asked  ^Eneas. 

"  Nobody  will  ever  know 
what  Duncan  Forbes  is  think- 
ing about  anything,  least  of 
all  a  beachdar.  But  I  saw 
from  the  face  of  him  he  was 
in  bad  weather  when  I  brought 
up  your  father's  end  and  men- 
tioned Castle  Dounie.  Ye  see, 
^neas,  Forbes  and  Lovat  are 
friends — at  least,  as  close  on 
that  as  a  dove  might  be  with 
a  serpent,  though,  'faith,  there's 
no'  much  o'  the  dove  in  Duncan 
when  it  comes  to  the  hour  of 
battle.  Like  all  good  men,  he's 
loth  to  think  his  neighbour 
worse  than  he  suspected,  and 
you  and  I  will  get  no  help 
from  him  in  prying  into  this 
thing." 

"But  here's  a  thing  that — 
if  I'm  to  take  your  view  of  it 
—  imputes  some  dark  and 
sinister  connection  between  my 
father's  disappearance  and 
Lord  Lovat  :  is  the  Lord 
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President  not  a  man  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  State ?" 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  Ninian. 
"  Forbes,  ye  may  be  sure,  will 
do  his  duty  when  it's  plain 
before  him,  but  like  the  rest 
of  us,  he's  no'  going  to  break 
his  legs  running  after  it  if  it 
means  the  ruin  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Time  enough  for 
him  to  think  of  duty  when  the 
story's  full  before  him.  Just 
now  he  doesua  credit  me ! " 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?" 
asked  ^Eneas  helplessly. 

"We'll  go  out  to  Castle 
Dounie  together  in  two  or 
three  days — just  time  enough 
for  me  not  to  be  able  to  find 
yon  letter.  For  one  thing,  ye 
will  bear  me  witness  that  his 
wife's  in  misery.  We'll  make 
a  point  to  see  his  lordship,  and 
what  more  natural  than  that 
your  father's  name  should  call 
for  mention  either  by  Lord 
Lovat,  or  myself,  or  you  ? 
We've  just  to  start  the  crack 
about  Col's  story ;  you  be  very 
calm,  and  I'll  keep  watch  on 
Simon." 

"It  is  a  terrible  task  you 
give  me,"  ^Eneas  said  gloomily  ; 
"  it  is  like  digging  up  my 
father's  bones.  And  what  do 
you  think  will  come  of  it  ?  " 

"I  canna  tell  ye  that,"  said 
Ninian,  turning  from  the 
bridge  and  making  for  the 
sleeping  town,  "but  this  I'm 
sure  of, — something  happened 
to  your  father  far  more  strange 
than  drowning." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    BACKGROUND    OF   A    WAR. 


I. — THE   PKESS. 


LET  us  imagine  ourselves  on 
the  East  Coast  of  England 
about  the  middle  of  September 
in  the  year  1695.  The  nation 
was  just  recovering  from  the 
ecstasy  of  rejoicing  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  the  re- 
capture of  Namur.  The  ex- 
piration of  the  Licensing  Act 
in  the  previous  May  had  let 
loose  the  first  small  flock  of 
genuine  newspapers  over  the 
land ;  and  now,  in  obscure 
villages  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
those  who  could  read  were  still 
retailing  to  their  neighbours 
from  a  few  well-thumbed  copies 
of  '  The  Flying  Post,'  or  '  The 
Paquet  Boat,'  or '  The  Pegasus,' 
or  '  The  Monthly  Mercury  '  for 
August,  how  Cutts  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  how 
the  King  had  praised  the  En- 
glish troops,  how  Marshal 
Villeroy,  furious  at  his  inability 
to  save  the  fortress,  had  wan- 
tonly bombarded  Brussels,  and 
how,  on  the  26th  of  August,  a 
Marshal  of  France  had  sur- 
rendered the  most  formidable 
place  of  arms  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  all  that  was  left  of 
16,000  men.  The  better  edu- 
cated, the  squires,  the  clergy, 
the  lawyers,  the  merchants, 
were  perhaps  still  wrangling 
over  the  famous  Saltpetre  Con- 
tract, the  disgrace  of  the  Lord 
President,  the  forthcoming 
Election,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
first  authentic  details  which, 
after  three  and  a  half  years, 
were  filtering  down  from  the 


desolation  of  Glencoe.  Perhaps 
it  was  already  rumoured  that 
King  William,  who  was  ex- 
pected back  from  the  army  in 
October,  would  then  make  his 
first  (and  as  it  proved,  his  last) 
progress  through  the  country, 
and  that  East  Anglia  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  most  remarkable  man  of 
his  age.  But,  in  these  coastal 
counties  which  faced  directly 
toward  the  hostile  shore,  the 
naval  war,  and  the  effects  of 
that  war,  and  the  prospects  of 
that  war,  occupied  the  minds 
of  men  above  all  other  things. 
The  politics  of  the  capital,  the 
murder  of  a  few  Scots,  even  the 
battles  in  Flanders,  could  only 
be  things  of  secondary  interest 
to  a  man  whose  catch  of  her- 
rings had  just  been  destroyed 
by  one  privateer,  whose  brother 
had  been  captured  by  a  second, 
whose  son  had  been  swept  off 
by  the  press,  and  who  himself 
hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for 
a  shilling,  which,  when  he  had 
procured  it,  would  be  so  clipped 
and  debased  as  to  be  worth  no 
more  than  sixpence.  And  these 
were  not  all  his  trials.  To  the 
wrath  of  man  there  sometimes 
fell  to  be  added  the  wrath  of 
God.  The  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  were 
marked,  among  other  portents, 
by  a  series  of  terrible  storms 
which  swept  these  islands.  One 
of  these  burst  savagely  on  the 
East  Coast  in  the  early  days  of 
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this  very  mouth  of  September 
1695.  As  soon  as  it  subsided, 
a  Norfolk  magistrate,  Sir  Henry 
Hobart,  rode  along  the  coast 
from  one  end  of  his  county  to 
the  other,  to  report  upon  the 
work  of  the  hurricane.  He 
wrote  to  the  Admiralty  that 
the  damage  done  was  enormous 
— or  what  we  should  consider 
so  in  these  days.  Between 
Great  Yarmouth  and  the  river 
Nen  170  sail,  of  one  sort  or 
another,  had  been  cast  away. 
The  tides  being  springs,  several 
of  these  vessels  were  being  got 
off  daily ;  but  Hobart  seemed 
to  think  that  if  in  the  end  50 
were  saved  it  would  be  good 
work.  This  was  in  Norfolk 
alone  ;  and  doubtless  the  whole 
East  Coast  suffered  in  pro- 
portion. 

Meanwhile,  Hobart  himself, 
in  common  with  his  fellow- 
magistrates,  had  many  other 
cares.  The  most  onerous  and 
ceaseless  and  thankless  of  these 
was  the  business  of  impressing 
seamen.  Of  all  the  curses  of 
war  as  it  was  then,  this  was 
perhaps  the  greatest.  Even  in 
a  democratic  age — or  rather, 
because  it  is  a  democratic  age 
— we  may  live  to  see  some  such 
system,  in  the  very  last  resort, 
attempted  once  again ;  for  if 
people  will  not  serve  their 
country  when  they  may,  there 
will  perhaps  come  a  time  when 
they  will  be  forced  to,  willy- 
nilly;  but  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  press  as  it  originally 
existed,  when  we  remember 
that,  so  far  from  being  kept 
for  the  last  ditch,  it  was  in 
vigorous  use  in  time  of  peace, 
when  we  look  around  us  now 
at  our  well  -  fed  citizens,  the 


props  of  the  picture-palaces — 
then  indeed  it  seems  remark- 
able that  we  can  be  descended 
from  a  race  who  bore  patiently 
for  so  many  generations  an 
infliction  so  monstrous.  Whole 
counties  have  risen  to  protest 
against  far  smaller  grievances. 
The  ship-money,  the  vote,  the 
corn  laws — a  hundred  trumpery 
things  which  we  are  told  stand 
for  or  against  the  rights  of 
man — have  produced  great  dis- 
turbances. But  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  tyrannical  of 
all  the  infractions  of  those 
rights  was  suffered  for  centuries 
without  any  serious  organised 
protest.  There  were  perpetual 
small  riots  and  scuffles  in  every 
seaport,  but  their  origin  was 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  the 
last  shout  died  away.  There 
were  doubtless  many  causes 
which  helped  to  perpetuate  this 
evil ;  yet  the  seamen  were  not 
so  small  or  so  scattered  a  class 
as  to  preclude  their  making 
themselves  heard  had  the  nation 
been  prepared  to  listen.  There 
are  now  many  more  seamen 
round  our  coasts  than  there 
were  in  the  days  of  William ; 
but  in  his  days  their  numbers 
bore  a  far  higher  proportion  to 
the  whole,  and  their  voice  was 
proportionately  louder.  The 
nation,  however,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  listen.  It  was  pointed 
out  (if  any  one  ever  conde- 
scended to  argue  with  them) 
that  the  country  actually  was 
in  danger  or  might  be  in  danger 
to  -  morrow  ;  that  everything 
depended  on  the  fleet ;  that  the 
soldiers  were  a  useless  lot,  and 
few  at  that ;  that  therefore 
the  fleet  must  have  men ;  and 
that  no  better  system  for  pro- 
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curing  them  had  yet  been 
devised.  It  was  true  the  pay 
was  wretched,  the  discipline 
brutal,  the  quarters  cramped 
and  unhealthy,  the  food  vermin- 
ous :  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  always  the  prospect  of  loot 
or  prize-money ;  and  a  bale  of 
Indian  silks  or  Mechlin  lace, 
a  bag  full  of  pieces  of  eight, 
or  the  share  in  the  treasure  of 
a  Peru  galleon,  were  worth  a 
lifetime  on  the  herring-grounds. 
Such  arguments  seem  childish 
enough  now,  when  we  place 
beside  them  the  iniquities  they 
endeavoured  to  palliate ;  but 
beneath  them,  and  through  all 
the  struggles  and  blasphemy 
of  kidnapped  fisher-lads,  we  can 
discern  a  finer  motive.  When 
the  two  great  Jacobite  plots  of 
1695 — the  one  for  an  invasion, 
the  other  against  the  King's 
life  —  were  discovered,  "  No 
impressment,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  was  necessary.  The  seamen 
came  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places  by  thousands  to  man  the 
fleet."  And,  in  fact,  no  argu- 
ments and  no  promises  could 
at  any  time  have  procured 
sufficient  men  for  the  service 
if,  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
community,  there  had  not  run 
a  noble,  however  inarticulate, 
sense  of  duty  and  public  spirit. 
The  unfortunate  man  who  had 
been  hooussed  or  knocked  sense- 
less in  a  beer-house,  to  find  him- 
self, when  he  a  woke,  rolling  with 
a  splitting  head  in  the  evil- 
smelling  hold  of  a  tender,  was 
not  likely  to  confess  to  any 
such  sentiments ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  when  he  had 
settled  down  to  his  new  life 
and  realised  that  there  were 
Dutchmen  or  Frenchmen  to 


fight,  unlimited  grog  to  drink, 
and  a  prospect,  however  small, 
of  wealth  in  the  future,  he 
accepted  the  hardship  of  it  all 
as  part  of  his  lot,  as  his 
ancestors  had  accepted  it  before 
him.  If  he  could  not  stand 
it,  he  deserted,  as  hundreds — 
perhaps  thousands  —  deserted 
from  the  fleet  every  year ;  but 
the  marvel  is  not  that  these 
deserters  were  so  many,  but 
that  they  were  so  few. 

If  the  impressing  of  seamen 
was  a  brutal  and  widespread 
business  in  the  time  of  Nelson, 
it  was  infinitely  worse  in  the 
time  of  William  III.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  stories  of  the 
seizure  of  homeward  -  bound 
sailors  within  sight  of  land ; 
and  of  press  -  gangs,  fifty  or 
sixty  strong,  landing  from  a 
fleet  and  sweeping  the  slums 
of  some  port  of  all  and  sundry 
therein.  But  in  the  days  when 
Sir  Henry  Hobart  rode  along 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  com- 
plained to  the  Admiralty  that 
he  could  only  find  two  men 
throughout  the  country  who 
could  serve  him  as  press- 
masters,  and  that  these  asked 
20s.  for  every  man  they  caught, 
— in  those  days  the  system 
extended  its  net  over  the  whole 
country.  In  the  first  place, 
every  coastal  county,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  Lord -Lieutenant, 
boasted  a  Vice- Admiral.  Some- 
times one  gentleman  combined 
the  two  offices ;  and  it  follows 
that  the  Vice- Admiral  was  not 
necessarily  a  sailor.  In  fact, 
he  seldom  can  have  been  one. 
It  was  his  duty  to  see  to  all 
the  maritime  defences  of  his 
county,  to  keep  a  list  of  the 
vessels  plying  from  the  ports, 
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to  watch  the  smugglers,  and, 
above  all,  to  superintend  the 
press.  He  appointed  a  number 
of  deputy  Vice -Admirals  (of 
whom  Hobart  was  probably 
one) ;  and  these  in  turn  selected 
their  press-masters — the  men 
who  actually  carried  out  the 
dirty  work.  These  last,  with 
their  assistants,  formed  a  body 
of  arbitrary  and  almost  irre- 
sponsible police,  more  cunning 
and  ubiquitous  than  the  Bow 
Street  runners;  and  from  them, 
in  war  time,  no  unhappy  wan- 
derer was  safe. 

The  press-masters,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  commonly 
ruffians  of  the  lowest  class ; 
but  occasionally  we  find  among 
them  some  small  tradesman  or 
inn-keeper,  who  perhaps  had 
fallen  on  bad  times.  Such  a 
mixture  appears  in  a  list  of 
those  for  whom  warrants  had 
been  granted  and  bonds  taken 
by  Lord  Irwin,  Vice-Admiral 
of  Yorkshire,  in  1696,  where 
we  find  among  others  the 
following : — 


Will  Morton   .     . 
Marmaduke  Cook 


Linnin  Webster. 

Husbandman  quond. 

mariner. 

Marmaduke  Green  .          do.      do.      do. 
Thomas  Grey .     .     .     Inn-keeper. 

The  two  Marmadukes  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  business :  let  us 
hope  they  were  soon  packed 
off  to  sea  again. 

Such  was  the  machinery 
for  impressing  seamen  in  the 
coastal  counties.  In  practice 
it  worked  efficiently  enough 
under  energetic  magistrates ; 
and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  system,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  these  gentlemen 
deserved  well  of  their  country. 

VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXVI. 


On  them  fell  all  the  local 
difficulties,  all  the  abuse,  all 
the  censure  of  the  Admiralty, 
all  the  expense  when  money 
was  short  in  the  Exchequer. 
And  as  money  was  always 
short  in  the  Exchequer,  it  is 
probable  that  on  the  whole  the 
magistrates  were  heavy  losers. 
They  were  continually  paying 
out  sums  which  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  recovering 
from  the  Government.  The 
financial  methods  of  that  age 
were  in  most  respects  highly 
casual ;  and  as  regards  the 
Vice-Admiral's  expenses,  while 
some  of  their  accounts  were 
sent  direct  to  the  Admiralty, 
for  other  moneys  they  relied 
on  the  local  Customs  officials, 
or  on  those  others  known  as 
Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  who, 
from  certain  of  the  big  towns, 
disbursed  meagre  funds  to  the 
local  authorities.  All  three 
sources  proved  at  times  to  be 
broken  reeds.  The  Clerks  of 
the  Cheque,  being  only  human, 
sometimes  died,  in  which  event 
upwards  of  a  year  might  elapse 
before  the  office  was  refilled. 
Such  a  fate  befell  the  Clerk 
and  Clerkship  at  Hull  in  1700 
or  1701 ;  and  some  months 
later  we  find  Lord  Burlington, 
then  Vice-Admiral  of  York- 
shire, telling  the  Admiralty 
that  he  can  do  nothing,  as 
there  is  "  no  Clerk  of  ye 
Cheque  at  Hull,  nor  nobody 
to  pay  any  money  to  the  men, 
as  was  promised  by  order  of 
the  Council  and  the  Admiralty, 
nor  no  ship  there  to  receive  the 
men  who  are  pressed."  Yet  in 
the  lifetime  of  this  same  Clerk, 
one  William  Boswell,  things 
were  little  better.  He  ordered 
2  M 
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all  impressed  seamen  to  be  sent 
to  Hull  for  his  disposal ;  but 
when  they  got  there  no  proper 
arrangements  had  been  made 
for  receiving  them  pending  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  to  take  them 
off,  so  that  they  escaped  daily. 
At  length  Lord  Irwin  (this  was 
in  1696)  sent  a  deputy  to  Hull 
to  take  charge  of  things  and 
see  what  could  be  done.  The 
deputy  reported  that  out  of  a 
considerable  number  of  pressed 
men  incarcerated  in  the  town 
jail(!)  and  other  places,  he  had 
been  able  to  deliver  on  board 
ship  no  more  than  eleven,  and 
these  only  by  sending  them  to 
other  ports,  for  no  ship  of  war 
or  tender  had  called  at  Hull 
for  some  time.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  best  men  were 
continually  escaping,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  guard  them 
efficiently,  and  that  the  whole 
business  was  monstrously  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful.  At  this 
the  Vice- Admiral  recalled  him 
and  washed  his  own  hands  of 
the  matter  for  the  time  being, 
— "finding  it,"  as  he  said,  "in 
vaine  to  waste  his  Majties 
moneys." 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  a 
quarter  where  we  may  obtain 
a  little  closer  insight  into  the 
actual  working  methods  of  this 
gentle  art.  While  Lord  Irwin 
at  Templenewsam  and  Sir 
Henry  Hobart  at  Yarmouth 
were  struggling  with  remiss- 
ness  and  other  vices,  some  of 
their  colleagues  were  having 
better  fortune.  From  the  town 
of  Colchester  Sir  Isaac  Rebow 
superintended  the  press  in 
Essex.  Many  of  his  statistics 
are  hard  to  follow,  but  in  the 
matter  of  expenses  he  affords 


us  some  clear  figures.     In  1695 
he  writes  to  the  Admiralty, — 

"Ye  charges  for  intelligence  and 
given  to  seamen's  wives  are  about 
£30  per  annum  :  for  my  own  trouble 
and  charge  £50  per  annum,  and  for 
my  deputies  £60 :  all  charges  for 
impressing  of  seamen  each  year 
came  to  above  35s  each  man ; 
which  accounts  were  justly  thought 
reasonable  and  allowed  by  ye  Ad- 
miralty." 

And  again  later  : — 

"Herewith  my  account  for  1695 
— intelligence,  £48. 15s-  It  runs 
higher  than  in  ye  2  former  years, 
but  ye  King  reaps  ye  benefit  by  it, 
for  I  got  252  Seamen,  33s  for  each. 
.  .  .  Finding  that  good  intelligence 
and  spies  all  upon  ye  road  (paying 
well  for  it)  did  much  contribute  to 
get  seamen,  therefore  I  gave  out 
that  whoever  gave  notice  where 
any  seamen  lay  hid  up  in  ye  country 
or  elsewhere,  should  have  108  for 
each  man,  provided  by  ye  informa- 
tion ye  pressmasters  tooke  ye  men. 
Else  they  were  to  have  nothing. 
This  encouragement  produced 
ye  King  this  year  as  by  my 
ace*  appears  733  seamen,  of  wch 
number  419  men  were  taken  by 
this  method  ;  and  for  my  own  and 
deputies  extraordinary  trouble  and 
charge  this  year  I  have  put  down 
no  more  than  formerly,  however 
each  man  comes  to  about  29s-  If 
I  have  exceeded  my  orders  ye  in- 
ducement was  purely  for  ye  service 
of  his  Majty,  and  by  it  I  humbly 
conceive  I  have  saved  the  King 
this  year  above  £2000,  for  which  I 
hope  I  shall  not  suffer  or  that  it 
will  be  esteemed  a  crime." 

Sir  Isaac  seems  to  have  been 
a  kindly  man,  for  at  another 
time  he  writes  for  permission 
for  certain  impressed  seamen 
to  return  to  their  wives  for  a 
month,  adding  that  he  has 
spent  some  extra  money,  "As  I 
do  not  want  ye  curse  of  ye  sea- 
men's wives  whose  mouths  I 
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am  faine  to  stop  with  a  piece 
of  silver." 

Doubtless  in  peace  time 
people  submitted  less  calmly 
to  the  outrages  of  the  press. 
So  in  1701  (during  the  short 
peace  between  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswiok  and  the  death  of 
James  II.)  we  find  Sir  Isaac 
holding  an  inquiry  into  the 
rescue  of  several  impressed  men 
at  Manningtree.  Sometimes 
the  biter  was  bit,  for  a  little 
later  one  John  Mott,  a  press- 
master,  who  describes  himself 
as  "about  50  years  or  better, 
and  old  and  stiffe,"  deposes 
that  a  midshipman  from  the 
tender  of  the  Oxford,  then 
lying  at  Harwich,  had  carried 
off  three  of  his  assistants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  un- 
fortunate fisherman  and  long- 
shoremen of  these  counties  were 
beset  on  all  sides.  If  they 
turned  inland,  they  found 
"spies  all  upon  ye  road":  if 
they  went  to  sea,  the  chance 
was  they  would  be  snapped  up 
by  some  cruising  man-of-war. 
In  law  there  were  many  ex- 
emptions from  the  press,  but 
in  practice  these  were  lightly 
regarded.  Fishermen,  for  ex- 
ample, were  protected  during 
the  mackerel  season,  when  a 
warship  was  sent  to  look  after 
them  and  see  that  they  were 
not  interfered  with.  In  1701, 
Captain  Lumley  in  the  Hamp- 
shire was  lying  in  Yarmouth 
Road  on  this  beneficent  duty. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  hear 
the  comments  of  the  shepherd 
on  his  flock.  Wrote  Lumley 
to  the  Admiralty — 

"  There  is  250  good  men  in  these 
fishing  boats,  most  of  them  seamen ; 
and  soe  soon  as  they  have  done,  all 


these  men  runs  into  the  Country ; 
there's  no  way  to  secure  them  with- 
out putting  men  on  board  two  or 
three  days  before  the  season  is 
over.  Which  I  heartily  beg  an 
order  for  it." 

A  considerable  proportion  of 
foreigners  fell  into  the  net  of 
press.  They  were  seldom  of 
sufficient  importance  to  obtain 
for  themselves  any  redress ; 
but  presently  an  order  was 
issued  that  all  Danes  and 
Swedes  who  had  been  inadver- 
tently seized  were  to  be  allowed 
their  discharge ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  this  protection 
was  extended  to  men  of  all 
nationalities.  Even  so  there 
were  numbers  who  never  heard 
of  this  order,  or  who  were  too 
ignorant  or  too  fearful  to  press 
their  claim  ;  and  obscure  and 
unauthorised  agents  made  a 
business  of  obtaining  their  re- 
lease. For  instance,  there  was 
to  be  found  at  the  sign  of  the 
Blue  Last,  in  Oxenden  Street, 
near  the  Hay  Market,  one  Piero 
Lamo  (or  Gierolamo)  Bestoso, 
an  Italian,  who  interested  him- 
self in  the  fate  of  his  com- 
patriots and  other  foreigners 
on  board  British  ships  of  war. 
His  aim  was  a  praiseworthy 
one,  but  it  would  be  unwise 
to  assume  that  Bestoso  was  a 
philanthropist.  Some  little 
time  after  the  issue  of  the 
order  offering  all  foreigners 
their  discharge — but  at  a  time 
when  the  Admiral  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet  was  still 
ignorant  of  it — three  men,  by 
name  Angelo  Massa,  Sebastian 
Serasera,  and  Dominigo  Fer- 
dinando,  were  serving  on  board 
the  Southsea  Castle,  a  fifth-rate 
of  42  guns  then  lying  at  St 
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Helens.  Massa  was  doubtless 
an  Italian  :  the  other  pair  may 
have  been  Spaniards.  These 
three  unfortunates,  anxious  to 
obtain  their  release,  were  now 
by  law  entitled  to  walk  up  to 
the  captain  and  demand  it. 
Knowing  nothing  of  this,  they 
had  somehow  enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  Bestoso,  who  seems  to 
have  busied  himself  (or  pre- 
tended to  busy  himself)  on 
their  behalf.  From  what  we 
can  judge  of  him,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  person 
who  would  have  had  much  in- 
fluence. He  could  not  even 
write  ;  and  when  presently  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  Massa  it 
was  written  at  his  dictation  in 
singularly  bad  English. 

"  LOVING  FEIEND,"  wrote  Bestoso, 
"  I  have  Received  your  Letter  this 
instant,  and  I  heer  you  desire  me 
to  tak  your  discharg.  I  will  do 
watt  is  in  my  power  to  do  the  same 
and  I  desire  you  to  rite  to  some 
boody  in  London  if  you  have  any 
freend  that  may  do  me  satisfassion 
for  my  trouble  for  I  have  suffer'd 
(a)  grat  deel  by  seamen  all  rady 
which  maks  me  trust  no  man's  word 
no  moor,  if  you  have  anny  money 
doow  to  you  in  London  send  me  a 
letter  of  Attorney  and  send  me  a 
notte  of  your  hand  of  8  pounds 
straite  to  me  and  I  will  discharg 
you.  And  I  desire  (you)  to  send 
me  an  answer  as  soon  (as)  you  can. 
And  tell  Sebastian  Sera  Sera  and 
Domiiiigo  Ferdinando  that  I  have 
sent  (a)  fresh  order  (for  them)  to  be 
discharg'd  and  I  have  sent  too 
orders  befoor  this  and  disir  them 
to  speek  to  the  Cap11  for  he  dar  not 
keep  (them)  no  longer  and  I  disir 
you  not  to  show  this  letter  to  no- 
boddy  but  your  freends  no  mor  at 
present." 

So  much  for  the  lov- 
ing friend.  Perhaps  Bestoso 
thought  it  the  better  policy 
to  inform  his  clients  of  their 


improved  position  (of  which, 
in  London,  he  had  quickly  got 
wind),  rather  than  to  leave 
them  to  find  it  out  for  them- 
selves, when  they  would  be 
likely  to  demand  with  menaces, 
and  possibly  knives,  the  money 
he  had  fleeced  them  of.  Many 
of  them  would  doubtless  still 
want  help ;  and,  as  money 
went  in  those  days,  £8  a  head 
was  not  a  bad  fee.  It  may  be 
that  the  ingenious  Bestoso, 
who  had  probably  never 
trusted  any  man's  word  be- 
fore his  coin,  prospered  con- 
siderably. He  got  nothing 
out  of  Angelo  Massa,  however ; 
for  in  spite  of  his  warning  his 
letter  came  into  the  Admiral's 
hands,  and  the  latter,  on 
applying  for  instructions  to 
the  Admiralty,  learnt  of  the 
new  Order  of  Council.  The 
three  poor  creatures,  caught 
up  in  the  toils  of  a  machinery 
as  arbitrary  and  incomprehen- 
sible to  them  as  any  they  can 
have  known  in  Italy  or  Spain, 
were  at  once  set  free  ;  and  at 
once  they  disappeared  with 
their  loving  friend  in  the  limbo 
of  similar  flotsam  and  jetsam 
whence  they  had  momentarily 
emerged. 

And  still  the  machinery, 
having  cast  them  forth,  moved 
remorselessly  on.  From  Land's 
End  to  the  Forelands,  from 
Solway  and  Berwick  to  the 
Wight,  the  seaboard  was 
swept,  year  after  year,  as  by  a 
besom.  Hundreds  escaped,  but 
thousands  were  taken.  Down 
in  Cornwall  Lord  Radnor  and 
Sir  John  Molesworth  of  Pen- 
carrow  were  preparing  lists  of 
all  boatmen,  bargemen,  water- 
men, and  fishermen  in  the  several 
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parishes  of  the  county.  Away 
up  in  Cumberland  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  and  Sir  John  Lowther 
were  drawing  up  other  lists  of 
all  seamen  in  Whitehaven  and 
Workington,  all  fishermen  from 
St  Bees  Head  to  Bowness,  all 
fishermen  who  plied  their  trade 
in  boats  on  the  Eden  and  the 
Esk.  But  this  scouring  of  the 
coast  was  only  half  the  evil. 
For  at  that  time  the  press  was 
not  confined  to  the  seaboard. 
There  was  not  a  county,  there 
was  not  a  village,  there  was 
not  a  hedge  -  alehouse  in  the 
heart  of  England,  which  was 
not  liable  to  be  swept  for  men. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  in 
his  bills  for  impressing  men 
in  Middlesex.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  one  -  time 
Secretary  of  State,  the  "King 
of  Hearts,"  on  receiving  an 
order  to  impress  men  in  Wor- 
cestershire and  Shropshire, 
forwarded  within  a  month  112 
men  from  the  two  counties. 
The  Earl  of  Rutland,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  let  loose 
the  fox-hunting  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  Leicestershire  on  the 


hunt  for  men,  reported  that  so 
strict  an  eye  was  habitually 
kept  on  vagrants  in  that  shire 
that  they  could  discover  no 
more  than  two.  But  the  laity 
were  not  the  sole  overseers  of 
the  press.  We  have  a  Bishop 
of  Exeter  recommending  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty — not  his  chaplain, 
as  we  might  expect,  but  his 
chief  press -master,  who,  he 
assures  their  lordships,  is  a 
man  of  extraordinary  worth 
and  probity  ! 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  press  in  those 
days.  It  was  a  rough  age, 
and  life  and  liberty,  by  which 
we  now  affect  to  set  such  store, 
were  not  thought  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  come  before 
the  State's  demands.  By  the 
methods  we  have  glanced  at — 
methods  which  alone  would 
have  excused  such  mutinies  as, 
a  hundred  years  later,  Duncan 
and  Jervis  quelled, — by  these 
methods  were  procured  the 
men  who  filled  Rooke's  boats 
on  the  day  of  La  Hogue  and 
followed  Anson  round  the  world. 
DOUGLAS  G.  BKOWNE. 
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BY   E.    CE.    SOMERVILLE    AND    MARTIN   ROSS. 


THE  promise  of  that  still 
and  moonlit  December  night, 
wherein  we  had  bean-feasted 
with  the  M'Rorys,  was  shame- 
lessly broken. 

The  weather  next  morning 
was  a  welter  of  wind  and  mist, 
with  rain  flung  in  at  intervals. 
The  golden  fox  on  the  stable 
weathercock  was  not  at  peace 
for  a  moment,  facing  all  the 
southern  points  of  the  compass 
as  if  they  were  hounds  that 
held  it  at  bay.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  know  why  people  go 
out  hunting  on  such  days, 
unless  it  be  for  the  reason  that 
many  people  go  to  church,  to 
set  an  example  to  others. 

Philippa  said  she  went  be- 
cause she  had  done  her  hair 
for  riding  before  she  could  see 
out  of  the  window, — a  fiction 
beneath  the  notice  of  any 
intelligent  husband.  I  went 
because  I  had  told  my  new 
groom,  Wilson  (an  English  dis- 
ciplinarian), that  I  was  going, 
and  I  was  therefore  caught  in 
the  cogs  of  the  inexorable  wheel 
of  stable  routine.  I  also  went 
because  I  nourished  a  faint 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  to 
place  before  the  general  public, 
and  especially  before  Flurry 
Knox,  an  authentic  first  version 
of  the  M'K-ory  episode.  More- 
over, I  had  a  headache ;  but 
this  I  was  not  going  to  mention, 
knowing  that  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  the  jests  consecrated 
to  after-dinner  headaches. 

As  we  rode  away  from  Shree- 


lane,  and  felt  the  thick  small 
rain  in  our  faces,  and  saw  the 
spray  blown  off  the  puddles  by 
the  wind,  and  heard  the  sea- 
gulls, five  miles  inland,  squeal- 
ing in  the  mist  overhead,  I 
said  that  it  was  preposterous 
to  think  of  hunting  at  Lonen 
Hill  in  such  weather,  and  that 
I  was  going  home.  Philippa 
said  that  we  might  as  well  go 
on  to  the  meet,  to  exercise  the 
horses,  and  that  we  could  then 
come  straight  home.  (I  have 
a  sister  who  has  said  that  I 
am  a  lath  painted  to  look  like 
iron,  and  that  Philippa  is  iron 
painted  to  look  like  a  lath.) 

The  meet  was  in  shelter,  the 
generous  shelter  of  Lonen  Hill, 
which  interposed  itself  between 
us  and  the  weather.  There  is 
just  space  for  the  road,  between 
the  shore  of  Lough  Lonen  and 
the  southern  face  of  the  hill, 
that  runs  precipitously  up  into 
the  sky  for  some  six  hundred 
feet,  dark  with  fir-trees,  and 
heather,  and  furze,  fortified 
with  rock, — a  place  renowned 
as  a  fastness  for  foxes  and 
woodcock  (whose  fancies  as 
to  desirable  winter  residences 
generally  coincide).  One  would 
have  thought  that  only  a  pack 
of  monkeys  could  deal  with 
such  a  covert,  but  hounds  went 
through  it,  and  so  did  beaters 
— or  said  they  did. 

We  found  the  hounds  waiting 
in  an  old  quarry  under  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and,  a  little  farther 
on,  a  very  small  and  select 
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company  of  waterproofs  was 
huddled  under  the  branches  of 
a  fir-tree  that  hung  over  the 
road.  As  we  neared  them  I 
recognised  Miss  Bennett's  firm 
and  capable  back :  she  was 
riding  the  black  mare  that  she 
had  come  over  to  "  pass  on  "  to 
old  M'Rory.  It  was  Philippa 
who  pointed  out  that  she  was 
accompanied  by  Miss  Larky 
M'Rory,  seated  on  a  stout  and 
shaggy  animal,  whose  grey 
hindquarters  were  draped  by 
the  folds  of  a  voluminous  black 
mackintosh,  in  a  manner  that 
recalled  the  historic  statue  of 
the  Iron  Duke.  Farther  on, 
Mrs  Flurry  and  her  mother, 
the  redoubtable  Lady  Kuox, 
were  getting  out  of  a  motor 
and  getting  themselves  on  to 
their  horses. 

"There's  room  under  the 
umbrella  for  Mrs  Yeates  ! " 
called  out  Miss  Bennett,  hos- 
pitably, "but  the  Major  must 
find  one  for  himself,  and  a 
very  big  one  too !  " 

"  We  could  make  room  for 
him  here,"  said  Miss  Larky 
M'Rory.  "  If  he  liked  to 
come." 

I  maintained,  I  hope,  an 
imperturbable  demeanour,  and 
passed  on. 

"Who  is  that?"  said  Lady 
Knox,  approaching  me,  on  her 
large  and  competent  iron  grey. 

I  informed  her,  briefly,  and 
without  prejudice. 

"Oh,  one  of  that  crew,"  said 
Lady  Knox,  without  further 
comment. 

Lady  Knox  is  not  noted  for 
receptive  sympathy,  yet  this 
simple  statement  indicated  so 
pleasingly  our  oneness  of  soul 
in  the  matter  of  the  M'Rorys, 


that  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
flinging  overboard  the  gentle- 
manlike scruples  proper  to  a 
guest,  and  giving  her  the  full 
details  of  last  night's  revel. 
At  this  moment,  however,  her 
son-in-law  came  forth  from 
the  quarry  with  his  hounds, 
and  his  coadjutors,  Dr  Hickey 
and  Michael,  and  moved  past 
us. 

"Yeates!"  he  called  out, 
"I'd  be  obliged  to  you  if  you'd 
take  that  point  up  on  the  hill, 
on  the  down-wind  side,  where 
he  often  breaks."  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  serious,  friendly 
face.  "  He  won't  break  down, 
you  know, — it's  only  motors 
do  that." 

This  witticism,  concocted,  no 
doubt,  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
quarry,  called  for  no  reply  on 
my  part — (or,  to  be  accurate, 
no  suitable  reply  presented  it- 
self). There  was  an  undoubted 
titter  among  the  waterproofs  ; 
I  moved  away  upon  my  mission 
at  a  dignified  trot :  a  trot  is 
seldom  dignified,  but  Daniel 
has  dignity  enough  for  himself 
and  his  rider. 

Daniel  stands  sixteen  hands 
two  inches  in  his  stockings,  of 
which  he  wears  one  white  one, 
the  rest  of  his  enormous  body 
being  of  that  unlovely  bluish- 
dun  colour  to  which  a  dark  bay 
horse  turns  when  clipped.  His 
best  friend  could  not  deny  that 
he  "  made  a  noise  "j  his  worst 
enemy  was  fain  to  admit  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  it  in  front 
of  him  at  a  nasty  place. 
Someone  said  that  he  was 
like  a  Settled  Religious  Faith, 
and  no  lesser  simile  conveys 
the  restful  certainty  imparted 
by  him.  It  was  annoying,  no 
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doubt,  to  hear  people  say,  after 
I  had  accomplished  feats  of 
considerable  valour,  that  that 
horse  couldn't  make  a  mistake, 
and  a  baby  could  ride  him ; 
but  these  were  mere  chasten - 
ings,  negligible  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  Settled  Religious 
Faith. 

I  trotted  on  through  the 
rain,  up  a  steep  road  seamed 
with  watercourses,  with  Lonen 
Hill  towering  on  my  left  and 
a  lesser  hill  on  my  right. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  Flurry 
dismount,  give  his  horse  to  a 
boy,  and  clamber  on  to  the 
wall  of  the  road  :  he  dropped 
into  the  wood,  and  the  hounds 
swarmed  over  after  him,  look- 
ing like  midgets  beside  the 
tremendous  citadel  that  they 
were  to  attack.  Hickey  and 
Michael,  equally  dwarfed  by 
the  immensities  of  the  position, 
were  already  betaking  them- 
selves through  the  mist  to 
their  allotted  outposts  in  space. 
Five  -  and  -  twenty  couple  of 
hounds  would  have  been  little 
enough  for  that  great  hillside; 
Flurry  had  fifteen,  and  with 
them  he  began  his  tough 
struggle  through  the  covert,  a 
solitary  spot  of  red  among 
pine-stems,  and  heather,  and 
rocks,  cheering  his  fifteen 
couple  with  horn  and  voice, 
while  he  climbed  up  and  up 
by  devious  ways,  seemingly 
as  marvellously  endowed  with 
wind  as  the  day  itself.  I 
cantered  on  till,  at  the  point 
where  the  wood  ended,  it  be- 
came my  melancholy  duty  to 
leave  the  road  and  enter  upon 
the  assault  of  the  hill.  I 
turned  in  at  a  gap  beside  the 
guardian  thorn-bush  of  a  holy 


well,  on  whose  branches  votive 
rags  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and 
addressed  Daniel  to  his  task  of 
carrying  thirteen  stone  up  an 
incline  approximating  to  a  rise 
of  one  in  three. 

A  path  with  the  angles  of  a 
flash  of  lightning  indicated  the 
views  of  the  local  cow  as  to 
the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  situation.  Daniel  and 
I  accepted  this,  as  we  had  done 
more  than  once  before,  and 
we  laboured  upwards,  parallel 
with  the  covert,  while  the 
wind,  heavy  with  mist,  came 
down  to  meet  us,  and  shoved 
against  us  like  a  living  thing. 
We  gained  at  length  a  shelf  on 
the  hillside,  and  halting  there 
in  the  shelter  of  a  furzy  hum- 
mock, I  applied  myself  to  my 
job.  From  the  shelf  I  com- 
manded a  long  stretch  of  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  wood,  in- 
cluding a  certain  gap  which 
was  always  worthy  of  special 
attention,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  bent  a  zealous  and 
travelling  gaze  upon  the  wall, 
with  the  concentration  of  a 
professor  of  a  Higher  Thought 
Society. 

As  is  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  nothing  happened.  At 
rare  intervals  a  hint  of  the  cry 
of  hounds  was  carried  in  the 
wind,  evanescent  as  a  whiff 
from  a  summer  garden.  Once 
or  twice  it  seemed  to  swing  to- 
wards me,  and  at  such  moments 
the  concentration  of  my  eye- 
glass upon  the  gap  was  of  such 
intensity  that  had  the  fox  ap- 
peared I  am  confident  that  he 
would  instantly  have  fallen  into 
a  hypnotic  trance.  As  time 
wore  on  I  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  obsession,  when  the  music  of 
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the  hounds  and  the  touches  of 
the  horn  seemed  to  be  in  every- 
thing, the  wind,  the  streams, 
the  tree  branches,  and  I  could 
almost  have  sworn  hounds  were 
away  and  running  hard,  until 
some  vagrant  voice  in  the  wood 
would  dispel  the  mirage  of 
sound.  This  was  followed  by 
the  reactionary  period  of  pes- 
simism, when  I  seemed  to  my- 
self merely  an  imbecile,  sitting 
in  heavy  rain,  staring  at  a 
stone  wall.  Half  an  hour,  or 
more,  passed. 

"  I'm  going  out  of  this," 
I  said  to  myself,  defiantly ; 
"  there's  reason  in  the  roasting 
of  eggs ! " 

It  seemed,  however,  my  duty 
to  go  up  rather  than  down,  and 
I  coerced  Daniel  into  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  as  offering  the 
best  going  available.  It  led  me 
into  a  cleft  between  the  hillside 
and  the  wall  of  the  covert, 
which  latter  was,  like  a  thing 
in  a  fairy  tale,  changing  very 
gradually  from  a  wall  into  a 
bank.  I  ascended  the  cleft, 
and  presently  found  that  it, 
too,  was  changing  its  nature, 
and  becoming  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Daniel  clattered  slowly  and 
carefully  up  them,  basing  his 
feet,  like  Sir  Bedivere,  on 
"  juts  of  slippery  crag  that 
rang  sharp -smitten  with  the 
dint  of  armed  heels." 

We  had  reached  the  top  in 
safety  when  I  heard  a  thin 
and  wavering  squeal  behind 
me,  and  looking  back  saw  Miss 
Larky  M'Rory  ascending  the 
rocky  staircase  on  the  grey 
cob,  at  a  speed  that  had  obvi- 
ously, and  legitimately,  drawn 
forth  the  squeal. 

"  Oh,  gracious  !     The  Brute  ! 


I  can't  stop  him  !  "  she  cried  as 
she  rushed  upon  me. 

The  grey  cob  here  bumped 
into  Daniel's  massive  stern, 
rebounded,  and  subsided,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  no 
other  course  was  open  to  it. 
Miss  M'Rory's  reins  were 
clutched  in  a  looped  confusion, 
that  summoned  from  some  cor- 
ner of  my  brain  a  memory  of 
the  Sultan's  cipher  on  the 
Order  of  the  Medjidie  :  her  hat 
was  hanging  down  her  back, 
and  there  was  a  picturesqeness 
about  her  hair  that  promised 
disaster  later  on.  Her  hazel 
eyes  shone,  and  her  complexion 
glowed  like  a  rose  in  rain. 

"  Mr  Irving's  fit  to  be  tied  !  " 
she  continued.  "  His  horse 
jumped  about  like  a  mad  thing 
when  he  saw  those  awful 
steps ! " 

Sounds  of  conflict  and  clat- 
tering came  from  below.  I 
splashed  onwards  in  the  trough 
between  the  hill  and  the  fence, 
and  had  emerged  into  a  com- 
paratively open  space  with  my 
closely  attendant  M'Rory,  when 
the  impassioned  face  of  Mr 
Irving's  Meath  mare  shot  into 
view  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 
The  water  in  the  trough  was 
apparently  for  her  the  limit  of 
what  should  or  could  be  en- 
dured. She  made  a  crooked 
spring  at  the  hillside,  slipped, 
and,  recognising  the  bank  as 
the  one  civilised  feature  in  a 
barbarous  country,  bounced 
sideways  on  to  the  top  of  it, 
pivoted  there,  and  sat  down 
backwards  into  a  .thicket  of 
young  ash  and  hazel  trees.  A 
succession  of  short  yells  from 
Miss  M'llory  acclaimed  each 
phase  of  the  incident  j  Mr 
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Irviug's  face,  as  he  settled 
down  amongst  the  branches, 
was  as  a  book  where  men 
might  read  strange  matters, 
not  of  an  improving  nature. 

It  was  probably  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  bay  mare 
by  the  branches  and  briars  in 
which  she  had  seated  herself 
that  caused  her  to  return  to 
the  top  of  the  bank  in  a  kan- 
garoo-bouiid,  as  active  as  it 
was  unexpected.  Horses  can  do 
these  things  when  they  choose, 
but  they  seldom  choose.  From 
the  top  of  the  bank  she  dropped 
into  the  trough,  and  joined  us, 
with  her  nerves  still  in  a  state 
of  acute  indignation,  and  less 
of  her  rider  in  the  saddle  than 
is  conventional,  but  a  dinge  in 
Irving's  pot-hat  appeared  to  be 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  Miss 
M'Rory's  eye  travelled  from  it 
to  me,  but  she  abstained  from 
comment.  It  was  the  eye  of 
a  villain  and  a  conspirator.  I 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  me  by  her 
brothers,  nor  did  I  forget  that 
Flurry  had  said  that  there 
wasn't  one  of  the  family  but 
was  as  clever  as  the  devil  and 
four  times  as  unscrupulous. 
Yet,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  genuineness  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  with  the  fact  that 
Irving  was  probably  twenty 
years  my  junior,  "I  couldn't" 
—  as  the  song  says  —  "help 
smiling  at  M'Kory  O'More " 
(behind  the  back  of  young  Mr 
Irving,  D.I.) 

It  transpired  that  Irving, 
from  some  point  of  vantage 
below,  shared,  it  would  appear, 
with  Miss  M'Rory,  had  seen 
the  hounds  running  from  the 
top  of  the  wood,  and  had 


elected  to  follow  me.  He  did 
not  know  where  any  one  was, 
had  not  heard  a  sound  of  the 
horn,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Flurry  was  dead,  and  that 
trying  to  hunt  in  this  country 
was  simply  farcical.  He  bel- 
lowed these  things  at  me  in 
his  consequential  voice  as  we 
struggled  up  the  hill  against 
the  immense  weight  of  wind, 
in  all  the  fuss,  anxiety,  and 
uncertainty  out  of  which  the 
joys  of  hunting  are  born.  It 
was  as  we  topped  the  ultimate 
ridge  that,  through  the  deafen- 
ing declamations  of  the  wind, 
I  heard,  faint  as  a  bar  of  fairy 
music,  distant  harmonies  as  of 
hounds  running. 

The  wind  blew  a  hole  in  the 
mist,  and  we  had  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  few  pale-green  fields 
far  below :  across  one  of  them 
some  pigmy  forms  were  mov- 
ing; they  passed  over  a  dark 
line  that  represented  a  fence, 
and  proceeded  into  the  heart  of 
a  cloud. 

"That's  about  the  limit," 
shouted  Irving,  dragging  at 
his  mare's  mouth,  as  she 
swerved  from  a  hole  in  the 
track.  "  It's  only  in  this  God- 
forsaken country  that  a  fox'd 
go  away  in  the  teeth  of  a 
storm  like  this  !  " 

To  justify  to  Mr  Irving  the 
disregard  of  the  Lonen  Hill 
foxes  for  the  laws  of  the  game 
was  not  my  affair.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  in  piloting  him  and 
Miss  M'Rory  I  was  doing 
rather  more  than  humanity 
had  any  right  to  expect.  I 
have  descended  Lonen  Hill  on 
various  occasions,  none  of  them 
agreeable,  but  never  before 
with  an  avalanche  travelling 
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hard  on  my  heels, — a  composite 
avalanche  that  slid,  and  rushed, 
and  dropped  its  hind-legs  over 
the  edge  at  bad  corners,  and  was 
throughout  vocal  with  squeals, 
exclamations,  inquiries  as  to 
facts  of  which  Providence  could 
alone  be  cognisant,  and  thun- 
derous with  objurgations.  The 
hillside  merged  at  length  into 
upland  pasture,  strange  little 
fields,  composed  partly  of  velvet 
patches,  like  putting-greens, 
predominantly  of  nightmare 
bunkers  of  rocks  and  furze. 
We  rushed  downwards  through 
these,  at  a  pace  much  acceler- 
ated by  the  prevalence  of  cattle 
gaps ;  the  bay  mare,  with  her 
head  in  the  air,  zigzagging  in 
bounds  as  incalculable  as  those 
of  a  grasshopper ;  the  grey  cob, 
taking  sole  charge  of  Miss 
M'B-ory,  tobogganing  with  her 
hind  feet,  propping  with  her 
fore,  and  tempering  her  en- 
thusiasm with  profound  under- 
standing of  the  matter.  Fin- 
ally, a  telegraph-post  loomed 
through  the  fog  upon  us,  and 
a  gate  discovered  itself,  through 
which  we  banged  in  a  bunch 
on  to  the  high-road.  A  cot- 
tage faced  us,  with  a  couple  of 
women  and  an  old  man  stand- 
ing outside  it. 

To  them  we  put  the  usual 
question,  with  the  usual  vehe- 
mence (always  suggestive  of 
the  King's  Troopers  in  romance, 
hotly  demanding  information 
about  a  flying  rebel). 

"  I  didn't  see  a  fox  this  long 
while,"  replied  the  old  man 
deliberately,  "  but  there  was  a 
few  jocks  went  west  the  road 
a  while  ago." 

The  King's  Troopers,  not 
specially  enlightened,  turned 


their  steeds  and  went  in  pur- 
suit of  the  jocks.  A  stone 
gap,  flung  in  ruins  among 
black  hoof-marks,  soon  gave  a 
more  precise  indication,  and  we 
left  the  road,  with  profound 
dubiety  on  my  part  as  to  where 
we  were  going  and  how  we 
were  going  to  get  there.  The 
first  fence  decided  the  matter 
for  Irving,  D.I.  It  was  a  bank 
on  which  slices  of  slatey  stone 
had  been  laid,  much  as  in  Ger- 
many slabs  of  cold  sausage  are 
laid  upon  bread.  The  Meath 
mare  looked  at  it  but  once,  and 
fled  from  it  at  a  tangent ;  the 
grey  pony,  without  looking  at 
it,  followed  her.  Daniel  selected 
an  interval  between  the  slabs, 
and  took  me  over  without  com- 
ment. Filled  by  a  radiant  hope 
that  I  had  shaken  off  both  my 
companions,  I  was  advancing 
in  the  line  of  the  hoof-tracks, 
when  once  more  I  heard  be- 
hind me  on  the  wind  cries  as 
of  a  storm-driven  sea-gull,  and 
the  grey  cob  came  up  under 
my  stirrup,  like  a  runaway 
steam  pinnace  laying  itself 
beside  a  man -o'- war.  Miss 
M'Rory  was  still  in  the  saddle, 
but  minus  reins  and  stirrup ; 
the  wind  had  again  removed 
her  hat,  which  was  following 
her  at  full  stretch  of  its  string, 
like  a  kite.  Had  it  not  been 
for  her  cries  I  should  have  said, 
judging  by  her  face,  that  she 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  her- 
self. 

Having  achieved  Daniel's 
society  the  cob  subsided,  and 
her  rider,  not  without  assist- 
ance from  me,  restored  her 
hat,  reins,  and  stirrup  to  their 
proper  spheres.  I  looked  back, 
and  saw  Irving's  mare,  still  on 
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the  farther  side  of  the  fence, 
her  nose  pointing  to  the  sky, 
as  if  invoking  the  protection 
of  heaven,  and  I  knew  that  for 
better  for  worse  Miss  M'Rory 
was  mine  until  we  reached  the 
high-road.  No  doubt  the  thing 
was  to  be :  as  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  sung  of  Emer  and 
Cuchulain,  "  all  who  read  my 
name  in  Erin's  story  would 
find  its  loving  letters  linked 
with  those  of  M'Eory."  The 
paraphrase  even  rhymed  — 
another  finger-mark  of  Fate. 
Yet  it  was  hard  that,  out  of 
all  the  possible,  and  doubtless 
eager,  squires  of  the  hunting- 
field  I  should  have  been  chosen. 
The  hoof-tracks  bent  through 
a  long  succession  of  open  gaps 
to  a  farmyard,  and  there  were 
swallowed  in  the  mire  of  a 
lane.  I  worked  the  lane  out 
for  every  inch  it  was  worth, 
with  the  misty  rain  pricking 
my  face  as  it  were  with  needles, 
and  the  intention  to  go  home 
at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity perfecting  itself  in  my 
heart.  But  the  lane,  instead 
of  conducting  us  to  the  high- 
road, melted  disastrously  into 
a  turf  bog.  I  pulled  up,  and 
the  long  and  steady  booming 
of  the  sea  upon  the  rocks  made 
a  deep  undertone  to  the  wind. 
There  was  no  voice  of  hound 
or  horn,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  the  farmhouse 
when  the  mist,  in  its  stagey, 
purposeful  way,  again  lifted, 
and  laid  bare  the  sky-line  of  a 
low  hill  on  our  left.  A  rider- 
less horse  was  limping  very 
slowly  along  it,  led  by  some- 
thing that  seemed  no  higher 
than  a  toadstool.  Obviously 
we  were  on  the  line  of  the 


hunt,  and  obviously,  also,  it 
was  my  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  of  the  horse.  I 
turned  aside  over  a  low  bank, 
hotly  followed  by  the  grey  cob, 
and  the  wail  to  which  I  was 
now  becoming  inured.  As  Miss 
M'Rory  arrived  abruptly  at 
my  side,  she  cried  that  she 
would  have  been  off  that  time 
only  for  the  grab  she  got  of 
his  hair.  (By  which  I  believe 
she  meant  the  mare's  mane.) 

Fortune  favoured  us  with 
broken-down  fences  ;  we  over- 
took the  horse,  and  found  it 
was  Flurry  Knox's  brown 
mare,  hobbling  meekly  in  tow 
of  a  very  small  boy.  In  one 
of  her  hind  fetlocks  there  was 
a  clean,  sharp  cut  that  might 
have  been  done  with  a  knife. 

In  answer  to  my  questions 
the  small  boy  pointed  ahead.  I 
polished  my  eyeglass,  and,  with 
eyes  narrowed  against  the 
wind,  looked  into  the  south- 
west, and  there  saw,  unexpect- 
edly, even  awfully  near,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  dingy  and 
angry,  with  a  long  line,  as 
of  battle-smoke,  marking  its 
assault  upon  the  cliffs.  Be- 
tween the  cliffs  and  the  hill 
on  which  we  were  standing  a 
dark  plateau,  striped  with  pale 
grey  walls,  stretched  away  into 
the  mist. 

"There's  the  huntsman  for 
ye,"  squeaked  the  little  boy, 
who  looked  about  six  years  old. 

I  descried  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a 
figure  in  a  red  coat,  011  foot, 
in  the  act  of  surmounting  one 
of  the  walls,  accompanied  by 
a  hovering  flock  of  country 
boys. 

"  The    dogs     is     out    before 
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him,"  pursued  the  little  boy 
at  the  full  pitch  of  his  lungs. 
"  I  seen  the  fox,  too.  I'll  go 
bail  he  has  himself  housed  in 
the  Coosheen  Grohogue  by 
now." 

"Gracious  !  "  said  Miss 
M'Rory. 

I  said  he  probably  had  a 
simpler  telegraphic  address, 
and  that,  no  matter  where 
he  was,  it  was  now  my  duty 
to  overtake  Mr  Knox  and 
offer  him  my  horse  ;  "  and 
you,"  I  added,  "had  better 
get  this  little  boy  to  show 
you  the  way  to  the  road." 

Miss  M'Rory  replied  confid- 
ingly that  she'd  sooner  stay 
with  me. 

I  said,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
that  her  preference  was  highly 
flattering,  but  that  she  might 
live  to  regret  it. 

Miss  M'Rory  answered  that 
she  wished  I  wouldn't  be  spy- 
ing at  her  through  that  old 
glass  of  mine ;  she  knew  well 
enough  she  was  a  show,  and 
her  hair  was  coming  down,  and 
she'd  as  soon  trust  herself  to 
the  cat  as  to  that  little  urchin. 
As  I  made  my  way  down- 
wards over  the  knife  -  edged 
ridges  of  rock  and  along  their 
intervening  boggy  furrows,  I 
should  myself  have  been  grate- 
ful for  the  guidance  of  the 
cat.  Even  the  grey  cob  ac- 
cepted the  matter  as  serious, 
and  kept  the  brake  hard  on, 
accomplishing  the  last  horrid 
incident  of  the  descent — a  leap 
from  the  slant  of  the  hill  on 
to  the  summit  of  a  heathery 
bank — without  frivolity,  even 
with  anxiety.  We  had  now 
arrived  at  the  plateau  above 
the  cliffs  —  a  place  of  brown, 


low-growing  ling,  complicated 
by  boggy  runnels,  and  heavily 
sprinkled  with  round  stones. 
The  mist  was  blowing  in 
thicker  than  ever,  Flurry  and 
his  retinue  were  lost  as  though 
they  had  never  been,  and  the 
near  thunder  of  the  breakers, 
combined  with  the  wind,  made 
an  impenetrable  din  round  me 
and  Miss  M'Rory. 

After  perhaps  a  mile,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  got  off  sev- 
eral times  to  pull  down  loose 
walls  for  the  benefit  of  my 
companion,  I  discovered  the 
rudiments  of  a  lane,  which 
gradually  developed  into  a 
narrow  but  indubitable  road. 
The  rain  had  gone  down  the 
back  of  my  neck  and  into  my 
boots :  I  determined  that  if 
Flurry  had  to  finish  the  run 
on  all-fours,  I  would  stick  to 
the  lane  until  it  took  me  to 
a  road.  What  it  took  me  to 
was,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen in  any  County  Cork 
bohireen,  a  pole  jammed  across 
it  from  wall  to  wall  and  rein- 
forced by  furze-bushes, — not  a 
very  high  pole,  but  not  one 
easy  to  remove.  I  pulled  up, 
and  looked  dubiously  from  it 
to  Miss  M'Rory. 

"D'ye  dare  me?  "  she  said. 
"I    bet    you    sixpence     you 
take    a    toss    if     you    do,"    I 
replied     firmly,    preparing     to 
dismount. 

"  Done  with  you  !  "  said  Miss 
M'Rory,  suddenly  smiting  the 
grey  cob  with  a  venomous 
little  cutting  whip  (one  that 
probably  dated  from  the 
sixties,  and  had  for  a  handle 
an  ivory  greyhound's  head 
with  a  plaited  silver  collar 
round  its  neck). 
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I  have  seldom  seen  a  pole 
better  and  more  liberally  dealt 
with,  as  far  as  the  grey  cob's 
share  of  the  transaction  went, 
and  seldom,  indeed,  have  I 
seen  a  rider  sail  more  freely 
from  a  saddle  than  Miss 
M'Rory  sailed.  She  alighted 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  and 
the  cob,  with  the  sting  of  the 
whip  still  enlivening  her  move- 
ments, galloped  on  up  the 
lane  and  was  lost  in  the 
mist. 

"  Well,  you  won  your  six- 
pence ! "  said  Miss  M'Rory 
dauntlessly,  as  I  joined  her. 
"  I  suppose  you're  delighted  ! " 

I  assured  her  with  entire 
sincerity  that  I  was  very 
much  the  reverse,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  high  speed  in  pur- 
suit of  the  cob.  The  result 
of  this  excursion  —  a  fairly 
prolonged  one  —  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  lane  led  into 
a  road,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  decide  in  which 
direction  the  fugitive  had  gone. 
I  returned  in  profound  gloom 
to  my  young  lady,  and  found 
her  rubbing  herself  down  with 
a  bunch  of  heather. 

"  So  you  couldn't  ketch 
her  !  "  she  called  out  as  I 
approached.  "What'll  we  do 
now?"  She  was  evidently 
highly  amused.  "I'll  tell  the 
Peeler  it  was  your  fault.  You 
dared  me ! " 

My  reply  need  not  be  re- 
corded :  I  only  know  it  was 
by  no  means  up  to  the  stand- 
ard to  which  Miss  M'Rory 
was  accustomed. 

I  took  what  seemed  to  be 
the  only  possible  course,  and 
established  her,  seated  side- 
ways, on  my  saddle,  with  her 


foot  —  and,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  a  very  small  foot — in  the 
leather  instead  of  the  stirrup, 
and  her  right  hand  knotted 
in  Daniel's  mane.  I  held  the 
off  stirrup,  and  splashed  beside 
her  in  the  ruts  and  mud.  The 
mist  was  thicker  than  ever,  the 
wind  was  pushing  it  in  from 
the  sea  in  great  masses,  and 
Miss  M'Rory  and  I  progressed 
onward  in  a  magic  circle  of 
some  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
occupied  only  by  herself  and 
me,  with  Daniel  thrown  in  as 
chaperon. 

On  arriving  at  the  road  I 
relied  on  the  wind  for  guidance, 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  let  it 
blow  us  in  what  was,  I  trusted, 
our  course.  It  was  by  this 
time  past  three  o'clock,  we 
were  at  least  nine  or  ten  miles 
from  home,  and  one  of  my 
boots  had  begun  to  rub  my 
heel.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  keep  on  as  we  were 
going,  until  we  met  something 
or  someone,  or  died. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that 
in  these  afflicting  circumstances 
Miss  Larky  M'R/ory  showed  a 
staying  power,  attained,  prob- 
ably, in  the  long  and  hungry 
bicycle  picnics  of  her  tribe, 
that  was  altogether  commend- 
able. Not  for  an  instant  did 
she  fail  to  maintain  in  me  the 
belief  that  she  found  me  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  people 
she  had  ever  met,  a  little  older, 
perhaps,  than  Irving,  D.I.,  but 
on  that  very  account  the  more 
to  be  confided  in.  It  was  not 
until  the  pangs  of  hunger  re- 
called to  me  the  existence  of 
my  sandwiches  that  I  dis- 
covered that  she  had  no  food 
with  her,  nor,  as  far  as  could 
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be  gathered,  had  she  had  any 
breakfast. 

"  Sure  they  were  all  snoring 
asleep  when  I  started  !  I 
just  got  a  cup  o'  tea  in  the 
kitchen " 

This,  I  suppose,  was  a  point 
at  which  I  might  suitably  have 
said  something  incisive  about 
the  feats  of  her  brethren  on 
the  previous  night,  but  with 
deplorable  weakness  I  merely 
offered  her  my  sandwiches. 
Miss  M'Rory  replied  that  she'd 
fall  off  in  a  minute  if  she  were 
to  let  go  the  mane,  and  why 
wouldn't  I  eat  them  myself? 
I  said  if  there  were  any  shelter 
left  in  Ireland  I  would  wait 
till  I  got  there,  and  we  could 
then  decide  who  should  eat 
them. 

yEons  of  mist  and  solitude 
ensued.  I  must  have  walked 
for  an  hour  or  more,  without 
meeting  anyone  except  one  old 
woman,  who  could  only  speak 
Irish,  and  I  had  begun  to  feel 
as  if  my  spur  were  inside  my 
boot  instead  of  outside,  when 
I  became  aware  of  something 
familiar  about  the  look  of  the 
fences.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  I  felt  shelter  rising 
blessedly  about  us,  and  saw 
the  thorn-bush  with  the  rags 
hanging  from  it,  that  I  realised 
that  our  luck  had  turned,  and 
we  had  blundered  our  way 
back  to  the  Holy  Well  under 
the  side  of  Lonen  Hill.  The  well 
was  like  a  tiny  dripping  cave, 
about  as  big  as  a  beehive,  with 
a  few  inches  of  water  in  it ;  a 
great  boulder  stood  guard  over 
it,  and  above  it  stooped  the 
ancient  and  twisted  thorn- 
bush.  It  seemed  indicated  as 
a  place  of  rest,  none  the  less 


that  my  heel  was  by  this  time 
considerably  galled  by  my 
boot. 

Miss  M'Rory  glissaded  from 
my  saddle  into  my  arms,  and 
was  assisted  by  me  to  deposit 
herself  on  a  flat  stone  beside 
the  well,  stiff,  wet,  but  still 
undefeated.  We  shared  my 
sandwiches,  we  drank  whisky 
mixed  with  the  water  of  the 
Holy  Well,  and  Miss  M'Rory 
dried  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  her  complexion 
looked  better  than  ever.  Daniel, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  ate  the 
rags  off  the  thorn  -  bush.  I 
have  been  at  many  picnics  that 
I  have  enjoyed  less. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  to 
the  gingerbread  biscuits  I  had 
discovered  that  Mr  Irving 
thought  she  had  talked  too 
much  to  me  at  dinner  last 
night,  and  that  it  was  a 
wonder  to  her  how  men  could 
be  so  cross  about  nothing.  I 
said  I  was  sorry  she  called  it 
nothing,  at  which  she  looked 
up  at  me,  and  down  again  at 
the  gingerbread,  and  did  not 
reply.  After  this  I  felt  em- 
boldened to  ask  her  why  she 
had  been  called  so  inappropri- 
ate a  name  as  "Larky." 

Miss  M'Rory  agreed  that  it 
was  indeed  a  silly  old  name, 
and  that  it  was  a  friend  of  one 
of  her  brothers,  a  Mr  Mulcahy, 
who  had  said  that  she  and  her 
sisters  were  "'Lorky  little 
gurls  with  lorge  dork  eyes.' 
He  had  that  way  of  speaking," 
she  added,  "because  he  thought 
it  was  grand,  and  he  always 
kept  his  watch  at  English  time. 
He  said  he  ran  over  to  London 
so  often  it  wasn't  worth  while 
to  change  it." 
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She  herself  had  never  been 
out  of  Ireland,  and  she 
supposed  she'd  never  get  the 
chance. 

I  said  that  when  she  married 
Mr  Mulcahy  she  could  keep  her 
watch  at  Irish  time,  so  as  to 
equalise  things. 

Miss  M'Rory  suggested  that 
I  should  give  her  a  watch  as 
a  wedding  present,  and  that, 
English  or  Irish  time,  it  would 
be  all  hours  of  the  night  before 
we  were  home. 

I  realised  with  a  slight  shock 
that  the  position  had  indeed 
become  inverted  when  one  of 
the  House  of  M'Rory  had 
to  remind  me,  after  about 
four  hours  in  her  undiluted 
society,  of  the  flight  of  time. 
It  was  now  past  four,  which 
was  bad  enough,  and  a  still 
greater  shock  awaited  me  in 
the  discovery  that  I  was  dead 
lame,  the  interval  of  repose 
having  been  fatal  to  my 
damaged  heel. 

I  have  always  asserted,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  to  my 
dying  day,  that  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  suggested 
by  Miss  M'Rory.  I  mounted 
Daniel,  Miss  M'Rory  ascended 
the  boulder  by  the  Holy  Well, 
announcing  that  she  was  as 
stiff  as  fifty  crutches,  and  that 
once  she  got  up  she'd  be  there 
for  life.  The  thing  was  done 
somehow,  thanks  to  the  in- 
comparable forbearance  of 
Daniel,  and  with  Miss  M'Rory 
seated  behind  me  on  his  broad 
back,  and  her  arms  clasped 
round  my  waist,  I  once  more, 
and  very  cautiously,  took  the 
road. 

Daniel  continued  to  conduct 
himself  like  a  gentleman,  but, 


considering  how  precarious  was 
the  position  of  Miss  M'Rory, 
it  was  unnerving  to  feel  her 
shaken  by  silent  and  secret 
laughter. 

"You'll  fall  off,"  I  warned 
her. 

She  replied  by  a  further 
paroxysm,  and  asked  me  what 
size  I  took  in  stays — she  sup- 
posed about  forty  inches. 

Dusk  was  now  an  accom- 
plished fact :  thickened  with 
fog  and  rain,  it  was  even  turn- 
ing to  darkness  as  we  descended 
the  long  hill.  But,  humanly 
speaking,  the  end  was  in  sight. 
There  was,  I  knew,  a  public- 
house  a  couple  of  miles  farther 
on,  where  a  car  might  be  hired, 
and  there  I  proposed  to  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  Miss  Larky 
M'Rory,  and  to  send  her  home 
by  herself,  to  have  rheumatic 
fever,  as  I  assured  her. 

We  moved  on  and  on,  at  a 
careful  foot-pace  :  we  were  out 
in  the  wind  again,  and  it  was 
very  cold.  It  was  also  quite 
dark.  Silence  fell  upon  us, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  sustained 
pressure  of  Miss  M'Rory's  hat- 
brim  against  my  shoulder  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  silence 
of  exhaustion,  if  not  of  sleep. 
I  thought  of  her  with  com- 
passion. I  believe  I  formulated 
her  to  myself  as  a  poor  little 
girl,  and  found  myself  assert- 
ing with  defiance  to  imaginary 
detractors  that  no  one  could 
say  she  hadn't  pluck,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  her  family,  she  really 
had  a  soul  to  be  saved. 

Again  we  found  ourselves  in 
shelter,  and  a  greater  darkness 
in  the  darkness  told  that  we 
were  in  the  lee  of  a  wooded 
hill.  I  knew  where  I  was  now, 
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and  I  said  to  Miss  M'Rory  that 
the  pub.  was  just  round  the 
corner,  and  she  replied  at  once 
that  that  was  where  they  al- 
ways were,  in  Dublin  anyway. 
She  also  said  she  thought  she 
heard  horses'  hoofs  coming  up 
behind  us.  I  pushed  on. 

We  turned  the  corner,  and 
were  immediately  struck  blind 
by  the  twin  glare  of  the  lamps 
of  a  motor,  that  lay  motionless, 
as  in  ambush,  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  Even  the  equan- 
imity of  Daniel  was  shattered  ; 
he  swung  to  one  side,  he  drifted 
like  a  blown  leaf,  and  Miss 
M'Rory  clung  to  me  like  a 
knapsack.  As  we  curveted  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  limelight, 
I  was  aware  of  a  figure  in  a 
pot- hat  and  a  vast  fur  coat 
standing  near  the  motor.  Even 
as  I  recognised  Lady  Knox 
three  or  four  muddy  hounds 


trailed  wearily  into  the  glare, 
and  a  voice  behind  me  shouted 

"  'Ware  horse  !  " 

Flurry  came  on  into  the  light : 
there  was  just  room  in  me  for 
a  sub-conscious  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  riding  the 
missing  grey  cob,  and  that  this 
was  a  typical  thing,  and  one 
that  might  have  been  expected. 

At  the  Hunt  Dinner  that 
took  place  soon  afterwards 
some  one  sang  a  song,  one 
that  I  have  ceased  to  find 
amusing.  The  first  verse  runs 
as  follows: — 

"Throttin'  to  the  Fair, 

Me  and  Moll  Molouey, 
Sittiii',  I  declare, 

On  a  single  pony " 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
faces  of  all  those  present  turned 
towards  me. 
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IN   THE   SHADOW    OF   THE   NEPAL   HILLS. 


BEING  thoroughly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  immortal  Jor- 
rocks  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
aphorism — 

"Better  to   rove  in  fields  for   health 

unbought 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous 
draught," 

I  decided,  on  the  return  of  my 
regiment  from  manoeuvres,  to 
put  in  an  application  for  ten 
days'  leave,  and  thus  escape  a 
week  of  social  gaieties  which 
would  certainly  have  necessi- 
tated a  doctor's  prescription  to 
counteract  their  after-effects. 

My  leave  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  so  I  wired  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  then  on  tour 
in  the  Bhabar  and  Terai  forests, 
where  I  wished  to  shoot,  to 
expect  my  wife  and  myself. 
A  few  days  later  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  platform  of  a 
roadside  junction,  where  we 
intrusted  our  fortunes  to  a 
funny  little  train,  whose  engine 
and  carriages  looked  as  if  they 
dated  back  almost  to  the  days 
of  George  Stephenson.  The 
engine,  indeed,  wore  a  most 
ridiculous  air  of  fussy  self- 
importance,  as  it  got  under 
way  with  a  bustle  more  befit- 
ting the  Viceroy's  special  than 
a  local  train  on  a  two-foot-six 
line.  With  volcanic  puffs  and 
grunts,  and  heralded  by  much 
whistling,  it  at  length  started 
off  on  the  run  of  fifteen  miles 
or  so  which  separated  us  from 
the  two  sheds  and  a  signal-post 
that,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  station  in  no  less  than  three 


languages,  marked  the  spot 
where  we  left  the  railway. 

Here  we  found  two  pad 
elephants  and  two  tiny  bullock 
carts  awaiting  us,  so,  piling 
the  things  we  should  need 
immediately  on  arrival  on  to 
one  of  the  former  and  the 
remainder  into  the  bullock 
carts,  we  climbed,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  tail,  on  to  the 
other  elephant.  I  kept  my 
rifle  at  hand,  as  we  had  a  ride 
of  about  six  miles  through  the 
forest  before  us,  and  at  any 
moment  there  might  be  the 
chance  of  a  shot.  Indeed  it 
was  only  a  night  or  two  later 
that  our  host,  trollying  past 
the  station  we  had  just  left,  as 
the  moon  rose,  saw  by  its  light 
a  big  panther  cross  the  line  in 
hot  pursuit  of  a  fine  sambhur 
stag.  Actually,  as  it  turned 
out,  my  gun  would  have  been 
more  useful,  for  we  had  barely 
left  the  line  of  rail  when  a 
black  partridge  whirred  out  of 
the  grass,  and  shortly  after- 
wards we  came  upon  some 
scattered  quail  and  two  or 
three  coveys  of  jungle  fowl, 
both  black  and  red  varieties. 
On  several  occasions  we  heard 
cheetal  (spotted  deer),  though 
we  never  actually  saw  any, 
or  indeed  big  game  of  any  de- 
scription, unless  a  small  black 
buck  or  two  can  be  included  in 
that  category. 

The  path  we  followed,  after 
crossing  a  stretch  of  partly 
cultivated  maidan,  wound  in 
and  out  through  fairly  thick 
forest,  in  which  we  had  fre- 
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quently  to  dodge  overhanging  posing      procession      as      they 

boughs     that     threatened      to  swung,     with     their     peculiar 

sweep  us  off  the  elephant,  and  rolling    gait,    across    the   open 

eventually   led    us    into   a   fire  plain,    which    stretched    for    a 

line.    This,  as  its  name  denotes,  couple   of  miles  or   more,   and 

is    a   sort    of    broad    alley    out  was  completely  encircled  by  a 

between  the  trees  for  the  pre-  belt  of  tall  trees. 

vention  of  the  spread  of  fire  in  At     the     point     where     we 

the   event    of   a    block    of    the  reached  this  belt  we  found  it 

jungle    being     set     alight     by  bordered    on    a    small    stream, 

burning  grass,  &c.      Darkness  through    which    the    elephants 

closed  in  on  us    very  rapidly,  waded  in  siugle  file.     Midway 

and   we   were    extremely    glad  we    called    a    halt    with    one 

when  we  saw  a  cheery-looking  consent,    for    we    had    entered 

camp-fire  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a    sort     of    fairy    glen.       The 

ahead.  stream  had  formed   a   pool   of 

Our   host    had    been    called  clear   water   about    a    quarter 

away  temporarily,  but  we  had  of   a    mile    long    by    thirty    or 

a    warm    welcome     from     our  forty  yards  broad.     The  huge 

charming  hostess,  and  shortly  trees      overhung      the     banks, 

afterwards    we    were    glad    to  nodding    at    their   own    retiec- 

seek  our  tent.    Even  the  sounds  tions    mirrored    in    the    pond, 

of  the  jungle,  as,  for  instance,  and   were  decked  out  in  their 

the  warning  cry   of  the  gond  bravest  colours,   greens    of    all 

(swamp  deer),  the  alarm  note  shades  predominating,  mingled 

of    the    cheetal,    the    sonorous  with    autumnal  -  like    tints    of 

bell  of  the  sambhur,  all  testify-  yellow  and  red.     The  big   ele- 

ing  that  a  tiger  was  hunting,  phant    creeper     clambered     in 

and,    indeed,    the   roar   of   the  fantastic      confusion      on      all 

royal    beast    himself,    strange  sides,       here       resembling       a 

though  they  were  to  our  un-  knotted     hawser     which     had 

accustomed      ears,     failed      to  taken    a    fancy    to    throw    out 

keep  us  awake.  tendrils      and      grow      leaves, 

In  spite  of  this  we  were  up  there   forming   a  lattice  -  work 

betimes,  and  started  soon  after  as    though    art    had     assisted 

nine  o'clock  to  join  forces  with  nature    and    had    tamed     the 

another  party  near  by  to  beat  wild     shoots,     reducing     their 

for  gond.     This  deer  is  some-  chaos    to    order    and    method, 

times    known    as    the    "bara-  The   spaces    between    the    big 

singha,"     though      authorities  trunks     were     filled    in    with 

differ   as   to   its   right   to   the  clumps      of      feathery  -  leaved 

name.      It    must    not    be   con-  canes,  beautiful  in  appearance 

founded     with     the     Kashmir  but    painful    to    approach,    as 

"  barasingha,"     or     "hangul,"  the   underside    of    each    harm- 

which  it  in  no  way  resembles  less  -  looking    shoot    and    main 

in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  rib     was     one     long     line     of 

names.  barbed    thorns,    so    that     one 

We    ourselves   had    five  ele-  would    almost    rather    face    a 

phants,   which   formed  an  im-  wire-entanglement    hung  with 
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fish  -  hooks  than  these  seem- 
ingly innocent  fronds.  Low 
down  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream  the  bank  was  clothed 
with  big  ferns  and  tufted 
grasses.  As  we  halted  a  liv- 
ing bar  of  azure  light  tipped 
with  crimson  flashed  across 
the  water.  It  was  a  big 
kingfisher  whom  we  had  dis- 
turbed in  his  search  for  a 
meal.  A  blue- jay  watched  us 
warily  from  a  high  branch, 
pretending  not  to  notice  us, 
but  ready  to  take  wing  at 
the  slightest  motion  that  could 
be  construed  into  a  threat. 
Green  parrots  chased  each 
other  with  noisy  shrieks  and 
swift  flight,  playing  hide-and- 
seek  among  the  tree-tops ;  and 
a  flock  of  "  sat  bhai "  1  or 
"  seven  sisters  "  chattered  con- 
tinuously as  they  flitted  bick- 
ering from  tree  to  tree,  whilst 
a  pair  of  sentimental  ring- 
doves kept  up  a  monotonous 
cooing.  However,  time  pressed, 
and  though  by  no  means 
satiated  with  this  feast  of 
woodland  beauty,  we  regret- 
fully gave  the  order  to 
move. 

The  elephants  squelched  out 
on  to  the  bank,  crashing 
through  the  tangled  under- 
growth, and  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  edge  of  a  swamp. 
I  should  say  we  found  this 
out  later  when  we  began  to 
force  a  way  into  it.  For  the 
time  all  that  met  our  eyes 
was  a  sea  of  tall  grass,  which 
completely  hid  the  elephants 
and  almost  submerged  the 
howdahs  in  which  we  sat. 


Here  we  were  joined  by  the 
other  party  with  nine  more 
elephants,  and  after  discuss- 
ing the  plan  of  operations 
two  of  us  made  our  way  as 
silently  as  practicable  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  ahead, 
whilst  the  remainder  formed 
line  and  advanced  towards 
us.  My  elephant  was  at  the 
farther  edge  of  a  small  pool 
that  was  clear  of  reeds  and 
all  cover  in  the  centre,  though 
surrounded  by  high  "narkal" 
grass.  It  was  most  interest- 
ing to  watch  this  thick  cover 
violently  agitated,  and  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  would  break 
from  it. 

This  beat  actually  proved  a 
blank  so  far  as  shooting  was 
concerned,  but  the  grass  was 
alive  with  game.  First  came 
a  sounder  of  pig,  a  wicked- 
looking  old  boar  in  the  rear 
with  gleaming  white  tushes, 
enraged  at  being  disturbed  in 
his  siesta,  and  apparently 
more  than  half  inclined  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  ele- 
phant. Next  a  "  para  "  (hog- 
deer)  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
cover  and  stood  for  a  second, 
but,  declining  to  face  the  open, 
went  back,  making  off  under 
the  shelter  of  the  friendly 
reeds.  Then  came  a  gond, 
a  big  hind,  which  eantered 
through  the  water  not  ten 
yards  from  where  we  were 
posted.  She  travelled  quite 
unconcernedly,  and  stood  at 
gaze  near  the  farther  reeds, 
as  though  perfectly  aware 
that  her  sex  protected  her. 
Two  or  three  fawns  followed 


1  Lit.,  seven  brothers.     On  the  west  of  India  they  are  known  as  "brothers," 
but  in  Bengal  and  the  U.P.  as  "sisters." 
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her,  their  eyes  big  with  aston- 
ishment and  surprise,  seeming 
to  wonder  what  all  the  pother 
was  about.  The  snaky  trunks 
of  the  beating  elephants  now 
emerged,  and  the  drive  was 
at  an  end. 

After  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  positions  we  went  off  to  try 
a  fresh  place.  Here  the  cover 
was  not  quite  so  thick,  as  it 
was  dotted  with  small  pools  in 
all  directions,  which  were  evi- 
dently favourite  spots  with 
water-fowl.  I  happened  to  be 
again  on  stop,  and  was  posted 
on  the  brink  of  a  sort  of  water 
lane,  perhaps  five  yards  in 
breadth.  Fifty  yards  away  was 
another  rifle,  and  one  again 
beyond  that,  so  that  the  three 
of  us  commanded  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  of  front. 
As  the  beat  commenced,  a 
couple  of  the  big  sarus  crane 
flew  over  us,  uttering  their  pecu- 
liar raucous  cry,  which,  however, 
seemed  absolutely  in  keeping 
with  the  desolate  surroundings 
and  waste  bog-land.  They  are 
graceful  birds,  standing  some 
four  feet  or  more  in  height  on 
their  long  legs,  and  looking 
most  picturesque  with  their 
French  grey  bodice  and  almost 
vermilion  heads.  They  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  shot,  as  they 
are  examples  of  marital  fidelity, 
mating  for  life,  and,  if  widowed, 
reverting  to  celibacy.  Then 
came  two  or  three  "  brahminis  " 
(ruddy  sheldrake),  with  their 
curious  cry,  "  chukwa,  chukwi." 
Hindoo  legend  says  that  the 
sexes  are  never  seen  together, 
as  the  birds  are  the  descendants 
of  a  sinful  pair,  doomed  by  the 
gods  to  spend  their  lives  apart, 
and  that  they  are  always  call- 


ing, calling  to  each  other, 
"  Are  you  there,  chukwa  ?  I 
am  here,  chukwi."  Flight 
after  flight  of  wild  duck  fol- 
lowed, and  I  recognised  mallard, 
white  -  eyed  pochard,  pintail, 
and  shoveller,  as  they  passed 
above  me  with  protesting 
quacks,  well  within  range,  and 
offering  most  tempting  shots. 
Then  I  was  sorely  tried  by 
a  swamp  partridge,  which 
whizzed  by  less  than  thirty 
yards  away.  Not  unlike  the 
black  partridge,  it  was  only  by 
its  size  as  it  approached  that  I 
was  able  to  distinguish  it  for 
what  it  was.  However,  I  re- 
sisted temptation,  as,  if  there 
were  gond  in  the  beat,  they 
would  probably  turn  back  and 
break  away  to  one  flank  or  the 
other.  It  was  just  as  well  I 
did,  as  a  minute  or  two  later 
I  heard  a  shot  from  the  stop  on 
my  right,  and,  when  the  beat 
was  over,  discovered  he  had 
got  a  very  nice  gond,  carrying 
a  ten-pointer  head  with  horns 
of  about  thirty -four  inches, 
which  formed  a  handsome 
trophy.  Having  padded  the 
quarry,  we  tried  several  more 
places,  but  our  luck  was  not 
in,  as  we  saw  nothing  more 
but  hinds. 

Our  way  back  to  camp  lay, 
to  start  with,  through  a 
magnificent  sal  jungle,  the 
branches  of  the  trees  inter- 
lacing above  our  heads,  and 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable 
roof,  through  which  the  sun's 
rays  with  difficulty  filtered. 
Thence  we  got  into  marsh 
land  again,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  turned  into  a 
water  lane  which  we  followed 
for  about  half  a  mile.  It  was 
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evidently  the  accustomed  haunt 
of  a  tiny  blue  sprite,  who  as 
evidently  resented  our  intru- 
sion. When  I  first  saw  him  he 
was  perched  swaying  on  a  tall 
rush,  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
bend  beneath  his  weight.  Sky- 
blue,  merging  at  the  head  into 
indigo,  he  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  water,  and  we  were 
within  three  or  four  yards  of 
him  before  he  looked  up  and 
darted  off  with  an  angry  chat- 
tering note,  and  I  saw  he  was 
one  of  the  lesser  kingfishers. 
As  we  got  out  of  the  swamp, 
we  came  on  to  the  same  open 
plain  we  had  crossed  earlier  in 
the  day.  It  was,  as  I  have 
said  above,  girdled  with  trees, 
those  to  the  west  flooded  with 
the  almost  level  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  They  were  a 
bank  of  "jamun"  (myrtle), 
whose  foliage  is,  at  this  time 
of  year,  of  a  brilliant  emerald 
colour  mingled  with  red,  almost 
crimson,  splashes,  betraying 
the  presence  of  young  leaves ; 
whilst  the  sombre  -  hued  sal 
trees  rising  in  the  background 
formed  a  splendid  foil  to  the 
brilliancy  of  this  bank  of  foli- 
age. The  jamun  is  a  tree 
beloved  of  the  animal  world 
for  the  oool  shade  it  affords, 
and  generally  denotes  the 
presence  of  water.  During  the 
hot  weather  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  tiger  enjoying 
his  midday  nap  within  its 
grateful  shade. 

On  reaching  dry  land  we 
formed  line  and  laid  aside  our 
rifles  in  favour  of  shot-guns, 
as  we  beat  through  the  long 
grass  which  covered  the  plain 
between  us  and  our  temporary 
home.  We  were  rewarded  by 


three  and  a  half  brace  of  black 
partridges. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  it 
was  quite  dark,  but  as  there 
was  a  moon  due  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  I  set  off 
about  nine  o'clock  with  the 
intention  of  sitting  over  a  tiger 
kill  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
camp,  only  to  find,  however, 
that  I  was  too  late,  as  the  kill 
had  been  removed.  Next  morn- 
ing at  dawn  we  followed  the 
drag  and  found  the  remains, 
little  more  than  the  horns  and 
ribs,  about  fifty  yards  inside 
the  swamp,  which  completely 
surrounded  the  plain  on  which 
we  were  camped.  Getting  on 
the  tracks  of  the  tiger,  we 
followed  along  a  path  which 
ran  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
finding  very  fresh  pug  marks, 
but  eventually  losing  them  on 
hard  ground.  Just  about  here 
we  came  across  a  big  tree 
overhanging  the  path,  one  of 
whose  branches  formed  a 
natural  machan  commanding 
three  lines  of  approach.  Ap- 
parently we  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  had  perceived  its 
advantages,  as  the  trunk  was 
all  scored  with  the  marks  of 
the  tiger's  claws,  while  traces 
of  his  hair  on  the  branch  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  lying  in  wait  there. 
The  tree  also  bore  other  scars, 
disclosing  the  fact  that  gond 
and  cheetal  frequently  rubbed 
the  velvet  off  their  horns 
against  its  accommodating 
trunk.  It  was  perhaps  as  well 
the  tree  had  not  been  observed 
before,  as  it  would  certainly 
have  been  selected  as  an  ideal 
spot  in  which  to  sit  over  a 
«khatra"  (buffalo  calf  tied 
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up  as  a  bait).  It  .  might 
have  proved  awkward  had 
the  tiger  shown  a  desire  to 
share  the  maohan  in  the 
dark. 

We  now  realised  it  was  get- 
ting late,  and  returned  to  camp 
for  breakfast.  During  the 
course  of  the  day  we  got 
news  of  another  kill  some 
miles  away,  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  went  off  to  sit  up  over 
that — an  all-night  sitting — 
but  without  result,  as  the  tiger 
did  not  keep  his  appointment. 
The  only  things  that  oame  near 
me  were  a  pig,  which  rootled 
about  in  the  undergrowth  just 
below  me  for  some  minutes, 
and  an  owl,  which,  arriving  on 
silent  pinions  and  perching  on 
a  branch  of  my  tree,  gave  me 
a  bad  start,  nearly  tumbling 
me  out  of  the  machan  as  it 
suddenly  gave  vent  to  an  eerie 
hoot  immediately  above  my 
head. 

On  my  return  we  took  the 
elephants  out  again  to  beat 
another  extensive  tract  of 
swamp  for  gond.  Judging 
from  the  quantity  of  slots,  there 
were  large  numbers  of  them 
there ;  but  the  place  was  a  sort 
of  sanctuary,  as  the  centre  was 
nothing  but  deep  fassan,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
elephants  got  badly  bogged, 
making  wild  flounderings  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  firmer 
foothold.  Here  again  we  put 
out  several  hinds,  but  only  saw 
one  decent  stag,  which  got  away 
unscathed.  At  last  we  gave 
up  the  gond  and  turned  our 
faces  towards  camp,  shooting 
snipe  en  route.  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  three  or  four 
couple  of  the  big  solitary  snipe, 


and  a  fair  bag  of  the  common 
variety,  whilst  later,  passing 
a  small  pool,  we  flushed  a  flight 
of  mallard,  out  of  which  I 
succeeded  in  grassing  the  lead- 
ing bird,  but  he  fell  a  little 
distance  off  into  such  thick 
cover  that,  though  he  dropped 
on  dry  land,  we  found  it  im- 
possible to  retrieve  him. 

We  struck  camp  next  day 
and  marched  some  six  miles 
towards  the  Nepal  hills,  shoot- 
ing as  we  went,  but  again  had 
a  comparatively  blank  day, 
though  one  of  us  had  a  fleeting 
chance  at  a  good  para.  After 
leaving  the  grass  land  where 
we  had  been  camped,  our  road 
lay  through  some  narrow  strips 
of  woodland  out  of  which  we 
put  several  peacock  and  jungle 
fowl,  picking  up  a  bird  here 
and  there.  These  jungles  were 
particularly  noticeable  for  a 
very  penetrating  sweet  scent, 
which  for  some  time  I  tried  to 
locate  in  vain,  as  I  was  misled 
by  the  idea  it  must  emanate 
from  one  of  the  many  flowering 
shrubs  which  composed  the 
surrounding  undergrowth.  At 
last,  however,  I  made  it  out  to 
be  the  "  gular,"  a  species  of  wild 
fig-tree,  which  grew  in  great 
profusion.  The  branches  were 
covered  with  thousands  of  tiny 
figs  not  much  bigger  than  a 
fair-sized  pea,  and  it  was  to 
them  the  scent  was  due. 
Specially  conspicuous  also  was 
a  peculiar-looking  tree,  short 
and  rather  bushy,  with  leaves 
of  a  deep  purple  above,  the 
underside  being  a  dull  green, 
whilst  the  branches  were  hung 
with  long  sword-shaped  seed- 
pods,  rather  more  than  two 
feet  in  length.  Its  somewhat 
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sombre  appearance  rendered  it 
so  striking  amongst  its  more 
brightly-clad  brethren  that  I 
inquired  from  my  mahout  what 
it  was  called.  From  him  I 
learned  that  the  local  name 
for  it  was  the  "  Ulu  ka  per," 
or  "Owl  tree,"  and  by  dint 
of  some  further  questioning  I 
elicited  the  following  informa- 
tion, which  I  have  tried  to  give 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words :  "  Huzoor  [Your 
Highness],  Allah  made  nothing 
that  is  not  of  use.  The  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  forests  of 
themselves  know  well  the  uses 
of  the  various  trees  and  grasses 
— how  from  such  an  one  they 
may  obtain  healing  in  sickness, 
from  another  a  cure  from  the 
poison  of  the  snake ;  a  third 
affords  a  cool  and  grateful 
shade,  whilst  the  shadow  of 
another  is  hot  and  stifling, 
giving  no  ease ;  but  man  has 
forgotten  this  knowledge,  and 
only  learns  it  from  observation 
of  the  customs  of  the  beasts  of 
the  jungle.  As  your  honour 
doubtless  has  perceived,  the 
owl  can  only  see  with  difficulty. 
Now  it  is  a  true  word  that  he 
frequently  eats  of  the  seeds  of 
this  tree,  and  for  this  there 
must  without  doubt  be  a  cause, 
as,  by  your  honour's  favour, 
mice  or  small  birds  are  his 
usual  food.  The  Taru  people, 
noticing  his  custom,  have  pre- 
pared a  medicine  of  the  seeds, 
of  which  they  make  much  use 
whenever  they  have  trouble 
with  their  eyes,  obtaining  in 
this  manner  great  ease  and 
relief.  For  this  reason  they 
have  called  the  tree  by  the 
name  of  the  owl." 

The  Tarus,  as  far  as  I  could 


gather,  are  a  jungle  tribe  of 
partly  Mongolian  descent  in- 
habiting these  districts.  On 
the  female  side  they  claim 
royal  blood,  their  own  story 
being  that  many  years  ago 
their  mothers  belonged  to  the 
zenana  of  a  powerful  hill  rajah 
who  ruled  over  the  country  ad- 
joining Nepal.  He  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  a  number  of  his 
wives  and  daughters  fled  the 
country  with  the  sweepers  of 
the  royal  household,  with  whom 
they  intermarried,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  about  the 
only  males  who  had  not  been 
killed  off.  To  this  day  every 
Taru  woman  is  a  princess  in 
her  own  right,  her  men-folk 
remaining  sweepers  by  caste. 
Amongst  them,  an  inversion  of 
the  ordinary  custom  in  India, 
the  men  may  not  sit  at  meals 
with  their  women  -  kind,  but 
have  to  wait  till  the  latter 
have  finished.  People  who 
know  them  say  that  it  is  ex- 
traordinary how  the  physical 
traces  of  the  higher  lineage  are 
obvious  even  now  amongst  the 
women,  whilst  amongst  the 
males  they  are  entirely  ob- 
literated. They  own  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  goats,  but, 
curiously  enough,  will  neither 
drink,  give  away,  nor  even  sell 
the  milk.  Some  years  ago, 
during  an  epidemic  of  plague 
which  raged  through  their 
villages,  many  of  them  got 
over  the  actual  disease,  only 
to  die  of  weakness.  They  were 
told  that  milk  would  greatly 
benefit  them  by  helping  to 
build  up  their  strength,  but 
invariably  refused  to  make  use 
of  it,  saying  that  the  Almighty 
had  provided  the  milk  for  the 
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nourishment  of  the  "bachas," 
and  that  trouble  would  most 
surely  come  upon  themselves 
if  they  robbed  the  calves  of 
the  provision  that  God  had 
made  for  them. 

We  arrived  in  camp  just  as 
it  was  getting  dusk,  and  were 
glad  to  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able round  a  big  camp-fire,  as 
there  was  a  chill  breeze  coming 
down  from  the  Nepal  Hills. 
Next  morning  we  were  rejoined 
by  our  host,  whose  work  took 
us  to  a  fresh  camp,  towards 
which  we  beat  our  way  through 
the  forest.  As  usual,  it  was 
teeming  with  bird  life,  and  one 
of  our  party,  who  had  a  bent 
towards  ornithology,  obtained  a 
good  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
bronze -winged  dove.  To  the 
sound  of  the  shot  a  big  peacock 
rose  with  its  discordant  cry. 
He  was  a  dazzling  vision  as 
he  sailed  through  the  trees,  the 
sunlight  gleaming  off  the  iri- 
descent blue  of  his  neck  and 
back. 

Soon  after  midday,  as  we 
were  driving  through  some 
scattered  trees,  my  elephant 
almost  stumbled  over  a  young 
bullock  recently  killed  by  a 
panther.  It  was  quite  a  fresh 
kill,  and  the  panther  had 
evidently  been  disturbed  at  her 
meal,  for  her  saliva  was  wet 
and  glistening  round  the  teeth- 
marks  in  the  beast's  hind 
quarters.  I  hurriedly  climbed 
into  a  low  dhak  tree,  beneath 
which  the  kill  lay,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  party  moved 
off  to  lunch,  as  it  was  certain 
the  panther  must  be  some- 
where in  the  vicinity,  and  we 
hoped  he  would  be  deceived 
into  thinking  we  had  all  gone. 


For  over  an  hour  I  perched  in 
the  tree  as  motionless  as  I 
could,  only  shifting  my  posi- 
tion when  the  sound  would  be 
covered  by  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  which  were  stirred  by 
a  light  breeze  which  came  and 
went  in  gusts.  For  part  of 
the  time  I  was  joined  by  a 
tiny  bird  who  came  and  sat  on 
a  bough  beside  me.  What  he 
was  I  cannot  say,  but  his  plum- 
age was  a  mixture  of  living 
ruby  and  emerald,  and  he  re- 
joiced in  a  long  curved  beak 
slightly  hooked  at  the  end. 
So  near  was  he  perched  that 
I  could  almost  have  touched 
him.  Shortly  after  he  left,  a 
brown  shadow  suddenly  ma- 
terialised in  the  grass,  which 
looked  about  as  big  as  a  fair- 
sized  cat,  for  which  indeed  I 
took  it.  It  glided  forward  and 
suddenly  stopped  as  if  stiffened 
into  stone,  and  then  with  a 
snarl  disappeared  like  a  flash 
behind  a  bush.  As  it  did  I 
recognised  it  was  a  panther 
cub,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  heard  our  party  re- 
turn. Piled  on  my  elephant 
were  the  materials  for  putting 
up  a  machan,  and  we  had  just 
decided  to  fix  it  up  when  one 
of  the  mahouts  gave  a  low 
whistle,  and  signed  that  he 
had  seen  a  panther  in  some 
scrub  grass  a  little  distance 
off.  I  hastily  clambered  on  to 
my  steed,  and  on  my  joining 
the  line  we  proceeded  carefully 
to  quarter  the  ground.  We 
had  only  gone  a  few  yards 
when  a  panther  cub  dashed 
out  of  the  grass,  but  escaped 
untouched  though  four  barrels 
were  emptied  at  him.  We 
were  following  up  his  tracks, 
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when  we  were  arrested  by  a 
low  sound  from  a  patch  of 
scrub  a  little  distance  behind 
us.  To  an  untrained  ear  it 
was  at  first  almost  inaudible, 
but  on  repetition  it  became 
more  clear — a  sound  between  a 
low  moan  and  a  bleat,  though 
words  fail  accurately  to  de- 
scribe it.  It  was  the  mother 
calling  to  her  kittens.  We 
beat  slowly  towards  the  place 
until  we  arrived  almost  at  the 
verge  of  the  jungle  where  it 
merged  into  an  open  plain. 
Then,  like  a  shell  from  a  gun, 
the  panther  burst  out  of  a 
thick  clump  of  brushwood,  just 
in  front  of  the  centre  elephant, 
offering  a  difficult  shot  to  its 
rider.  She  was  a  grand  sight 
as  she  cleared  some  low  bushes 
in  her  stride  with  an  appar- 
ently effortless  bound.  Swing- 
ing round  to  the  right,  she 
passed  me  at  a  gallop  about 
sixty  yards  away.  I  fired  first 
as  she  appeared  intermittently 
between  the  bushes,  but  the 
bullet  went  over  her,  and  then 
she  entered  a  clearing  where 
the  grass  had  been  burnt  away, 
giving  me  an  uninterrupted 
view.  My  second  shot  caught 
her  through  the  neck.  She 
bunched,  turned  a  complete 
somersault,  and  fell  stone  dead. 
After  fastening  her  securely  on 
to  one  of  the  pad  elephants,  we 
tried  for  her  cubs  for  some 
time  without  success,  and  then 
continued  our  way  towards 
camp. 

It  was  here  I  discovered  what 
an  elephant  could  do,  though 
had  I  had  an  inkling  of  what 
lay  before  me,  I  would  have 
gone  half  a  mile  round  sooner 
than  face  it.  We  had  arrived 


near  the  brink  of  a  small 
stream,  and  I  could  see  the 
ground  was  pretty  bad,  but, 
being  on  a  pad,  I  could  not 
see  over  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
The  mahout  said  it  was  all 
right,  and  we  started.  Using 
her  hind  legs  as  a  drag,  the 
elephant  made  her  way  down 
with  her  front  ones,  literally 
hand  over  hand,  and  I  gasped 
when  we  arrived  at  the  bottom 
and  found  we  had  come  down 
a  practically  precipitous  bank 
which  was  rather  over  than 
under  twenty  feet  high. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  heard 
a  cheetal  calling,  and  then  some 
monkeys  began  making  a  tre- 
mendous fuss,  but  on  locating 
these  last  we  found  that  they 
were  only  engaged  in  a  family 
quarrel,  so  were  disappointed 
in  our  hopes  that  another  pan- 
ther, or  perhaps  a  tiger,  was 
afoot.  All  we  saw  in  the  shape 
of  game  between  this  and  our 
arrival  in  camp  were  some  pig 
and  a  few  sambhur  does.  The 
country  we  crossed  was  un- 
dulating and  rather  less  thickly 
dotted  with  trees.  Amongst 
them  the  ebony  (called  in  the 
vernacular  "  Taindu "),  with 
leaves  of  an  almost  scarlet 
tint,  was  most  conspicuous. 
In  the  autumn  it  is  covered 
with  berries,  which  are  a 
favourite  delicacy  with  the 
black  bear.  Indeed  in  a 
famine  year  the  bears  have 
hungry  rivals  in  the  people  of 
the  country-side.  In  this  con- 
nection a  somewhat  amusing 
story  is  told  of  a  young  civilian 
official  in  Bundelcand,  where 
the  panther  is  known  as  "Tain- 
dwa."  During  a  time  of  scarc- 
ity many  years  ago  he  gravely 
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wrote  in  his  report  to  Govern- 
ment that  the  people  in  his 
district  had  been  reduced  to 
such  straits  that  they  had 
taken  to  eating  panthers,  and 
even  of  these  the  supply  was 
rapidly  failing. 

Starting  early  the  next 
morning,  we  made  another 
march  towards  the  hills,  and 
before  going  very  far  knocked 
over  a  big  jungle  cat,  which 
must  have  measured  well  over 
three  feet.  Sandy  -  coloured, 
with  faint  stripes  of  a  deeper 
hue,  she  was  a  handsome  beast, 
and  looked  quite  powerful 
enough  to  pull  down  a  young 
fawn.  The  undergrowth  was 
very  thick,  and  largely  con- 
sisted of  the  canes  I  have 
previously  mentioned.  Jungle 
fowl  were  innumerable,  but  we 
were  out  for  big  game,  so  they 
were  left  unmolested.  Here- 
abouts, as  we  entered  a  rather 
more  open  glade,  we  came 
upon  a  very  fine  kakur,  carry- 
ing a  head  with  exceptionally 
large  horns  for  this  small 
species  of  deer.  He  had  ob- 
viously been  grazing,  and, 
when  we  caught  sight  of  him, 
was  standing  with  head  and 
one  forefoot  raised  listening 
intently.  It  was  my  host's 
shot,  and  he  was  just  putting 
up  his  rifle,  when  his  mahout, 
who  was  new  to  the  game, 
moved  the  elephant  on,  so  that 
a  thick  bush  intervened,  com- 
pletely hiding  the  kakur.  At 
the  same  moment  the  latter 
seemingly  realised  that  there 
was  trouble  in  the  air,  and 
hastily  made  himself  scarce, 
offering  no  second  oppor- 
tunity. 

Very  soon  the  character  of 


the  jungle  changed,  the  under- 
growth thinned  out,  and  we 
threaded  our  way  between 
some  splendid  simal  (silk 
cotton)  trees,  which  were  just 
coming  into  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  of  two  shades, 
bright  red  and  a  kind  of 
salmon  pink.  They  are  effec- 
tive anywhere,  but  especially 
so  amidst  their  natural  forest 
surroundings,  crowning  as  they 
do  the  huge  trees,  which  are 
amongst  the  biggest  in  these 
parts.  We  lunched  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  woodland 
monarchs,  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
pienic,  cool  and  shady  in  spite 
of  the  vertical  midday  sun. 
Beside  us  silently  flowed  a 
crystal-clear  stream,  its  banks 
sparsely  fringed  with  canes, 
and  a  cool  breeze  from  the 
hills  gently  swayed  the  tree- 
tops  far  above  our  heads.  Our 
view  was  of  course  limited, 
and  yet  did  not  appear  so,  for 
on  all  sides  long  aisles,  formed 
of  the  massive  trunks,  stretched 
away  till  lost  in  a  seemingly 
limitless  distance.  Pygmies 
we  felt  beside  these  gigantic 
denizens  of  the  jungle,  which 
recalled  Longfellow's  graphic 
description  of  the  "  forest 
primeval."  A  stern  critic 
might  perhaps  object  that 
there  are  neither  pines  nor 
hemlocks  in  the  Terai,  but, 
mutatis  mutandis,  these  huge 
trees  which  have  outlived  gen- 
erations of  us  puny  mortals 
make  the  parallel  complete. 
As  we  halted  for  lunch  a  troop 
of  big  brown  monkeys  made 
off  among  the  branches,  but 
finding  they  were  not  molested, 
and  fired  by  curiosity,  they 
came  stealing  back,  some  even 
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descending  on  to  the  ground 
and  cautiously  darting  from 
trunk  to  trunk  till  they  got 
near  enough  to  see  what  we 
were  doing.  It  was  fascinat- 
ing to  watch  their  antics  as 
they  stalked  us,  especially 
when  one  youngster  offended 
a  testy  old  greybeard,  who 
promptly  gave  chase  and  ad- 
ministered condign  punish- 
ment. With  some  reluctance 
we  tore  ourselves  away  from 
this  pleasant  glade,  which 
seemed  to  invite  us  to  linger, 
but  our  tents  were  yet  a  long 
distance  ahead,  and,  though 
dalliance  with  a  pipe  in  the 
cool  shade  had  charms,  sport 
was  a  still  more  alluring 
mistress. 

Towards  evening  we  entered 
another  sal  forest,  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  an 
easy  shot  at  a  fair-sized  sam- 
bhur,  adding  him  to  the  bag. 
We  were  just  nearing  camp 
when  one  of  our  sarwans 
(camel-drivers)  told  us  that  a 
tiger  had  killed  a  big  bullock 
at  a  spot  nearly  half  a  mile 
away,  about  one  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  He  led  us  to  the 
place,  which  we  found  to  be 
at  the  foot  of  a  fairly  steep 
rise,  where  for  various  reasons 
it  was  impossible  to  put  up  a 
machan,  and  we  decided  to 
pull  the  kill  into  a  more  con- 
venient position.  We  had 
barely  made  up  our  minds 
when  there  was  a  burst  of 
frightened  squawking  and 
much  cackling  and  fluttering 
amongst  some  jungle  fowl  in 
the  forest  hard  by,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  deduce  that  the 
tiger  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  sent  off 


the  elephants  in  the  direction 
of  the  noise  to  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  and  the  ladies  actually 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  beast 
slinking  away.  We  should 
have  gone  after  him,  but  he 
was  making  off  into  a  reserved 
forest  for  which  we  had  no 
pass.  It  was  now  close  on 
five  o'clock,  so  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  if  we  were  to  have  our 
preparations  complete  before 
the  light  faded  altogether. 
We  therefore  tied  a  rope  to 
the  hind  legs  of  the  kill  and 
started  off.  It  took  seven  of 
us  all  we  knew  to  get  that 
bullock  up  that  slope,  though 
the  distance  was  not  more  than 
sixty  yards,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  accomplished  our  task 
my  respect  for  the  powers  of 
a  tiger,  great  as  it  previously 
was,  had  considerably  in- 
creased. The  arrangement  de- 
cided on  was  that  one  of  the 
party  was  to  sit  up  till  about 
ten,  when  I  was  to  relieve  him, 
and  in  order  to  make  things 
more  attractive  we  tethered  a 
live  btiffalo  calf  close  by. 
Then,  leaving  our  companion 
to  his  solitary  vigil,  we  walked 
over  to  the  tents. 

A  little  while  later,  as  three 
of  us  sat  talking  round  the 
camp-fire,  we  were  suddenly 
startled  by  a  frightened  indig- 
nant bark  from  a  small  pet  dog 
which  was  tied  up  in  the  dining 
'tent,  and  by  a  noise  of  falling 
glass  and  cutlery.  We  sprang 
up  and  ran  over  to  the  tent  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  the  dog  barking  ex- 
citedly under  the  table  at  the 
full  length  of  his  chain.  Whilst 
we  were  wondering  what  had 
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upset  him,  one  of  the  servants 
who  was  engaged  on  some 
work  at  the  back  of  the  tent 
called  out  "  Guldar  "  (panther). 
He  told  us  he  had  seen  a 
panther  make  off  between  the 
tents  into  the  long  grass  be- 
hind the  camp.  The  brute  had 
evidently  come  after  the  dog, 
caring  nothing  for  lights,  fires, 
or  voices.  The  incident  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  daring 
of  the  panther,  as  the  camp- 
fire  round  which  we  were 
seated  was  within  fifteen  yards 
of  the  tent.  In  the  verandah 
of  this  our  hostess  was  writing 
letters  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
whilst  the  dog  was  tied  up  to 
the  leg  of  the  dining-table  not 
more  than  a  yard  or  two  from 
her  chair.  Poor  little  brute  ! 
he  had  had  the  fright  of  his 
life,  and  had  very  nearly  pulled 
over  the  table  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  I  took 
my  place  according  to  agree- 
ment in  the  machan,  and 
settled  myself  down  for  the 
night.  Just  below  me  I  could 
make  out  a  black  mass  which 
I  knew  to  be  the  kill,  and  a 
little  way  off  I  could  hear  the 
calf  grazing,  seeing  it  indis- 
dinctly  when  it  moved.  Other- 
wise I  could  see  or  hear  nothing, 
and  could  but  hope  that  if  the 
tiger  did  come  he  would  be 
accommodating  enough  to  stay 
at  his  meal  till  dawn.  The 
night  slowly  wore  away,  and 
my  only  distraction  was  watch- 
ing the  courses  of  the  stars  as 
they  leisurely  moved  across  a 
cloudless  sky.  It  must  have 
been  just  about  one  o'clock 
when  I  heard  something  tear- 
ing at  the  kill,  and  fired  at  the 


sound,  only  to  discover  in  the 
morning  that  whatever  had 
been  there  had  been  well 
sheltered  by  the  dead  bullock, 
as  I  found  my  bullet  in  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  carcase 
near  the  spine  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  teeth -marks  of  the 
animal  on  the  further  side. 
Again,  just  at  the  false  dawn, 
I  heard  the  tearing  noise,  and 
could  distinctly  make  out  the 
sound  of  the  brute  chumping 
as  he  masticated  and  swallowed 
his  mouthfuls.  This  time  I 
determined  I  would  hold  my 
fire  till  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  clearly,  and  sat  leaning 
forward,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  with  my  rifle  ready. 
I  had  just  made  out  one  of  the 
hind  legs  of  the  bullock  which 
was  being  violently  agitated, 
when  there  was  some  slight 
movement  on  the  part  of  the 
buffalo  calf.  The  noise  of  eat- 
ing stopped,  and  —  that  was 
all.  When  I  left  the  machan  I 
found  the  pug-marks  of  a  big 
panther  as  plain  as  print  all 
round  the  kill.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  disturbed  by  the 
slight  noise  made  by  the  calf, 
and,  thinking  it  was  caused 
by  the  tiger,  had  vanished  as 
silently  as  a  spirit.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  was  the 
one  who  had  visited  the  camp 
the  previous  evening,  and,  foiled 
in  his  hopes  of  a  meal  there, 
had  gone  to  dine  uninvited 
off  the  provision  made  by  the 
tiger. 

Returning  to  eamp  empty- 
handed,  and  just  a  little  dis- 
appointed, I  set  off  after  break- 
fast on  a  single  pad  elephant 
into  the  sal  forest,  to  see  if 
I  could  get  a  cheetal  or  a 
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sambhur.  Before  long  the 
mahout  stopped  the  elephant 
and  silently  pointed,  and  I 
caught  sight  of  a  fine  nilghai 
(blue  bull),  which  I  bowled 
over  with  one  shot  at  about 
a  hundred  yards  range.  After 
covering  him  with  some  leaves 
and  branches,  and  blazing  some 
trees  so  as  to  mark  the  spot,  I 
went  on,  finding  many  tracks, 
including  those  of  a  big  tiger 
and  of  a  wild  elephant.  The 
latter,  my  shikari  assured  me, 
were  those  of  a  well  -  known 
mukhna  (tuskless  male)  who 
frequented  these  jungles.  In 
one  spot  I  passed  a  pool  known 
as  "Hathi  Tal,"  or  Elephant 
Lake,  from  the  number  of  the 
tracks  of  the  great  beasts 
which  surrounded  it,  It  was 
in  an  open  glade — that  is  to 
say,  the  glade  was  so  far  open 
that  it  was  free  from  trees, 
but  a  man  on  foot  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  tall  elephant 
grass  which  covered  it.  At 
one  edge  of  the  pool,  where  it 
abutted  on  the  jungle,  there 
was  a  tree  smothered  with 
a  tangled  creeper  which  was 
simply  a  mass  of  flaming  red 
flowers,  forming  a  most  perfect 
picture  in  its  framing  of  dark- 
green  leaves.  The  local  name 
of  this  creeper  sounded  like 
"baudha,"  so  far  as  I  could 
make  it  out.  About  three 
o'clock  I  turned  back  in  the 
direction  of  camp,  having  again 
seen  several  does  and  fawns 
and  one  or  two  small  stags, 
though  none  with  horns  worth 
shooting. 

I  was  too  sleepy  to  sit  up 
the  whole  of  that  night  —  a 
dreadful  confession — but  I  was 
out  at  the  machan  before  five 


o'clock.  I  took  with  me  a  kid, 
as  I  had  faint  expectation  of 
the  return  of  the  tiger,  but 
hoped  that  the  panther  might 
come,  attracted  by  the  bleating 
goat.  On  nearing  the  machan 
the  shikari,  who  had  come  with 
me  to  lead  the  goat,  halted, 
and  said  there  was  some  big 
animal  moving  close  by.  We 
stopped  and  listened  carefully, 
but  all  was  then  still,  so  we 
went  on,  to  find  the  kill  had 
been  dragged  away.  I  had  the 
goat  tied  up,  and  clambered 
into  my  place,  the  shikari  re- 
turning to  camp,  for  it  was 
much  too  dark  to  wander 
about  on  foot  trying  to  follow 
the  marks  of  the  drag.  At 
about  six  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  a 
heavy  body  being  pulled  down 
the  slope  near  my  tree,  and, 
gazing  intently  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  I  saw  a 
black  mass  moving  slowly 
away.  It  was  obviously  the 
kill,  and,  although  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  big  black 
shadow,  I  fired,  just  on  the 
off-chance,  at  the  spot  where 
the  motive  power  was  being 
applied  as  near  as  I  could 
guess,  for  a  few  yards  farther 
would  have  taken  the  carcase 
out  of  sight  below  an  over- 
hanging rock.  The  mass 
stopped  abruptly,  and  a  short 
time  later  my  host  arrived 
upon  an  elephant.  There  was 
no  trace  of  blood,  but  from  the 
pug -marks  it  was  evident  it 
had  been  the  tiger  resuming 
possession  of  his  kill.  We  set 
off  to  try  and  follow  up  the 
pug  -  marks,  as  we  hoped 
against  hope  that  I  might 
have  scored  a  lucky  fluke, 
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and  by  them  tracked  the 
tiger  into  the  bed  of  the 
Sarda  river,  which  flowed 
close  by  the  camp,  and  even- 
tually into  a  small  island,  cov- 
ered with  dense  thicket,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  kill.  We  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  island 
to  be  certain  he  had  not  gone 
out  on  the  farther  side,  and 
were  able  to  ascertain  that 
without  doubt  we  had  located 
his  lair.  After  arranging 
where  to  tie  up,  we  started 
back  to  breakfast. 

On  our  way  back  we  saw 
a  couple  of  our  elephants  en- 
joying a  bath  in  the  stream. 
They  were  lying  on  their  sides, 
and  being  scrubbed  with  big 
stones,  every  now  and  again 
assisting  the  process  by  squirt- 
ing a  jet  of  water  over  their 
bodies.  As  we  watched  them, 
my  host  told  me  a  story  of 
an  elephant  he  once  had.  It 
was  a  peculiar-tempered  animal, 
though  in  no  way  savage, 
and  above  all  things  it  most 
loved  a  bath.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  enjoying  itself  in  the 
water,  and  its  mahout,  think- 
ing the  bath  had  lasted  long 
enough,  ordered  it  to  get  up. 
As  it  made  no  attempt  to 
obey  he  struck  it  with  the 
ankus,  and  the  brute  quietly 
reached  round  with  its  trunk 
and,  taking  the  man  round 
the  waist,  gently  placed  him 
in  the  stream,  putting  one  fore- 
leg over  him,  apparently  with 
the  sole  idea  of  keeping  him 
quiet,  and  thus  preventing 
what  it  evidently  considered 
a  most  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  its  simple  pleas- 
ures. Unfortunately,  it  kept 


the  poor  fellow  there  a  bit  too 
long,  for  he  was  drowned, 
though  not  a  bone  was  broken, 
nor  was  the  body  in  any  way 
injured. 

This  was  my  last  day,  as 
early  on  the  morrow  I  had 
to  return  to  civilisation,  so 
about  twelve  o'clock  my  wife 
and  I  set  off  in  a  howdah 
for  one  last  excursion  in  the 
jungles.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  another  gun  and 
also  a  third  elephant  to  assist 
in  beating.  After  a  time  our 
companion  got  a  shot  at  a 
fair  cheetal,  which  was  placed 
on  the  pad  elephant.  Then, 
just  in  front  of  me,  I  saw  a 
herd  of  the  beautiful  spotted 
creatures.  They  were  moving 
slowly  ahead  of  the  line  of 
elephants,  occasionally  looking 
back  and  evidently  uneasy, 
but,  rather  to  my  astonish- 
ment, making  no  effort  to 
break  away.  I  could  see 
amongst  them  one  stag  at 
least,  but  his  horns  were  in 
velvet,  and  I  was  looking 
carefully  to  try  and  make 
out  if  there  was  another  one 
worth  shooting,  when  my  wife 
touched  my  arm  and  whispered 
under  her  breath,  "Panther." 
I  looked  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  pointed,  but  could 
not  at  first  distinguish  any- 
thing. Eventually  I  saw  him 
standing,  his  head  projecting 
from  a  tussock.  As  I  caught 
sight  of  him  he  sprang  at  the 
deer,  but  missed,  and  whilst 
they  raced  back  through  the 
line  of  elephants,  he  crouched 
in  the  long  dry  grass.  It  was 
marvellous  how  he  blended 
with  it.  Though  I  had  not 
taken  my  eyes  off  the  spot 
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where  he  crouched,  he  seemed 
to  have  vanished  as  completely 
as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him.  One  would  suppose  that 
his  spotted  skin  would  betray 
him  in  any  surroundings ;  but, 
far  from  this  being  the  case, 
seen  from  above  he  appeared 
to  be  all  of  one  colour,  and, 
until  he  moved,  was  almost 
invisible.  As  I  stood  in  the 
howdah,  straining  my  eyes  in 
search  of  him,  the  elephant 
took  a  step  forward,  startling 
the  panther,  which  made  off  in 
huge  graceful  bounds.  I  fired 
a  couple  of  ineffectual  shots  as 
I  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of 
him  between  the  tall  tufts,  and 
we  sorrowfully  watched  him 
cross  a  bit  of  open  jungle  and 
disappear  into  another  patch 
of  high  grass.  We  beat  this, 
but  it  was  very  extensive,  and 
all  we  put  out  of  it  were  an 
enormous  hyena,  which  our 
companion  knocked  over  with 
a  very  pretty  snapshot,  and  a 
couple  of  indignant  porcupines, 
which  rattled  away  through 
the  grass,  every  quill  erect, 
looking  like  animated  "che- 
vaux  de  frise."  As  it  was 
getting  on  towards  four 
o'clock  we  had  to  be  turning 
homewards,  especially  as  I 
was  anxious  to  take  one  last 
opportunity  of  sitting  up  for 
the  panther,  which  we  knew 
to  be  still  prowling  about  the 
camp. 

On  our  way  home  my  mahout 
told  me,  a  propos  of  the  panther 
I  had  missed,  a  story  of  an  in- 
cident he  had  once  seen.  He 
was  on  his  elephant  at  the  edge 
of  a  fairly  deep  ravine  with 
steep  sides,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  herd  of  cheetal  were 


peacefully  grazing.  Suddenly 
a  panther  showed  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  and 
the  cheetal  turned  and  bolted 
off  towards  the  head.  Finding, 
however,  they  were  not  being 
followed,  they  slackened  their 
pace,  and  were  approaching  the 
top  of  the  nullah  when  they 
were  again  headed  by  a  couple 
of  loud  roars  which  came  from 
some  high  grass  immediately  in 
front  of  them.  The  mahout 
at  first  thought  that  there  were 
two  panthers  hunting  in  com- 
pany, but  all  at  once  he 
caught  sight  of  the  panther 
racing  along  the  opposite  bank. 
Getting  ahead  of  the  cheetal, 
he  crouched  behind  a  thick 
bush,  and  as  the  deer  came  up 
it  roared  again,  once  more  turn- 
ing them  back  up  the  nullah. 
Repeating  its  former  tactics 
till  the  deer  halted  in  a  state 
of  absolute  terror  and  con- 
fusion, it  then  coolly  selected 
and  seized  its  quarry,  and  re- 
tired with  it  into  a  thick  patch 
of  jungle  hard  by. 

On  arrival  in  camp  I  went 
off  to  my  old  machan,  below 
which  the  kill  had  once  more 
been  drawn  up  during  the  day, 
and,  again  tying  up  a  kid,  I 
took  my  place.  It  drew  on 
towards  dusk,  and,  except  the 
chirping  of  crickets  and  the 
occasional  bleating  of  the 
tethered  goat,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard.  Suddenly 
out  of  the  reserved  forest  the 
warning  bark  of  the  kakur, 
thrice  repeated,  echoed  through 
the  gathering  gloom.  It  was 
a  startling  sound,  coming  as  it 
did  absolutely  unexpectedly, 
and  breaking  through  the 
silent  stillness  of  the  night. 
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Shortly  after  a  sambhur  began 
to  bell  out  its  alarm  note.  Then 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  padded 
footfall  amongst  the  fallen 
leaves  quite  olose  by,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Could  it  possibly 
be  the  tiger?  It  was  a  most 
exciting  moment,  but  also  most 
tantalising,  as  the  light  was 
fading  rapidly.  I  peered  for- 
ward, anxiously  trying  to  see 
between  the  trees  below  me, 
but  without  success.  Then  I 
leant  back  in  the  machan  so  as 
to  look  round  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  which  I  was  seated,  and 
caught  my  breath  sharply  as  I 
saw  stalking  towards  me  a  big 
tiger.  He  moved  slowly  up  the 
slope,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  hesitation,  as  if  fully 
aware  that  he  was  lord  of  the 
jungle,  and  quite  prepared  to 
find  all  lesser  beasts  give  way 
at  his  coming.  Very  different 
in  this  respect  from  the  panther 
of  the  night  before,  which  had 
come  and  gone  more  silently 
than  a  shadow,  he  seemed  to 
be  supremely  indifferent  as  to 
whether  he  was  heard  or  not. 
Not  daring  to  stir  lest  the 
movement  should  attract  his 
notice,  I  remained  leaning  back 
in  a  most  constrained  position, 
watching  his  approach.  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  came,  till  at  last 
he  halted  on  the  verge  of  the 
clearing,  his  body  shielded  by 
a  big  tree.  I  could  just  make 
out  his  head,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  looking  up  in  my  direction. 
It  felt  at  least  an  hour,  but  I 
suppose  that  it  was  not  more 
than  a  minute  he  stood  thus, 
and  then  he  turned  his  head 
away.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  I 
raised  myself  to  a  less  awk- 
ward position,  but  the  light 
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had  practically  gone,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  room  round  a  tiger's 
head  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see 
the  sights  of  the  rifle,  so  I 
dared  not  fire.  My  heart  was 
going  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
and  I  had  a  dry,  choked  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat  as  I  sat  ab- 
solutely still.  Then  a  movement 
of  the  kid  attracted  the  tiger's 
attention,  and  he  sprang  upon 
it.  I  fired,  and  the  dramatic 
finale  would  be  that  I  killed  him 
midway  in  his  spring,  thus 
saving  the  goat's  life ;  but,  alas  ! 
it  was  a  chancy  shot,  and  I  must 
confess  to  missing.  A  move- 
ment, too  quick  for  the  eye  to 
follow,  and  he  was  gone  in  the 
long  grass  beyond. 

Why  he  killed  the  kid  is,  of 
course,  only  surmise,  for  it 
could  have  been  but  a  mouth- 
ful to  him,  and  within  a  few 
yards  was  the  dead  bullock. 
I  imagine  that  he  was  not  in 
the  best  of  tempers  at  being 
twice  robbed  of  his  meal,  and 
also  at  twice  finding  it  moved 
from  the  place  where  he  had 
left  it.  He  probably  reasoned 
to  himself,  "Ah!  I've  caught 
you,  you  little  divil,  have  I  ? — in 
the  very  act  of  robbing  me  of 
my  dinner.  And  it  was  you 
who  made  that  horrible  noise 
when  I  was  round  here  this 
morning,  was  it  ?  "  and  killed 
him  out  of  hand. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
ending  it  was  one  of  my  most 
exciting  experiences,  and  I  can 
only  recollect  one  other  occasion 
on  which  I  was  gripped  by 
this  same  intensity  of  feeling. 
That,  too,  had  rather  a  lame 
conclusion,  but  I  can  still  re- 
call the  same  dry  choked 
sensation  in  the  throat,  and 
20 
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the  fierce  excitement  that  ran 
through   every   vein   whilst    it 
lasted.     It  was  during  '97,  and 
I  was  in   one  of  the   Samana 
forts,   a   few   days    after   they 
had  been  relieved  by   General 
Yeatman  Biggs.     One  night  I 
was  on  duty,  and  had  to  visit 
the    sentries.      I     was     about 
half-way    round  the  hornwork 
when  I  heard  a  slight  noise,  as 
though   some  one  had   slipped 
on  a  loose  stone  outside.     With 
visions  of  a  strong  hostile  party 
of    Afridis    at    the    very  least, 
I  drew  my  revolver,  and  very 
cautiously  peeped  over  the  wall, 
only  to  find  that  a  donkey  had 
somehow  got  inside  the  wire  en- 
tanglement which    surrounded 
the    fort,    and    had    stumbled 
whilst  reaching  up  to  pull  at  a 
tuft  of  grass.   That,  however,  as 
Kipling  puts  it,  is  another  story. 
I  should  have  liked  to  stay 
up  in  the  machan,  as  the  tiger 
might    have    come    back,    for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was 
very  hungry,  since  he  had  been 
baulked    of   all    his   meals   for 
over  forty-eight  hours;   and  I 
have  known  a  case  of  a  tiger 
returning    no   less   than    three 
times  in  one  night  to  his  kill, 
though  two  barrels  were  fired 
at  him  on  each  occasion.     Still 
it  was  unlikely  he  would  do  so 
soon,   as  on   the   sound  of  my 
shot    an   elephant    and    lights 
had  been  sent  out  from  camp. 
Time  was   just   what  I  could 
not  spare,  as  we  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  little  railway, 
the  thread   that  connected  us 
with    civilisation,    whilst    the 
only  train   left  at  six   in    the 
morning,   so    very   reluctantly 
I  left  the  machan. 

Discussing  the  evening's  in- 


cidents around  the  camp-fire  a 
little  later,  I  learned  I  might 
have  sat  up  with  safety  when 
I  first  saw  the  tiger,  and  had 
I  done  so  it  is  possible  I  could 
have  had  a  less  chancy  shot,  as 
whilst  he  was  stalking  up  the 
slope  I  could  see  the  line  formed 
by  the  white  fur  of  the  under 
part  of  the  body  where  it  meets 
the  tawny  upper  portion,  whilst 
the   light    had  not    then  gone 
quite  so  completely.     It  is  also 
probable  that  had  I  withheld 
my  fire  a  little  longer  he  would 
have  come   to    the   bullock,  in 
which     case    he    would    have 
been  almost  directly  below  me, 
and  there  would  have  been  less 
room  to  miss.     Still,  when  all's 
said   and  done,  he  gave  me   a 
very  easy  shot  as  it  was,  and 
I  ought  to  have  got  him.     It 
was  over-excitement  probably, 
and    perhaps   just    a    trifle    of 
over  -  certainty,    for    when    he 
came  I  had  no  thought  of  miss- 
ing,   and   already  looked  upon 
his  skin  as  adorning  my  walls. 
Shortly  after  dinner  my  wife 
and    I    bade    good-bye   to    our 
hospitable  friends  and  started 
for  the  station  on  an  elephant, 
hoping   for    a    decent    night's 
rest  in  the  train,  having  sent 
off    all   our   belongings    hours 
before.     Reminiscences    of   the 
week's    doings    and    conversa- 
tion with  the  mahout  kept  us 
amused  for  about  an  hour,  but 
after  that  our  sentences  began 
to   get  a  bit  disjointed,  and  I 
can  vouch  that  I,  at  all  events, 
was    longing   for   the    station 
lights.     We    arrived    and    dis- 
missed   the    mahout    and    his 
elephant,    and,    though    rather 
surprised  at  seeing  nothing  of 
our  servant,  concluded  he  must 
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be  waiting  at  the  carriage. 
Threading  our  way  through 
scattered  bales  of  goods  and 
snoring  reeumbent  forms  which 
littered  the  platform,  we 
reached  the  train,  only  to  find 
no  trace  of  our  belongings  or 
of  our  servant. 

I  routed  out  a  peculiarly 
sleepy  babu,  but  could  get  no 
news.  Then  I  thought  that 
probably  the  carts  would  be 
amongst  some  we  had  seen 
outspanned  near  where  we  left 
the  main  road  to  turn  down  to 
the  station,  so  went  off  to  look. 
Xo  sign  and  close  on  midnight ; 
things  were  getting  serious. 

There  was  a  village  about 
three  -  quarters  of  a  mile  on 
where  there  was  a  dak  bunga- 
low and  a  police  thana,  so  I 
returned  to  the  train  to  let  my 
wife  know  I  was  going  up  to 
make  inquiries  there.  She 
flatly  declined  to  be  left  by 
herself,  and  insisted  on  coming 
with  me,  so,  taking  a  lamp 
from  the  station,  which,  I  may 
mention  incidentally,  went  out 
just  when  it  was  most  needed, 
we  started  to  walk  to  the 
village. 

After  we  had  covered  about 
half  a  mile  we  saw  a  light 
coming  towards  us,  and  I  hailed 
it  hopefully  in  Hindostani, 
thinking  it  was  probably  our 
servant  in  search  of  us.  The 
light  stopped,  but  there  was 
no  reply,  so  I  called  again, 
this  time  in  English,  "  Who's 
there  ?  "  Out  of  the  darkness 
came  a  voice  saying,  "  I  am 
God."  We  were  both  a  bit 
taken  aback,  and  again  I  in- 
quired with  some  amazement, 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  The  voice 
then  condescended  to  further 


details,  remarking,  "  I  am  God 
of  train,"  and  we  discovered 
that,  far  from  wishing  to 
impersonate  the  Deity,  the 
owner  of  the  voice  was  trying 
to  explain  he  was  the  guard  of 
the  train.  He  turned  out  to  be 
a  small  wizened  old  man,  with 
a  pronounced  limp,  and  was  at 
least  three  -  parts  native.  He 
had  little  more  than  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  but  he  was  so 
proud  of  this  acquaintance- 
ship that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  him  to  resort  to  the  ver- 
nacular Hindostani,  his  mother 
tongue,  in  which  he  would 
have  been  far  more  intelligible. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he 
told  me  there  was  a  cart^>arao, 
or  camping  -  ground,  in  the 
village,  and  directed  me  to  it. 
I  placed  my  wife  in  his  care 
whilst  I  went  forward  to 
prosecute  my  search.  He 
proved  to  be  most  faithful  to 
his  trust,  as  he  made  her  walk 
just  before  him  all  the  way 
back  to  the  train,  and  shut 
her  up  in  the  carriage,  leaving 
her  his  lantern.  Then,  appar- 
ently having  got  ready  himself 
for  bed,  his  heart  smote  him, 
and  fearing  she  might  be  cold, 
he  turned  up  again  at  the 
carriage  door  with  a  couple  of 
rezais  (wadded  cotton  quilts), 
which  he  insisted  on  leaving 
with  her.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  took  the  trouble  to  wrap 
them  round  her  and  tuck  them 
under  her  as  she  lay  on  the 
bunk,  absolutely  refusing  to 
listen  to  her  protests.  These, 
I  may  say,  were  honestly 
sincere,  as  the  quilts  were  not 
in  the  first  blush  of  youth,  and 
—  but  the  loan  was  kindly 
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meant,  so  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  draw  a  veil. 

I  myself  went  on  into  the 
village,  where  I  discovered  the 
elephant  that  had  brought  us 
from  camp,  and  was  enabled 
to  communicate  with  our 
friends  and  inform  them  of 
our  plight,  so  that  search 
might  be  made  if  the  things 
did  not  turn  up  before  the 
train  left,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  delay  our  return. 
About  three  in  the  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  one  of  our 
friend's  chuprassies,  who  in- 
formed me  that  we  should  find 
everything  at  the  next  station, 
as  the  carts  had  gone  there 
by  mistake.  Sure  enough,  as 
the  train  pulled  up  some  twenty 
minutes  after  starting,  before  a 
red-briok  shanty  in  the  heart 


of  the  jungle,  I  saw  my  servant 
at  the  side  of  the  line,  for 
platform  there  was  none.  Be- 
tween us  we  bundled  every- 
thing into  the  carriage,  as  the 
place  did  not  boast  of  coolies, 
and  the  train  sauntered  on. 

So  concluded  almost  the  most 
pleasant  ten  days  I  have  ever 
spent.  Given  fine  weather  and 
congenial  company,  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  jungle  and  camp 
during  an  Indian  cold  season 
that  puts  all  the  attractions 
of  civilisation  and  social  gaieties 
into  the  shade.  Out  in  the 
open  -  air  all  day,  one  feels 
fitter  than  the  proverbial 
fiddle,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  waking  hour  which  is 
not  replete  with  interest  and 
excitement. 

E.  F.  KNOX. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THE  PALACE  OP  PEACE — MR  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  PHILANTHROPIST 
— WHAT  IS  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR?  —  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
DUTCH  REPUBLIC — THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. 


THE  Palaoe  of  Peace,  which 
has  lately  been  opened  at  The 
Hague,  might  more  properly 
be  called  the  Palace  of  Cant. 
In  other  words,  it  is  acclaimed 
chiefly  by  those  generous  and 
foolish  souls  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  "  is "  and 
"  ought  to  be,"  who  pretend  to 
themselves,  in  true  hypocrisy, 
that  we  live  in  a  world  wherein 
all  passions,  save  commercial 
greed,  are  extinct,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  more  left  for 
mortal  man  to  desire  than  to 
make  as  much  money  and  as 
quickly  as  he  can.  If  we  may 
trust  the  descriptions  afforded 
by  the  public  prints,  the  Palace 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
a  very  costly  and  rather  vulgar 
hotel.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
"  well-timbered  "  park,  in  which 
obscure  diplomatists  may  spend 
a  happy  day.  It  boasts  a 
restaurant,  whose  cooking  is 
said  to  be  "unexceptionable." 
And  if  these  material  advan- 
tages do  not  bring  peace  to  the 
world,  then  will  man  remain  a 
fighting  animal  unto  the  end  of 
time. 

The  Palace  is  the  gift  of  that 
eminent  philanthropist,  Mr 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  this  fact 
is  enough  of  itself  to  place  it 
under  a  well-merited  suspicion. 
The  old  superstition  that  money 
does  not  smell  should  long 
ago  have  been  renounced. 
Money  never  loses  its  scent, 
and  upon  every  sovereign  of 


Mr  Carnegie's  giving  there 
is  the  taint  of  hatred  and 
hostility.  His  chief  claim  to 
notoriety  was  won  by  the 
production  of  an  insolent 
book, '  Triumphant  Democracy.' 
This  masterpiece  of  impertin- 
ence is  dedicated  "to  the  be- 
loved republic,  under  whose 
equal  laws  I  am  made  the  peer 
of  any  man,  although  denied 
political  equality  by  my  native 
land."  Thus  he  strikes  the 
note  of  enmity,  and  while  he 
does  not  tell  us  for  what  trans- 
gression he  was  deprived  of 
political  equality  by  his  native 
land,  it  is  plain  that  he  boasts 
when  he  proclaims  himself  the 
peer  of  any  man.  He  is  the 
peer  only  of  millionaires  pre- 
cisely as  successful  as  him- 
self. The  one  kind  of  warfare 
which  he  tolerates  is  the  bitter, 
grinding  warfare  of  commerce, 
in  which  more  gold  than  blood 
is  shed,  and  in  which  not  a 
minute  is  lost,  for  those  who 
are  resolved  to  grow  rich  by 
the  labour  of  others.  Mr 
Carnegie,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  done  anything,  or 
invented  anything  by  his  own 
endeavours.  He  has  understood 
the  task  of  making  a  trust, 
and  therefore  he  is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  teach  the  rest 
of  the  world  manners  and 
morals.  The  words  "  throne  " 
and  "  king  " — ridiculous  words 
he  calls  them  —  throw  this 
wealthy  democrat  into  a  fury 
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of  uncontrollable  anger.  "A 
royal  family,"  says  he,  "is  an 
insult  to  every  other  family 
in  the  land."  A  poor  man, 
perchance,  might  find  an  insult 
in  the  flaunting  of  millions. 
But  the  great  Mr  Carnegie 
is  gracious.  He  likes  nothing 
better  than  poverty — in  others. 
"  Give  us  poverty,  honest 
poverty,"  says  he,  with  a  tear 
rolling  down  his  rugged  cheek  ; 
and  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  he  will  not  devote  his 
millions  to  destroying  that 
lack  of  pence  which  he  finds 
beneficial  in  his  inferiors. 

For  money  that  is  inherited 
he  can  find  no  excuse.  To 
be  Mr  Carnegie's  equal  you 
must  have  toed  his  line ;  you 
must  have  made  your  money 
by  the  familiar  methods  j  you 
must  have  lived  for  the  rest 
of  your  life  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  fortunate  manoeuvre.  For 
"  the  average  peer "  Mr  Car- 
negie has  a  profound  contempt. 
He  is  "  a  wretch,  concentred  all 
in  self,"  who  "  doubly  dying, 
shall  go  down  To  the  vile  dust, 
from  whence  he  sprung,  Un- 
wept, unhonoured,  and  unsung." 
What  Mr  Carnegie  does  not 
know  about  the  making  of 
money  may  not  be  worth 
knowing.  He  has  not  dis- 
covered the  elementary  truth 
that  there  are  other  less  re- 
putable ways  of  making  it  than 
by  inheritance.  However,  as 
we  have  said,  he  reserves  his 
choicest  insults  for  thrones  and 
their  occupants.  He  condemns 
with  an  unctuous  pomposity 
all  "  thrones  and  royal  families, 
and  the  influences  necessarily 
surrounding  them  —  the  vile 
brood  they  breed."  He  de- 
clares amiably  that  "  the 


Queen  of  England  insulted 
labour  every  moment  of  her 
life."  He  holds  his  sides  with 
laughter  when  he  thinks  of 
"  the  great  democratic  contin- 
ent of  Australia  really  subject 
to  the  little  island,  and  to 
the  funny  monarchy  and  its 
antiquated  forms."  Ameri- 
cans, he  tells  us,  would  not 
tolerate  the  abuse  of  a  royal 
family  for  an  instant.  "Turn 
the  rascals  out,"  they  would  cry, 
and  thus  prove  themselves  more 
than  a  match  in  urbanity  for 
Mr  Carnegie  himself.  But 
what  filled  Mr  Carnegie's 
sturdy  pate  fullest  of  disgust 
was  the  idea  that  any  one 
should  be  "required  to  kiss  "  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  hand  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  He 
did  not  entertain  a  lofty  view 
of  the  honour  of  English  states- 
men. He  believed  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Britain  of 
the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister 
"  but  wouldhavebowed,  and  that 
low  and  repeatedly,  if  desired, 
to  Gesler's  cap."  A  life  spent 
in  the  barren  collection  of  dol- 
lars no  doubt  justifies  Mr  Car- 
negie in  imputing  cowardice 
to  others.  But  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  hand  seemed  to  him  a 
far  worse  object  to  salute  than 
Gesler's  cap.  "  The  first  man 
who  feels  as  he  ought  to  feel," 
says  our  money  -  bag,  "  will 
either  smile  when  the  hand  is 
extended,  at  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  so  demean  himself, 
and  give  it  a  good  hearty 
shake,  or  knock  his  Royal 
Highness  down."  Neither  Mr 
Carnegie's  ignorance  nor  Mr 
Carnegie's  wealth  can  excuse 
this  kind  of  effrontery.  Eng- 
land is  bound  to  the  throne 
by  centuries  of  immemorial 
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loyalty,  and  if  this  loyalty  is 
offensive  to  Mr  Carnegie,  there 
are  still  ships  sailing  for  New 
York. 

However,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member, when  we  contemplate 
the  gilded  Palace  at  The 
Hague,  that  it  was  built  with 
the  hoarded  dollars  of  Mr 
Carnegie.  Even  if  the  object 
were  a  just  and  true  one,  the 
Palace  of  Peace,  established 
upon  the  wealth  of  Pittsburg, 
would  stand  condemned.  But 
is  the  object  just  and  true? 
Is  any  object  just  and  true 
which  refuses  to  accept  the 
familiar  facts  of  life,  and  which 
deliberately  menaces  the  safety 
of  our  Empire  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  supporting  a  fal- 
lacy? The  first  argument  of 
the  "  peacemakers  "  —  we  de- 
cline to  call  them  "pacifists,"  a 
barbarous  name  chosen  by 
themselves,  which  shows  that 
they  have  as  little  hold  on 
words  as  on  facts  —  is  an 
economic  argument.  Mr  Cob- 
den  discovered,  some  sixty 
years  ago,  that  war  was 
"  unprofitable,"  and  thanked 
God  for  the  discovery.  It 
gave  no  aid  to  the  sacrosanct 
practice  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market.  And  others 
in  our  day  have  echoed  Mr 
Cobden's  words.  Their  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  is  something 
as  follows :  Man  does  nothing 
except  for  profit.  War  is 
unprofitable.  Therefore  war 
must  cease  to  exist.  Of  course 
we  oanaot  accept  the  major 
premiss.  It  is  far  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  no- 
thing is  done  for  the  sake 
of  profit  that  is  worth  the 
doing.  It  is  not  for  money 


that  poets  sing  their  songs,  or 
scholars  write  their  books.  It 
is  not  for  money  that  the  true 
philanthropist — not  the  million- 
aire—  devotes  his  life  to  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow-men. 
It  is  not  for  money  that  the 
explorer  sails  unknown  seas,  or 
that  the  man  of  science,  work- 
ing in  seclusion,  discovers  new 
and  healing  elements.  The 
profit  of  war,  then,  may  be  dis- 
missed as  immaterial.  Men 
will  fight  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  fought  in  the  past, 
for  an  idea,  for  a  religion,  for 
a  sense  of  freedom,  as  well 
as  for  land,  or  prestige,  or 
aggrandisement.  We  shall 
vary  in  our  judgments  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  war 
unto  the  end  of  time.  Some 
will  think  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory, useless  if  you  like,  the 
best  excuse.  Others  will  be 
happiest  in  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  home.  Carlyle,  not 
eminently  a  man  of  war,  saw 
the  breaking-point  in  universal 
suffrage.  He  thought  that 
when  once  "  the  official  de- 
claration of  the  account  of 
heads "  was  substituted  for 
"  the  reverence  of  God's  eternal 
law,"  it  was  time  to  draw  the 
sword.  "Peace  is  good,"  said 
he,  "but  woe  to  the  cowardly 
caitiff  of  a  man,  or  collection  of 
cowardly  caitiffs,  styling  them- 
selves Nation,  that  will  have 
'  peace '  on  these  terms  !  They 
will  save  their  ignoble  skin 
at  the  expense  of  their  eternal 
loyalty  to  the  highest  God. 
Peace?  Better  war  to  the 
knife,  war  till  we  all  die,  than 
such  a  'peace.'  Reject  it,  my 
friend,  I  advise  thee ;  silently 
swear  by  God  above,  that,  on 
earth  below,  thou  for  thy  part 
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will  never  accept  it."  There 
is  an  honest  challenge  to  peace, 
a  clear  acceptance  of  war. 
That  Carlyle  was  right,  that 
war  is  a  far  less  evil  than 
universal  suffrage,  we  cordially 
agree.  Would  that  the  men 
of  England  had  shown  some- 
thing of  the  philosopher's  cour- 
age !  Here,  then,  is  an  ideal 
— the  ideal  of  a  restricted 
suffrage  —  for  which  Carlyle 
was  ready  to  fight.  Obviously 
there  was  no  profit  in  the 
conflict ;  it  was  not  for  a 
heavier  money  -  bag  that  Car- 
lyle urged  his  countrymen  to 
take  up  arms :  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  their  eternal  loyalty 
to  the  highest  God.  Even 
the  professional  "  peacemakers" 
themselves,  bellicose  rascals 
that  they  are,  threaten  revo- 
lution if  their  views  are  not 
instantly  accepted.  No  one 
less  than  Aristophanes  could 
do  justice  to  a  situation  such 
as  this.  Here,  indeed,  breathes 
the  true  comic  spirit.  The 
friends  of  peace  making  an 
armed  revolution,  for  it  must 
be  armed,  merely  to  demon- 
strate the  superior  virtues  of 
peace  at  any  price !  Would 
they  fortify  Mr  Carnegie's 
Palace,  we  wonder,  against 
all  comers?  And  would  they 
emerge  from  the  strife  crushed 
and  beaten,  yet  with  the  lust 
of  battle  still  burning  in  their 
hearts  ? 

The  profitable  theory  of  war, 
then,  can  be  sustained  neither 
by  history  nor  by  human 
nature.  Again  and  again  has 
England  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  mili- 
tary adventures.  Again  and 
again  have  we  taken  up  arms 


to  defend  a  theory  of  life  or 
morals.  And  if  this  ideal  of 
the  counting-house,  this  rigid 
sense  of  profit  and  loss,  were 
based  upon  facts,  we  should 
still  have  to  fight  it  as  the 
most  ignoble  expression  of 
human  greed.  The  exaltation 
of  commerce,  for  which  the 
"  peacemakers  "  would  displace 
the  glory  and  the  hardship  of 
war,  merely  shifts  the  battle 
from  one  field  to  another. 
It  substitutes  Homestead  for 
Waterloo,  and  no  one  who 
knows  the  stories  of  the  two 
fields  could  hesitate  to  acclaim 
the  greater  humanity  of 
Waterloo.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
the  cessation  of  war  for  which 
the  "peacemakers"  clamour; 
it  is  the  substitution  of  a  baser 
for  a  nobler  warfare.  They 
would  still  fight  with  a  greater 
ferocity  than  ever  was  dis- 
played by  brave  and  honest 
soldiers ;  but  the  weapons 
which  they  would  use  would 
be  the  fiercer  weapons  of  the 
mart.  The  field  of  their 
endeavour  would  be  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  small 
merchants,  squeezed  out  and 
ruined,  of  the  poor  devils 
who  had  dared  to  thwart 
the  imperious  onset  of  their 
monopoly.  And  then,  when 
they  have  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing into  their  own  hands  all 
the  profits  of  their  trade,  they 
will  lift  up  their  voices  unctu- 
ously in  dispraise  of  war,  and 
thank  God  that  Mr  Rockefeller, 
that  prince  of  men  and  money- 
makers, has  thrown  Wellington 
and  his  achievements  into  the 
shade. 

And    having    established   to 
their     own      satisfaction     the 
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money-basis  of  life,  they  pro- 
ceed to  set  forth  in  .the  lurid 
colours  of  blood  and  fire  what 
they  call  "the  horrors  of  war." 
That  war  is  not  conducted 
according  to  the  harmless  rules 
of  a  sham -fight  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Soldiers  and  historians 
alike  confess  that  a  battle  can- 
not be  fought  without  hardship 
and  without  cruelty.  But  the 
soldiers  who  have  made  this 
obvious  admission  have  not 
been  disloyal  to  their  craft. 
They  have  drawn  their  swords 
with  a  full  knowledge  and  a 
full  approval  of  what  awaits 
them.  They  cannot  be  claimed 
as  the  champions  of  peace  at 
any  price,  because  they  do  not 
hide  the  truth  from  their  eyes. 
And,  after  all,  the  horrors  of 
war  do  not  differ  in  kind  from 
the  horrors  of  peace.  We  have 
already  said  something  con- 
cerning the  brutalities  of  com- 
merce as  it  is  pursued  by 
sentimental  and  unscrupulous 
captains  of  industry.  But, 
apart  from  commerce,  apart 
even  from  the  battlefield,  our 
life,  as  Goethe  says  about 
Homer's  view  of  it,  "represents 
a  conflict  and  a  hell,"  and  this 
doctrine  of  life,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  added,  is  "  tonic  and 
fortifying."  Man  is  beset  by 
hardship  throughout  the  length 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He 
fights  against  disease,  he  fights 
to  earn  his  living,  he  fights  for 
his  children  and  his  friends. 
Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that 
war  alone  engrosses  the  horror 
and  cruelty  of  human  life.  If 
you  abolished  steel  and  gun- 
powder, man  could  still  find 
other  weapons  of  craft  and 
strength,  and  pursue  with 


what  success  he  might  the 
warfare  which  is  at  once  the 
stimulus  and  the  fortitude  of 
his  character. 

In  brief,  man  is  a  fighting 
animal.  He  has  been  fighting 
ever  since  the  world  began  ;  he 
has  been  fighting  many  months 
past  in  the  Balkans ;  and  he 
will  go  on  fighting  whenever 
he  has  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  good  cause  and  plenty  of  dry 
powder.  For  fighting  is  the 
expression  both  of  man's  vices 
and  man's  virtues.  Man  will 
fight  until  he  has  rid  himself 
on  the  one  hand  of  envy, 
malice,  and  greed,  on  the 
other  of  honour,  patriotism, 
and  sacrifice.  The  converse  of 
peace  at  any  price  is  not  war 
at  any  price.  We  may  avoid 
the  conflict  by  adequate 
preparation  or  by  cunning 
forbearance.  But  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  no  self- 
respecting  country  will  refuse 
the  arbitrament  of  war,  or  will 
be  deterred  from  the  vindica- 
tion of  its  honour  by  the  fear 
of  hardships  or  the  hope  of 
gain.  And  for  all  its  hard- 
ships war  has  been  a  constant 
influence  in  the  world  for  good. 
It  has  taught  the  virtues  of 
courage  and  obedience ;  it  has 
been  an  instant  check  to 
sluggishness  and  egoism ;  it 
has  given  such  occasions  of 
self-sacrifice  as  no  other  form 
of  human  energy  has  afforded. 
But,  even  if  war  were  all  that 
the  apostles  of  peace  at  any 
price  paint  it,  it  would  still 
exist.  "Pacifism,"  says  William 
James,  the  eminent  psychol- 
ogist, "  makes  no  convert  from 
the  military  party.  The  mili- 
tary party  denies  neither  the 
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bestiality,  nor  the  horror,  nor 
the  expense ;  it  only  says  that 
these  things  tell  but  half  the 
story.  It  only  says  that  war 
is  worth  these  things ;  that, 
taking  human  nature  as  a 
whole,  war  is  its  best  protection 
against  its  weaker  and  more 
cowardly  self,  and  that  man- 
kind cannot  afford  to  adopt  a 
peace  economy.  .  .  .  Our  an- 
cestors have  bred  pugnacity 
into  our  bone  and  marrow,  and 
thousands  of  years  of  peace 
won't  breed  it  out  of  us." 
There  is  as  clear  and  moderate 
a  statement  of  the  case  as  you 
will  find,  a  statement  which 
finds  its  support  as  well  in 
history  as  in  the  nature  of 
man. 

The  worst  of  the  pro- 
fessional "  peacemakers  "  is 
that  they  take  no  account  of 
facts.  The  past  says  no  more 
to  them  than  the  present. 
They  live  in  a  kind  of  vacuum, 
whence  passions,  both  good  and 
evil,  have  been  abolished.  Be- 
cause they  have  a  vague  han- 
kering after  universal  peace, 
they  believe  that  it  will 
come  to  pass.  They  pit  their 
poor  intelligence  against  the 
experience  of  thousands  of 
years.  And  so  arrogant  are 
they  that  they  pretend  they 
are  preaching  a  new  gospel. 
It  is  but  the  old  gospel  of 
Manchester  rehashed.  They 
were  as  familiar  sixty  years 
ago  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
then  passed  quietly  into  obli- 
vion, as  they  will  pass  again. 
Tennyson,  whom  they  have 
quoted  to  their  purpose,  as  the 
devil  quotes  Scripture,  knew 
them  well,  and  did  not  spare 
them.  Thus  he  wrote  in 
"Maud"— 


"  Last  week  came  one    to   the  county 

town 

To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Tho'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice  as 

well : 
This    broad-brimm'd   hawker    of   holy 

things, 
Whose  ear  is  stuff d  with  his  cotton, 

and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to   the  chink   of  his 

pence, 
This  huckster  put  down  war  !     Can  he 

tell 

Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  conse- 
quence ? 
Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth 

Hell  ! 

Down  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride, 
Jealousy,    down  !      Cut   off  from   the 

mind 

The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear  ; 
Down  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside, 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear, 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these 
commercial  enthusiasts  who 
preach  the  sacred  mission 
of  the  money  -  bag  and  see 
horror  only  in  bloodshed  do 
no  great  harm  to  the  world. 
They  are  amiable  people,  we 
are  told,  who  merely  indulge 
their  fads  and  their  cranks. 
Nothing  could  be  more  false 
than  this  view  of  their  activ- 
ities. They  are  an  avowed 
and  definite  danger  to  the 
State.  In  Tennyson's  phrase, 
they  are  "playing  the  game 
of  the  despot  kings."  In  a 
democracy  like  England  you 
may  purchase  any  opinion  you 
choose  as  you  purchase  butter 
and  eggs.  And  these  "peace- 
makers "  are  very  well  fur- 
nished with  dollars.  They  can 
send  their  lecturers  broadcast 
over  the  country.  They  can 
appeal  to  the  two  strong  sen- 
timente  of  the  people — the  love 
of  money  and  the  fear  of  dis- 
comfort— and  they  can  swathe 
their  appeal  in  the  language 
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of  an  unctuous  virtue.  They 
are  doing  their  best  to  per- 
suade the  mob  that  in  re- 
fusing to  defend  its  country 
it  is  performing  the  noblest 
work  possible  for  man.  And 
thus  insidiously  it  exposes  Eng- 
land to  the  assaults  of  her 
enemies.  A  hundred  lecturers 
preaching  the  impossibility  of 
war  may  easily  turn  our  voters 
into  the  patient  champions 
of  peace  at  any  price.  By 
exaggerating  what  they 
eall  the  "  horrors "  of  war 
they  discourage  enlisting,  and 
"  preach  our  poor  little  army  " 
still  further  down  ;  and  if  once 
the  idea  of  disarmament  gets 
a  hold  upon  the  country,  it  is 
England  which  will  be  made 
the  scapegoat.  The  Germans 
will  look  on  at  our  antics  with 
a  cynical  interest,  and  if  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  the 
counting-house  we  present  our 
throat  to  the  German  knife 
the  German  will  slit  it,  as 
he  should,  even  though  the 
pedants  prove  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  the  operation. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the 
study  of  history  or  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  will  carry  a 
feather's  weight  with  those 
who  see  in  war  nothing  but  a 
profitless  horror.  But  to  those 
who  are  still  capable  of  an 
honest  doubt  we  would  com- 
mend a  study  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, whose  Fall  has  recently 
been  set  forth  by  Mr  H.  W. 
van  Loon.1  In  the  seventeenth 
century  Holland  listened  to  the 
same  ruinous  gospel  of  peace 


which  is  being  preached  in  our 
midst  to-day.  It  was  swayed, 
maybe,  by  the  common  mixture 
of  humanity  and  materialism 
Its  citizens  hoarded  their 
wealth  and  loved  their  com- 
fort, while  at  the  same  time 
they  prided  themselves  on  the 
pacific  gentleness  of  their 
manners.  To  quote  Mr  van 
Loon  :  "  After  having  been  one 
of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe 
for  more  than  a  century,  the 
Republic  voluntarily  retired 
from  active  life  among  the 
great  nations.  Her  armies 
were  disbanded.  Her  fleet  was 
allowed  to  rot  away  in  the 
harbours.  Her  generals  and 
admirals  were  pensioned  off, 
and  sent  home  to  tend  their 
vegetable  gardens.  Their 
places  were  taken  by  diplo- 
mats, long  -  wigged  and  well 
provided  with  money.  This 
money  was  to  serve  to  buy 
peace.  Peace  at  any  cost,  even 
at  the  eost  of  dishonour,  was 
to  be  the  new  creed  of  the 
republic."  The  consequences  of 
this  policy  were  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Ab- 
solved, as  they  thought,  from 
the  duty  of  self-defence,  the 
citizens  grew  for  a  while  in 
prosperity  and  in  nothing  else. 
Free  trade  gave  them  cheap 
food,  and  their  colonies  pam- 
pered them  with  fruits  and 
spices.  They  added  anxiously 
to  their  wealth,  and  despised 
with  a  whole  heart  the  things 
of  the  mind.  The  absence  of 
an  army,  so  far  from  provid- 
ing them  with  leisure  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  arts,  sank  them 
in  apathy.  Falsely  secure, 


1  The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Constable  &  Co. 
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they  cared  for  nothing  except 
a  gross  materialism.  Their 
painters  were  bankrupt ;  their 
poets  starved ;  and  the  citi- 
zens took  their  ease  in  slug- 
gish carelessness.  "The  nation 
as  a  whole,"  says  Mr  van 
Loon,  "  the  men  and  women 
who  a  century  before  had 
gone  through  famine,  siege, 
and  pestilence  rather  than 
submit  to  a  foreign  will  and 
a  foreign  Church,  what  has 
become  of  them  ?  They,  too, 
have  degenerated ;  they  have 
settled  into  large  well-to-do 
and  self  -  contented  rentiers. 
Their  energy  and  their  en- 
terprise are  gone.  Their 
money  has  been  invested. 
Their  dividends  are  expected 
to  keep  them  in  comfort." 
In  other  words,  the  Dutch 
Republic  had  proclaimed  her- 
self at  peace  in  a  warlike 
world.  She  had  narrowed  her 
ambitions  down  to  ease  and 
prosperity,  and  inevitably  lost 
them  both.  After  1715  her 
fleet  followed  her  army  down 
the  road  which  led  to  nothing- 
ness, and  then  extinction  was 
but  a  matter  of  time.  "Un- 
willing," says  Mr  van  Loon, 
"  to  assert  her  good  right  by 
the  strength  of  her  army  and 
her  fleet,  the  Republic  had  no 
just  cause  to  complain  that 
rival  nations  had  destroyed 
her  prosperity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  committed  sui- 
cide." 

Unable  to  defend  herself, 
she  became  the  shuttlecock 
of  her  neighbours.  She  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  freedom 
or  of  a  free  policy.  The  worst 
humiliations  were  put  upon  her, 
and  she  could  not  resent  them. 
The  dread  of  England  on  the 


one  hand,  the  fear  of  France 
upon  the  other,  sent  her  into 
the  very  depths  of  shame  and 
hypocrisy.  She  affected  to  be 
the  friend  of  either,  when  her 
defencelessness  should  have 
told  her  that  she  was  the 
puppet  of  both.  When,  at 
last,  in  1781,  England  declared 
war  against  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, the  warlike  nation  grew 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
unarmed.  The  British  fleet, 
having  command  of  the  North 
Sea,  had  no  difficulty  in  seizing 
the  larger  part  of  the  Dutch 
merchantmen,  and  in  destroy- 
ing the  commerce,  which  the 
Republic  was  too  peaceful  to 
defend.  The  Dutch  colonies, 
the  source  of  Holland's  revenue, 
were  forced  to  surrender  to 
England  with  all  their  wealth. 
And  even  though  in  1783  Eng- 
land offered  amiable  terms  of 
peace,  the  troubles  of  Holland 
were  not  at  an  end.  Suddenly, 
and  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  Joseph  II.  attacked  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt.  Having  an  army  at 
his  back  and  finding  the  Re- 
public utterly  defenceless,  he 
could  make  what  demands  he 
would,  and  was  satisfied  at 
last  with  the  payment  of 
9  million  guilders,  to  pay 
which  the  Republic  was  forced 
to  pawn  herself  soul  and  body 
to  France. 

Of  all  the  bad  bargains 
which  peace  had  forced  upon 
her,  this  was  the  worst.  Hence- 
forth it  was  her  fate  to  share 
the  destinies  for  good  or  evil 
of  France,  for  which  mistake 
she  paid,  says  Mr  van  Loon, 
"  with  complete  political  anni- 
hilation, and  with  almost  a 
century  of  stagnation — a  stag- 
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nation  which  only  during  the 
last  generation  has  given  way 
to  a  revival  of  the  old  intellec- 
tual and  commercial  activity." 
When  France  became  Jacobin, 
Holland  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  follow  her  example. 
When  the  Revolution  was 
crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
military  authority,  Holland, 
the  tranquil  home  of  peace, 
was  set  to  fight  the  battles  of 
other  men.  Her  final  degrad- 
ation cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  Mr  van  Loon's  business- 
like terms  :  "  Before  the  Repub- 
lic got  through  with  France  she 
had  paid  276,000,000  guilders 
in  regular  and  339,000,000  in 
extraordinary  taxes.  In  plain 
English,  the  Republic  was 
robbed  of  its  last  cent.  During 
these  many  years  there  was  no 
trade,  there  was  no  commerce, 
there  was  no  industry.  .  .  .  The 
last  little  remnants  of  Dutch 
trade  were  cleaned  up  by  the 
British,  and  some  120,000,000 
guilders  were  lost  by  Dutch 
merchants,  who  still  had  ships 
on  the  ocean  or  interests  abroad. 
The  Dutch  colonies  all  fell  into 
British  hands,  and  not  a  penny 
of  revenue  came  from  Asia  or 
America.  The  Hollanders  had 
never  been  fond  of  life  in  the 
army.  Their  new  masters  did 
not  inquire  after  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  but  put  them  into 
French  uniform,  and  sent  them 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  to 
fight  their  wars  for  them 
as  best  they  could.  Before 
Napoleon  got  through  with 
his  campaigns,  whole  regi- 
ments of  Dutch  soldiers  had 
been  reduced  to  two  or  three 
men.  Meantime  generations 


of  young  men  were  practically 
annihilated  before  peace  came 
once  more  to  the  country. 
When  it  did  come,  in  1813,  the 
country  was  bankrupt,  the 
people  were  hopeless,  and  in 
the  town  of  Amsterdam  one- 
half  of  the  population  was  kept 
alive  by  public  charity."  The 
fate  which  fell  upon  Holland 
was  not  unmerited.  The  coun- 
try chose  to  disband  its  army 
for  the  same  reasons  which  are 
put  forth  by  the  sentimentalists 
of  to-day.  It  was  assumed,  no 
doubt,  that  war,  being  un- 
profitable, could  never  again 
take  place,  and  that  the  higher 
cause  of  humanity  bade  the 
Republic  to  bare  its  defence- 
less breast  to  the  world.  The 
Republic  bared  its  breast, 
and  by  a  poetic  justice  fell  a 
victim  to  the  sword,  which 
it  contemned.  Never  was  a 
clearer  warning  written  upon 
the  wall  of  history,  a  warning, 
which  in  the  arrogance  of  their 
intellectual  "  superiority,"  our 
sentimentalists  are  neglecting 
with  a  light  heart. 

The  English  Novel,  at  onoe 
our  pride  and  our  disgrace,  has 
never  found  a  wiser  historian 
than  Professor  Saintsbury.1 
It  is  our  pride,  because  at  its 
best  it  holds  its  own  against 
the  world.  It  is  our  disgrace, 
because  as  a  commercial  pro- 
duct it  has  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
illiteracy  unplumbed  by  the 
novel  of  France, its  nearest  rival. 
The  pride,  however,  will  always 
overtop  the  disgrace,  because 
the  flail  of  Time  swiftly  separ- 
ates the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the 


1  The  English  Novel.     By  George  Saintsbury.     London  :  J.  M.  Dent. 
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historian  to  concern  himself 
chiefly  with  masterpieces.  The 
history  of  the  novel,  as  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  sees  it,  is  a 
history  in  which  only  a  few, 
men  of  genius  for  the  most 
part,  take  a  hand.  The  camp- 
followers  of  fiction  receive,  as 
they  should,  scant  consideration 
from  this  prudent  critic.  Yet 
they  are  there,  all  the  same,  to 
be  discerned  by  the  curious. 
Mr  Esdaile,  for  instance,  has 
compiled  a  list  of  English  tales 
and  prose  romances  printed 
before  1740,  a  list  which 
for  thoroughness  and  method 
could  not  be  improved.  Though 
it  stops  short  at  Richardson, 
and  does  not  include  the  prolific 
period  of  modern  fiction,  it  covers 
some  320  pages,  and  gives  us  a 
hint  of  the  zeal  with  which  our 
forefathers  wrote  and  read  tales 
and  romances.  A  list  which 
carried  prose  fiction  from  the 
year  of  'Pamela'  to  1800 
would,  we  suppose,  need  three 
such  volumes  as  Mr  Esdaile's. 
And  to  prove  that  the  energy 
of  the  makers  of  fiction  did  not 
flag,  a  novel  -  reader's  guide, 
published  in  Paris  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  con- 
tained some  twenty  thousand 
entries.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
to-day  is  the  great  age  of 
fiction,  and  we  shiver  when 
we  think  how  vast  a  library 
would  be  necessary  to  contain 
the  mere  titles  of  the  novels 
which  have  amused  idle  folk 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 
But,  as  we  have  hinted,  Time 
is  a  critic  which  does  its  work 
well  and  thoroughly.  It  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  forget  the 
masterpieces  of  the  day,  the 
week,  the  month,  and,  under 
Professor  Saintsbury's  guid- 


ance, to  contemplate  those 
only  which,  surviving,  still 
hold  their  place  in  the  cri- 
tical esteem. 

"Tell  us  a  story" — that,  we 
imagine,  was  the  first  demand 
of  primitive  man,  when  he  had 
filled  his  larder  and  demolished 
his  enemies.  And  the  demand 
has  echoed  through  the  ages. 
As  the  years  passed,  the  old 
simplicities  were  forgotten.  By 
degrees  fiction  became  an  art, 
conscious  of  itself,  no  longer 
content  to  tell  a  story,  but 
determined  to  discover  laws 
of  construction,  to  analyse 
character,  and  to  divide  its 
functions  accurately  between 
dialogue  and  narrative.  Yet, 
despite  the  cunning  and  in- 
vention of  later  years,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  oldest  stories 
are  the  best.  Homer's  Odyssey 
and  some  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  still  be  said 
to  engross  the  graces  of  the 
narrator's  art.  All  is  there 
that  modern  wizards  have  re- 
discovered for  themselves  — 
character,  incident,  dialogue, 
description.  And  then  romance 
fell  into  disrepute,  triumphing 
over  dulness  and  banality  only 
in  interludes.  The  Milesian 
Tales  were  forgotten,  and  even 
Apuleius,  Lucian,  and  the  rest 
found  few  followers.  Then 
came  Chaucer  and  Malory,  to 
reveal  to  the  world  a  lost  art ; 
and  in  their  romance,  as  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  tells  us,  the 
English  novel  had  its  founda- 
tion. Yet,  as  we  turn  over 
the  pages  of  Mr  Esdaile's  list, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  (to 
shift  the  metaphor)  that  if 
romance  was  the  plant  upon 
which  the  English  novel  grew, 
it  very  rapidly  went  to  seed. 
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'  Christine  de  Pise,'  '  The  Forest 
of     Fancy,'     'The     Fortunate 
Lovers,'   'Oliver  of   Castile' — 
all  these  titles  strike  a  familiar 
note.       Rather    more    modern 
in    spirit    is    '  The   Lover :    or 
Nuptiall      Love,     written     by 
Robert  Crofts,  to   please  him- 
self.'     He  almost   prompts   us 
to   discover    whether    he    pos- 
sessed    the     art     of     pleasing 
others.     And  side  by  side  with 
these  experiments  in  romance 
we   find   those  "merrie  jests," 
which,    under    many   fantastic 
names,    have    never    failed    us. 
But  what  strikes  us  with  some 
astonishment  is  the  length   of 
years  which  went  to  the  fash- 
ioning   of    the    novel    as    we 
know   it    to-day.       The    speci- 
mens which  have  come   down 
to  us  from  the  Elizabethan  age 
are  still  primitive.     '  Euphues  ' 
is  a  piece  of  extravagance,  and 
'Jack  Wilton,'  for  all  its  reli- 
ance upon  facts,  is  still  bound 
in  the  bonds  of  a  stiff  conven- 
tion.      Swift    and    Defoe    may 
be  said  to  be  the  real  begetters 
of  English  fiction,  and  of  these 
twain  Defoe  did  far  more  than 
his     share.        Above     all,     he 
showed  those  who  came  after 
him  the  path  to  reality.      His 
method  was  new,  and  has  rare- 
ly been  turned  to  better  pur- 
pose.    With  an  infinite   series 
of  small  touches  and  relevant 
details  he  creates  an  impression 
of    life    and     actuality    which 
time    will    never    blur.       The 
fact  that  his  fictions  have  been 
taken    for    biographies   is    the 
best  compliment  that  could  be 
paid    to     the    manner    of    his 
work.      He   had    the   trick    of 
writing    of   what    he   had   not 
seen  with  the  assumed  fidelity 
of  a  reporter  who  had  kept  an 


all  -  observing  eye  upon  the 
object.  That  he  described  the 
famous  Storm  of  1704  from  the 
seclusion  of  Newgate,  that  he 
wrote  of  the  Plague  like  an 
eye-witness,  though  the  Plague 
devastated  London  before  he 
was  born,  are  but  casual  illus- 
trations of  what  in  the  modern 
cant  would  be  called  his 
"realism."  In  brief,  he  was 
an  inventor  of  genius,  whom  it 
amused  to  pose  as  a  reporter, 
and  his  influence  upon  the 
English  novel  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. 

Yet  it  was  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Smollett,  and  Sterne, — 
the  four  wheels  of  the  novel 
wain,  as  Professor  Saintsbury 
calls  them — who  first  carried 
home  the  harvest  of  fiction. 
That  four  men  of  separate  and 
original  talents  should  have 
been  writing  in  England  at 
the  same  time  is,  indeed,  a 
legitimate  cause  of  pride. 
They  owed  little  enough  to 
each  other;  the  whole  world 
has  owed  them  an  incalculable 
debt.  The  greatest  of  them 
all,  Henry  Fielding,  had  the 
fewest  imitators,  because  per- 
fection itself  defies  mimicry. 
The  small  obligation  under 
which  Fielding  himself  lay  to 
Richardson  was  speedily  got 
rid  of.  For  if  'Joseph 
Andrews'  set  out  to  be  a 
caricature  of  '  Pamela,'  it 
very  soon  turned  itself  into 
something  quite  different. 
When  Professor  Saintsbury 
writes  of  Fielding,  he  writes 
with  an  admirable  enthusiasm. 
"  The  time  was  coming,"  he 
says,  "  though  it  did  not  (and 
could  hardly)  come  very  quickly, 
when  Fielding  was  to  discard 
all  kind  of  adventitious  aids 
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and  suggestions — all  crutches, 
spring-boards,  go-carts,  tugs, 
patterns,  tracings — and  go  his 
own  way — and  the  Way  of  the 
Novel — with  no  guidance  but 
something  of  the  example  of 
Cervantes  directly,  and  Shakes- 
peare indirectly,  among  the 
moderns,  or  of  the  poetic  fiction- 
writers  of  old.  .  .  .  The  Prose 
Epic  aims  at — and  in  Fielding's 
case  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  hit — something 
like  the  classical  unity  of  main 
action.  .  .  .  And  it  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  by  insisting  far  more 
largely  than  ancient  literature 
of  any  kind,  and  far  more  than 
any  modern  up  to  its  date, 
except  drama  had  done,  on  the 
importance  of  Character."  Add 
to  this  dialogue  and  descrip- 
tion, together  with  a  new  ele- 
ment, "perhaps  suggested  by 
the  parabasis  of  ancient  com- 
edy," and  you  get  the  result 
of  that  multiform  genius,  which 
was  Fielding's.  As 'Tom  Jones' 
was  the  first  great  English 
novel,  so  it  seems,  to  us  at  least, 
still  unsurpassed. 

With  an  excellent  justice, 
holding  the  scales  always  with 
level  hand,  Professor  Saints- 
bury  discourses  of  Fanny 
Burney  and  Miss  Austen,  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  of 
Meredith  and  Mr  Hardy.  He 
is  fair  to  them  all,  even  to  the 
point  now  and  again  of  sup- 
pressing his  own  predilections. 
And  as  we  close  his  book  we 
applaud  once  more  the  admir- 
able critic,  that  is  Time — Time, 
which  for  one  novel  that  it  has 


kept  has  brushed  away  five  hun- 
dred, which  has  treasured  the 
memory  of  the  great  inventors, 
and  boldly  forgotten  even  the 
names  of  their  reckless  mimics. 
As  to  the  future  of  the  novel, 
he  would  be  bold  indeed  who, 
in  these  days  of  commercialised 
literature  and  rapid  caprices, 
when  six  weeks  is  said  to  be  a 
long  life  for  a  book,  would  risk 
a  prophecy.  Professor  Saints- 
bury  himself  is  of  good  hope. 
"Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,"  says 
he  in  conclusion,  "  to  see  what 
new  country  there  is  for  the 
novel  to  conquer.  But,  as  with 
other  kinds  of  literature,  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  its 
powers  of  working  its  actual 
domains.  In  the  finest  of  its 
already  existing  examples  it 
hardly  yields  in  accomplish- 
ment even  to  poetry;  in  that 
great  secondary  (if  secondary) 
office  of  all  Art  —  to  redress 
the  apparent  injustice,  and  to 
console  for  the  apparent  un- 
kindness,  of  Nature — to  serve 
as  rest  and  refreshment  between 
those  exactions  of  life  which, 
though  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
kind, are  burdensome,  it  has 
no  equal  among  all  the  kinds 
of  Art  itself."  That  is  true 
enough ;  yet  when  the  novel 
concerns  itself,  as  it  does  at 
its  highest,  with  its  own  per- 
fection, it  still  falls  not  far 
below  poetry ;  and  perhaps 
we  have  as  good  a  chance 
of  happening  upon  another 
Shakespeare,  as  of  encounter- 
ing once  again  the  humour, 
wit,  and  character  of  Henry 
Fielding. 
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CHARACTER   AND    POLITICS. 

"  Those  who  go  forward  in  the  battle  may  be  killed.     Those  who  go  back  will 
be  killed." — Zulu  Proverb. 


POLITICS  and  politicians  are 
out  of  favour.  The  proportion 
of  the  electors  who  feel  any 
real  pride  in  either  the  matter 
or  the  methods  of  latter-day 
legislation  must  be  very  small. 
It  may  frankly  be  admitted 
that  the  dignity  and  character 
of  legislators  has  in  recent 
years  undergone  a  change  for 
the  worse.  This  deterioration 
of  calibre,  such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  caused,  as 
short-sighted  persons  are  wont 
to  aver,  by  the  possession  of 
a  salary  of  £400  a-year  (for 
the  payment  of  members  is  an 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  change),  nor  by  the  desire 
of  members  to  make  use  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. The  falling  off  can  be 
traced  in  the  main  to  the 
growing  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  electors,  and  it  is 
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time  that  the  people  took  stock 
of  the  position. 

It  is  a  profound  maxim  that 
a  nation  is  no  better  than  its 
women ;  it  is  equally  true  that 
members  of  Parliament  are 
seldom  better  than  those  who 
elect  them.  In  a  word,  the 
personnel  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  what  the  people 
want  it  to  be,  no  better  and 
no  worse.  If  the  electors  are 
indifferent  whether  politicians 
conduct  their  business  in 
accordance  with  high  prin- 
ciples or  not,  and  are  minded 
to  give  their  votes  to  the  man 
who  is  most  lavish  with  his 
promises,  or  with  his  subscrip- 
tions, regardless  of  the  effect 
which  the  performance  of  such 
promises  may  have  upon  the 
common  weal,  the  result  will 
be  that  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness will  not  be  carried  on 
with  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
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the  good  name  and  traditions 
of  Parliament,  and  politicians 
will  be  found  less  ready  to 
support  legislation  framed  in 
the  interests  of  the  community 
at  large,  than  measures  which 
will  be  good  electioneering 
business  when  they  have  again 
to  ask  for  the  confidence  of 
their  constituents.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  electors  are 
determined  that  their  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  men  of 
ability  and  honour,  they  will 
elect  men  of  high  character 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  some  pertinent 
observations  to  offer  on  this 
subject  in  dealing  with  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  : 
"The  Senate  is  just  what  the 
mode  of  its  election  and  the 
conditions  of  public  life  in  this 
country  make  it.  Its  members 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
active  politicians  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  national 
selection  to  which  the  State 
Legislatures  are  commonly 
obedient.  It  is  probable  that 
it  contains,  consequently,  the 
best  men  that  our  system  calls 
into  politics.  .  .  .  There  cannot 
be  a  separate  breed  of  public 
men  reared  especially  for  the 
Senate.  It  must  be  recruited 
from  the  lower  branches  of 
the  representative  system  of 
which  it  is  the  topmost  part. 
No  stream  can  be  purer  than 
its  sources.  The  Senate  can 
have,  indeed,  no  better  men 
than  the  best  men  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and 
if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives attracts  to  itself  only 
inferior  talent,  the  Senate 
must  put  up  with  the  same 


sort.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Senate, 
though  it  may  not  be  as  good 
as  could  be  wished,  is  as  good 
as  it  can  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  contains  the  most 
perfect  product  of  our  politics, 
whatever  that  product  may  be." 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  then, 
that  the  main  source  of  the 
superficial  thinking  and  the 
weakness  of  moral  character 
which  forms  so  large  a  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  present- 
day  legislators  will  be  found 
to  be  the  crass  indifference  and 
selfishness  of  the  people. 

In  times  gone  by,  politicians 
were  expected  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  demands  of  probity  and 
fair  play ;  but  to-day,  if  only 
a  politician  can  prevent  his 
private  relations  from  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  adverse  com- 
ment, little  else  will  usually 
be  required  of  him.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  elec- 
tors should  expect  from  their 
representatives  so  meagre  an 
account  of  their  stewardship, 
and  should  exercise  so  slender 
a  control  over  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  Yet  so  it  is ! 
Why  was  it  that  the  Swansea 
School  Case  was  allowed  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed  and 
wholly  unrebuked  by  the  elec- 
tors ?  Where  could  be  found 
a  more  flagrant  abuse  of  admin- 
istrative power  by  a  Govern- 
ment department — an  abuse, 
too,  which  the  law  officers  were 
instructed  to  persist  in,  and  to 
attempt  to  justify  up  to  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  ? 

Again,  did  the  electors  fail 
to  realise  the  crowning  treach- 
ery of  the  Government  in  seizing 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
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to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Parliament  Bill,  or  were  they 
merely  indifferent  to  the  con- 
stitutional outrage  which  had 
been  committed  ?  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  to  book. 

On  many  other  recent  occa- 
sions the  spirit  and  tradition 
of  Parliamentary  procedure 
have  been  flouted  at  West- 
minster. Two  instances  will 
demonstrate  the  point.  What 
can  possibly  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr  Lloyd  George 
brought  the  doctors  to  heel? 
Every  one  was  agreed  that 
unless  local  doctors  could  be 
induced  to  join  the  panels,  the 
Insurance  Act  would  become 
a  dead  letter.  The  method  of 
"  peaceful  persuasion  "  adopted 
by  Mr  Lloyd  George  for  the 
purpose  in  hand  was  in  effect 
to  say  to  the  recalcitrants, 
"  You  had  better  come  into  line 
or  I  will  send  down  Govern- 
ment blacklegs  to  ruin  you,  and 
deprive  you  of  the  chance  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  your- 
selves and  your  families." 

Wherein  does  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  differ  in  his 
methods  from  the  Inquisition 
in  olden  times  ?  The  rack  ap- 
plied to  torture  the  mind  is  no 
less  painful — and  no  less  effec- 
tive— than  when  it  is  used  to 
torture  the  body.  In  each  case 
the  extra  turn  of  the  screw 
will  bring  all  but  the  most 
courageous  spirits  to  the  point 
of  submission,  and  our  modern 
Inquisitor  did  not  flinch  from 
using  to  the  full  the  instrument 
in  his  hands.  Who  cared  ? 
What  steps  have  the  public 


taken  to  show  their  disap- 
proval of  this  administrative 
intolerance  ?  Mr  Lloyd  George 
and  his  adherents  appear  accur- 
ately to  have  summed  up  the 
temper  of  the  electorate.  Verily 
they  are  not  without  wisdom 
in  their  own  generation ! 

Again,  how  many  people 
have  even  heard  of  the  shame- 
less breach  of  faith  in  which 
the  Government  were  at  one 
time  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
respect  of  the  Railways  (No.  2) 
Act  recently  before  Parliament? 
It  may  prove  useful  to  recall 
the  facts.  In  August  1911  the 
Government  were  anxious  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  railway  strike  upon  lines 
of  which  they  had  approved. 
"  We  were  pressing  the  railway 
companies  very  hard,"  said  Mr 
Buxton,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  "  to 
agree  to  proposals  very  dis- 
tasteful to  them  in  many  ways, 
and  to  accept  also  a  position 
which  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  increased  expenditure  on 
their  part.  It  seemed  fair  to 
the  Government  that  if  we 
forced  them  to  comply  with 
that  pressure  that  that  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  moral  right  to 
recoup  themselves,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  that  engagement. 
That  is  how  the  undertaking 
of  the  Government  arose.  The 
Government  having  given  this 
undertaking,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  there- 
upon agreed  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  to  accept 
to  the  full  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, even  though  they 
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might  involve  recognition,  and 
even  although  pecuniary  lia- 
bilities might  be  thereby  in- 
volved. .  .  .  The  undertaking 
was  to  the  following  effect : 
'  The  Government  will  propose 
to  Parliament  next  Session 
legislation  providing  that  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labour 
due  to  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions for  the  staff  would  be  a 
valid  justification  for  a  reason- 
able general  increase  of  charges 
within  the  legal  maxima,  if 
challenged  under  the  Act  of 
1894.'  The  Government," 
added  Mr  Buxton,  "  having 
given  that  undertaking,  are 
honourably  bound  to  carry  it 
out  at  whatever  cost  to  them- 
selves." 

On  further  consideration  of 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
Government  to  redeem  their 
pledge,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  limiting  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  to  five  years  ;  an 
amendment  which  the  railway 
companies  contended  would 
render  nugatory  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Bill,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment admitted  was  a  breach 
of  the  undertaking  which  had 
been  given.  The  Attorney- 
General  made  the  following 
observations  in  the  course  of 
the  debate :  "  If  we  inserted 
the  amendment  it  would  look 
as  if  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  that  the  Bill  should 
be  limited.  But  that  was  not 
the  pledge  given  by  the 
Government.  When  an  obliga- 
tion is  incurred  everybody  is 
ready  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
burden,  to  put  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,  and  to  pay  money  in  a 
time  of  great  stringency  and 


difficulty ;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  that  period  of  stringency 
and  difficulty  has  passed,  hands 
do  not  go  into  pockets,  but 
rather  button  them.  The 
Government  is  bound  by  the 
pledge  it  has  made,  and  ought 
to  be  supported  in  carrying  out 
what  the  whole  House,  or  the 
vast  majority  of  the  House, 
wanted  at  that  moment  in  the 
interests  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people,  and  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people 
also  supported." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  a 
Government  standing  to  its 
pledges.  The  only  available 
means  for  settling  a  great 
strike  often  has  been  and  will 
be  Government  intervention. 
But  what  will  be  the  value  of 
such  intervention  if  the  com- 
batants have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Government 
may  go  back  upon  its  solemnly 
pledged  word? 

Of  course  the  Government 
gave  in,  and  the  Bill  was  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  with 
the  time  limit  in  it.  Nay, 
more,  the  Government,  through 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  actually 
attempted  to  justify  this 
shameless  breach  of  faith  by 
urging  that  if  they  had 
resigned,  the  Bill  would  have 
been  lost  altogether.  "  If  they 
had  taken  the  course  that  they 
had,  it  was  because  they  felt 
that  they  were  bound  to  the 
railway  interest,  and  wished  to 
do  their  very  best  for  them. 
When  the  Bill  came  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  a  single  friend 
in  the  House,  except  a  few 
people  representing  the  railway 
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interest,  while  they  had  the 
agricultural  interest  and  their 
own  supporters  against  them. 
That  was  a  very  unfortunate 
position." 

The  real  misfortune,  however, 
is  that  the  electors  are  so  in- 
different to  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  business  of 
the  country  is  carried  on,  that 
such  a  breach  of  faith  should 
have  been  possible. 

There  was  a  certain  grim 
humour,  too,  about  the  sequel. 
The  House  of  Lords  amended 
the  Bill  by  deleting  the  time 
limit  proposal,  and  returned  the 
Bill  to  the  Commons.  There- 
upon Mr  Asquith,  now  in  a 
less  "  unfortunate  position, "and 
being  assured  of  a  comfortable 
majority  in  favour  of  the 
course  which  he  was  about  to 
take,  invited  the  House  o? 
Commons  not  to  insist  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  time  limit 
which  the  House  of  Lords  had 
rejected ! 

Is  it  an  unfair  criticism  in 
these  circumstances  to  suggest 
that  his  Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers are  prepared  to  fulfil 
their  pledges  if  and  in  so  far 
as  such  a  course  is  found  to  be 
at  the  moment  not  inconvenient 
to  themselves?  And  yet  there 
is  not  a  ripple  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  great  pool  of 
public  opinion.  The  Constitu- 
tion may  be  uprooted.  The 
doctors  may  be  coerced.  The 
railway  companies  may  have 
good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  safe  to  put  their  trust  in 
the  pledged  word  of  a  Radical 
Government.  In  many  another 
way  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
Parliament  may  be  set  at 
nought ;  but,  apparently,  it  is 


all  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference to  the  electors. 
Gallio  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  So  much  the  worse 
for  Gallio  ! 

The  deterioration  in  the  per- 
sonnel and  procedure  of  Parlia- 
ment, then,  can  be  traced  in 
large  measure  to  the  lack  of 
interest  shown  by  the  people 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
But  to  what  is  this  indifference 
due  ?  Surely  it  is  not  open  to 
doubt.  It  is  caused  by  the 
modern  tendency  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility and  to  seek,  at  all 
costs,  pleasure  and  excitement. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  singular  absence  of 
men  of  strong  character — men, 
that  is,  who  can  be  trusted  to 
act  up  to  their  principles  either 
in  success  or  in  adversity.  And 
yet  it  is  an  elementary  principle 
of  Parliamentary  life  that  mem- 
bers should  act  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  and  not  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  their  particular  con- 
stituents. "Every  member," 
wrote  Mr  Justice  Blackstone, 
"  though  chosen  by  one  par- 
ticular district,  when  elected 
and  returned,  serves  for  the 
whole  realm  ;  for  the  end  of  his 
coming  thither  is  not  particu- 
lar, but  general ;  not  purely  to 
advantage  his  constituents,  but 
the  commonwealth."  Edmund 
Burke  in  weighty  and  memor- 
able words  expresses  the  same 
view :  "  To  deliver  an  opinion 
is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that  of 
constituents  is  a  weighty  and 
respectable  opinion,  which  a 
representative  ought  always  to 
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rejoice  to  hear;  and  which  he 
ought  always  most  seriously  to 
consider.  But  authoritative  in- 
structions, mandates  issued, 
which  the  member  is  bound 
blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey, 
to  vote,  and  to  argue  for, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest 
conviction  of  his  judgment  and 
conscience :  these  are  things 
utterly  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  which  arise 
from  a  fundamental  mistake  of 
the  whole  order  and  tenour  of 
our  Constitution.  Parliament 
is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  in- 
terests ;  which  interests  each 
must  maintain,  as  an  agent 
and  advocate,  against  other 
agents  and  advocates ;  but 
Parliament  is  a  deliberative 
assembly  of  one  Nation,  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole; 
where,  not  local  purposes,  not 
local  prejudices  ought  to  guide, 
but  the  general  good  resulting 
from  the  general  reason  of  the 
whole.  You  choose  a  member 
indeed;  but  when  you  have 
chosen  him,  he  is  not  member 
of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of 
Parliament." 

Can  the  action  of  Mr  M°Keuna 
in  connection  with  the  recent 
dock  strike,  or  the  attitude 
which  Mr  Asquith  has  thought 
fit  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
Woman  Suffrage,  for  instance, 
be  reconciled  with  these  noble 
sentiments  ?  And  if  not, 
whose  fault  is  it?  "Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles?"  Surely  the 
fault  lies  with  those  whose  in- 
difference and  selfishness  have 
made  such  political  improprie- 
ties possible. 

It  would  probably  be  going 


too  far  to  suggest  that  the 
Government  are  deliberately 
subordinating  their  political 
principles  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Radical  Party :  among 
other  reasons,  because  one  is 
constrained  to  doubt  whether 
many  of  those  who  are  at  the 
present  time  responsible  for 
guiding  the  ship  of  State  have 
any  clear  notion  of  the  port 
which  they  desire  to  make. 
The  blind  are  leading  the 
blind.  Do  the  Radical  Party, 
for  instance,  really  maintain, 
as  Mr  Lloyd  George  in  one  of 
his  periodical  outbursts  fer- 
vently asserted,  that  the  State 
should  realise  its  proprietor- 
ship in  those  who  inhabit 
these  islands?  If  they  do,  it 
is  only  natural  that  patriotic 
songs  should  no  longer  form 
part  of  the  agenda  at  Radical 
meetings,  and  that,  if  present 
conditions  prevail,  before  many 
years  have  passed  Britons  will 
in  very  truth  have  lost  their 
freedom  !  If  they  do  not,  what 
meaning  have  such  phrases  as 
these  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  whither  is  the  ship  of  State 
drifting?  The  cardinal  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection,  however,  is  that 
the  electorate  as  a  whole  is 
apparently  not  concerned  to 
give  the  matter  a  moment's 
consideration. 

If  the  mind  of  the  people  is 
once  made  up,  unquestionably 
the  Government  will  be  slow  to 
gainsay  its  aspirations.  Nay, 
more,  the  ill-assorted  congeries 
of  insubordinates  who  formally 
acknowledge  the  present  Prime 
Minister's  authority  would,  one 
would  imagine,  be  ready  to 
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embrace  any  programme  — 
whether  they  agreed  with  it 
or  not — provided  only  it  was  a 
sure  vote-gebter,  for  the  present 
Government  has  made  up  its 
mind  at  all  hazards  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  public  opinion. 
The  trouble  which  besets  Mr 
Asquith  and  his  coadjutors  is 
this,  that  the  electors  have 
ceased  for  the  time  being  to 
bring  their  minds  to  bear  upon 
political  affairs.  Verily,  there 
is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  body  politic  in  this 
country  ! 

Nevertheless,  matters  have 
not  yet  gone  so  far  that  the 
patriot  must  needs  lose  faith 
in  his  countrymen.  Now  and 
again  an  incident  symptomatic 
of  national  regeneration  breaks 
through  the  gloomy  cloud  of 
uncertainty,  like  a  glint  of 
sunshine  in  a  sullen  sky. 

Every  reasonable  man  ap- 
proves of  trade  combinations. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  in 
many  industries  trade  combina- 
tions are  essential  to  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  employers  and  work- 
men, and,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, no  one  doubts  that 
trade  unions  are  organisations 
to  be  encouraged.  At  the  same 
time,  there  appears  to  be  an 
ever  -  widening  gap  between 
many  of  the  most  efficient 
industrialists  and  the  leaders 
of  the  labour  movement  as  to 
the  scope  and  management  of 
their  respective  combinations. 
Disaffection  has,  as  yet,  seldom 
developed  into  open  mutiny, 
but  it  is  notorious  that  many 
better  class  artisans  are  keenly 
hostile  to  the  tyranny  which  in 
some  cases  the  officials  of  the 


union  have  exercised  over  the 
rank  andfileof  the  combination. 
The  objectors  do  not  desire  that 
either  the  union  or  the  State 
should  "realise  its  proprietor- 
ship "  over  them,  and  strongly 
protest  against  being  compelled 
to  surrender  their  individuality 
in  industrial  or  in  political 
matters.  That,  beyond  doubt, 
is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times. 
Again,  recent  elections  afford 
some  genuine  ground  for  the 
belief  that  in  some  constitu- 
encies, at  any  rate,  the  electors 
are  beginning  at  last  to  find 
out  that  a  man  of  independence 
and  character  makes  a  better 
representative  than  the  nominee 
of  a  particular  organisation. 
Who  can  doubt  that  they  are 
right?  And  is  it  not  going  a 
long  way  in  the  right  direction 
that  a  newly  elected  member 
should  openly  assert  that 
he  will  vote  and  act  while  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment  and  con- 
science, and  not  in  obedience 
to  instructions  issued  by  a 
Party  Caucus  ?  O  si  sic  omnes! 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  other  constituencies  will 
in  like  manner  realise  the 
dignity  and  responsibilities  of 
their  position. 

If  only  fifty  constituencies 
were  prepared  to  send  as  their 
representatives  to  Parliament 
men  of  pre  -  eminently  high 
character,  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  act  as  they  thought 
best  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community,  untrammelled  by 
party  or  personal  commitments, 
how  profound  a  change  would 
take  place  in  the  morale  and 
practice  of  the  legislature ! 
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Precipitancy  in  legislation 
would  be  checked,  while  vin- 
dictiveness  would  become  im- 
possible. What  chance,  for 
example,  would  the  measures 
introduced  by  Mr  Lloyd  George 
have  possessed  of  surviving  the 
criticism  of  fifty  members  inde- 
pendent of  the  Parties'  Whips  ? 
Where  to-day  would  be  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  and  the  Bill 
to  disestablish  and  disendow 
the  Welsh  Dioceses  ? 

Can  it  really  be  that  politics 
in  this  country  have  sunk  so 
low  that  such  a  suggestion 
must  needs  be  scouted  as  chim- 
erical and  impossible?  After 
all,  in  times  gone  by  pocket 
boroughs  were  not  without 
their  uses ! 

When  it  is  once  realised 
that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  only  the  electorate  writ 
large,  the  blame  for  the  de- 
terioration of  Parliamentary 
practice  and  manners  will  be 
laid  upon  the  right  shoul- 
ders. If  the  people  desire  to 
see  the  House  of  Commons 
patriotic  and  independent  or 
self-centred  and  parasitic,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  electors 
to  make  it  accord  with  their 
ideal.  "I  will  act,"  said  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  fiery  crisis 
when  he  was  called  upon  to 
choose  whether  he  would  retain 
his  political  independence  or 
his  Party's  allegiance,  "un- 
changed by  the  malignity  of 
abuse,  by  the  expression  of  op- 
posite opinions,  however  vehe- 
ment or  however  general ;  un- 
changed by  the  depreciation  of 
political  confidence,  or  by  the 
heavier  loss  of  private  friend- 
ship and  affection.  Looking 
back  upon  the  past,  surveying 


the  present,  and  forejudging 
the  future,  I  declare  that  the 
time  has  come  when  this  ques- 
tion must  be  adjusted.  And  I 
reserve  to  myself,  distinctly 
and  unequivocally,  the  right  of 
adapting  my  conduct  to  the 
exigency  of  the  moment  and 
the  needs  of  my  country." 
How  strange  such  glowing 
words  as  these  would  sound 
in  the  House  of  Commons 
to-day ! 

Your  modern  politician  is 
usually  made  of  different  stuff. 
He  prefers  to  "  wait  and  see  " 
the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and 
to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
rather  than  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  forming  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Yet 
both  as  member  and  as  candi- 
date he  is  profoundly  mistaken 
in  adopting  this  course.  In 
1845  Sir  Eobert  Peel  wrote  as 
follows  to  a  friend:  "I  would 
not  admit  any  alteration  in 
any  of  those  Bills.  This  was 
thought  very  obstinate  and 
very  presumptuous  j  but  the 
fact  is  people  like  a  certain 
degree  of  obstinacy  and  pre- 
sumption in  a  Minister.  They 
abuse  him  for  dictation  and 
arrogance,  but  they  like  being 
govorned."  No  greater  Par- 
liamentarian than  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  ever  lived.  Will  any 
one  venture  to  say  that  he  was 
wrong  ? 

"  Nothing  so  fascinates  man- 
kind," wrote  Mr  Bryce  in  his 
study  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
"as  to  see  a  man  equal  to 
every  fortune,  unshaken  by 
reverses,  indifferent  to  personal 
abuse,  maintaining  a  long  com- 
bat against  apparently  hope- 
less odds,  with  the  sharpest 
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weapons  and  a  smiling  face. 
His  followers  fancy  he  must 
have  hidden  resources  of  wis- 
dom as  well  as  of  courage. 
When  some  of  his  predictions 
come  true,  and  the  turning 
tide  of  popular  feeling  begins 
to  bear  them  toward  power, 
they  believe  that  he  has  been 
all  along  right  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  wrong.  When  vic- 
tory at  last  settles  on  his  crest, 
even  his  enemies  can  hardly 
help  applauding  a  reward 
which  seems  so  amply  earned. 
It  was  by  this  quality,  more 
perhaps  than  by  anything  else, 
by  this  serene  surface  with 
fathomless  depths  below,  that 
he  laid  his  spell  upon  the  ima- 
gination of  observers  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  received 
at  his  death  a  sort  of  canonisa- 
tion from  a  large  section  of 
the  English  people." 

It  is  profoundly  true  that 
independence  of  character  and 
a  consistent  support  of  "  funda- 
mentals "  are  the  safest  pass- 
ports to  success  in  Parliament, 
but  they  are  also  beyond  doubt 
the  most  efficacious  assets  at 
the  hustings. 

Aspirants  to  Parliamentary 
honours,  however,  appear 
usually  to  be  unable  to  grasp 
this  obvious  truth. 

Notwithstanding  all  that 
they  could  have  learnt  from 
the  record  of  history,  candi- 
dates too  often  nowadays 
appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
men  and  women  alike  admire 
courage  and  strength  of  char- 
acter more  than  any  other 
qualities.  The  truth  is  that 
the  general  public  is  wont  to 
give  its  support  to  men  and 
not  to  measures,  and  the  more 


democratic  a  nation  becomes, 
the  more  readily  will  the 
people  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
maintain  their  principles,  how- 
ever popular  or  unpopular 
they  may  happen  to  be  at  the 
moment.  "The  age  in  which 
we  live,"  said  Bishop  Welldon 
(then  headmaster  of  Harrow) 
in  Harrow  School  chapel,  "is 
democratic.  'Vox  populi  vox 
Dei 'is  its  watchword:  let  me 
warn  you  against  this  great 
and  fruitful  error.  There  is 
no  Divinity  of  numbers.  God 
reveals  himself  not  to  the 
many,  but  to  the  few.  The 
greatest  crime  ever  wrought 
upon  this  earth  was  wrought 
by  one  who  desired  to  do  the 
people's  pleasure.  I  wish  to 
say  to  you,  then,  and  to  those 
especially  who  will  hereafter 
tread  the  difficult  and  danger- 
ous ways  of  public  life,  you 
may  sympathise  with  the 
people  as  much  as  you  like, 
you  may  hold  it  right  that 
the  will  of  the  people  should 
be  done ;  but  nothing  that  the 
people  can  say  or  do  can  alter 
by  one's  hair's-breadth  the  law 
of  right  and  wrong  for  you. 
You  will  gain  respect,  and, 
what  is  more,  you  will  deserve 
respect,  if  you  say  to  the 
people,  not  '  I  will  do  as  you 
tell  me,  whether  I  think  it 
right  or  wrong,'  but  'This  I 
think  right;  this  I  will  do. 
I  shall  be  glad  and  grateful 
if  you  too  think  it  right.  I 
admit  that  your  will,  your 
judgment,  should  be  done,  but 
it  shall  not  be  done  by  me 
unless  I  approve  it.  My  con- 
science owes  allegiance  to  God, 
but  to  none  else.'  Then,  per- 
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haps,  there  shall  be  seen  again 
in  public  life  that  proud  dignity, 
that  noble  and  ennobling  inde- 
pendence, which  has  of  late,  I 
fear,  been  too  seldom  displayed 
in  the  world." 

If  those  who  set  out  to 
solicit  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen  would  only  re- 
member that  a  reputation  for 
political  consistency  is  far  more 
easily  gained  than  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  case,  there 
would  be  less  hedging  at 
election  time,  and  less  heart- 
searching  thereafter  in  the 
performance  of  Parliamentary 
obligations. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the 
members  of  Parliament,  but 
the  electors,  who  are  the  chief 
actors  in  the  political  drama, 
for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  moral  and  political 
complexion  of  the  Legislature 
must  ultimately  be  determined 
by  the  people  themselves.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  people  who 
must  be  enlightened  and  re- 
vivified. 

On  the  Sunday  following 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Dean  Stanley,  in  noble  and 
impressive  words,  emphasised 
the  importance  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  "  It  is 
not  in  England  as  in  other 
countries  where  the  national 
will  is  but  little  felt  compared 
with  the  will  of  a  single  ruler. 
Here,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
mind,  the  wishes,  the  character 
of  the  people  are  almost  every- 
thing. That  public  opinion,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  guiding 
star  of  the  sagacious  mind 
which  has  just  gone  from  us — 
that  public  opinion  is  moulded 


by  every  one  who  has  a  will,  or 
heart,  or  head,  or  conscience  of 
his  own,  throughout  this  vast 
Empire.  On  you,  on  me,  on 
old  and  young,  on  rich  and 
poor,  it  more  or  less  depends 
whether  that  public  opinion  be 
elevating  or  depressing,  just  or 
unjust,  pure  or  impure,  Chris- 
tian or  un-Christian.  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  think,  that  to 
follow  and  not  to  lead  public 
opinion  must  henceforth  be 
the  course  of  our  statesmen, 
then  our  responsibility  and 
the  responsibility  of  the 
nation  is  deepened  further 
still.  The  very  creation  of 
the  character  of  our  public  men 
must  then  devolve  in  a  manner 
upon  those  below  them  and 
around  them.  They  may  in- 
spire us,  but  we  must  also 
inspire  them.  We  must  strive 
with  all  our  strength  to  be 
that  in  our  stations  which  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  in 
theirs.  We  must  act  as  those 
act  in  a  beleaguered  city,  where 
every  sentinel  knows  that  on 
his  single  courage  and  fidelity 
may  depend  the  fate  of  all.  A 
single  resolute  mind,  loving  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  only,  has 
ere  now  brought  the  whole 
mind  of  a  nation  round  to 
himself.  A  single  voice  raised 
constantly  on  behalf  of  honesty 
and  justice  and  mercy  and 
freedom,  has  rendered  for  ever 
impossible  practices  which  were 
once  universal." 

A  further  appeal  to  the 
electorate  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  for  much  longer  be 
delayed.  Yet  to  be  forewarned 
is  seldom  to  be  forearmed.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Unionist  Party  will  take 
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to  heart  the  lessons  of  history 
while  there  is  yet  time.  In  two 
ways  much  maybe  done  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  it   is  re- 
spectfully suggested   that   the 
leaders    of    the    Party   should 
again    define   with    some   pre- 
cision  the   programme    which, 
in  due  course,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  endorse- 
ment.     It    is    not    always    the 
most  prudent  course  to  forbear 
to  prescribe  until  you  are  called 
in  to  consultation.     Now  is  the 
appointed  time.    Let  the  policy 
of  the  Unionist  Party  be  placed 
forthwith    before    the    electors 
with  directness  and  simplicity. 
It  is  because  the  Unionist  cause 
can  be  made  so  virile  and  so 
invigorating  that  it  is  the  duty 
of    all   those   who    love    their 
country  to  propagate  its  prin- 
ciples with  courage  and  frank- 
ness.    Every  one  can  do  some- 
thing ;  though  only  those  who 
are    endowed    with    eloquence 
and    ability    can     be     trusted 
adequately    to    propound     the 
Imperial     and     Constitutional 
programme   upon   public  plat- 
forms   throughout     the     land. 
In    the    selection    of    suitable 
candidates    to   hold    aloft    the 
Unionist    flag,    something   has 
yet    to   be    learnt    by   elective 
bodies.     Unless  it  is  borne  in 
mind   that   the  political   capa- 
city of  a  prospective  candidate 
is   of    more    importance    than 


his    financial    equipment,    the 
task  of  winning  and  maintain- 
ing seats  will  be  rendered  im- 
measurably more  difficult.     In 
these  days  a  constituency  can 
be  sold,  but  it   can  rarely  be 
bought,      and       a      candidate 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
worldly   goods    can    do    little, 
unless    he     is    endowed    with 
political  aptitude  and  a  certain 
degree      of      eloquence.       But, 
above  all  things,  it  is  essential 
that   he   should    be    a    man  of 
independent     character.       Let 
Unionists   remember   that   the 
character  of  the  leaders  and  of 
the    followers     in    a     political 
party  act  and  react  upon  each 
other    in    a    thousand     subtle 
ways.     And  let  them  bear   in 
mind  that  an  obligation  is  laid 
upon    each     and    every    loyal 
citizen  to   see   to  it,   so  far  as 
he  can  make  his  influence  felt, 
that  those  whom  he  chooses  as 
his   representatives   in   Parlia- 
ment shall  be  men  of  courage 
and  character,  ready  and  willing 
to    perform    without    flinching 
the    responsible    duties    which 
belong  to  their  high  office.     It 
is  not   men  of   brains  but  men 
of   high    character   whom    this 
country    stands   most   in    need 
of  to-day,  and  in  the  selection 
of    their     representative    men 
who   dare   refuse    to   take   his 
part ;    who   can     escape    from 
responsibility  ? 

ARTHUR  PAGE. 
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A    POST-ROAD    THROUGH    THE    SYRIAN    DESERT. — I. 


BY   GERTRUDE    LOWTHIAN    BELL. 


"Guest  of  the  iiight  and  the  huge  wilderness." — DOUGHTY. 


TRAVEL  is  riot  all — I  fear  it 
is  too  little — a  serious  perform- 
ance. Even  in  countries  where 
unrecorded  chapters  of  history, 
expressed  in  terms  of  crumbling 
wall  and  scattered  potsherd,  of 
abandoned  road  and  waterway, 
enrich  every  path,  I  will  war- 
rant that  the  attention  of  the 
gravest  explorer  will  not  be 
occupied  exclusively  with  their 
deciphering.  And  if  the  course 
of  the  modest  archaeological  en- 
terprises that  I  may  have  to 
recount  should  be  enlivened  (as 
is  indeed  probable)  by  cheerful 
company,  good  fellowship,  and 
rambling  talk,  why  should  not 
such  matters  find  their  place  in 
the  tale?  The  mind  refuses  to 
be  fixed  forever  on  high  themes  ; 
it  breaks  away  to  thoughts 
connected  with  the  camping- 
ground  that  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  march ;  it  falls  into 
musings  that  centre  round  the 
comfort  of  a  seat  cushioned  by 
camel  packs,  when  the  fr'endly 
sound  of  the  pounding  of  coffee 
beans  shall  mingle  with  the 
bubbling  of  the  narghileh  and 
the  crackling  of  thorns  upon 
the  hearth.  To  these  things 
awakened  memory  returns,  and, 
more  than  these,  to  the  great 
majesty  of  the  waste,  to  the 
encompassing  silence  of  its 
nights  and  days,  to  the  unbroken 
passage  of  its  sun  and  stars 
from  verge  to  verge  of  the 
world. 


In  the  spring  of  1909  I  sat  in 
the  guest  -  chamber  of  the 
Mudir  of  Kubeisah,  an  oasis 
that  lies  four  hours'  journey  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
listened  to  the  accounts  offered 
to  me  by  the  assembled  com- 
pany concerning  the  post-road 
across  the  Syrian  desert.  On 
one  point  all  opinions  were  un- 
animous :  it  would  be  difficult  in 
that  year  of  unwonted  drought 
to  penetrate  farther  than  the 
first  stage  upon  the  way, 
the  ruined  fortress  of  Khubbaz, 
six  hours  west  of  Kubeisah.  My 
informants  added  that  there 
were  two  other  ruins  yet  far- 
ther to  the  west — "  Amej  and 
Muhaiwir."  "  Are  they  old  ?  " 
said  I.  "  Old  ?  "  echoed  one  of 
my  interlocutors.  "  They  are 
from  the  first  time."  To  Khub- 
baz I  went,  carrying  water 
with  me,  and  concluded  that  it 
must  have  been  a  email  guard- 
house of  the  Mohammadan 
period  constructed  during  the 
great  days  of  the  Khali  fate, 
when  the  direct  road  between 
Baghdad  and  Damascus  was 
more  frequented  than  it  is  at 
present.  Thereat  I  turned  south 
and  came  presently  upon  the 
Mohammadan  palace  of  Ukhai- 
dir,  standing  solitary  in  the 
sands  of  the  Wadi  al-Ubaid. 
That  story  I  have  told  else- 
where. But  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  Khubbaz  and  by 
those  two  other  unvisited  ruins 
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"  from  the  first  time  "  remained 
in  my  mind,  and,  when  in  Janu- 
ary 1911  I  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  Ukhaidir,  I  determined 
that  I  would  take  no  other 
route  than  the  desert  post-road, 
and  follow  the  medieval  track, 
the  existence  of  which  seemed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  guard- 
house of  Khubbaz.  The  direct 
line  across  the  Syrian  desert 
from  Damascus  to  Hit  on  the 
Euphrates  is  not  unknown  to 
Europeans,  but  those  who  have 
crossed  it  have  travelled  in  great 
haste,  riding  night  and  day 
with  the  camel  post ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  few  points  of  in- 
terest upon  it  have  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  been  adequately 
described. 

I  reached  Damascus  on  the 
17th  of  January,  and  found  my 
servants  and  my  pack-horses 
waiting  for  me.  They  had 
marched  down  from  Aleppo 
through  deep  snow,  and  we 
thanked  God,  prematurely,  that 
the  sharpest  days  of  winter 
were  over  before  we  had  yet 
entered  shelterless  ways.  I  did 
not  intend  to  take  the  horses 
and  muleteers  over  the  post- 
road,  where  even  in  mid-winter 
water  is  scarce,  and  corn  at  all 
times  unobtainable ;  my  plan 
was  to  send  them  by  Palmyra 
to  Dair  al-Zor  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  thence  by  the  high-road  to 
Hit.  From  Damascus  to  Dair 
al-Z6r  there  is  a  caravan  track 
with  a  few  villages  upon  it  and 
gendarmerie  stations  at  long 
intervals,  where  the  caravan 
could  find  water  and  food,  and 
in  cold  weather  a  lodging.  It 
is  four  days'  march  to  Palmyra, 
and  four  or  five  more  to  Dair, 
while  ten  days'  easy  journey 


down  the  Euphrates  brings  you 
from  Dair  to  Hit — nineteen  or 
twenty  days  at  a  loose  compu- 
tation, and  of  those  but  eight 
or  nine  through  the  Syrian 
desert.  For  my  part,  I  pro- 
posed to  take  with  me  only  the 
Aleppine  Fattuh,  a  well-tried 
companion,  and  travelling  as 
light  as  winter  outfit,  water, 
and  food-supplies  would  permit, 
I  reckoned  that  we  should  need 
twelve  to  fourteen  days  to  reach 
Hit.  I  was  therefore  anxious 
to  give  the  caravan  a  few  days' 
start,  but  before  I  sent  off  the 
horses  it  was  necessary  to  make 
sure  of  my  own  camel  transport. 
There  lives  in  Damascus  a 
man  who  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  authorities  on  all 
that  concerns  the  desert.  He 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the 
'Agail,  which  was  famous  as 
early  as  the  days  of  the 
Prophet,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  merchant  tribe  among 
the  Beduin.  In  the  spring  the 
'Agaili  shaikhs  bring  the  camels 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  to 
the  markets  of  Syria  and 
Egypt — I  have  travelled  from 
Palmyra  in  their  company. 
Their  wide  experience  of  all 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  terms  of  friendly  neutral- 
ity on  which  they  stand  with 
the  great  nomad  communities, 
give  them  high  qualifications 
as  guides,  and  in  this  service 
they  are  esteemed  both  by 
private  traders  and  by  the 
Government.  The  family  of 
Shaikh  Muhammad  al-Bassam 
has  houses  in  Basrah,  and  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Central 
Arabia.  They  do  a  consider- 
able trade  with  India,  and 
they  are  respected  not  only 
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for  their  wealth,  but  for  their 
generous  hospitality.  They  be- 
friended Doughty  in  his  peril- 
ous journey  through  Nejd,  and 
to  many  another  traveller  they 
have  given  cause  for  gratitude. 
To  Muhammad  al-Bassam  I 
went,  and  asked  his  advice  in 
the  matter  of  camel  -  hiring. 
He  did  not  conceal  from  me 
that  my  project  presented 
difficulties.  It  was  winter,  and 
the  camels  had  not  come  in 
from  the  warm  Eastern  des- 
erts: "And  your  Excellency 
understands  that  the  town- 
bred  camels  you  see  here  are 
of  no  profit  in  the  Shamiyyeh 
[the  Syrian  desert] ; "  the  tribes 
were  restless,  there  had  re- 
cently been  a  rising  in  the 
South ;  still,  with  the  help  of 

Glod !     He  sent  one  of  his 

servants  next  morning  with 
Fattuh  to  the  Maidan  —  the 
long  bazaar  quarter  which 
stretches  out  from  the  city 
like  a  handle  from  the  bowl 
of  a  spoon.  Here  is  the  seat 
of  native  commerce,  and  here 
the  camel  market,  for  it  is  in 
the  Maidan  that  caravans  are 
formed  and  broken  up.  Fattuh 
came  back  triumphant.  A 
master  of  camels  had  been 
found  who  would  provide  me 
with  a  good  dulul  (a  riding 
camel)  and  with  four  ba'irs 
(baggage  animals).  The  bar- 
gain was  to  be  concluded  at 
Muhammad's  house  that  even- 
ing, and  thither  I  repaired  at 
dusk. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Hajj  from  Mecoah. 
The  Shaikh's  supper-table  was 
spread  nightly  for  all  pilgrims 
who  could  claim  acquaintance 
with  him  or  with  his  kin,  and 


in  his  guest-chamber  a  numer- 
ous company  was  assembled 
when  I  appeared.  Each  man 
as  he  entered  gave  the  salute 
to  his  host  and  took  his  place 
upon  the  divan  which  ran 
round  the  room,  where  he  was 
served  with  coffee  and  various 
forms  of  tobacco.  'Abdullah, 
Father  of  Camels,  a  small  and 
lean  'Agaili,  haggled  long  over 
the  bargain — so  long,  that  the 
white  -  turbaned  mullah  who 
was  my  neighbour  upon  the 
divan  went  to  sleep  during 
the  proceedings.  Bassam,  a 
dignified  figure  wrapped  in  a 
gold -bordered  cloak,  his  head 
covered  by  a  flowing  Indian 
kerchief  and  crowned  with  an 
immense  gold-bound  agdl — the 
double  rope  that  fastens  the 
Arab  head-dress — sat  with  his 
hands  folded,  and  at  times  he 
lifted  his  head  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  'Abdullah,  we  would 
finish,  wallah  !  Shall  we  sit  all 
night  in  this  talk  ?  "  And  at 
times  he  turned  to  me  and 
observed  :  "  In  the  winter  they 
go  not  gladly  across  the 
Shamiyyeh.  It  is  cold,  God 
knows  how  cold  is  the 
Shamiyyeh.  If  you  would  but 
wait  until  the  spring  you 
should  have  a  hundred  dululs." 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  was 
seated  a  jovial  personage  who 
was  made  known  to  me  as 
Muhammad  al-Na'man,  Shaikh 
of  Kubeisah.  When  the  bar- 
gaining hung  fire  he  engaged 
me  in  a  lively  conversation  on 
the  merits  of  his  native  oasis, 
and  to  'Abdullah  he  was  loud 
in  exhortations  to  make  up 
his  mind  and  proceed  with 
the  business,  face  of  Allah ! 
At  length  we  came  to  terms. 
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I  was  to  have  the  five  camels 
as  far  as  Hit  for  £T35 ;  the 
hiring  of  the  camel-drivers  and 
the  feeding  of  the  animals 
were  to  fall  to  'Abdullah's 
charge,  and  one  of  his  men 
was  to  undertake  the  groom- 
ing of  the  mare,  which  on 
Bassam's  advice  I  was  to 
bring  with  me,  and  to  give  a 
hand  to  Fattuh  in  the  pitch- 
ing and  striking  of  tents. 
For  a  guide  we  should  take 
the  returning  Messenger,  the 
camel -postman,  whose  arrival 
in  Damascus  was  daily  ex- 
pected, since  'Abdullah  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  know 
the  Shamiyyeh,  truth  of 
Allah !  nor  yet  the  watering- 
places.  No  sooner  was  a 
settlement  reached  than  the 
sullen  countenance  of  the 
Father  of  Camels  relaxed  into 
a  cheerful  human  expression, 
which  it  continued  to  wear 
during  the  rest  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. The  decision  was  taken, 
and  the  issue  was  with  God — 
for  good,  please  God  ! 

Shaikh  Muhammad  al-Bas- 
sam,  loudly  seconded  by  him  of 
Kubeisah,  had  still  some  hints 
to  give  me.  We  were  to  carry 
with  us  plenty  of  provisions, 
above  all  coffee  and  tobacco,  so 
that  we  might  offer  entertain- 
ment to  any  whom  we  met ; 
raiding  parties  especially  were 
susceptible  to  such  attentions. 
"  You  will  ask  them  to  your 
tents,"  said  Muhammad  al- 
Na'man,  "  give  them  coffee  and 
dates,  and  they  will  not  touch 
you — no,  by  the  Prophet!" 
The  fountain  of  his  abundant 
speech  was  stayed  by  our  host, 
night  having  come  upon  us, 
and  with  it  the  hour  of  the 


evening  prayer.  He  rose  from 
the  divan,  and  addressing  the 
assembled  party,  said,  "Will 
you  pray  ?  "  The  Mullah  woke 
up  hastily,  adjusted  his  turban 
and  divested  himself  of  his 
cloak,  while  Muhammad's 
nephews  brought  from  an 
inner  chamber  a  large  white 
felt  rug,  which  they  laid  on 
the  south  side  of  the  room. 
Ten  or  fifteen  of  the  guests 
got  up,  and  having  cast  off 
their  cloaks  and  thrown  the 
ends  of  their  kerchiefs  loosely 
behind  their  shoulders,  ranged 
themselves  in  lines  upon  the 
carpet,  the  Mullah  in  front  to 
lead  the  prayer,  and  Bassam 
at  the  end  of  the  last  row. 
They  made  the  due  number  of 
prostrations,  and  at  the  close 
the  Mullah,  still  kneeling, 
turned  to  right  and  left,  and 
blessed  those  who  had  not 
joined  in  the  devotions.  These 
last  had  continued  to  converse 
in  low  voices,  paying  little  heed 
to  what  was  going  forward ; 
perhaps  they  had  said  as  many 
prayers  at  Meccah  as  were 
necessary  to  salvation,  on  the 
principle  of  one  of  my  mule- 
teers, who  formulated  his  simple 
views  of  the  religious  obliga- 
tions enjoined  upon  his  class  in 
these  terms  :  "  Muleteers  never 
pray.  Once  in  our  life  we 
make  the  pilgrimage,  and  that 
is  enough." 

Next  day  the  caravan  was 
despatched,  escorted  by  a  pair 
of  zaptiehs,  and  armed  with  a 
permit  which  had  been  given 
to  me  by  the  Vali.  It  was 
understood  that  I  should  join 
my  servants  at  Palmyra,  and 
another  pair  of  zaptiehs  had 
been  placed  at  my  disposal 
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when  I  should  be  ready  to 
start.  I  did  not  make  official 
declaration  of  my  programme, 
because  an  objection  might  not 
unreasonably  have  been  urged 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that 
an  escort  could  not  cross  the 
Syrian  desert  by  the  post-road, 
and  that  while  the  Government 
would  remain  responsible  for 
me,  they  could  take  no  steps  to 
ensure  my  safety.  The  sleet 
was  falling  when  I  ran  out  at 
dawn  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
muleteers,  but  we  T7ere  not 
disturbed  by  the  inclement 
weather,  being  persuaded  that 
it  could  not  last.  We  were 
mistaken  :  how  could  we  have 
foretold  that  wo  were  to  witness 
the  severest  winter  that  had 
visited  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  ?  The 
snow  closed  down  upon  us ; 
fierce  storms  from  the  north- 
east were  said  to  have  rendered 
the  desert  impassable,  and  a 
prolonged  interruption  in  the 
service  of  the  Baghdad  mail 
told  us  that  the  report  was 
true.  We  waited  a  fortnight, 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  the 
caravan  ;  but,  when  at  last  the 
sun  had  shone  intermittently 
for  a  day  or  two,  we  prepared 
once  more  for  departure.  The 
post  had  not  come  in,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  Messenger 
must  have  perished  in  the  snow, 
but  a  guide  had  been  found  in 
the  person  of  none  other  than 
Muhammad  al-Na'man,  Shaikh 
of  Kubeisah.  He,  it  seemed, 
was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
native  place ;  and  though  he 
was  extremely  reluctant  to 
cross  the  Shamiyyeh  without 
an  expert  in  tracks  and  water- 
ing places,  pressure  from  my 


firm  ally.  Bassam,  and  the 
manifest  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  journeying  with  one 
who  would  furnish  not  only 
raiding  parties  but  also  himself 
with  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all 
other  luxuries,  induced  him  to 
take  the  risks  depicted  by  his 
lively  imagination.  Bassam 
was  well  pleased  with  this 
arrangement,  for  Kubeisah  is 
an  oasis  renowned  for  its  palm 
trees,  and  the  Shaikh,  besides 
having  a  good  personal  posi- 
tion owing  to  his  friendship 
with  the  head  of  one  of  the 
powerful  subdivisions  of  the 
'Anazeh,  is  known  to  all  the 
smaller  tribes,  who  traffic  with 
him  for  dates. 

As  we  packed  the  baggage 
into  camel  -  loads  Fattuh  ob- 
served— 

"The  whole  Maidan  is  com- 
ing with  your  Excellency  across 
the  Shamiyyeh." 

"  What !  "  said  I,  not  a  little 
taken  aback.  Fattuh  amended 
his  statement  to  suit  the  literal 
European  mind. 

"  Six  merchants  who  have 
bv«iness  on  the  river  travel 
with  us.  For  them  a  foreigner 
is  better  than  a  guard  of 
zaptiehs." 

They  were,  as  I  subsequently 
learnt,  sheep  merchants,  who 
drive  a  primitive  trade  with 
the  tribes  on  the  Euphrates, 
after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Since  time  has  no 
negotiable  value  and  a  fat 
lamb  commands  a  price,  these 
hardy  capitalists  reckon  nothing 
of  the  quarter  of  a  year  which 
they  spend  in  shepherding  their 
slow-footed  investments  across 
the  high  desert  at  the  season  of 
the  springing  grass.  And  the 
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custom  of  the  land  gives  them 
passage. 

It  is  at  Dumair,  a  village 
seven  caravan  hours  east  of 
Damascus,  that  the  camel-post 
enters  the  desert.  Thither 
Fattuh  and  I  betook  ourselves 
unostentatiously  in  a  cab,  hav- 
ing despatched  the  loaded 
animals  on  the  preceding  day. 
We  drove  through  the  olive- 
groves  and  fruit  -  gardens  of 
the  town,  then  through  vine- 
yards, then  through  wide 
stretches  of  cornfields  strewn 
with  villages,  until  at  last 
cultivation  dwindled,  the  bare 
fingers  of  the  desert  thrust 
themselves  between  the  sown 
fields,  and  the  villages  gave 
place  to  black  tents  of  the 
Agaidat.  For  half  our  way 
we  followed  the  Palmyra  road, 
but  where  it  turns  north  over 
the  barren  eastern  hills,  the 
Jebel  al-Sharqi,  we  left  it  for  a 
muddy  track  which  runs  due 
east  to  Dumair,  and  having 
half  our  day's  journey  be- 
hind us,  we  paused  here  to 
water  the  horses  at  a  brim- 
ming irrigation  stream.  Fattuh 
whipped  out  his  account  book 
and  presented  it  to  me  for 
examination,  his  face  taking 
on  the  expression  of  mournful 
gravity  proper  to  the  recital 
of  expenditure.  The  coachman 
drew  his  ragged  coat  together, 
in  vain  hope  of  baffling  the 
strong  cold  wind,  and  looked  on 
sympathetically. 

"Damascus,"  said  Fattuh, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head,  "  is  very  dear. 
Effendim,  a  ratl  of  meat  costs 
38  piastres,  and  in  Aleppo  3 
piastres.  A  whole  sheep  must 
cost  £15  here." 

VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXVII. 


"Oh,  sir,"  expostulated  the 
coachman,  "on  account  of  the 
cold.  It  is  not  ever  thus." 

"All  is  dear,"  said  Fattuh 
firmly.  "Look  you,  I  have 
been  twenty -three  days  in 
Damascus,  and  not  once  have 
I  sat  in  a  coffee-shop." 

The  coachman  was  impressed 
by  the  solemnity  of  this  state- 
ment. 

"God  is  merciful!"  said  he. 
"  Is  it  not  your  custom  to  enter 
the  coffee-shop,  or  have  you  no 
silver?" 

Fattuh  weighed  the  question. 
"Perhaps,"  he  replied  judici- 
ally, "I  had  but  little  silver." 

Outside  Dumair  we  met  the 
Father  of  Camels  riding  on  a 
pony.  He  had  come  to  guide 
us  through  the  morasses  in 
which  an  unmetalled  road  is 
apt  to  founder  after  snow  and 
rain.  With  his  help  we  ran 
the  carriage  aground  on  a 
rocky  island  composed  of  rub- 
bish and  brickbats  which  rose 
out  of  the  middle  of  a  sea  of 
mud,  and  there  I  abandoned 
the  coachman  to  his  fate,  and 
mounting  'Abdullah's  pony, 
forded  the  streets  in  the  wake 
of  a  citizen  of  Dumair  who  had 
prepared  a  lodging  for  us. 

Village  architecture  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Syrian  desert 
is  not  enlivened  by  any  play 
of  fancy  on  the  part  of  the 
builder.  It  is  grimly  utilitarian. 
The  mud-built  or  mud-plastered 
walls  stretch  their  ungracious 
length  along  narrow  crooked 
streets,  blank,  save  where  a 
rickety  door  opens  into  a  court- 
yard scarcely  less  deep  in  mud 
or  dust,  as  the  season  may 
determine,  than  the  street  it- 
self. The  ungainly  dwellings, 
2Q 
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Hat-roofed  arid  a  single  storey 
high,  stand  round  the  courts, 
two  rooms  or  more  according 
to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the 
family ;  but  whether  the 
owner  be  rich  or  poor,  the 
rooms  are  alike  stuffy,  dark, 
and  cold  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  stuffy,  dark,  and  cool. 
Above  the  huddle  of  ephemeral 
structures  there  rises  in  the 
very  heart  of  Dumair  the  stone 
frontal  of  a  Roman  temple. 
The  mud  hovels  crowd  about 
its  walls  ;  the  pilastered  cella  is 
heaped  with  filth  and  refuse ; 
but  the  noble  solidity  of  its 
masonry  and  the  austere  lines 
of  its  massive  pediments  invest 
it  in  those  mean  surroundings 
with  the  vigour  of  a  great 
architectural  tradition.  Du- 
mair, which  is  probably  the 
ad  Medera  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  was  always  an  impor- 
tant outpost  of  the  fruitful 
Damascene  plain.  A  Nabataeau 
inscription  found  in  the  village 
shows  that,  until  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era  drew  towards  a 
close,  the  merchant  princes  of 
Petra  bore  sway  here ;  the 
Roman  occupation  is  attested 
not  only  by  the  temple,  but  by 
a  fortified  camp  which  lies 
some  two  miles  to  the  east;  a 
much  ruined  fortress  of  the 
Ghassanid  Phylarch,  al-Mundir 
ibn  al  Harith,  proves  that  some 


fifty  years  before  the  Moham- 
madan  invasion  the  Arab  allies 
of  the  emperor  of  the  West  held 
the  desert  frontier.1 

I  rode  out  to  the  camp  in  the 
afternoon.  It  lies  beyond  the 
mud-walled  cornfields  and  vine- 
yards of  the  Dumair  oasis,  on  a 
rocky  platform  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  We  passed  by  the 
ruined  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
surrounded  by  broken  stone 
sarcophagi,  and  entered  the 
square  enclosure  of  the  camp 
by  the  Porta  Praetoria.  Of  the 
four  gateways  the  southern, 
the  Porta  Principalis  Sinistra, 
is  the  best  preserved ;  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Principia  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  building 
which  was  probably  the  Arma- 
mentarium, and  W.  of  the  Via 
Priucipalis  traces  of  the  bar- 
racks, which,  according  to 
Briinnow's  reckoning,  must 
have  held  720  men,  an  estimate 
in  accord  with  the  infantry 
strength  of  the  Cohors  Equi- 
tata  Miliaria  indicated  by  an 
inscription  of  Lucius  Verus  as 
the  garrison  of  the  camp.  The 
growth  of  the  village  of  Dumair 
has  been  fatal  to  this  outpost 
of  Western  civilisation.  The 
fine  cut  stones  have  found  new 
uses  in  the  walls  of  house  and 
garden,  and  the  Turkish  gen- 
darmerie barracks  close  at  hand 
have  been  built  out  of  the 


1  The  plan  of  the  temple  was  published  by  Butler,  '  Ancient  Architecture  in 
Syria,'  p.  401.  Both  temple  aud  camp  have  been  studied  by  Briinnow  and 
Domaszewski,  '  Provincia  Arabia,' vol.  iii.  p.  181.  On  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
temple  there  is  an  inscription  of  Philippus  Arabs,  whose  birthplace  was  not  two 
days'  journey  to  the  S.W.  of  Dumair,  dated  in  the  year  245.  Briinnow  and 
Domaszewski  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  his  work  was  merely  the  adapting 
of  an  older  building,  probably  a  porticus,  to  hieratic  purposes,  and  they  read  the 
date  of  another  less  well  preserved  inscription  upon  the  lintel  of  the  W.  doorway 
A.D.  148-9.  Of  the  three  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  the  camp,  the 
earliest  is  that  of  Lucius  Verus,  dated  A.D.  162.  In  plan  it  is  very  closely  allied 
to  Lejjun,  a  fortress  of  the  Roman  limes  in  Moab. 
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spoils  of  the  earlier  defences. 
It  was  long  since  I  had  stood 
in  one  of  these  splendid  memo- 
rials of  the  Syrian  limes,  and  as 
I  rode  away  from  it  I  felt  that 
I  was  bidding  farewell  not  only 
to  the  Roman  empire,  but  to 
European  predominance,  which 
ceased  here  upon  the  edge  of 
the  unconquerable  waste. 

My  host  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance. He  assigned  to  me  a 
large  windowless  room,  spread 
at  the  upper  end  with  felts, 
wherein  Fattuh  disposed  my 
camp  furniture.  At  my  door- 
way stood  a  beautiful  dulul, 
and  I  presently  discovered  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Messenger 
of  whose  advent  we  had  de- 
spaired. The  worst  of  the 
weather  had  caught  him  while 
he  was  still  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  desert,  and  he  had 
sheltered  in  the  tents  of  the 
Dulaim  until  the  melting  of 
the  snow.  His  name  was  'AH, 
he  was  an  'Agaili  on  the 
father's  side  and  his  mother 
had  been  a  woman  of  the 
'Anazeh.  Shaikh  Muhammad 
al-Na'man  rejoiced  long  and 
vociferously  at  this  fortunate 
encounter,  which  relieved  him 
of  responsibility,  and  over  the 
coffee-hearth  we  came  to  terms 
with  'Ali.  He  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  prospect  of  a 
profitable  journey  in  our  com- 
pany, the  outgoing  mail  hav- 
ing been  despatched  with  the 
second  Messenger  who  had  over- 
taken him  while  he  lingered 
in  the  Dulaimi  tents.  The 
Government  employs  a  staff 
of  six  Arabs  in  this  service. 
They  are  paid  twelve  mejidehs 
a  month  (about  two  guineas), 
with  food,  tobacco,  and  a  riding 


camel  provided;  but  in  the 
spring  scarcely  a  post  sets  out 
from  Dumair  without  one  or 
two  of  the  Damascene  sheep- 
merchants  in  its  train,  and  the 
takings  of  the  postmen  are 
swelled  by  their  gratuities. 
The  native  will  give  a  couple 
of  mejidehs  in  bakhshish  ;  Bas- 
sam  had  told  me  that  £T3 
would  be  a  sufficient  reward 
from  me,  and  'Ali  asked  for  no 
more,  though  I  did  in  fact  raise 
the  sum  to  £T4.  The  coffee 
circle  was  fully  attended  that 
evening,  and  I,  too,  received  a 
constant  succession  of  visitors  ; 
my  host's  two  wives — one  was 
a  pretty  bride  of  a  week's 
standing,  still  wearing  her 
wedding  finery  —  being  parti- 
cularly assiduous.  One  or 
other  came  into  my  room  every 
few  minutes  with  a  salutation 
upon  her  lips.  "Hajji,  how  is 
your  health?"  "Praise  be  to 
God!"  I  responded  "Thank 
God  !  "  she  returned.  "  God 
keep  you,  Pilgrim,  and  restore 
you  to  your  own  country." 

The  Shaikh  would  willingly 
have  delayed  in  Dumair  an- 
other day,  for  the  morrow  was 
Friday,  an  inauspicious  day 
for  the  beginning  of  a  journey. 
"  Stay,"  said  our  host,  "  and 
you  shall  say  the  prayers  here 
in  the  mosque  ere  you  set 
forth."  "God  knows  it  were 
best ! "  sighed  the  Shaikh  ; 
but  I  refused  to  be  moved  from 
my  purpose,  and  next  morn- 
ing, after  the  infinite  delays 
inherent  in  Oriental  prepara- 
tions, we  started,  a  company 
of  fourteen  souls.  In  half  an 
hour  we  reached  the  gendar- 
merie station,  and  there,  by  the 
spring,  encountered  a  solitary 
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camel-rider  watering  his  beast ; 
he  was  the  incoming  Messenger, 
newly  arrived  from  Baghdad. 
We  stopped  to  ask  the  latest 
news  of  tribes  and  water-pools, 
and  while  we  talked  some 
soldiers  ran  down  from  the 
guard-house  to  take  stock  of 
our  party.  But  though  they 
looked  at  me  suspiciously,  they 
asked  no  questions,  and  hav- 
ing exchanged  salutations,  we 
turned  our  back  upon  the  last 
inhabited  house  this  side  of 
Kubeisah,  and  swung  out  into 
the  wilderness.  On  our  left 
hand  the  barren  hills  that 
skirt  the  Palmyra  road  trended 
away  to  the  north-east ;  on  the 
right  the  sombre  landscape 
was  diversified  only  by  a  few 
conical  hillocks,  spurs  of  the 
volcanic  Tulul  al-Safa ;  before 
us  stretched  the  huge  steppe, 
naked  and  empty,  grey  under 
swiftly  charioted  rain-cloud, 
and  withal  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing prospect  that  the  eye  can 
behold.  For  a  brief  moment 
of  the  spring  it  is  covered  with 
grass  and  flowers ;  pale  bul- 
bocodium  clusters  under  the 
rocks,  the  scarlet  tulip  lifts  its 
cup  above  a  crinkled  whorl  of 
leaves,  the  iris  spreads  its  blue 
wings  on  the  lip  of  arid  water- 
courses. But  the  year  had 
been  so  cold  that  neither 
grass  nor  flowers  had  sprouted, 
though  sometimes  the  sparse 
and  ungrown  herbage  would 
oast  a  faint  glimmer  of  green 
over  the  plain  ahead.  The 
west  wind  drove  us  on.  To- 
wards noon  we  reached  an  out- 
crop of  rock  that  lay  in  smooth 
and  shelving  surfaces  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high.  Under 
the  rook  the  earth  had  been 


hollowed  out,  and  in  the  cavi- 
ties thus  formed  the  rain- 
water had  collected,  as  it  would 
collect  under  the  eaves  of  a 
gable-roof:  Hawaya  al-Rashid, 
the  ditches  of  Rashid,  is  the 
name  of  these  pools.  Most  of 
the  spring-time  pools  in  this 
part  of  the  desert  are  of  a 
similar  character,  but  the  water 
dries  up,  or  is  exhausted  by  the 
Beduin  as  soon  as  the  rains 
cease.  We  stopped  to  fill  our 
water-skins ;  I  carried  eight 
for  my  party  of  eight  persons 
and  a  mare,  but  it  was  seldom 
that  we  used  them  all.  As  I 
sat  eating  the  bread  and  cold 
meat  with  which  Fattuh  had 
served  me — not  without  re- 
membrance of  the  many  piastres 
it  had  cost  us  in  Damascus — 
the  wind  drove  a  scud  of  hail 
upon  us,  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon another  squall  of  hail 
and  sleet  swept  over  the  desert, 
and  rioting  eastward,  left  the 
Palmyrene  hills  all  white.  We 
crossed  a  small  rise  with  an 
'alama  upon  its  summit,  a  land- 
mark, to  which  I  rode,  but 
found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
pile  of  stones  with  some  rude 
sheep-folds  beside  it.  Every 
place  in  the  desert  has  a  name, 
and  'Ali  called  this  ridge  Abu- 
Humaid.  From  the  'alama  the 
landscape  had  the  appearance 
of  a  wide  and  exceedingly  shal- 
low valley,  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  mountains  and  to  the 
south  by  a  long  low  bank.  We 
followed  its  southern  edge,  and 
presently  reached  a  spot  where 
there  was  sparse  scrub ;  we 
speak  of  it  in  Arabic  as  "  trees," 
though  it  is  seldom  more  than 
a  foot  high.  It  is  much  prized 
as  firewood,  and  its  absence 
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during  the  first  hours  of  our 
way  was  doubtless  due'  to  the 
activities  of  the  Dumairi  wood- 
gatherers.  It  burns  with  a 
bright,  quick  flame  and  leaves 
a  smouldering  ash  on  the 
hearth,  wherein  the  coffee-pots 
stew  slowly.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  varieties  (for  there  are 
many  kinds  of  trees),  shih  and 
ghutha  and  rimth  and  several 
more,  are  eaten  by  camels  (but 
ghiitba  not  willingly — it  is  a 
tamarisk),  and  some,  shih  in 
particular,  which  is  aromatic 
wormwood,  by  Arab  horses  and 
by  sheep.  Few  of  the  names 
are  to  be  found  in  the  diction- 
ary ;  it  is  a  thorny  herbage 
connected  in  my  mind  only 
with  the  desert,  and  rendered 
fair  beyond  its  aesthetic  merits 
by  that  association.  But  I  do 
not  love  the  stinking  hurmel, 
which  is  rue,  and  it  is  useless 
to  man  or  beast.  When,  there- 
fore, we  sighted  the  trees,  the 
Shaikh  declared  with  many 
asseverations  that  here  was 
khatab  (firewood),  and  here  we 
must  camp.  I  entered  a  feeble 
protest  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
only  four  o'clock,  but  'Ali  vowed 
that  there  were  no  more  trees, 
wallah,  for  many  hours  to  come 
(a  wholly  fallacious  statement), 
and  I  gave  way  the  more  wil- 
lingly because  another  storm 
was  hurrying  up  from  the  west. 
Under  the  lee  of  the  bank  we 
dismounted  and,  while  the  bag- 
gage-camels were  coming  up, 
gathered  and  lighted  a  bonfire 
of  shih.  The  flame  streamed 
away  on  the  mad  wind  and 
gave  us  small  satisfaction,  but 
no  matter  how  bleak  the  place, 
our  little  encampment  never 
failed  to  lend  it  an  air  of 


homely  comfort.  Fattuh  and  I 
had  two  English  tents,  the 
flies  of  which  had  been  sent  on 
with  the  caravan,  since  we  had 
cut  down  our  loads  as  narrowly 
as  possible,  and  my  companions 
were  lodged  in  three  Arab 
tents  of  two  poles  apiece,  the 
easiest  of  shelters  to  erect  and 
the  most  solid  of  nomad  tene- 
ments. The  low  booth,  open 
on  the  leeward  side,  clinging 
to  the  ground  with  immensely 
long  ropes,  outwits  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  and  if  the  wind 
shifts  to  another  quarter,  with 
a  hasty  readjustment  of  the 
goat's-hair  walls  the  tent  has 
veered  round  also.  After  night 
had  fallen  I  sat  at  the  Shaikh's 
hearth  and  drank  of  'Ali's 
bitter  coffee.  Muhammad, 
wrapped  in  sheepskin  and 
woollen  cloak,  crouched  over 
the  glowing  trees  and  drew  at 
his  narghileh.  The  windward 
side  of  the  tent  was  well 
banked  up  with  camel  packs  ; 
to  leeward  lay  the  kneeling 
animals,  their  uncouth  shapes 
touched  by  the  flicker  of  the 
fire.  As  the  gusts  of  the 
storm  swept  over  us,  the 
Shaikh  would  mutter  an  in- 
vocation or  call  to  mind  the 
luxuries  of  his  house  in  Damas- 
cus. "  Mistress  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"by  the  head  of  your  father, 
how  could  you  leave  the  Garden 
of  the  World  and  come  out  into 
this  wilderness  ?  " 

From  time  to  time  in  the 
night  I  heard  Fattuh  hammer- 
ing in  the  tent-pegs,  and  won- 
dered how  any  tent  could  stand 
in  that  gale.  About  an  hour 
before  dawn  his  voice  cried 
through  my  dreams :  "  My 
lady,  my  lady,  are  you  cold  ?  " 
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I  woke  hastily,  and  stretching 
out    nay    hand    encountered    a 
film  of  snow  on  the  waterproof 
sheet  that   was  strapped  over 
my  bed.     The  light  of  a  match 
revealed  a  wintry  scene  within 
my  tent.     A  foot  of  snow  had 
drifted    in    under    the    canvas 
walls;  roof  and  furniture  were 
coated   with  a   sparkling  dust 
of  ice  crystals.     "  The  snow  !  " 
shouted     Fattuh     above     the 
raging  wind,  "  the  snow  is  like 
the    sea ! "      I    fished    my    hat 
and  boots  out  of  the  drift,  and 
stowed    them    away    with    the 
rest  of  my  clothing  under  the 
waterproof     sheet,    and     since 
there    was    no    advantage    in 
further  activity,  went  to  sleep 
again.      Dawn  came   glimmer- 
ing over  a   white  waste  over- 
hung   by    a    leaden    sky.      We 
scraped    the    snow    from    our 
tents    and   settled    down    to  a 
cheerless  day.     There   was   no 
question     of     marching  ;     the 
snow  -  logged       tents       could 
scarcely     have     been     packed 
into  loads,   and  from   time   to 
time  a  wet  sleet  storm  blotted 
out  the  prospect.     But,  except 
in  the  hollows  where  the  wind 
had  piled  it,  the  snow  was  not 
deep,   and    during   the    day    it 
melted  as  it  fell.     In  the  after- 
noon, while  I  was  cutting  fire- 
wood with  the  camel  -  drivers, 
an    exercise    to    warm    chilled 
limbs,  seven  horsemen  carrying 
long  spears  rode  into  our  en- 
campment  through  the  sting- 
ing hail :    Arabs,   they  proved 
to  be,  of  the  Hasenneh,  a  sub- 
tribe  of  the  'Anazeh,  who  had 
been   caught  by  the  storm   as 
they  rode  from  camp  to  camp. 
We  led  them  to  the  Shaikh's 
hearth,  gave  them  coffee,  dates 


and  tobacco,  and  a  sympathetic 
ear.  They  were  bearers  of  bad 
news  to  their  kinsmen  in  the 
Jebel  al  -  Sharqi.  Seventy  of 
the  Hasenneh  camels  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Jebeliyyeh, 
a  tribe  of  the  Safa  and  the 
Hauran  slopes  —  "that  such 
things  should  be,  with  the 
soldiery  of  the  Government  in 
possession  of  the  Hauran  ! " 
groaned  the  Hasenneh  shaikh, 
who  would  have  been  as  quick 
to  resent  official  interference  if 
the  fortunes  of  the  raid  had 
turned  in  his  favour. 

We  murmured  our  condol- 
ences:  "Eh,  by  the  truth! 
Life  of  Allah!" 

"They  are  all  thieves," 
ejaculated  Muhammad,  look- 
ing after  our  guests  as  they 
trailed  away  through  the  sleet 
with  their  long  spears  balanced 
over  their  shoulders.  "Mis- 
tress, how  goes  your  clock  ? 
Does  it  mount  or  fall  ? " 

I  pulled  out  my  aneroid  and 
tendered  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  it  had  risen  since 
noon,  upon  which  the  Shaikh 
emitted  a  mollified  grunt.  He 
had  been  inclined  in  the  morn- 
ing to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  such  new-fangled  con- 
trivances, which  refused,  when 
you  consulted  them,  to  return 
the  polite  reply  demanded  by 
Oriental  usage.  "  She  cannot 
make  it  go  up  or  down,"  urged 
the  sheep -merchant,  Muhiyy 
al-Din,  when  the  Shaikh  re- 
buked me  because  I  had  not 
answered  "  as  we  would  an- 
swer :  it  will  be  well,  please 
God." 

The  morning  broke  clear  and 
sharply  cold.  The  snow  had 
melted,  but  a  frost  had  set  in 
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before  dawn  and  turned  the 
wet  desert  into  a  sheet  of  ice. 
We  were  a  world  of  time  in 
packing  the  frozen  tents,  with 
frozen  fingers,  and  when  we 
had  loaded,  our  difficulties  were 
not  at  an  end,  for  the  baggage- 
camels  slipped  and  fell  on  the 
iced  surface,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  their  own  bones 
("  Their  legs  are  like  soap  !  " 
wailed  'Abdullah)  and  of  our 
possessions.  To  the  end  of  our 
journey  every  battered  cup  or 
plate  in  our  outfit  was  attri- 
buted by  Fattuh  to  the  incom- 
petence of  our  first  baggage 
animals.  "Effendim,  see  here. 
This  was  what  the  camels 
did,  may  God  destroy  their 
dwelling ! " 

After  an  hour's  march  the 
frost  gave  way  under  the  sun 
to  sticky  mud — no  better  an 
alternative  —  and  in  another 
couple  of  hours  we  passed  be- 
yond the  zone  of  the  snow-fall, 
which,  but  for  the  delays  in 
leaving  Dumair,  we  might  have 
escaped.  "  Nasib,  wallah  !  " 
said  'Ali.  "  A  misfortune." 

To  the  south  of  us  lay  a 
shallow  lake,  dry  in  summer, 
near  to  which,  according  to 
Kiepert,  stood  a  ruin,  Qasr  al- 
Saigal  by  name.  I  got  on  to 
my  mare  and  galloped  down  to 
see  what  it  might  be.  We 
broke  through  the  ice  and  slush 
of  the  marsh  until  we  reached 
a  small  eminence  upon  which 
stood  the  foundations  of  an  ob- 
long building,  8  by  14  metres 
in  size,  constructed  of  squared 
tufa  blocks,  with  outer  walls 
1|  metres  thick.  It  was  divided 
into  small  rooms,  but  distin- 
guished by  no  architectural 
feature  save  a  bevelled  mould- 


ing over  a  half-buried  window, 
a  moulding  common  in  the 
Roman  remains  at  Dumair. 
Most  desolate  as  it  was,  a 
black  stone  heap  by  a  frozen 
sea,  bounded  by  sere  and  barren 
hills.  Meantime  my  caravan 
was  strung  far  away  across 
the  desert,  and  I  hastened  to 
join  it,  for  the  frequent  mists, 
shreds  of  yesterday's  storm, 
which  the  cold  wind  drove  over 
the  plain,  made  it  unwise  to 
let  the  distance  grow  between 
us.  We  saw  a  few  tents  of  the 
Agaidat,  a  base  -  born  tribe 
with  whom  the  Bedu  will  not 
intermarry,  though  they  are 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds  ;  but 
at  sunset  we  pitched  a  solitary 
camp  in  a  shallow  valley  well 
clothed  with  shih,  'Eitha  was 
its  name,  and  the  banks  above 
our  tents  were  called  the  Tulul 
es  Sa'i,  Hills  of  the  Messenger. 
The  wind  had  dropped  ;  the  sun 
set  in  a  clear  red  glow,  and  as 
we  pitched  our  tents  a  full 
moon  swam  up  over  the  banks. 
The  still  night  was  disturbed 
only  by  the  fears  of  my  com- 
panions, who  saw  the  mare, 
hobbled  at  Fattiih's  tent-door, 
prick  her  ears  and  thought  she 
had  heard  some  stealthy  ap- 
proach. 'AH  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  bank  and  shouted, 
"  Come  not  near !  we  are  sol- 
diers, English  soldiers  with 
consuls  ! "  None  save  the 
empty  desert  listened  to  the 
warning,  and  the  desert  had 
seen  the  Greek  pass  and  the 
Roman,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
our  vain  deceit.  I  laughed  next 
morning  at  their  terrors,  and 
the  Shaikh  answered  testily, 
"  Mistress,  the  mare  is  a  liar  ; 
she  sees  a  stone  in  the  night 
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and  takes  it  for  a  man.  But 
the  dulul  speaks  truth,  even  in 
the  darkness." 

Whether  my  riding -camel 
added  this  high  sense  of  ver- 
aoity  to  her  other  virtues  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  judging,  but 
I  could,  if  I  chose,  be  as  lengthy 
as  a  pre-Mohammadan  poet  in 
detailing  the  good  qualities  of 
which  I  was  conscious.  En- 
during she  was,  and  gentle, 
fleet  and  sure-footed,  yet  it 
was  disconcerting  to  find  that 
I  could  not,  when  it  came  to  an 
issue  between  us,  induce  her  to 
do  anything  but  that  which 
the  other  camels  were  doing. 
When  they  stopped  she  stopped ; 
when  they  went  on  she  went 
on  too,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, unless  I  was  prepared  to 
face  unceasing  protests  and 
struggles.  I  thought  at  first 
that  my  own  skill  was  at  fault, 
that  I  had  not  caught  the  right 
intonation  for  the  "ikh-ikh" 
that  should  have  brought  her 
to  her  knees,  and  the  "  wahhu- 
wahhu "  that  should  have  in- 
duced her  to  pause  and  graze, 
nor  learnt  how  to  deliver  the 
light  blow  upon  her  neck  with 
the  switch  that  directs  her 
course,  or  upon  her  shoulder 
with  the  heel  that  quickens  her 
pace.  But  after  studying  the 
methods  of  native  riders,  bred 
in  the  camel  saddle,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  their 
authority  was  as  strictly 
limited  as  mine.  It  is  difficult 
to  coerce  a  large  animal  with 
a  halter  and  a  switch.  For- 
tunately her  desires  coincide 
for  the  most  part  with  yours. 
She  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  swing  on  hour  after  hour 
with  her  mates,  while  you  take 


your  ease  in  the  padded  shedad 
and  scan  the  landscape  from 
that  exalted  seat.  And  the 
hours  of  journeying  pass  as 
softly  as  she  passes  over  the 
waste  with  her  light,  cushioned 
step.  One  beside  you  sings, 
and  the  monotonous  chant 
breaks  the  vast  silences  and 
dies  away  into  silence;  another 
tells  a  tale  of  death  that  lurks 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  weary 
flight  before  that  pursuer.  Yet 
I  remember  neither  monotony 
nor  weariness,  but  only  the 
even  lurch  of  the  camel's 
stride,  rocking  the  senses,  and 
her  small  ears  in  front  of  me 
swaying  with  the  same  motion. 
The  shadow  that  had  lain  be- 
hind crept  under  our  feet  and 
stretched  out  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  day's  march  was  over. 
But  Fattuh,  to  whom  mules 
and  horses  are  as  the  breath 
of  life,  regarded  the  great 
beasts  with  a  jealous  dislike. 
He  never  learnt  the  camel 
speech  ;  he  pulled  at  the  halter 
until  the  dulul's  bewildered 
head  was  twisted  backwards 
upon  her  long  neck,  and  he 
broke  the  cane,  unfit  for  such 
usage,  over  her  flanks.  Him, 
indeed,  she  obeyed,  yielding  to 
overwhelming  force,  and  won- 
dering, no  doubt,  what  evil 
jinn  had  climbed  upon  her 
back. 

We  were  off  before  dawn  in 
a  hard,  keen  frost.  Theoreti- 
cally we  always  started  two 
hours  before  the  sun  rose,  so 
that,  when  we  got  into  camp, 
there  might  still  be  some  day- 
light during  which  the  camels 
could  pasture  on  the  dry  scrub  ; 
but  with  a  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  26°  our  practice  often 
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fell  short  of  this  ideal,  and 
the  Shaikh,  who  had  been  elo- 
quent while  we  were  still  in 
Damascus  on  the  merits  of 
early  rising,  changed  his  note 
in  the  frosty  air.  Yet  among 
the  most  vivid  memories  of  the 
journey  is  the  singular  beauty 
of  these  moonlit  departures ; 
the  frail  Arab  tents  falling  one 
by  one,  leaving  the  camp-fires 
blazing  to  the  night ;  the  dark 
masses  of  the  kneeling  camels  ; 
the  muffled  figures  binding  up 
the  loads,  shaking  the  ice  from 
the  water-skins,  or  crouched 
over  the  hearth  for  a  moment's 
warmth  before  mounting. 
"  Yallah,  my  children  !  are  we 
ready  ?  "  cried  the  old  Shaikh, 
and  knocks  the  ashes  out  of 
his  narghileh.  So  we  pace 
out  over  the  dim  wilderness, 
Muhammad  leading  on  his 
white  dulul.  The  eastern  sky 
reddens  and  fades  and  brightens 
again,  the  moon  pales,  and  in 
sudden  splendour  the  sun  leaps 
up  over  the  rim  of  the  world. 
To  see  with  the  eyes  is  good ; 
but  while  I  wondered  and  re- 
joiced, the  traditions  of  a  prim- 
eval nomadic  existence,  which 
lie  deep  in  the  blood,  woke  and 
closed  round  me,  and  unfamiliar 
things  fell  into  the  order  of 
wonted  custom. 

We  passed  quickly  from  the 
Ard  al-'Eitha,  the  Land  of 
'Bitha,  into  the  'Ard  al-Hayyil. 
All  the  Syrian  desert  is  divided 
into  small  districts,  each  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  could  observe, 
has  its  own  drainage -system, 
for  the  one  is  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  low  water-part- 
ing. The  'Ard  al-Saigal,  over 
which  we  had  travelled  on  the 
preceding  day,  is  exceedingly 


flat,  and  drains  into  the  land- 
locked marsh  of  the  Bahr  al- 
Saigal.  The  'Eitha  is  more 
hilly,  if  banks  like  the  Tulul 
al-Sa'i  can  be  called  hills,  and 
it  drains  to  the  south.  We 
crossed  two  valleys  which  rise 
in  the  Jebel  al-Sharqi ;  the 
first  and  smallest,  Wadi  Kuhla 
wa  Ada,  is  called  after  the  hills 
from  which  it  takes  its  source 
(Jebel  Kuhla  is  marked  by 
Kiepert) ;  the  second  is  wider, 
Wadi  al  -  Sabi'a  Biyar,  the 
Valley  of  the  Seven  Wells. 
These  desert  valleys,  which 
were  without  exception  dry 
when  I  saw  them,  are  always 
shallow,  though  they  are  some- 
times a  mile  or  more  in  width. 
The  actual  water  -  course,  the 
ghadir,  winds  through  their 
midst,  and  is  filled  only  by  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  rain.  Once, 
in  Moab,  I  saw  them  flow. 
Over  the  'Eitha  the  camel- 
track  turned  in  and  out,  follow- 
ing the  low  ground  for  safety's 
sake  ;  we  did  not  keep  to  it,  but 
cut  straight  across  hill  and 
valley.  'Ali,  scanning  the  hard 
ground  as  we  rode,  presently 
discerned  fresh  hoof-marks  of  a 
mare — the  very  mare,  wallah, 
whose  evil-intentioned  rider  had 
disturbed  our  rest  upon  the 
previous  night.  The  Shaikh 
triumphed  :  "  Mistress,  see  you  ! 
He  would  have  fallen  upon  us 
if  we  had  not  scared  him  with 
our  cries."  Herewith  the  soli- 
tary Rip  Van  Winkle  of  a 
robber  vanished  from  our  ken, 
with  nothing  but  a  stirring  of 
the  night  breezes  and  a  twig  of 
broken  thorn  to  bear  witness 
to  his  existence.  'Ali's  powers 
of  observation  were  (so  it  seemed 
to  me)  more  credibly  attested 
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when  he  pointed  to  his  own 
latest  track,  the  footsteps  of  his 
cainel  stamped  deep  into  the 
earth  or  sliding  out  into  what 
had  been,  when  he  passed,  a 
slush  of  mud  and  snow ;  but, 
indeed,  though  I  was  very 
sceptical  in  the  matter  of  the 
robber,  I  am  slow  to  disbelieve 
the  deciphering  of  Arab  eyes, 
which  from  signs  almost 
invisible  read  the  tale  of 
the  desert.  This  was,  if  my 
recollection  serves,  the  last 
day  on  which  we  saw  the 
Jebel  al-Sharqi,  and  the  white 
summits  of  the  Jebel  al-Wus- 
tfmi  towering  up  behind  them 
to  the  N.W.  All  the  water  in 
the  western  desert  dries  up  in 
summer,  and  the  Seven  Wells, 
which  lay  about  an  hour  north 
of  our  path,  were,  said  'Ali, 
already  exhausted.  Towards 
noon  we  crossed  the  Wadi  al- 
Hayyil,  and  saw  to  the  S.W. 
an  'alama  which  marks  the 
Huwaya  al-Hayyil.  These,  too, 
were  said  to  be  dry.  We 
hoped  to  find  water,  of  which 
we  stood  in  need,  on  the  edge 
of  the  'Ard  al  -  Murrah,  the 
Bitter  Land,  at  the  Hawaya 
al-Murrah  ;  but  when  we  came 
to  the  pools,  lying  near  the 
track,  we  saw  only  trampled 
mud  :  some  Arabs  of  the  Fu- 
wa'rih — a  tribe  that  has  its 
summer  quarters  near  Horns, 
had  camped  hard  by ;  they 
had  drunk  most  of  the  water 
and  allowed  their  animals  to 
foul  what  remained.  The  Arabs 
are  amazingly  careless  of  the 
scanty  supply  of  rain  -  water. 
They  neither  clear  out  the 
pools  nor  prevent  their  flocks 
from  defiling  them ;  but  when 
the  water  becomes  too  muddy 


to  use,  it  is  from  God,  and 
they  must  leave  their  pastur- 
ages and  go  elsewhere.  We 
hunted  round  for  an  hour 
and  found  at  length  a  muddy 
hole  from  which  the  Arab 
women  had  just  drawn  water, 
and  there  we  filled  a  skin  or 
two  as  best  we  might,  for 
the  women  refused  to  sell  us 
so  much  as  a  cupful.  "  We 
have  young  children,"  they 
said,  "  that  cry  for  water. 
What  can  you  give  us  worth 
the  taking?"  With  this  de- 
lay we  got  no  farther  than 
the  extreme  limit  of  the 
Murrah,  and  camped  in  what 
Muhammad  chose  to  call  a 
hollow  —  no  desert  camp  is 
pitched  on  high  ground  lest 
an  enemy  should  see  the  fires 
— not  far  from  some  tents  of 
the  Beni  Khalid,  another  tribe 
which  has  its  headquarters 
near  Horns.  When  the  day's 
journey  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  old  Shaikh  was  ever 
anxious  to  halt.  He  would 
ride  along  the  low  winding 
valley,  and  pulling  up  before 
a  curve  in  the  bank  he  would 
exclaim  :  "  Face  of  Allah  !  this 
room  is  fair."  "  On,  on,  oh 
Shaikh,"  'Ali  would  reply, 
"the  next  room  is  fairer; 
there  are  more  trees."  And 
with  this  we  would  push  for- 
ward in  search  of  a  better 
afforested  chamber. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  I 
learn  with  difficulty  is  that  a 
traveller  with  Beduin  guides 
should  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  their  discretion.  'Ali, 
as  I  came  to  know,  showed 
no  foresight  in  the  choice  of 
routes  or  in  the  division  of 
the  stages  between  pool  and 
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pool ;  and  even  the  ordering 
of  the  camp  was  open  to  a 
good  deal  of  reform.  On  the 
latter  head  I  took  my  first 
experience  that  evening.  At 
dusk  Shaikh  Muhammad  came 
hurrying  to  my  tent. 

"Mistress,"  said  he,  "a  mis- 
fortune has  happened." 

"God  forbid!"  said  I. 

"  God  keep  you,"  he  replied. 
"  All  your  baggage  camels  have 
run  away." 

At  this  news  I  rose  up  in 
anger,  and  was  not  mollified 
to  hear  that  the  camels  had 
been  turned  out  to  graze 
without  even  a  boy  to  watch 
over  them.  Now  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  camels 
roaming  from  bush  to  bush 
frequently  stray  so  far  that 
they  are  never  recovered  by 
their  owners.  I  mounted  one 
man  on  my  mare  and  de- 
spatched the  others  on  foot  in 
search  of  the  vagrants. 

An  hour  later  the  Shaikh 
returned. 

"  Praise  be  to  God,"  said  he, 
"  your  camels  have  come  back. 
Let  us  thank  God." 

We  thanked  God  with  a  will, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  camel 
drivers  deserved  none  of  the 
credit.  But  a  dulul  belonging 
to  one  of  the  sheep-merchants 
was  never  found,  and  the  un- 
happy merchant  made  the  rest 
of  the  journey  on  foot. 

"  Can  you  not  hobble  them," 
said  I  to  'Abdullah,  "  or  tether 
them  ?  " 

"  No,  wallah,"  said  he,  "  we 
cannot  do  that." 

"  And  I  can  tell  you,"  I  re- 
turned with  some  heat,  "  that  a 
boy  from  one  of  our  towns,  who 
had  never  seen  the  desert, 


would  be  wiser  than  you  who 
have  lived  in  it  all  your  days." 

"  God  knows,"  replied 'Abdul- 
lah. "  We  do  as  our  fathers 
did,  and  God  is  He  who  knows 
what  is  best." 

But  there  are  decisions  with 
which  it  is  as  well  not  to  trouble 
the  eternal  Providence,  and 
henceforth  my  camels  did  not 
pasture  alone. 

This  incident  unloosed  the 
tongue  of  my  comrades  to  re- 
miniscence. Muhiyy  al-Din  had 
had  a  grim  experience  of  the 
same  sort  when  he  was  travel- 
ling from  Kubeisah  to  Nejd  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  lambs. 
"And  beyond  Shetbatha  we 
stopped  at  the  tents  of  Ibn 
Hudhdhal ;  Effendim,  you  know 
the  Shaikh  of  the  Amarat  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "It  is  he 
who  owns  the  palm  garden  near 
Kerbela." 

"  True,  wallah  !  And  one  of 
his  men  went  with  us  on  a 
dulul,  for  he  had  business  in 
Nejd.  We  were  five  men  on 
hajins." 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  a  dulul 
and  a  hajin.  Out  of  the  im- 
mense camel  vocabulary,  the 
latter  word  is  generally  used  in 
the  Syrian  desert  for  a  riding- 
camel. 

"  Now,  when  we  had  jour- 
neyed five  days  from  the  tents, 
we  saw  upon  the  ground  the 
marks  of  a  large  company  of 
hajin-riders,  and  the  man  of 
the  Amarat  feared  lest  they 
should  be  raiders,  and  we,  too, 
were  seized  with  fear.  Call 
upon  the  Prophet !  "  sighed  the 
Damascene.  "  The  wilderness 
is  full  of  terror.  Therefore  we 
hastened  and  rode  through  the 
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night.  And  at  dawn  we  came 
to  a  well  and  drew  water  and 
lay  down  to  rest,  turning  the 
camels  loose,  for  there  was  good 
grass.  And  being  wearied  we 
slept,  and  when  we  woke  the 
oamels  were  gone,  truth  of 
Allah." 

"God  is  merciful!"  ejacu- 
lated the  Shaikh. 

"Eh,  wallah,"  said  Muhiyy 
al-Din.  "  We  climbed  the  hills 
and  gazed  about  us,  we  searched 
and  called.  There  was  nothing 
save  the  earth  and  God.  There- 
fore we  took  what  food  and 
water  we  could  carry  and  left 
the  loads  in  that  place  and  went 
our  way  on  foot.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  day  we  kneaded  the 
water  and  flour  into  cakes,  and 
ate  and  slept,  putting  our  trust 
in  God.  Thus  we  travelled 
for  three  days,  eating  a  few 
dates,  but  without  water  ;  and 
we  quenched  our  thirst  by  suck- 
ing leaves  of  grass.  Then,  on 
the  fourth  day,  we  came  to  a 
deep  well,  and  we  threw  a  stone 
into  it  and  heard  the  splash  of 
water.  But  when  we  let  down 
the  water-skin  the  rope  was  too 
short,  and  we  stood  upon  the 
brink  burnt  by  thirst.  Then  I 
would  have  torn  my  cloak  into 
strips,  but  the  man  of  the 
Amarat  perceived  some  great 
stones  piled  together,  and  lifting 
one  of  them  we  found  another 
water-hole,  not  so  deep.  EfFen- 
dim,  God  is  my  witness,  if  we 
had  not  drunk  then  we  should 
have  perished." 

"  Praise  be  to  God,"  said  I. 

"  You  speak  a  true  word," 
said  the  sheep-merchant.  "And, 
look  you,  there  were  fresh  sheep- 
droppings  near  that  well,  and 
a  little  farther  we  came  to 


houses  of  hair,  and  the  Arabs 
treated  us  kindly  and  sent  us 
on  our  way.  God  give  them  the 
reward." 

"  And  what  happened  to  your 
hajins,"  said  Fattuh. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Muhiyy  al- 
Din,  "  many  mouths  afterwards 
I  was  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Damascus,  and  an  Arab  stopped 
me  and  cried,  '  Grace  of  Allah  ! 
you  are  alive  ?  '  And  I  looked 
and  saw  that  he  was  one  of  the 
men  of  Ibn  Hudhdhal.  Then  he 
said  :  '  Your  camels  came  to 
our  tents  led  by  the  hajin  of 
him  who  had  gone  with  you. 
And  when  we  saw  them  we 
said  :  There  are  the  mounts 
of  the  Damascene  ;  without 
doubt  he  has  been  taken  and 
killed  in  a  foray.'  And  Ibn 
Hudhdhal  returned  to  me  the 
hajinat." 

"  Let  us  thank  God,"  said  I. 

"  Mistress,"  said  the  Shaikh, 
"  there  was  a  man  came  up 
from  Shethatha  and  for  a  week 
he  tasted  no  water,  but  quenched 
his  thirst  by  sucking  grass. 
Allah  kerim  !  when  he  reached 
Kubeisah  his  mouth  had  turned 
black.  And  I,  too,  have  known 
hunger.  For  when  I  journeyed 
from  Ghazazeh  into  Nejd  there 
came  with  me  twenty-five  men 
of  the  Amarat,  and  thinking  to 
find  tents  near  at  hand  we  took 
with  us  but  little  store  of  dates. 
For  fourteen  days,  wallah,  we 
met  no  Arabs,  and  each  day  we 
ate  four  dates  and  no  more. 
And  once  we  caught  a  rabbit 
and  divided  it  among  us — call 
upon  the  Prophet !  a  rabbit 
among  twenty-six  men  !  " 

There  is  an  ode  written  by 
the  poet  'Arnir  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Hi j rah,  in 
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which  he  describes  the  caravan 
leader  setting  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  "laying  on  each  of 
his  train  the  burden  of  hunger 
and  thirst/'  But  the  Shaikh's 
followers,  like  'Amir's  caravan, 
had  been  born  and  trained  to 
such  adventure,  and  I  turned 
in  amazement  to  the  town-bred 
sheep-merchant. 

"Oh,  Muhiyy  al-Din,"  said 
I,  "you  know  the  desert  foot 
by  foot." 

"No,  wallah,"  he  replied. 
"  I  cannot  guide  over  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  but  how- 
ever often  I  may  cross  it,  all 
seems  the  same  to  me,  and  one 
hillock  like  another." 

"The  townsfolk  cannot 
guide,"  observed  'Ali. 

I  marvelled  the  more  at  the 
merchant's  boldness,  in  that 
he  plunged  year  after  year 
into  what  was  always  the 
void  to  him.  "But  you  have 
crossed  all  deserts,"  said  I. 

"Effendim,  all ;  the  Shamiy- 
yeh  every  year,  and  I  have 
bought  lambs  in  the  Nefud 
(in  central  Arabia)  and  in  the 
Jezireh  (Mesopotamia)  and 
from  the  Devil  -  Worshippers 
of  the  Jebel  Sinjar.  Such  is 
our  business." 

"  How  did  you  fare  with  the 
Devil- Worshippers  ?"  I  asked. 
"For  I  am  much  indebted  to 
them." 

"  God  keep  you,"  he  replied. 
"  They  are  not  of  the  Beni  al- 
Hilal,  children  of  righteous- 
ness, yet  they  are  good  people 
though  they  have  no  Book. 
But  you  must  not  in  their 
hearing  say  the  name  of  the 
Devil.  And  once  when  I  was 
with  them  I  forgot  and  swore 
by  the  Shaitan,  and  they  fell 


upon  me,  shouting :  '  Oh  pig  ! 
musulman  !  slay  him  ! '  But  I 
lifted  my  hands  and  cried,  '  I 
erred,  I  erred ' ;  and  they  let 
me  go.  And  afterwards  he 
with  whom  I  lodged  told  me 
to  have  no  fear,  for  he  would 
die  before  he  would  see  me 
killed.  So  they  regard  hos- 
pitality. Each  day  a  maiden 
brought  me  water  that  I 
might  wash  before  the  morn- 
ing prayer.  And  once  I  said 
to  her  in  jest  that  I  had  no 
mind  for  washing  or  for 
prayer,  and  she  ran  to  her 
people  and  cried  out,  '  Muhiyy 
al-Diu  has  seen  the  Melek 
Taus,  the  Angel  Peacock ! ' 
By  this  name  they  called  the 
Devil  whom  they  worship. 
Wallah  !  they  thought  that  I 
had  beheld  him  and  turned 
from  Islam.  And  one  night 
as  I  sat  with  them  they  ques- 
tioned me  concerning  the 
Hajj.  And  I  knew  what  it 
was  they  would  learn.  For 
on  the  third  day  of  the 
pilgrimage  we  assemble  in 
Meccah  and  throw  stones  at 
the  Devil,  as  the  Angel  Gabriel 
(God  reward  and  save  him  !) 
taught  us.  And  I  feared  to 
answer,  but  when  they  pressed 
me  I  said  that  each  man 
threw  seven  stones  at  the 
Melek  Taus.  But  they  said 
'  Muhiyy  al-Din  does  not  speak 
truth,  for  in  all  these  centuries 
the  stones  would  have  grown 
into  an  immense  mountain.' 
But  I  said,  '  I  take  refuge  in 
God!  they  are  removed.'  Then 
they  pondered  and  said,  '  Of  a 
certainty  it  is  the  souls  of  our 
ancestors  that  carry  these 
stones  away  ! ' ' 

I   was  beginning  to  form  a 
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picture  of  Muhiyy  al  -  Din's 
commercial  enterprises.  Every 
year  he  goes  to  the  shaikh 
with  whom  he  deals,  wherever 
he  may  be  encamped,  and  with 
him  he  lodges  for  six  weeks 
or  more,  buying  lambs  from 
all  the  tribe.  The  shaikh 
receives  a  commission  of  one 
piastre  on  every  head  of  sheep, 
and  a  good  mejideh  a-piece 
more  than  other  sellers  for  his 
own  animals. 

"  How  many  do  you  buy 
each  year?"  I  asked. 

"Effendim,  last  year  I  bought 
1300  lambs  and  40  camels ;  but 
this  year  will  be  a  bad  year, 
because  of  the  cold.  Many 
times  I  have  taken  with  me  a 
bag  of  1100  Turkish  pounds. 
And  when  the  buying  is  over, 
the  shaikh  sends  with  me  one 
of  his  men  for  guide.  We  take 
six  camel-loads  of  water,  and 
by  that  time  the  grass  is  green 
and  the  lambs  pasture  as  they 
go.  For  we  do  not  travel 
more  than  four  hours  a-day. 
In  thirty-one  days  we  reach 
Damascus,  if  God  wills." 

"Zahmeh!"  said  I.  "It  is 
trouble."  There  is  no  way  of 
saying  in  Arabic,  "It  is  a 
bore." 

"Eh  wallah,"  he  replied. 
"  But  the  master  of  the  lambs 
rejoices  when  the  spring  herb- 
age is  good.  He  sees  them 
grow  fat  day  by  day,  and 
reckons  up  the  mejidehs  they 


will  fetch  in  Damascus.  And 
when  we  come  from  Nejd  there 
is  much  sand  and  plentiful  pas- 
ture. For  in  the  sand  the  grass 
grows  early  after  the  winter 
rain,  and  withers  early."  He 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  sand 
hillocks  of  the  Nefud,  north  of 
Hayyil,  which  are  warm  and 
beneficent  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  a  deadly  furnace. 

"Do  you  not  fear  to  travel 
carrying  so  much  money  ? "  I 
asked. 

"What  should  we  do?"  he 
replied.  "Once  I  met  with 
raiders  when  I  was  riding  with 
the  Messenger.  They  were 
starving,  for  those  that  go  on 
foray  carry  little  food.  And 
they  took  all  we  had  to  eat 
and  nearly  all  the  tobacco. 
And  one  put  his  hand  into  my 
breast  and  drew  out  a  bag  that 
held  1000  liras,  but  this  he 
returned,  saying,  '  We  have  no 
use  for  money ;  food  we  need.' 
Then  the  Messenger  and  I 
made  all  haste  into  Kubeisah, 
riding  two  days  and  a  night. 
And  we  arrived  hungry,  may 
God  be  praised  and  exalted  !  " 

"Oh,  Muhiyy  al-Din,"  said 
I,  "  the  desert  has  no  secret 
from  you." 

"Lady,"  he  answered,  "the 
whole  desert  is  a  secret  to  us." 

No  Bedu  would  have  spoken 
thus,  but  neither  would  he  have 
had  Muhiyy  al  -  Din's  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  men. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I  THINK  I  had  better  begin 
by  saying  at  once  that  I  am 
only  a  subaltern,  because  then 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  read  this  story  will  not  ex- 
pect anything  remarkable  in 
the  way  of  literary  style. 
Everybody  knows  how  extra- 
ordinarily stupid  and  unedu- 
cated the  subaltern  of  the 
present  day  is.  At  least,  it's 
the  fashion  to  say  so.  I'm 

*/ 

not  stating  my  opinion,  you'll 
understand. 

My  name  is  Alastair  Hope 
Macgregor,  but  the  fellows 
always  call  me  Tompkins,  I 
suppose  because  I  am  rather 
a  commonplace-looking  chap, 
red  -  headed  and  thickly  made 
(fat,  they'd  tell  you),  and  a 
commonplace  name  seems  to 
suit  me  best ;  anyway,  I  don't 
mind. 

I  am  laid  up  just  now  with 
a  bad  knee,  one  of  the  trans- 
port mules  having  kicked  me 
about  a  week  ago ;  and  being 
lame  has  made  me  think  of 
an  exciting  day  we  had  some 
time  ago,  because  I  was  lame 
then,  too,  only  that  was  the 
other  knee,  and  hockey. 

We  were  stationed  then  at 

N bad,  which  isn't  a  bad 

sort  of  little  place  for  any  one 
who  is  fond  of  shikar,  but 
there's  not  much  else  to  recom- 
mend it.  It's  red-hot  in  the 
hot  weather,  and  none  too 
pleasant  in  the  rains,  and  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  seen 
anything  uglier  than  the  can- 
tonments. Just  one  long 


white  road,  with  dusty  prickly  - 
pear  hedges  on  each  side,  and 
behind  the  hedges  a  row  of 
bungalows  where  the  officers 
live.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cantonment  the  road  widens 
into  a  circle,  and  on  the 
right  hand  there's  an  en- 
closure called  "The  Gardens" 
(but  I  never  saw  any  flowers 
in  it,  only  a  few  stunted  dusty 
shrubs),  and  opposite  to  it 
there's  a  dejected  -  looking 
building  which  is  the  Club, 
where  we  met  in  the  evening 
to  play  bridge  and  read  the 
English  papers. 

The  Barracks  are  away  to 
the  left,  and  are  just  like  all 
the  other  barracks  all  over 

India.  N bad  is  on  the 

edge  of  a  desert,  so  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  there's  not 
a  bit  of  anything  green  to  be 
seen  ;  for  the  other  four 
months  it's  green  enough,  but 
then  you  go  in  terror  of  snakes. 
People  hardly  ever  walk  there 
— it's  too  hot,  —  except  back 
from  the  Club  at  night,  and 
then  your  chowkidar  (night- 
watchman)  goes  in  front  of 
you,  tapping  the  hard  high- 
road with  his  staff  to  frighten 
the  snakes  away.  They  are 
everywhere,  and  you  never 
think  of  going  into  a  room  in 
the  dark,  or  of  picking  up  a 
bit  of  string  or  a  stick  without 
looking  at  it  very  carefully. 
You  get  snakes  on  the  brain 
after  you've  been  there  for  a 
few  months. 

I  suppose  the  whole  of 
N bad  measures  about  two 
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miles,  with  the  Gunners'  and 
Native  Infantry  messes  at  one 
end,  and  the  British  Infantry 
mess  at  the  other. 

I  lived  in  a  little  hovel  of 
a  bungalow  about  a  mile  from 
our  mess,  which  was  too  far 
when  I  was  on  the  sick  list, 
for  all  my  food  got  cold  and 
my  drink  hot  before  they 
reached  me. 

I  remember  well  this  day  I 
want  to  write  about,  I  was 
feeling  so  particularly  bored 
and  sick  of  everything  (you 
know  men  do  have  a  bad 
time  in  India  when  they're 
ill,  with  no  one  but  their 
"boy"  to  look  after  them). 
None  of  the  fellows  had  been 
to  see  me  that  morning,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  was 
happening  in  barracks  to 
keep  them,  when  I  saw  Johnny 
Grey  coming  into  my  com- 
pound. The  Greys'  bungalow 
was  next  to  mine,  and  Johnny 
was  my  skipper,  and  a  rat- 
tling good  fellow.  He  and  Mrs 
Grey  had  been  very  good  to 
me  always,  and  especially  all 
this  time  I'd  been  on  the  sick 
list.  I  used  to  hobble  over 
there  most  evenings,  for  they 
didn't  go  out  much,  not  even 
to  the  Club,  as  they  were  so 
desperately  hard  up,  they 
hadn't  got  a  pony  and  trap. 
Still,  they  always  seemed 
very  happy  and  contented, 
and  I  used  to  think  if  I  ever 
married,  I  hoped  my  wife 
would  be  something  like  Mrs 
Grey.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried about  five  years  then, 
and  they  had  two  children — 
Mollie,  who  was  a  great  pal 
of  mine,  and  always  called 
me  "uncle,"  and  a  baby;  but 


I  didn't  care  much  about 
him. 

It  was  after  he  was  born 
that  they  got  into  difficulties  : 
Mrs  Grey  had  a  bad  illness, 
and  they  had  a  dreadful  time 
with  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
she  was  sent  to  Bombay  to 
see  a  specialist,  and  in  the 
end  Johnny  told  me  he  had 
to  borrow  six  hundred  rupees 
from  the  regimental  Sowcar. 
It  worried  him  terribly,  poor 
chap,  for  up  to  then  they 
had  managed  to  keep  clear  of 
debt;  but  though  he  was  a 
captain,  five  hundred  rupees 
a-month  (which  was  his  pay), 
plus  £100  a-year  (which  was 
all  he  had  of  his  own)  does 
not  allow  much  margin  when 
you  come  to  pay  off  a  debt 
of  six  hundred  rupees  with 
about  20  per  cent  interest 
tacked  on  to  it. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  we 
were  most  of  us  in  debt  too ; 
but  then  we  weren't  married, 
with  a  wife  and  two  children 
depending  on  us,  which  just 
makes  all  the  difference. 

Well,  to  return  to  this  day 
in  July  when  he  walked  into 
my  verandah.  I  thought  he 
looked  rather  off  colour,  and 
he  just  dropped  into  a  long 
chair  and  said,  "  Morning, 
Tompkins,"  and  then  sat  star- 
ing out  at  my  garden,  which, 
you  can  believe,  wasn't  much 
to  look  at — although  we  were 
enjoying  one  of  the  green 
months.  I  noticed  he  had 
the  company  account  -  books 
under  his  arm ;  so  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  with 
them,  and  then  he  said 
abruptly,  "  Moore  shot  him- 
self this  morning!" 
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"Moore  shot  himself!"  I 
exclaimed,  horrified.  "  Why 
did  he  do  that  ?  "  And 
Johnny  just  tapped  the  books 
in  a  gloomy  sort  of  fashion. 

"Was  he  much  out?"  I 
said. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny.  "As 
far  as  I  can  see,  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  It's 
a  bad  business."  And  it  was. 

I  was  awfully  sorry  for 
Moore,  poor  fellow.  He  was 
the  colour  -  sergeant  of  our 
company,  and  had  always 
seemed  a  decent  sort  of  young 
chap,  and  it  gave  me  a  bit  of 
a  shook  to  hear  suddenly  that 
he  was  dead.  It  was  pretty 
ghastly,  too,  to  think  of  the 
state  of  mind  he  must  have 
been  in  before  he  came  to  the 
point  of  shooting  himself.  I 
knew  Grey  was  feeling  just 
as  I  did :  that  perhaps  we 
could  have  pulled  him  out  of 
the  hole  he  had  got  into  if  we'd 
only  had  any  inkling  of  what 
was  going  on.  You  get  used 
to  sudden  deaths  in  India,  but 
this  was  a  bad  case.  Johnny 
told  me  all  about  it.  There 
was  a  woman  in  it,  of  course; 
but  I  won't  go  into  all  that 
here.  The  poor  chap  was 
dead,  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  for 
him  now.  I  am  sure  neither 
of  us  even  blamed  him  over- 
much; but  it  was  a  cruel  bit 
of  luck  on  Grey,  who  would 
have  to  pay  up  the  money 
made  away  with,  and  prob- 
ably get  dropped  on  into  the 
bargain  for  not  having  looked 
after  things  better.  It  was  a 
bad  business,  as  I  said  before. 

"What  will  you  do?"  I 
asked  presently. 
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"Do!"  he  said.  "I  tell  you, 
Tompkins,  I  don't  know  where 
to  turn.  The  Sowcar  won't 
lend  me  anything  more,  or 
any  other  native.  Since  they 
heard  that  rumour  of  our 
being  for  home  in  the  next 
reliefs,  they  have  all  grown 
d — d  cautious.  Of  course  I'll 
have  to  find  it  somehow, 
but  I  feel  regularly  beat 
at  present.  I've  just  been 
telling  my  wife,"  he  added 
miserably.  "It's  dreadfully 
hard  on  her.  We  ought  to 
send  Mollie  to  the  hills  or  home 
next  hot  weather,  and  this  just 
makes  that  out  of  the  question. 
I  told  her  I'd  try  to  borrow 
from  Major  Graham  or  Major 
White,  but  I  hate  the  idea," 
and  he  relapsed  into  silence 
and  sat  staring  wretchedly  in 
front  of  him.  Poor  chap ;  I 
was  sorry  for  him,  he  was 
generally  so  cheerful,  and  now 
he  looked  regularly  floored. 
We  talked  the  whole  matter 
round  and  round,  and  over  and 
over,  but  look  at  it  which  way 
we  would,  we  couldn't  find  any 
way  out,  except  by  borrowing 
from  one  of  the  majors,  and 
even  then  there  was  the  paying 
back  to  be  faced.  Presently 
he  said  he  must  be  going  back 
to  barracks,  and  he  asked  me 
to  go  over  to  his  wife  later,  as 
he  did  not  know  when  he'd 
get  back,  and  he  knew  she 
would  be  moping  by  herself, 
and  wondering  what  they  were 
to  do.  You  may  be  sure  I 
thought  of  nothing  else  after 
he  left  me — but  we  were  all 
hard  up  in  the  Berwicks,  and 
as  I  said  before,  most  of  us 
juniors  were  in  debt — or  if  not 
actually  in  the  Sowcar's  hands, 
2R 
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could    just    carry    on    and    no 
more.       Positively      the     only 
person  in  the  regiment  I  could 
think    of    who    was    likely    to 
have  a  spare  five  hundred  and 
fifty    rupees    was    Mrs   White. 
We   knew   Major    White    had 
married  money,  but  then  none 
of  us  cared  much  for  her — and, 
though  she  really  wasn't  a  bad 
sort,    of    course    Grey    would 
never  borrow  from  a   woman, 
and    the    fact    of    the    money 
being  hers  would  put  him  off 
asking      old      White.        That 
brought    us    down    to    Major 
Graham,    and    he   had    a    wife 
and    an    expensive   family    at 
home,    but    still   I    felt   pretty 
sure  he  would  find  the  money 
somehow,  or  anyway  tide  mat- 
ters   over    until     the    Colonel 
came  back  from  leave,   and  I 
made  up  my  mind  if  Johnny 
didn't    ask    him    about    it,    I 
would.      You  see,  I  felt   in  a 
way  it  was  my  fault  for  going 
sick  for  so  long.     Johnny  had 
being    acting    adjutant    while 
Phillips    was    on    leave  —  and 
running   the    company  as  well 
— and  of  course   he  had  been 
obliged  to  trust  Moore  to  keep 
things  straight. 

When  tea-time  came  I  went 
over  to  the  Greys'  bungalow 
as  I  had  promised,  and  found 
Mrs  Grey  sitting  in  the  ver- 
andah. Her  eyes  were  red, 
and  I  saw  she  was  a  bit  shaken 
up,  which  made  me  feel  rather 
nervous.  However,  she  looked 
quite  pleased  to  see  me,  and  I 
tried  to  pretend  there  was 
nothing  much  the  matter. 
Mollie  was  running  about  the 
verandah:  she's  a  jolly  little  kid, 
and  she  made  us  laugh  as  she 
stood  between  us  at  the  tea- 


table,   turning   her  head  from 
one    to    the    other    with    her 
mouth    open,    like    a    hungry 
little  bird,  and  saying  "  Mum- 
mie,  give  tiny  bit ;  Uncle,  give 
tiny  bit,"   and  then   the  ayah 
came  out  with  the  baby,  and 
there   was   the    usual  business 
of     settling     Mollie     and     her 
Teddy  bear  into  her  pram,  and 
starting     off     the     procession. 
Afterwards    Mrs    Grey    and    I 
finished  our  tea  in  peace,  and 
I    felt    we    had    tided    over   a 
rather  difficult    time.      I    sup- 
pose though  she  couldn't  keep 
off  the  subject   which   was  in 
both  our  minds,  for  as  soon  as 
the  servants  had  cleared  away 
the      tea  -  things,      she      said, 
"  Johnny    told   you    about   his 
colour-sergeant,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  dreadfully  sorry. 
It's  shocking  bad  luck ! "  I 
mumbled. 

"He's  so  wretched  about  it," 
she  said.  "It  isn't  his  fault  a 
bit,  and  he's  been  so  good.  He's 
simply  given  up  everything  for 
me  and  the  children,  and  I 
don't  see  where  we  can  cut 
down  our  expenses  any  more. 
He  says  he  can't  borrow  in  the 
Bazaar,  because  of  this  rumour 
of  our  going  home,  and  he'll 
have  to  ask  Major  White  or 
Major  Graham,  and  he  does  so 
hate  that.  If  only  it  hadn't 
happened  now ;  just  when 
we're  at  our  lowest  ebb." 

It's  really  very  unlucky  that 
women  will  worry  so,  when 
they,  or  their  husbands,  are  in 
debt.  Personally  I'm  so  used 
to  it  I  don't  think  about  it, 
unless  now  and  then  when 
there's  a  move,  and  my  duns 
get  excited.  They  know,  and 
I  know,  they'll  all  be  paid  in 
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the  end.  They  charge  such 
enormous  interest  too,  no  one 
in  his  senses  can  be  sorry  for 
them,  and  Johnny  was  just 
like  me  before  he  married. 

"  Don't  you  worry  your  head, 
Mrs  Grey,  Johnny  will  manage 
all  right,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
"Major  Graham  will  advance 
the  money,  and  then  Johnny 
will  get  an  acting  billet  or 
something,  and  the  rupees  will 
come  rolling  in.  Some  one 
told  me  Phillips  is  thinking  of 
leave,  since  he's  been  engaged, 
and  then  Johnny  will  get  the 
adjutancy,  or  there's  Maitland 
(he  was  our  station  staff-officer), 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he'll 
go  sick,  he's  looking  pretty 
bad  these  times."  Mrs  Grey 
laughed  a  little.  "You'll  sug- 
gest I  shall  poison  some  one 
next,"  she  said — and  then  she 
sat  silently  sewing.  She  was 
always  busy,  either  making 
things  for  the  children,  or 
worrying  through  piles  of 
mending,  and  it  was  all  very 
well  to  try  to  make  her  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  matter,  but 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  She 
was  one  of  those  delicate-look- 
ing little  things,  with  great 
swimming  grey  eyes  and  fair 
hair,  with  not  much  colour  and 
frightfully  thin,  who  you  feel 
ought  to  have  everything  made 
easy  for  them.  It  must  have 
been  horrid  for  Grey  that  he 
couldn't  send  her  off  to  the 
hills  when  the  other  women 
went,  or  keep  a  pony-cart  for 
her,  but  she  was  always  so 
plucky  and  made  the  best  of  it. 
We  all  liked  her,  for  she  was 
quite  a  credit  to  the  regiment, 
and  although  they  had  to 
pinch  themselves  dreadfully, 


Johnny  was  always  ready  to 
subscribe  to  anything  regi- 
mental. Generally  Mrs  Grey 
and  I  had  plenty  to  talk  about, 
but  that  afternoon  it  was  uphill 
work,  and  for  once  it  was 
rather  a  relief  when  we  saw 
Mrs  White  driving  up  to  the 
door.  Mrs  Grey  murmured  to 
me  to  keep  her  in  play  a 
moment,  and  dashed  in  to  her 
room  with  the  mending,  and 
by  the  time  I  had  got  Mrs 
White  into  the  verandah  she 
was  back  again  and  looking 
quite  herself.  She  had  pow- 
dered her  nose  and  done  some- 
thing to  her  hair,  I  think.  I 
felt  rather  amused,  as  I  saw 
that  it  was  evident  Mrs 
White,  who  was  provokingly 
prosperous,  wasn't  going  to  be 
allowed  to  be  sympathetic.  I 
expect  old  White,  who  was 
quite  a  good  old  buster,  though 
sometimes  a  little  short  in  the 
mornings,  had  sent  her  along 
to  see  what  they  could  do. 
She  and  Mrs  Grey  were  such 
a  contrast.  Mrs  Grey  looked 
thin,  and  fine-drawn  and  cool, 
a  regular  mem  -  sahib,  very 
plainly  turned  out,  in  white 
clothes  that  would  stand  even 
an  Indian  dhobie,  and  Mrs 
White  was  the  plump-partridge 
type  of  woman,  with  a  tightly 
fitting,  Europe- made,  regular 
garden-party  frock,  hair  done 
elaborately  by  her  maid,  alto- 
gether quite  out  of  place  in  an 
Indian  verandah.  She  looked 
healthy  and  too  warm,  but  she 
was  quite  well-meaning,  only 
she  really  didn't  know  the 
Greys  well  enough  to  help 
them.  She  had  only  been  with 
the  regiment  for  a  few  months, 
and  that  afternoon  Mrs  Grey 
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kept  her  at  arm's-length  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  talked 
of  everything  under  the  sun 
except  the  matter  they  were 
both  thinking  of.  It  was  quite 
interesting  to  watch,  but  I  was 
sorry  for  Mrs  White,  whose 
intentions  were  excellent,  only 
unluckily  she  was  one  of  those 
tactless  women  who  simply 
can't  do  a  kind  thing  nicely. 
After  half  an  hour  of  it,  seeing 
it  was  no  use,  she  began  to 
be  a  little  hurt,  and  she  was 
just  struggling  into  her  gloves 
preparatory  to  going  to  the 
Club  (no  one  else  wore  gloves 
at  that  season),  when  round 
the  corner  of  the  house  a  very 
queer-looking  native  came  to- 
wards us. 

I  had  been  in  India  some 
time  then  and  could  generally 
place  the  fellows,  but  this  man 
puzzled  me.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  Mahomedan,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  very  fair  for  a 
native,  with  features  of  a 
strongly  marked  Jewish  type, 
and  peculiarly  piercing-looking 
eyes,  not  a  bit  like  those  of  an 
ordinary  native.  Their  eyes 
are  generally  soft  and  sleepy, 
rather  like  those  of  a  stupid 
dog.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
and  very  gay  coat  of  some  sort 
of  brocade,  with  the  ordinary 
white  trousers  of  his  caste,  and 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  small 
tight  red  fez.  He  might  have 
been  a  superior  sort  of  "box 
wallah,"  which  is  what  the 
gentry  who  wander  round  sell- 
ing things  at  our  doors  are 
called,  only  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  attendant  coolies  with 
his  goods  piled  on  their  heads  ; 
the  only  thing  this  man  carried 
was  a  large  book  carefully 


wrapped  up  in  a  white  cloth. 
He  came  right  up  to  the 
verandah  and  salaamed  to  us 
all  most  correctly,  but  not  a  bit 
in  a  servile  kind  of  way,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
He  said  he  was  a  fortune-teller, 
and  could  tell  us  "  true "  for- 
tunes. Mrs  Grey's  assumed 
high  spirits  seemed  to  have 
deserted  her  the  moment  she 
had  stopped  fencing  with  Mrs 
White.  She  said  she  did  not 
like  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
asked  me  to  send  him  away ; 
but  she  said  it  quite  nicely. 
She  had  been  long  enough  in 
India  to  see  he  wasn't  just  a 
coolie — though  for  the  matter 
of  that  she  treated  coolies  quite 
decently  always.  Mrs  White, 
however,  got  excited  at  once, 
and  this  was  the  sort  of  way 
she  talked — 

"Oh,  Mrs  Grey,  don't  send 
the  man  away.  How  lovely  ! 
I  must  have  my  fortune  told. 
Not,  of  course,  that  a  common 
native  like  that  could  possibly 
tell  a  fortune,  but  just  for/tm, 
you  know.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  an  extraordinary  coat  ? 
I  believe  it's  made  of  cretonne. 
Wouldn't  his  kit  make  a  good 
fancy  dress.  Just  ask  him 
how  much  he  wants  for  tell- 
ing my  fortune,  Mr  Macgregor  ? 
Only  I  won't  believe  a  word 
of  it — and  tell  him  he  can't 
hold  my  hand."  She  was,  you 
see,  rather  a  silly  woman. 
Mrs  Grey  and  I  both  tried  to 
stop  her,  for  I  was  not  a  bit 
sure  the  man  didn't  understand 
English  perfectly,  and  he  was 
so  fine -looking  and  superior. 
Not  in  the  least  "  common,"  as 
she  had  said. 

However,    he    seemed    abso- 
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lately  impassive,  and  said  he 
would  tell  her  fortune  for  five 
rupees. 

"  Five  rupees  !  "  she  cried. 
"That's  too  much.  Tell  him 
I'll  give  two." 

"  Huzoor,"  said  the  man 
very  gravely  and  politely, 
— "  Huzoor  can  look  in  my 
book,  and  can  tell  mem-sahib 
that  I  have  told  many  of  the 
Huzoors'  fortunes,  and  always 
they  pay  five  rupees.  My 
fortunes  are  not  as  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  know 
nothing." 

"  You'll  have  to  pay  five 
rupees,  I'm  afraid,  or  go  with- 
out, Mrs  White,"  I  said,  and 
of  course  she  gave  in  at 
once. 

The  fortune-teller  held  out 
his  book  and  asked  her  to  put 
her  hand  on  it,  and  then  his 
whole  expression  changed — his 
eyes  got  fixed  and  queer,  and 
for  quite  a  long  time  he  didn't 
say  a  word,  and  then  he  broke 
out  in  a  queer,  chanting  voice. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  he 
began  with  a  species  of  invo- 
cation to  Earth  and  Air  and 
Fire  and  Water,  and  then  he 
spoke  faster  and  faster,  and 
all  the  time  while  I  was  trying 
to  do  interpreter  Mrs  White 
kept  asking,  "  What's  that  ? 
What  did  he  mean  then  ?  Do 
tell  him  to  speak  slower." 
But  it  was  not  a  bit  of  use 
my  telling  him  anything.  He 
went  on  like  a  machine  wound 
up  to  go  for  a  certain  time, 
but  after  all  he  didn't  tell  her 
anything  wonderful,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  patter  and 
padding ;  but  he  said  Major 
White  would  get  command  of 
the  regiment  in  four  years, 


then  that  they  would  go  across 
the  Black  Water,  and  there 
were  some  things  I  couldn't 
translate  to  her,  among  them 
being  the  fact  that  she  would 
be  the  happy  mother  of  twins 
within  the  year.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  relief  to  me 
when  the  fellow  stopped  sud- 
denly— shut  off,  in  fact,  just  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  begun. 
Mrs  White  was  very  dis- 
appointed ;  but,  as  he  ex- 
plained, he  couldn't  tell  her 
things  which  he  did  not  see, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
perhaps  lucky  he  hadn't  told 
her  anything  bad  (uuless  you 
count  the  twins),  for  I  could 
see  he  did  not  like  her.  When 
he  turned  to  Mrs  Grey  his 
expression  changed  wonder- 
fully. He  looked  at  her  in 
the  same  queer,  concentrated 
fashion,  and  asked  again  if  he 
might  tell  her  fortune — in  fact, 
he  said  it  was  "  zuroor,"  which 
means  necessary. 

"  Will  the  Huzoor  speak 
unto  the  Cherisher  of  the 
Poor,  and  say  that  I  have 
come  from  very  far  to  tell 
her  of  that  which  must  come," 
he  said  earnestly  to  me ;  but 
Mrs  Grey  only  smiled  and 
shook  her  head,  and  said  she 
hadn't  five  rupees  to  give  him. 
He  got  quite  excited  then,  and 
said  he  did  not  want  money. 
"  But  what  I  am  told  that 
must  I  speak.  Let  the  Noble 
One  but  give  her  Slave  a 
piece  of  silk  wherewith  to 
make  a  covering  for  his  book, 
then  can  he  speak." 

He  seemed  most  fearfully  in 
earnest,  and  said  a  great  deal 
more,  and,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stood, he  was  anxious  to  tell 
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Mrs  Grey's  fortune  for  no- 
thing. Only  to  be  quite  safe  and 
pukka  it  was  correct  for  her  to 
give  him  something.  She  still 
said  she  was  not  going  to  hear 
anything  about  the  future,  but 
she  was  quite  willing  to  give 
him  a  bit  of  silk  for  his  book, 
and  I  saw  when  I  opened  it 
that  it  had  belonged  to  his 
father  before  him  and  was 
falling  to  pieces.  It  was  full 
of  "  chits,"  and,  by  Jove  ! 
some  of  them  were  quite  ex- 
traordinary :  several  of  them 
were  signed  by  men  I  knew, 
and  among  those  which  were 
older  were  half  a  dozen  cases 
in  which  a  later  "chit"  had 
been  given  after  an  interval, 
often  of  five  years  or  so, 
stating  how  the  future,  as 
foretold  by  Shah-u-diu,  had 
come  to  pass,  —  and  these 
were  carefully  signed  and 
dated. 

I  should  have  liked  a  good 
hour  with  that  remarkable 
book,  but  Mrs  Grey  came  back 
just  then  with  quite  a  smart 
bit  of  red  silk.  Shah-u-din  (I 
may  as  well  give  him  his  name 
now)  seemed  quite  pleased,  and 
made  a  splendid  salaam,  almost 
touching  the  ground  with  his 
head ;  and  before  she  could 
stop  him  he  was  off  again  in 
the  same  curious  chanting 
voice  in  which  he  had  told 
Mrs  White's  fortune. 

"  Now  can  I  speak  to  the 
Graciousness.  I  will  tell  her 
of  my  dream,  as  she  liketh 
not  to  hear  of  the  future," 
he  said,  and  that  was  just 
like  a  native,  for  if  his  dream 
wasn't  of  the  future,  I  don't 
know  what  was. 

"No,  no,"  cried   Mrs  Grey, 


I  won't  hear  " — but  there  was 
no  holding  him. 

"  One  moon  ago,"  he  began, 
"I    lay   in    the    jungle    many 

marches  away  from  N bad, 

and  in  my  sleep  I  saw  the 
Protector  of  the  Poor,  and  with 
her  was  one  who  is  unto  her 
as  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
Lord  of  all  Joy.  They  walked 
together  in  a  garden  that  was 
fair,  fair  with  roses  and  jas- 
mine, and  many  sweet-smelling 
flowers.  Great  trees  cast  a 
pleasant  shade,  and  I  heard 
the  singing  of  the  bulbul  and 
the  sound  of  falling  water. 
Then  even  as  I  gazed,  my 
heart  failed  me  with  a  fore- 
boding of  change.  It  came 
like  unto  a  mist  that  hangs 
over  a  poisoned  swamp,  when 
the  sun  hath  set ;  and  the  song 
of  the  bulbul  failed  and  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  water 
ceased.  And  the  mist  that 
was  evil  grew  and  spread, 
though  as  yet  it  was  but  as  a 
veil  about  the  feet  of  the  twain 
of  them,  and  yet  they  saw  it 
not  at  all ;  and  it  arose  higher 
and  grew  darker  and  more 
heavy,  a  trouble  that  spreadeth 
like  a  sore,  .  .  .  and  it  twined 
and  swept  around  them  ever 
closer,  and  I  was  sore  grieved. 
In  my  sleep  I  strove  to  arise, 
and  I  thought,  when  this  sorrow 
that  is  evil  hath  reached  to 
the  hands  of  the  Graciousness 
(for  behold !  she  being  but 
small  and  a  woman,  it  would 
surely  cover  her  hands  before 
those  of  her  lord),  then  will  I 
cry  out  to  warn  her — and  lo  ! 
it  touched  her  hands  and  swept 
over  them,  so  that  they  were 
blotted  out,  and  I  could  not 
move  or  cry  unto  her.  Then 
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said  I,  but  surely  will  I  cry 
aloud  when  it  reacheth  to  her 
heart.  And  the  trouble  grew 
heavier  and  thicker,  so  that  it 
seemed  no  longer  like  unto  a 
mist,  but  was  as  the  thickness 
of  black  clouds  when  the  mon- 
soon is  nigh,  and  the  moon  and 
the  stars  are  as  if  they  were 
not  ;  and  yet  could  I  not 
move.  And  then  said  I,  when 
it  reacheth  unto  her  lips,  then 
verily  will  I  break  these  bonds 
wherewith  I  am  bound,  and 
will  save  her.  And  now  all 
grew  dark,  and  the  darkness 
was  as  the  darkness  of  death, 
when  they  who  die  are  yet 
young,  and  though  in  mine 
anguish  I  shook  as  one  in  an 
ague,  yet  could  I  do  nought, 
and  lo,  even  while  my  heart 
said  '  Allah  ! '  it  is  too  late,  for 
the  horror  hath  touched  her 
lips !  behold,  did  the  Gracious- 
ness  cry  unto  me,  and  even 
as  she  cried  was  I  released 
from  my  bonds,  and  arose  to 
save  her.  ..." 

I  have  tried  to  write  down, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
what  Shah-u-din  said,  but  I 
can't  hope  to  convey  to  you 
any  idea  of  how  impressive  he 
was.  Of  course  we  were,  all 
three  of  us,  by  way  of  not 
believing  in  the  least  in  his 
powers,  but  all  the  same  Mrs 
Grey  looked  pretty  scared,  and 
even  Mrs  White,  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  Hindu- 
stani, had  kept  quiet  for  once. 
Naturally  I  tried  not  to  show 
how  impressed  I  really  was, 
and  of  course  when  you  put 
the  thing  into  English,  it  does 
sound  different  and  as  if  there 
wasn't  much  in  it. 

Shah-u-din,  however,  seemed 


quite  satisfied,  he  relapsed  into 
his  ordinary  impassive  manner 
and  picked  up  his  book  and 
was  preparing  to  depart,  when 
Mrs  Grey  stopped  him  by  ask- 
ing what  the  dream  meant  ? 
He  looked  puzzled. 

"  Hath  her  Nobleness  not  un- 
derstood ?  "  he  asked,  seemingly 
rather  disappointed.  "Then 
can  I  not  tell  more — save  that 
trouble  is  nigh.  From  far  have 
I  come,  for  many  days  have  I 
journeyed,  by  day  have  the 
roads  burnt  my  feet,  by  night 
have  I  lain  in  the  jungle-places, 
but  behold  now  is  my  journey 
ended,  and  yet  there  is  time." 
And  while  we  were  still  staring 
at  him  he  salaamed  again  and 
turned  away,  and  just  before 
he  passed  out  of  the  light 
thrown  by  the  lamp  which 
hung  in  the  porch,  I  saw  the 
Greys'  old  butler,  a  regular  old 
heirloom  of  a  fellow,  who  had 
been  in  Mrs  Grey's  father's 
service  ages  ago,  meet  him 
and  greet  him  most  ceremoni- 
ously. 

"There,"  I  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly, "he's  evidently  a 
friend  of  that  funny  old  '  boy ' 
of  yours.  No  doubt  he's  been 
told  all  this  business  of  Moore's, 
and  the  company  accounts, — 
that's  his  'evil.'  That  ex- 
plains everything,  but  he's 
quite  a  clever  chap  —  and 
knows  how  to  make  the 
most  of  his  materials."  To 
tell  the  truth,  seeing  Mrs 
Grey's  scared  face,  and  imagin- 
ing how  Grey  would  pitch 
into  me  for  having  been  such 
an  ass  as  to  allow  the  fellow 
to  frighten  her,  I  was  glad 
enough  to  try  to  laugh  the 
thing  off.  My  attempt,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  very  successful, 
and  Mrs  Grey  brushed  it  aside 
at  once. 

"  I  can't  think  what  he 
means,"  she  said,  "  and  how 
should  I  'call'  him?  What 
could  he  mean  by  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me !  "  broke  in 
Mrs  White.  "What  did  he 
say  ?  You  both  look  quite 
frightened — I  am  sure  he  gave 
Mrs  Grey  much  more  of  a 
fortune  than  he  did  me,  in 
spite  of  my  five  rupees." 

"It  was  all  rubbish,"  I  said, 
getting  up  to  go — for  I  felt  I 
had  better  try  to  put  an  end 
to  the  business.  "  He  told 
Mrs  Grey  a  long  yarn  about 
seeing  her  in  a  garden,  with 
her  husband,  and  how  a  fog 
got  up  out  of  the  ground  and 
was  smothering  them,  and 
then  Mrs  Grey  called  to  him, 
and  it  was  all  right." 

"Was    that    all,"    said    Mrs 


White,  obviously  very  much 
disappointed.  "  I  thought  it 
was  something  quite  blood- 
curdling, like  battle  and 
murder  and  sudden  death ! 
Has  Mr  Macgregor  told  me 
properly  ?  "  she  added  suddenly 
to  Mrs  Grey,  who  was  still 
looking  very  thoughtful. 

"Well — yes,"  she  said  with 

V  ' 

an  effort,  "  that  is  practically 
all  —  only  it  sounds  so  very 
different  put  that  way." 

"I  don't  see  there's  any- 
thing to  be  soared  over,  then," 
said  Mrs  White  briskly,  as 
she  got  up  to  go.  "You've 
not  forgotten  you're  dining 
with  me  to-night  ?"  she  added 
to  Mrs  Grey  as  they  shook 
hands,  and,  as  I  helped  her 
into  her  buggy,  she  asked  me 
if  I  would  dine  with  her  too. 
"  We  can  talk  over  our  '  for- 
tunes,' "  she  called  back  cheer- 
fully as  she  drove  away. 


PAET  II. 


In  my  regiment  the  officers' 
wives  had  a  friendly  habit 
of  dining  together  on  guest 
nights  when  their  husbands 
dined  at  the  mess,  and,  since 
I  had  been  on  the  sick  list, 
they  had  generally  asked  me 
to  join  them.  There  were  only 
three  ladies  with  us  now — 
Mrs  White,  Mrs  Gray,  and 
Mrs  Travers,  wife  of  the  senior 
captain.  She  and  Mrs  Grey 
were  great  friends,  and  I 
think  they  found  Mrs  White 
and  her  riches  rather  oppress- 
ive, and  were  glad  to  have 
me,  as  then  we  played  bridge, 
and  Mrs  White  wasn't  in  it 
with  the  two  of  them  at  that. 


This  was  the  first  time  the 
meeting  had  been  at  Mrs 
White's,  and  I  was  interested 
in  seeing  how  she  would 
run  things ;  besides,  between 
Moore's  death  and  the  fortune- 
telling  incident,  I  felt  very 
disinclined  to  settle  down  to 
a  lonely  evening  in  my  bare 
little  quarter. 

The  Whites'  bungalow  was 
quite  near  the  mess,  and  as  it 
was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  rain,  we  dined  in  the  open. 

Mrs  Travers  had  just  arrived 
when  I  got  there,  and  Mrs 
Grey  came  soon  after,  and  I 
felt  I  was  in  luck,  and  didn't 
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at  all  envy  the  other  fellows 
dining  in  a  stuffy  mess-room. 
Mrs  White's  dinner-table,  with 
all  her  new  wedding-presents, 
looked  very  nice,  and  it  always 
amused  me  to  listen  to  the  talk 
on  these  occasions,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  officers'  wives  and 
"  the  mess "  being  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  To-night,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  we  sat  down, 
Mrs  White  began  telling  Mrs 
Travers  about  our  stance  of  the 
afternoon,  just  the  very  subject 
I  didn't  want  discussed,  partly 
because  I  don't  like  things  I 
can't  understand,  and  also 
because  I  thought  Mrs  Grey 
still  looked  rather  worried. 
However,  as  ill  -  luck  would 
have  it,  Mrs  Travers  was  keen 
on  anything  that  had  to  do 
with  the  mysterious  and  un- 
canny. She  told  some  rather 
good  stories  about  prophecies 
which  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  three  of  them  went  hard  at 
it  with  ghost  stories  and  all 
sorts  of  rubbish  until  I  nearly 
told  Mrs  Travers  about  the 
twins  —  which  would  have 
changed  the  subject  in  a 
hurry.  After  dinner  we 
moved  to  other  chairs,  which 
the  servants  had  set  out  on  a 
dhurry  (a  carpet  of  sorts),  and 
I  didn't  even  get  my  bridge, 
for  the  talk  of  spooks  went  on 
until  I  very  nearly  fell  asleep, 
I  was  so  tired  of  it.  Still,  it 
was  pleasant  enough  sitting 
there,  listening  to  the  band, 
which  we  could  hear  quite 
plainly,  the  mess  being  so  near, 
and  when  they  had  quite  ex- 
hausted their  stock  of  tales  I 
drove  Mrs  Travers  and  Mrs 
Grey  home.  We  dropped  Mrs 
Travers  first,  and  I  thought 


Mrs  Grey  must  be  very  tired, 
for  she  hardly  spoke  all  the  rest 
of  the  way.  I  hoped  she  wasn't 
worrying  over  Shah  -  u  -  din's 
dream,  but  I  couldn't  feel  too 
sure,  though  I  knew  the  topic 
of  the  evening  had  been  bad 
for  her,  and  it  was  for  once 
quite  a  relief  to  be  greeted  by 
the  healthy  roar  of  her  baby  as 
I  deposited  her  at  her  door. 
There's  something  very  ordin- 
ary and  commonplace  and 
natural  in  the  sound  of  a  baby 
crying.  Not  a  child  crying — I 
hate  that. 

I  am  a  very  good  sleeper, 
and  that  night  was  no  excep- 
tion. It  was  11.10  when  I  got 
into  bed,  and  by  11.15  I  was 
asleep — and  I  thought  I  had 
been  asleep  for  hours,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  some  one 
passing  my  window  carrying  a 
light  which  flashed  full  in  my 
eyes.  My  bed  was  drawn 
across  one  of  the  open  windows 
to  get  all  the  air  there  was,  so 
that  I  was  practically  in  the 
verandah,  and  I  was  still  only 
half  awake  when  I  heard  Mrs 
Grey's  voice.  "  Mr  Macgregor 
— Mr  Macgregor  !  "  she  called. 
"Are  you  awake?  I  want  you 
to  drive  me  to  the  mess."  Her 
voice  sounded  strained  and 
high,  and  I  could  hear  she 
was  shaking  violently,  for  she 
was  leaning  on  my  bedroom 
door,  holding  the  handle,  and 
it  rattled  in  her  grasp  as  she 
spoke. 

"What's  the  matter?  are 
the  children  ill?"  I  asked. 
"Go  home,  and  I'll  fetch  the 
doctor " 

"  No,  no,"  she  called  back. 
"  Come  quickly  !  I  must  go  to 
the  mess.  It's  Johnny  !  Some- 
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thing  terrible  is  happening.  I 
know  it  is.  Don't  ask  what — 
but  come  quickly."  I  could 
hear  she  was  trying  to  restrain 
herself.  She  stood  quiet  for  a 
moment  and  pulled  herself  to- 
gether and  said,  speaking  more 
in  her  usual  tones — 

"I  know  you  think  I  am 
mad,  but  I  must  go — I  have 
wakened  your  boy  and  they 
are  getting  the  trap  ready,  and 
if  you  won't  come  I  shall  drive 
it  myself." 

Well,  of  course  I  couldn't  let 
her  do  that,  and  by  this  time  I 
had  scrambled  into  some  clothes 
and  joined  her  on  the  verandah. 
She  was  still  in  the  white 
muslin  she  had  worn  at  dinner, 
and  in  the  moonlight  she  looked 
whiter  than  ever,  and  her  face 
seemed  all  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  bother  you," 
she  said,  "  but  if  I  walked  I 
should  be  too  late." 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked 
(though  all  the  time  I  felt  sure 
it  was  just  that  wretched 
Shah-u-din's  dream).  "  Why 
do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
mess  ?  What  could  be  wrong 
with  Johnny  ?  I  wish  you 
would  go  home,  and  I'll  drive 
up  and  fetch  him." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  want 
to  go,"  she  said;  "I  was  sure 
you  would  think  me  crazy,  and 
I  know  Johnny  will  hate  it, 
but  I  simply  must  go.  I've 
been  sitting  in  the  verandah 
since  you  left  me,  and  I've  got 
the  most  horrible  presentiment 
that  there's  something  very 
wrong  with  him.  I'll  prob- 
ably get  myself  dreadfully 
laughed  at,  but  I  can't  help 
that."  And  just  then  my  cart 


came  round  and  I  helped  her 
in,  and  then  she  looked  round, 
and  I'm  blessed  if  there  wasn't 
Shah-u-din  waiting  to  come 
with  us  ! 

"Now,  Mrs  Gray,"  I  said, 
"  it's  too  bad  of  you  !  I  do 
really  draw  the  line  at  him. 
What  on  earth  do  you  want 
with  this  chap  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure," 
she  said,  "  but  he  must  come. 
If  there's  anything  wrong  I 
expect  he'd  be  able  to  help.  I 
don't  feel  quite  so  sure  there  is, 
since  I  have  been  over  here, 
but  if  I  go  home  I  shall  just 
be  as  bad  as  ever." 

And  of  course  it  ended  in 
her  getting  her  own  way ;  but 
you  may  imagine  the  kind  of 
idiot  I  felt,  driving  her  up  to 
the  mess  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  on  such  a  fool's  errand, 
and  with  a  regular  Mumbo 
Jumbo  of  a  chap  on  the  back 
seat  instead  of  the  syce,  and 
no  reason  to  give  for  our  jaunt 
except  that  the  spirit  had 
moved  us.  My  pony  was 
very  nervous,  too,  and  shied 
at  everything  on  a  moonlight 
night,  and  I  didn't  half  like 
having  to  let  the  syce  run,  but 
naturally  there  wasn't  room 
for  him  as  well  as  Shah-u-din. 
After  we  had  had  three  bad 
shies,  and  a  determined  jib,  I 
had  a  presentiment  too,  and 
mine  was  that  "  the  evil," 
whatever  it  was,  would  upset 
us  before  we  reached  the  mess  ; 
and  I  should  have  liked  very 
much  to  ask  Shah-u-din's 
opinion,  only  I  had  my  hands 
too  full  to  turn  round  to  speak 
to  him.  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  leave  Mrs  Grey  outside 
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the  mess  while  I  went  in 
to  reconnoitre,  but  when  we 
turned  in  at  the  gate  I  saw 
that  after  all  she  had  been 
quite  right.  Something  very 
strange  and  unusual  was  hap- 
pening that  night.  You'll 
understand  we  faced  the  mess 
—  and  between  us  and  the 
verandah  there  was  a  great 
round  patch  of  rather  long 
coarse  grass,  with  the  drive 
running  round  it.  The  ver- 
andah was  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  and  in  a  group  on  the 
steps  stood  my  brother  officers 
and  their  guests.  They  were 
all  absolutely  silent,  most  of 
their  faces  had  a  kind  of  fixed, 
intent  look,  and  they  were  all 
staring  at  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  was  walking  barefooted 
towards  them  through  the 
long  grass. 

Now  I  can't  of  course  tell 
you  from  my  personal  know- 
ledge what  had  happened  in 
the  mess  that  night,  but  I  got 
Phillips,  who  is  our  adjutant, 
and  who  had  come  back  from 
leave  that  evening,  to  tell  me 
all  the  details,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  every  one  told  me,  they 
could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

It  was  not  a  big  guest  night, 
because  many  of  the  fellows 
were  away  on  leave,  but  there 
were  a  couple  of  the  Gunners, 
and  Beaumont  from  the  N.I. 
Regiment,  and  Fuller,  the  rail- 
way engineer.  Fuller  is  the 
only  one  of  them  who  counts 
for  my  story.  He  was  quite  a 
good  fellow,  and  very  sporting, 
a  great  chap  for  racing  and 
betting,  used  to  get  a  little 
noisy  towards  the  end  of  the 
evening, — not  that  he  drank, 


but  just  that  he  did  himself 
well.  On  this  particular  night 
he  was  a  little  more  convivial 
than  usual,  because  he  was  just 
back  from  the  Lucknow  Au- 
tumn Meeting,  where  his  ponies 
had  done  uncommon  well,  and  he 
had  been  lucky  at  the  lotteries 
besides.  He  told  Phillips  he 
had  cleared  sixteen  thousand 
rupees.  A  lot  of  money  for  a 
fellow  whose  pay  is  about  a 
thousand  rupees  a  month.  I 
expect  you  can  imagine  the 
mess-dinner — the  rather  bare 
room,  with  all  the  regimental 
plate  crammed  on  the  table, 
the  swinging  punka,  and  the 
fellows  all  trying  to  be  cheery 
and  good  company — which  is  a 
bit  difficult  when  you  have 
spent  the  day  together  and 
there's  nothing  fresh  to  talk 
about.  The  band  helped  a  little, 
as  it  played  the  latest  musical 
comedies,  but  taken  all  round 
it  was  just  the  usual  stale  old 
affair,  with  nothing  out  of  the 
common  about  it. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over, 
Major  White  collected  a  four, 
and  they  went  off  to  the  card- 
room,  where  they  settled  down 
to  bridge.  Fuller,  and  Mait- 
land,  who  was  his  host,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  played 
snookers.  Johnny  and  Phillips 
sat  in  the  verandah  outside  the 
billiard  -  room  windows,  and 
smokedin  the  darkness.  Johnny 
had  been  lively  enough  all 
dinner-time,  but  of  course  he 
wasn't  feeling  particularly 
cheerful,  and  naturally  he  and 
Phillips  didn't  bother  to  talk. 
The  snooker  party  were  pretty 
noisy — Fuller  making  bets  on 
everything  under  the  sun,  and 
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the  other  chaps  taking  him  up  ; 
so  that  every  now  and  then  their 
voices  came  out  in  a  regular 
roar — all  talking  at  once,  and 
then  there'd  be  a  silence,  while 
some  one  tried  to  do  something 
impossible,  and  a  shout  of 
laughter  when  he  failed  ;  but 
Phillips  was  very  sleepy  (he'd 
been  travelling  all  day)  and 
wasn't  paying  much  attention 
to  them,  when  Fuller's  voice 
speaking  rather  loudly,  repeat- 
ing something  he'd  evidently 
said  before,  caught  his  ear. 

"You  chaps  all  jeer  at  nig- 
gers" (which  we  didn't  as  a 
matter  of  fact),  "and  think 
yourselves  d — d  fine  fellows. 
But  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand 
rupees  to  a  hundred,  there's 
not  one  of  you  would  walk 
through  that  grass  in  front 
of  the  mess — with  bare  feet, 
and  that's  what  your  shikaree 
does  any  day  in  the  week. 
Full  of  snakes,  you  say " — 
evidently  turning  to  some  ob- 
jector—  "I'm  not  sayin'  it's 
not  —  so's  the  jungle.  Twice 
when  I  was  out  last  Thurs- 
day my  shikaree  jumped  back, 
just  in  time  and  no  more  (I 
heard  the  cobra's  hiss),  and 
even  that  didn't  put  the  little 
chap  off;  he  wanted  to  go  on, 
but  I  wasn't  for  it,  ...  and 
that's  why  I  say  the  native's 
as  good  a  man  and  better  than 
the  white  man." 

Phillips  told  me  that  an  ex- 
clamation from  Grey  made  him 
look  round.  Grey  was  sitting 
bolt  upright,  with  his  hands 
gripping  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
and  he  turned  to  Phillips  at 
once  and  said — 

"Did    you    hear    that?      A 


thousand  rupees  to  a  hundred  ! 
That  would  square  me  up." 
He  looked  sober  enough,  but 
still  Phillips  couldn't  believe  he 
was  taking  it  seriously,  BO  he 
just  said — 

"Kot!  you  know  that  grass 
is  full  of  snakes.  Maitland 
told  me  at  dinner  that  he  saw 
a  cobra  go  in  the  other  day, 
and  I'm  going  to  have  it  burnt 
out  to-morrow — don't  you  be  an 
ass  !  "  and  settled  himself  to  go 
to  sleep  again;  but,  by  Jove! 
before  he  could  stop  him, 
Johnny  had  bounded  up,  mut- 
tering "  a  thousand  rupees," 
and  was  into  the  billiard-room. 
He  walked  right  up  to  Fuller, 
who  was  lounging  against  the 
table,  and  said — 

<k  Did  I  hear  you  say  you 
bet  a  thousand  rupees  to  a 
hundred  that  no  one  would 
walk  through  the  grass  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  did,"  said  Fuller, 
laughing.  "A  native  would 
do  it,  of  course — but  I  know 
jolly  well  a  white  man  won't." 

"Done  with  you,"  says 
Johnny,  and  turned  to  Phillips 
who  had  followed  him,  and 
asked  him  to  pull  off  his  boots. 
Phillips  naturally  wouldn't, 
and  you  can  imagine  there  was 
no  end  of  a  row — every  one 
talking  at  once,  Grey  shout- 
ing for  one  of  the  mess  servants 
to  pull  off  his  boots,  and  the 
chaps  telling  him  not  to  be 
such  an  ass.  Fuller  was  sorry 
enough,  he  is  really  quite  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow,  and  of 
course  he  never  expected  any 
one  would  take  him  up,  still 
he  couldn't  go  back  on  his  bet 
now,  and,  as  for  the  rest  of 
them,  they  were  mostly  newly 
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joined  boys,  who  had  no  idea 
what  the  awful  risk  was. 
Phillips  and  Maitland  knew 
well  enough,  and  seeing  they 
couldn't  stop  Grey,  Phillips 
slipped  away  to  fetch  Major 
White.  The  bridge  room  is 
some  way  off,  in  a  little  bunga- 
low in  a  corner  of  the  com- 
pound, and  it  took  him  a 
moment  or  two  to  get  there — 
and  then  Major  White  tried  to 
stop  him  speaking  till  the 
hand  was  played  out.  Of 
course  Phillips  went  on  just 
the  same  —  but  the  Major's 
head  was  so  full  of  bridge,  and 
he's  a  bit  deaf  too,  so  that 
altogether  it  took  time  to 
make  him  understand  that  he 
was  needed  "ek  dum"  (at 
once).  He  ran  right  enough 
when  he  had  grasped  what 
was  going  on,  but  he  was  too 
late.  Every  one  was  in  the 
verandah,  and  as  he  came  out, 
with  his  hand  up,  shouting — 

"Stop  this!  Grey,  don't  be 
such  a  d — d  ass,"  he  saw 
Johnny  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  grass,  walking  slowly 
and  steadily  towards  the  mess. 

And  it  was  just  then  that  I 
drove  in  with  Mrs  Grey  and 
Shah-u-din  on  the  back  seat. 
It  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  you 
ever  forget,  and  I  have  only  to 
shut  my  eyes  to  see  it  all  now. 
It  was  one  of  those  extraordin- 
arily bright  moonlight  nights 
you  only  get  in  the  East, 
really  almost  as  light  as  day 
— only  everything  looked  white 
and  grey,  and  without  any 
colour.  The  officers  in  the 
verandah  were  all  in  white  mess 
dress — in  the  middle  was  the 
Major,  half  -  way  down  the 


steps,  with  his  hand  still  up 
and  his  mouth  half  open,  just  as 
he  had  stopped  when  he  saw  he 
was  too  late.  Behind  him  was 
Phillips,  looking  very  angry — 
which  is  the  way  he  always 
gets  when  he's  worried.  All 
the  rest  were  just  staring  at 
Johnny,  and  behind  them  there 
was  a  pack  of  mess  servants, 
come  out  to  see  what  "  the 
sahibs  "  were  up  to  now.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  us,  not 
even  when  Mrs  Grey  hurled 
herself  out  of  the  trap  and  ran 
towards  Johnny,  but  even  as 
she  was  running,  I  saw  a  black 
shape  rear  itself  in  the  grass, 
and  heard  the  hiss  of  a  cobra 
about  to  strike, — a  horrible 
sound,  that  once  heard  is  never 
forgotten.  Johnny  leapt  to 
one  side,  but  the  brute  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and,  through 
the  grass,  I  saw  it  catch  him 
just  above  the  ankle. 

It  was  extraordinary  how, 
when  this  awful  thing  hap- 
pened, every  one  was  suddenly 
galvanised  into  life  :  a  moment 
before,  Johnny  had  seemed 
to  be  the  only  living  thing, 
and  the  rest  were  just  as 
if  they  were  made  of  stone. 
Now,  in  one  moment,  every- 
thing was  in  confusion.  Johnny 
certainly  walked  quietly  on  to 
the  drive  —  where  Mrs  Grey 
met  him,  and  clung  cry- 
ing and  sobbing  to  his  arm. 
As  for  the  others,  Major  White 
was  shouting  for  brandy,  and 
ordering  some  one  to  go  for  the 
doctor,  and  he  and  Phillips 
came  running  towards  the 
Greys — while  the  other  fellows, 
very  scared  and  shocked-look- 
ing,  stood  helplessly  in  the 
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verandah.  As  for  me — I  could 
not  with  my  bad  knee  get  out 
of  the  cart  until  the  syce 
came.  Shah -u -din  had  got 
down  before,  and  followed  Mrs 
Grey,  and  he  now  stood  a  little 
apart. 

Johnny,  I  could  see,  looked 
very  white ;  he  sat  down  on 
the  verandah  steps,  and  Mrs 
Grey  knelt  on  the  gravel  beside 
him,  speaking  to  him.  Major 
White  and  Phillips  were  there 
too,  but  I  couldn't  hear  what 
they  said.  It  was  perfectly 
awful  to  sit  there  doing  nothing, 
knowing  that  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world  was  going  to  die 
before  my  eyes,  though  it 
wasn't  of  my  own  feelings  I 
thought,  but  of  that  poor  little 
woman.  It  seemed  so  dread- 
ful, too,  that  we  should  all  be 
there,  looking  on,  as  it  were, 
and  yet  we  could  not  go  away 
and  leave  her  alone  with  him. 
I  suppose  only  a  few  seconds 
passed  really,  but  it  felt  like 
hours  ;  and  though  it  was  a  hot 
night,  I  give  you  my  word  I 
ran  cold  all  over.  It  was  so 
horrible.  Then  one  of  the  sub- 
alterns ran  up  with  a  very 
white  face  and  whispered  to 
Phillips.  I  heard  afterwards 
that  he  told  him  the  doctor 
had  been  called  away  to  the 
civil  station  ten  miles  off,  and 
we  all  knew  long  before  he 
could  be  fetched  back  Grey 
would  be  dead.  Just  then  my 
syce  ran  up  to  the  pony's  head, 
and  I  was  able  to  get  out  of 
the  trap.  I  stood  hesitating, 
wondering  what  I  could  do, 
but  the  moment  Shah-u-din 
saw  I  was  moving,  he  came 
towards  me. 


"Sahib  — Sahib,"  he  said, 
speaking  in  an  agitated  whis- 
per, "if  the  Huzoors  wait  for 
the  Dokitor  Sahib  it  will  be 
too  late.  I  can  cure  cobra  bite. 
Many  times  have  I  saved  the 
black  men,  and  I  can  save  the 
white  Sahib  too.  Only  see. 
It  is  true  talk,  not  lies." 

I  could  see  the  man  was  in 
earnest,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  him.  I  knew  there 
was  no  known  cure  for  cobra- 
bite,  and  it  seemed  so  fearfully 
cruel  to  raise  false  hopes.  The 
Major  and  Phillips  had  moved 
some  paces  away  from  the 
Greys.  I  could  just  see 
Johnny's  face,  but  Mrs  Grey's 
back  was  towards  me.  I  could 
hear  an  occasional  sob ;  I 
couldn't  help  hearing  it,  though 
I  tried  not  to,  everything  was 
so  still ;  but  mostly  she  seemed 
to  be  talking,  urging  something 
on  him.  Of  course  I  didn't 
stare,  but  I  couldn't  help  see- 
ing. After  all,  I  thought, 
why  shouldn't  Shah-u-din  see 
what  he  could  do?  It  was 
absolutely  the  only  chance  ;  but 
it  seemed  so  cruel  to  disturb 
the  Greys  if  it  was  all  for 
nothing. 

"  Sahib,  it  will  soon  be  too 
late,"  Shah-u-din  urged,  at  my 
side,  and  I  could  see  he  looked 
very  anxious.  The  moon  went 
behind  a  cloud  just  then,  and 
the  slight  darkness  made  me 
think  of  the  dream  he  had  told 
us  only  that  afternoon,  which 
now  seemed  ages  ago.  Mrs 
Grey  must  have  remembered  it 
too,  for  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  faced  round,  calling 
shrilly — 

"  Shah-u-din  !  Shah-u-din  ! " 
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He  did  not  waste  a  moment, 
but  ran  eagerly  towards  her, 
and  knelt  down  beside  Johnny. 

"  Huzoor,  in  a  few  moments 
Sahib  will  be  cured,"  he  said 
reassuringly,  and  his  tone  was 
so  confident  that  I  felt  at  once 
he  really  believed  what  he  said. 
The  whole  affair  was  so  extra- 
ordinary. His  dream,  Mrs 
Grey's  presentiment  of  trouble, 
the  horrible  scene,  with  Johnny 
risking  his  life.  It  was  all  a 
kind  of  nightmare,  and  after 
it  nothing  could  have  surprised 
me  much. 

Shah-u-din  took  charge  from 
that  moment.  He  had  made 
one  of  the  servants  bring  him 
a  glass  of  water  before,  and 
into  that  he  now  put  a  small 
flat  grey  stone,  something  like 
pumice-stone,  and  quite  smooth, 
as  though  it  had  been  con- 
stantly used.  As  soon  as  it 
was  thoroughly  wet  he  took  it 
out,  and  passed  it  over  the  spot 
where  the  cobra  had  bitten. 
I  own  to  a  feeling  of  most 
horrible  disappointment  here. 
I  could  with  pleasure  have 
throttled  the  man  for  raising 
our  hopes,  for  what  appeared 
to  be  a  piece  of  childish  super- 
stition ;  but  at  the  second  pass 
the  stone  clung  to  the  wound, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  attracted 
to  it ;  and  Shah-u-din  stood  up, 
looking  completely  satisfied. 

"All  is  well,"  he  said;  "the 
snake-stone  draweth  the  poison 
from  the  veins  of  the  Sahib." 

And  the  odd  thing  is  that 
he  was  absolutely  correct. 
After  a  time  the  stone  fell  off, 
its  work  done.  Shah-u-din 
put  it  in  water  again,  and  this 
time  the  water  changed  colour 


and  became  opaque,  something 
like  milk.  We  all  saw  it — 
presently  Johnny,  though  he 
looked  rather  shaken,  said  he 
felt  perfectly  well — and  you 
can  imagine  the  excitement 
and  the  talking  and  congrat- 
ulations, we  were  all  so  worked 
up,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
confusion  Shah  -  u  -  din  must 
have  slipped  away,  for  when 
we  looked  for  him  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  We 
thought  he  had  gone  back  to 
the  Greys'  compound,  but  the 
next  morning  when  they  sent 
for  him  the  old  Bearer  ex- 
plained he  had  gone  "  No  man 
knew  whither."  He  indeed 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  come,  and  none  of  us  have 
ever  set  eyes  on  him,  or  his 
wonderful  snake  -  stone,  from 
that  day  to  this.  The  Greys 
were  terribly  vexed,  as  they 
naturally  wished  to  reward 
him,  but  the  Bearer  explained 
that  Shah-u-din  could  take  no 
money  from  them — for  "were 
not  he,  and  all  his  house,  bound 
by  a  vow  to  serve  all  of  the 
house  of  General  Grey  Sahib, 
since  the  old  bad  days  when 
the  General  had  saved  the  life 
of  Shah-u-din's  father,  when 
the  knife  was  even  at  his 
throat." 

It  was  all  very  mysterious, 
but  we  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  as  we  couldn't  get  any- 
thing more  out  of  the  old  chap. 
I  have  never  seen  another 
snake-stone,  but  I'm  told  they 
are  well  known  in  South  Africa 
— where  they  are  the  most 
cherished  possession  in  many 
an  old  Boer  family.  A  Boer 
will  part  with  most  things  for 
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"  filthy  lucre,"  bub  no  induce- 
ment is  great  enough  to  induce 
him  to  sell  his  snake-stone,  for 
it  may  well  mean  life  or  death — 
at  least,  that  is  what  he  thinks. 
When  we  told  our  doctor  about 
it  he  was  very  provoking,  and 
scoffed  like  anything,  and  noth- 
ing any  of  us  could  say  would 
ever  make  him  own  he  believed 
in  snake  -  stone.  He  declares 
that  the  cobra  that  bit  Grey 
must  have  been  either  a  young 
one  with  undeveloped  poison 
fangs,  or,  if  full-grown,  that  it 
had  expended  its  poison  on 
some  animal.  It  is  no  good 
pointing  out  how  ill  Grey 
looked.  He  just  laughs  and 
says  he  wishes  he  had  been 
there.  He  could  have  worked 
a  miraculous  cure  just  as  well 
as  any  fortune  -  teller.  Of 
course  he  can't  explain  Shah- 
u-din's  dream, — that  he  puts 
down  to  coincidence ;  and  as 


neither  party  can  convince  the 
other,  we  have  had  to  leave  it 
at  that  —  among  the  many 
queer  things  that  can't  be 
explained. 

Fuller  sent  over  the  thou- 
sand rupees  the  next  morning, 
with  an  abject  note,  saying  he 
would  never  dare  to  face  Mrs 
Grey  again,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  she  has  never  forgiven 
him,  though  Johnny  was  really 
quite  as  much  to  blame. 

The  Greys  have  been  quite 
prosperous  since.  He  got  the 
Adjutancy  soon  after,  and  now 
he  is  doing  two  years  at  the 
Quetta  Staff  College,  which  is 
sure  to  mean  well-paid  staff 
billets.  I  think  that's  all  I 
have  to  tell,  except  that  the 
White  boys  are  generally  called 
"The  Heavenly  Twins,"  be- 
cause they  are  the  biggest 
little  demons  unhung. 

A.    M.    SCOTT-MONCBIEFF. 
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II. — LETTEES   OF    MARQUE. 


THE  harbour  of  Eye  has 
been  steadily  silting  up  for 
four  hundred  years  and  more, 
just  as  its  neighbour,  Dunge- 
ness,  has  been  pushing  out 
farther  and  farther  into 
the  world.  The  basin  which 
once  rang  with  the  chime 
of  shipwrights'  hammers  and 
the  cries  of  stevedores  and 
mariners  is  now  a  waste  of 
mud  and  weeds,  where  rotting 
perches  and  rotting  boats  keep 
company  with  the  sandpipers 
and  gulls.  A  shadow  of  a 
coasting  trade  subsists,  but 
vessels  drawing  more  than 
twelve  feet  cannot  enter,  and 
even  these  are  left  on  the  mud 
in  the  channel  itself  at  low 
water.  But  in  1700  the  port 
had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this. 
The  coasting  and  fishing  trade 
which  it  supported  was  still 
considerable ;  and  it  was  of 
yet  greater  value,  for  all  its 
difficult  entrance,  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge.  There  was  no  other 
in  the  long  stretch  of  coast 
from  the  Downs  to  Beaohy 
Head.  Dover,  Folkestone,  and 
Hastings  were  then  mere  open 
roadsteads  ;  and  the  westward- 
bound  vessel  which  was  driven, 
by  stress  of  weather  or  the 
enemy's  privateers,  to  seek 
some  shelter,  must  make  the 
narrow  channel  of  Rye  or  else 
hold  on  for  Cuckmere  or  the 
Newhaven  river,  forty  sea- 
miles  away.  The  town  of 
Rye  was  surrounded  by  an 
old  wall,  but  it  lay  some  way 
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inland  from  the  harbour;  and 
the  only  show  of  protection 
provided  for  the  latter  was 
Henry  VIII.'s  ruined  castle  of 
Camber. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1710 
the  Mayor  of  Rye  wrote  to 
Admiral  Aylmer,  then  lying 
at  St  Helens,  as  follows : — 

"  This  comes  in  behalfe  of  the 
poor  Fishermen  of  Rye,  who  have 
not  been  able  to  get  bread  for  their 
families  since  a  Reprizall  hath 
been  made  on  the  French  Fisher- 
men ;  we  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  Convoy  for  them  and  the 
Privateers  lying  continually  in 
the  Bay,  that  they  lye  from  week's- 
end  to  week's  end,  and  without 
ever  going  to  sea.  Dover,  Fowl- 
ston  and  Hastings  have  Forts  and 
Castles  to  resort  to,  but  Rye  being 
a  Tydal  Harbour,  and  lying  deeply 
embayed,  we  are  the  most  exposed 
of  any  on  the  Coast ;  "vhich  obliges 
us  to  beg  your  Honour  will  send  us 
a  small  ship,  one  of  8,  10  or  12  guns 
is  better  for  us  than  a  bigger  ship  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  possible  to  obtain 
one  to  be  a  standing  Convoy  we 
must  most  earnestly  beg  for  a 
frigate  to  see  the  Boats  that  go 
to  Yarmouth  safe  towards  that 
place ;  they  design  to  sail  from 
Rye  the  last  of  August  or  the  first 
of  September." 

Thus  far  the  Mayor  of  Rye. 
A  frigate  may  have  been  sent 
for  the  Yarmouth  boats;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the 
poor  fishermen  of  Rye  ever 
got  their  standing  convoy. 
Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  there 
was  not  a  port  or  a  roadstead 
in  the  kingdom  that  did  not 
need  one.  We  can  fortunately 
consult  a  more  circumstantial 
2s 
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detail  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Rye :  a  detail  which  may  be 
taken  as  characteristic  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  shipping 
was  held  up  all  round  the 
coast  of  England  "from 
week's-end  to  week's-end,"  as 
the  mayor  affirmed.  It  is  a 
fragment,  apparently,  of  a 
ship's  log  or  a  captain's 
journal;  but  as  it  was  very 
carelessly  inserted  in  (or  copied 
from)  a  petition  with  regard 
to  this  grievance  addressed  to 
the  Admiralty  Commissioners 
by  certain  Sussex  merchants, 
the  names  of  ship  and  captain 
have  been  lost.  The  time  was 
the  autumn  of  1706  or  1707. 
The  vessel  was  ready  to  sail 
by  the  middle  of  October,  if 
not  before,  but  was  delayed 
indefinitely  by  the  following 
cogent  reasons. 

On  the  15th  of  October  (the 
master  records),  when  he  de- 
sired to  put  to  sea,  there  were 
two  privateers  and  a  snow  off 
the  harbour.  On  the  17th  the 
privateers  were  still  there.  On 
the  22nd,  two  ships  (perhaps 
the  same)  of  thirty  guns  were 
lying  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore.  On  the  24th,  four  French 
men-of-war  were  at  anchor 
within  sight  of  the  town.  On 
the  28th  a  fleet  passed  by  which 
he  could  have  joined,  but  "  there 
lay  three  French  privateers  be- 
twixt them  and  him,  and  seven 
in  sight,  some  off  the  harbour 
and  some  to  the  westward." 
On  the  30th  a  Dutch  dogger 
was  chased  inshore  by  several 
sail,  and  narrowly  escaped. 
On  the  5th  of  November  there 
arrived  a  sloop  from  Lisbon, 
which,  after  having  been 
boarded  and  plundered  by 


several  privateers  in  the  Chan- 
nel, had  since  seen  three  more 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  three  off 
Beachy  Head,  and  five  or  six 
others  watching  Rye  itself. 
On  the  8th,  the  master  writes : 
"There  are  now  in  sight  six 
sail  of  French  and  a  sloop. 
Three  lie  under  fair  lee  [Fair- 
light,  to  the  W.  of  Rye],  the 
other  three  off  the  Ness  [Dunge- 
ness],  and  the  sloop  is  come  to 
an  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the 
harbour,  right  in  the  Chan- 
nel. .  .  ." 

With  this  the  fragment  ends. 
It  is  likely  (considering  the 
season)  that  on  the  days  not 
specified  there  was  bad  weather, 
which,  while  it  might  drive  the 
privateers  off-shore,  would  also 
prevent  the  ships  in  harbour 
putting  to  sea.  At  any  rate, 
here  we  have  an  English  port, 
midway  between  our  two  prin- 
cipal naval  stations,  as  effectu- 
ally blockaded  by  a  few  priva- 
teers as  were  any  of  the  French 
naval  bases  by  the  whole  Eng- 
lish fleet  a  hundred  years  later ; 
and  this  only  a  decade  after 
La  Hogue,  only  two  or  three 
years  after  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  at  a  time  when 
Marlborough  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  success  on  the  Con- 
tinent, when  France  was  almost 
prostrate,  and  when  the  English 
fleet  should  have  possessed  (and 
technically  did  possess)  undis- 
puted command  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Nor  was  the  evil  either 
local  or  transient.  It  was 
widespread  and  perpetual. 
We  really  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  that,  without  the 
aid  of  a  miracle,  the  blockaded 
ship  at  Rye  ever  got  to  sea  at 
all;  and  what  Rye  was  suffer- 
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ing  a  hundred  other  ports  were 
suffering  too. 

The  adventures  of  the  Lisbon 
sloop,  mentioned  above,  indi- 
cate the  systematic  manner  in 
which  the  privateers  patrolled 
the  Channel.  We  hear  of 
other  merchantmen  who  were 
boarded  no  fewer  than  twelve 
times  in  one  day.  A  general 
watch  was  maintained  when- 
ever possible  outside  most  of 
the  harbours;  but,  as  this 
would  not  be  infallible,  regular 
squadrons  were  usually  also  to 
be  found  farther  out  to  sea, 
where  they  could  either  pick 
up  such  craft  as  escaped  the 
inshore  guard  or  intercept  the 
homeward  bound  convoys  or 
single  vessels  from  the  west- 
ward. The  natural  cruising 
grounds  of  these  squadrons 
will  occur  readily  to  every  one 
who  remembers  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land. That  coast  is  divided  at 
very  regular  intervals  by  a 
series  of  promontories,  which 
offer  to  blockading  ships  or 
flotillas  excellent  points  for 
observation  and  co-operation. 
It  was,  therefore,  off  the  Lizard, 
the  Start,  Portland,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Beachy  Head,  and 
Dungeness  that  the  privateers 
were  to  be  encountered  in  the 
greatest  force. 

The  impudence  with  which 
they  lay  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  looked  into  St  Helens  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  Channel 
Fleet  was  lying  there,  was  pecu- 
liarly exasperating.  But  in 
that  age  there  were  few  regular 
men-of-war  capable  of  over- 
taking a  well-built  privateer. 
The  frigate,  as  we  know  her, 
did  not  exist;  and  brigs  and 


sloops  were,  for  the  most  part, 
clumsy  craft.  Moreover,  French 
ships  were  uniformly  better 
built  and  better  sailers  than 
English  ships  :  insomuch  that 
for  another  century  most  of 
the  reforms  adopted  in  our 
yards  were  taken  from  the 
enemy ;  and  the  French,  under 
the  influence  of  Bart,  Duguay- 
Trouiu,  and  others,  had  taken 
up  privateering  as  a  serious 
and  profitable  department  of 
war,  while  we  were  content  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
independent  merchants.  And, 
just  as  our  best  ships  of  the 
line  were  usually  those  we  had 
taken  in  action,  so  those  of  our 
cruisers  which  were  most  suc- 
cessful in  capturing  French 
Letters  of  Marque  had  usually 
at  one  time  been  French  Letters 
of  Marque  themselves. 

Off  Beachy  Head  there  was 
generally  quite  a  large  squad- 
ron cruising  or  lying  at  anchor. 
During  the  autumn  of  1707, 
from  eight  to  sixteen  ships, 
some  of  them  mounting  thirty 
guns,  were  lying  in  sight  of 
Eastbourne  for  five  weeks  on 
end.  In  October  they  drove 
ashore  the  Elisabeth  galley. 
In  November  the  ship  Notre 
Concord,  Georges  Guillaume, 
master  (perhaps  from  the  Chan- 
nel Islands),  was  chased  by  no 
fewer  than  seven  of  them. 
Guillaume  was  eventually 
obliged  to  run  his  ship  on  the 
beach  near  Pevensey ;  but, 
having  temporarily  disabled 
her,  he  made  all  speed  to  the 
village  for  assistance.  A 
number  of  men  with  muskets 
and  sporting  guns  came  back 
to  the  shore  with  him  and 
opened  fire  on  the  nearest 
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privateer;  whereupon  the  latter 
dropped  anchor  and  returned 
the  compliment  with  her  big 
guns,  throwing  round-shot  half 
a  mile  inland.  She  lay  there 
for  several  days,  and  Guillaume, 
having  seen  no  English  man- 
of-war  in  all  this  time,  was  at 
length  obliged  to  leave  his  ship 
and  make  his  way  to  London 
by  land. 

In  September  of  the  previous 
year  the  Union  frigate,  380 
tons,  of  Shoreham,  had  a  lucky 
escape  from  some  of  these  same 
gentry.  She  was  laden  with 
several  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat  for  the  ships  at  Spit- 
head  ;  but  the  authorities  either 
could  not  or  would  not  provide 
her  with  a  convoy ;  and  having 
waited  six  months  on  this  ac- 
count, and  her  cargo  being  in 
danger  of  perishing,  she  at 
length  put  to  sea  alone.  She 
was  barely  clear  of  Shoreham 
when  three  large  privateers 
hove  in  sight  and  gave  chase. 
She  put  about  at  once,  but 
finding  she  could  not  make  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour 
again,  held  on  for  the  village  of 
Brighthelmstonej  where  there 
was  a  battery  of  guns  on  the 
cliff.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
guns  were  out  of  order,  and 
there  was  no  powder;  but  the 
wind  fortunately  freshening, 
the  privateers  found  themselves 
dangerously  near  a  lee  shore 
and  were  forced  to  stand  out  to 
sea.  As  they  were  still  between 
the  Union  frigate  and  Ports- 
mouth, the  ship  continued  her 
flight  up  Channel.  By  dawn 
she  was  off  Beachy  Head.  Here 
she  encountered  several  more 
Letters  of  Marque;  but  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  speedy 


vessel,  for  she  managed  to  run 
in  under  the  guns  of  Hastings, 
where  she  found  a  tender  con- 
taining a  hundred  pressed  men, 
which  did  not  dare  stir  out 
either  to  the  Downs  or  Ports- 
mouth, for  fear  of  the  priva- 
teers. Her  trials,  however, 
were  now  at  an  end.  A  few 
days  later  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen came  down  Channel 
under  escort ;  and  ship  and 
tender  joined  them  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Spithead. 

These  privateers  displayed  at 
times  extraordinary  audacity. 
In  1706  Captain  Coningsby 
Norbury,  with  the  Lark,  a  fifth- 
rate,  and  the  Medway's  Prize, 
was  convoying  a  number  of 
naval  storeships  from  the  Nore 
to  the  Downs,  no  very  terrible 
voyage.  He  anchored  for  the 
night  off  Margate,  where  he 
found  another  man-of-war,  the 
Sapphire.  The  convoy  seems 
to  have  lain  close  inshore, 
with  the  men-of-war  a  mile 
outside.  At  one  in  the  morning 
a  small  French  privateer,  of 
eight  guns  and  seventy  or 
eighty  men,  slipped  past  the 
latter  and  captured  the  Unity 
hoy.  Being  unable  for  some 
reason  to  take  her  out  at  once, 
she  stood  by  her  all  night. 
Norbury,  who  heard  firing  in 
the  dark,  sent  a  boat  to  inves- 
tigate, but  failed  apparently 
to  discover  what  was  amiss. 
At  dawn,  the  privateer  being 
observed  alongside  her  prize, 
the  Lark  weighed  at  once  and 
stood  towards  her;  but  the 
Frenchman,  abandoning  the 
hoy,  made  her  escape. 

About  the  same  time  another 
Letter  of  Marque  actually  sailed 
right  up  the  Arun,  past  Little- 
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hampton,  to  Arundel  itself. 
Here  she  captured  and  carried 
off  a  ship  which  was  lying 
alongside  the  quay,  several 
persons  who  came  to  the  rescue 
being  killed  and  wounded.  Yet 
another  attacked  the  Lyme,  a 
32 -gun  ship,  fought  her  for 
three  hours,  and  disabled  her. 
The  Lyme's  captain  and  another 
were  killed,  and  sixteen  woun- 
ded. Indeed,  many  of  these 
small,  independent  Letters  of 
Marque  (as  distinguished  from 
the  regular  squadrons  which 
naval  commodores  and  admirals 
led  out  of  Dunkirk)  were  a 
match  for  English  men-of-war 
of  their  own  size ;  and,  if  they 
could  escape  no  other  way, 
they  were  not  afraid  to  try 
their  fortune  with  ships  of 
greatly  superior  force.  A 
privateer  of  36  guns  made  a 
magnificent  resistance  of  some 
hours  when  attacked  by  Oxford, 
a  third-rate  of  70  guns. 

The  privateers  were  closely 
allied  to  the  smugglers ;  and 
the  latter,  again,  were  hand  in 
glove  with  the  Jacobites.  This 
combination  constituted  a 
serious  danger.  Happily  for 
us,  the  strength  of  the  Jacob- 
ites lay  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  South  coast, 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of 
France,  was  without  any  or- 
ganised means  of  defence  be- 
yond the  militia  and  a  few 
useless  batteries;  and  there 
were  a  dozen  places  where 
troops  could  (and  doubtless 
would)  have  been  thrown  ashore 
had  there  been  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  rising  to  support 
them.  Such  a  place  was  Cuck- 
mere  Haven,  which  at  one  time 
promised  to  become  an  im- 


portant harbour.  "A  great 
force,"  it  was  said,  "  might 
easily  be  landed  there."  As  it 
was,  French  sloops  used  to 
come  and  go  almost  daily  in 
fair  weather,  with  Jacobite 
correspondence  among  their 
smuggled  goods.  In  Septem- 
ber 1703  one  John  Jobliu,  of 
Seaford,  found  buried  under 
the  turf  on  the  cliffs  between 
that  place  and  Cuckmere  a  tin 
box  containing  treasonable  cor- 
respondence for  France.  As  a 
result  of  this  an  old  gentleman 
from  London  was  shortly  after 
arrested  in  Seaford,  when  more 
letters  were  found  on  his  per- 
son. But  the  great  plague  spot 
at  this  time  was  Romney  Marsh. 
In  this  isolated  waste  dwelt  an 
amphibious  population  —  one 
parb  fishermen,  one  part  shep- 
herds, ten  parts  smugglers  and 
thieves — who  might  as  well 
have  been  living  in  Turkey  for 
all  the  control  the  local  magis- 
trates cared  or  were  able  to 
exercise  over  them.  They  would 
certainly  have  paid  as  much 
attention  to  the  Sultan's  firman 
as  to  the  king's  writ,  unless 
the  latter  were  backed  by  a 
company  of  foot.  The  smug- 
gling stories  of  the  Marsh  are 
become  as  classical  as  those 
of  Polperro.  French  privateer- 
smugglers  used  to  land  of  nights 
fifty  or  sixty  men  carrying  fire- 
arms, who  would  take  away  a 
hundred  packs  of  wool  at  a 
time  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
king's  officers.  In  such  con- 
genial surroundings  the  Jacob- 
ites had  established  a  regular 
system  of  posts  and  meeting- 
places  and  refuges.  Here  lived 
Hunt,  whose  famous  cottage 
harboured  so  many  men  with  a 
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price  upon  their  heads ;  here 
lived  the  publican  of  Lydd, 
whose  treachery  was  said  to 
have  caused  the  defeat  of  Tor- 
rington  off  Beaohy  Head.  Here 
passed  to  and  fro  a  continuous 
stream  of  conspirators :  Berwick 
and  Fen  wick,  Barclay  and  his 
assassins,  non-jurors  and  non- 
oompounders,  bankrupt  bullies 
and  fanatical  priests.  Through- 
out the  early  part  of  these  wars 
a  service  as  regular  as  the 
Dutch  mail  was  maintained  be- 
tween Calais  and  the  Marsh ; 
and  by  it  were  carried  the 
letters  of  Marlborough  and 
Russell,  of  Melfort  and  James. 
The  Jacobites'  acquaintance 
with  natural  phenomena  was 
probably  neither  profound  nor 
extensive  ;  but  had  some  philo- 
sopher among  them  discovered 
that  Dungeness  was  advancing 
towards  France  by  so  many 
feet  every  year,  he  might  have 
inferred  that  it  was  necessarily 
urged  forward  by  the  impulse 
of  the  many  faithful  and  un- 
scrupulous hearts  which,  from 
the  peninsula  behind  it,  beat  in 
unison  for  the  most  foolish  and 
intractable  of  kings. 

So  the  world  went  along  the 
South  coast  in  those  days. 
And  as  for  the  privateers,  it 
was  the  same  all  up  the  East 
coast  also.  Notwithstanding 
that  warships  were  passing 
every  hour  between  Chatham, 
the  Nore,  and  the  Downs,  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames  was  in- 
fested with  Letters  of  Marque. 
We  have  already  seen  how 
cavalierly  Captain  Norbury 
was  treated  at  Margate. 
About  the  same  time  Rams- 
gate  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
a  privateer  which  went  ashore 


there.  A  little  later,  in  1702, 
"  the  farmers,  fishermen,  hoy- 
men,  and  others  of  Herne," 
begged  to  be  supplied  during 
the  war  with  ten  guns  and  a 
suitable  proportion  of  powder 
as  a  protection  to  the  bay,  the 
weapons  to  be  kept  in  proper 
order  at  their  own  expense 
until  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties. In  the  same  year  the 
Marlborough  packet,  with  the 
Dutch  mails,  was  attacked  by 
a  privateer  off  the  Essex 
coast.  She  fought  her  for 
four  hours  and  escaped,  but 
was  so  nearly  taken  that  the 
mails  had  to  be  thrown  over- 
board. In  August  1707 
Captain  Seth  Jermy,  in  the 
Nightingale  of  24  guns,  con- 
voying some  colliers  and  others 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Thames, 
fought  his  famous  fight  with 
the  six  Dunkirk  galleys,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  an 
English  renegade  named 
Smith,  had  set  out  to  make 
a  raid  on  Harwich.  Again, 
Sir  Isaac  Rebow,  whom  we 
have  already  met,  while  com- 
plaining of  the  number  of  small 
privateers  of  about  50  tons 
which  harassed  the  coast, 
"frightening  vessels  ashore," 
records  another  gallant  little 
action.  The  Colchester  Mer- 
chant, a  pink  of  200  tons  and  8 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Beal,  of  Wivenhoe,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  privateer  manned 
by  about  thirty  men.  The 
crew  of  the  Colchester  Merchant 
only  numbered  nine;  but  on 
being  pursued  Beal  came  to 
anchor  and  told  his  men  not  to 
deliver  up  the  ship  so  long  as 
he  was  alive,  as  "he  had  rather 
sink  or  burn  than  be  taken." 
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The  privateer  ran  alongside 
and  about  a  dozen  men  boarded 
the  pink,  but  most  of  them 
were  killed  or  wounded  with 
small-arm  fire.  They  boarded 
a  second  time,  and  took  the 
round-house,  with  two  men  in 
it ;  and  a  second  time  they 
were  beaten  off  with  great  loss. 
They  had  now  had  enough ; 
but  as  they  drew  away  Beal 
ran  to  his  cabin  window  with  a 
musket  and  shot  the  privateer 
captain  dead.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Frenchman  lost 
quite  twenty -five  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  her  crew  of 
thirty. 

It  is  both  impossible  and 
unnecessary  in  so  slight  a 
sketch  as  this  to  continue 
enumerating  these  episodes. 
They  are  doubtless  familiar  in 
kind  to  many  people.  What 
is  less  generally  appreciated 
is  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
Before  we  have  done  we  must 
touch  upon  another  and  a  so- 
called  larger  issue  involved ; 
but  we  are  dealing  for  the 
moment  only  with  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  people  by 
this  vast  predatory  warfare. 
What  an  outcry  would  be 
raised  to  -  day  if  an  enemy's 
cruiser,  appearing  for  half  an 
hour  off  some  South  coast 
watering  -  place,  should  scare 
the  golfers  from  their  greens 
and  the  half  -  crown  trippers 
from  their  cock-shies  and  pier- 
rots  !  What  a  wail  would 
arise  —  even  as  it  arose  two 
hundred  years  ago — from  the 
merchants  whose  dividends 
were  suddenly  halved  by  the 
exploits  of  some  commerce  de- 
stroyer! But  to  these  people 


who  lived  round  the  coast 
during  all  the  wars  of  William 
and  Anne  and  the  four  Georges 
this  menace  meant  more  than 
the  loss  of  golf  and  pierrots  (of 
which  they  were  so  happy  as 
to  know  nothing)  and  the 
shrinkage  of  dividends.  It 
meant  an  end  of  comfort  and 
security  and  livelihood.  It 
meant  that  every  year,  every 
month,  perhaps  every  day,  they 
came  in  personal  contact  with 
war.  They  needed  no  Gazette, 
no  fall  in  stocks,  to  acquaint 
them  with  its  realities,  when 
they  could  not  look  out  of 
window  on  a  fine  morning 
without  seeing  two  or  three 
privateers  lyiug  insolently  in 
the  offing;  when  if  their  own 
small  savings  had  not  gone  up 
in  the  smoke  of  their  fishing 
smacks  or  trading  brigs,  it 
was  because  the  latter  dared 
not  put  to  sea,  but  lay  idle  for 
months  while  their  cargoes 
rotted  in  their  holds  and  fine 
catches  of  fish  went  a-begging. 
And  this  was  not  all.  The 
dread  of  invasion,  which  seems 
so  unreal  to  us  now,  was  very 
real  to  them.  How  should  it 
not  have  been?  Every  year 
they  heard  of  some  new  plan. 
Now  troops  and  transports 
were  collecting  at  Brest,  now 
at  Calais,  now  at  Dunkirk. 
With  the  echo  of  the  real  thing 
always  in  their  ears,  its  shadow 
always  before  their  eyes,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  our  fore- 
fathers took  these  threats  in 
the  serious  spirit  in  which  they 
were  put  forth.  What  we 
should  marvel  at  (in  the  light 
of  ourselves)  is  the  spirit  in 
which  they  faced  them.  Such 
matters,  however,  do  not  in- 
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terest  us  now.  A  few  vic- 
tories, a  short  period  of  supre- 
macy, a  few  decades  of  peace, 
and  the  lesson  these  men  and 
women  taught  us  during  many 
centuries  has  been  unlearnt. 

The  few  privateering  ex- 
ploits which  we  have  been  able 
to  consider  here  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  a 
regular  state  of  things.  There 
doubtless  exist  statistics  which 
give  us  a  rough  measure  of  the 
evil ;  but  a  reliable  history  of 
privateering  as  it  affected  this 
country  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Historians  who  scrupulously 
test  and  weigh  so  many  other 
national  burdens  have  not 
thought  the  subject  worthy  of 
more  than  the  most  casual 
mention ;  and  a  whole  mass  of 
invaluable  data  is  now  irrevoc- 
ably lost.  Much  may  be  learnt 
from  the  journals,  logs,  and 
registers  of  the  great  trading 
houses  and  companies ;  much 
more  from  the  Admiralty 
correspondence  (from  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  most  of 
the  few  instances  here  given 
have  been  taken  at  random,  as 
one  might  plunge  one's  hand 
into  a  lucky-bag) ;  but  we  can 
never  know  with  any  accuracy 
the  effect  of  this  warfare  two 
hundred  years  ago  on  a  thou- 
sand small  traders  and  masters 
whose  ships  —  cutters  and 
ketches,  snows  and  pinks  and 
hoys  —  fished,  or  plied  their 
wares  from  port  to  port,  be- 
tween the  Solway  and  the 
Tweed.  We  can  only  be  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  these 
ships  annually  plundered,  car- 
ried off,  or  destroyed  must  have 
been  enormous.  During  the 
first  Jacobite  war,  from  1688 


to  1697,  the  privateers  of  Saint 
Malo  alone  claimed  to  have 
taken  162  warships  and  3384 
merchantmen,  of  one  sort  or 
another — an  average  of  more 
than  a  merchantman  a-day  for 
nine  years  to  this  one  town  ; 
and  when  we  add  all  those 
taken  by  privateers  of  Nantes 
and  Brest,  of  Havre  and  Calais, 
of  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  of 
every  other  town  and  village 
on  the  French  coast  whose 
citizens  could  purchase  a  few 
cannon  and  equip  and  man  a 
lugger,  we  can  in  some  sort 
imagine  the  strain  this  legal- 
ised piracy  must  have  cast 
upon  the  hearts  and  purses  of 
its  victims. 

Of  course  there  were  two 
sides  to  the  question.  The 
French  had  no  monopoly  in  Let- 
ters of  Marque.  Scores  were 
issued  every  year  to  English 
merchants  and  captains ;  and 
no  doubt  many  of  them  did 
well  for  their  employers.  But, 
relatively,  English  privateer- 
ing at  this  period  did  not 
pay.  A  few  merchants  may 
have  recouped  some  of  their 
losses ;  but  the  country  was 
no  gainer.  Mr  Williams' 
'Privateers  and  Slave  Trade 
of  Liverpool,'  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  work, 
shows  how  extensively  and 
lucratively  we  retaliated  later 
in  the  century ;  yet,  even  then, 
in  the  height  of  our  naval 
supremacy,  when  the  French 
marine  was  technically  swept 
from  the  seas  and  the  French 
coast  was  under  regular 
blockade — even  then  the  priva- 
teering balance  of  gains  and 
losses  showed  but  a  small 
margin  in  our  favour,  if  it 
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showed  one  at  all.  And  at 
the  time  under  notice  there 
could  be  no  comparison — and 
for  excellent  reasons.  In  this 
country  the  profession  always 
laboured  under  serious  dis- 
advantages. It  was  quite 
isolated  in  practice  from  the 
regular  naval  establishment,  to 
which  it  should  have  been 
allied.  In  conception  it  was 
marked  by  certain  character- 
istic national  faults  —  it  was 
haphazard,  amateurish,  and 
shortsighted.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  mere  commercial  speculation, 
and  in  no  sense  national ;  and 
the  naval  officers  in  many  cases 
looked  down  upon  it,  and  spoke 
of  it  as  piracy.  In  France  the 
position  of  things  was  reversed. 
The  Government  found  ready 
to  their  hand  an  instrument 
eminently  suited  to  the  genius 
of  their  people  ;  and  they  made 
the  best  use  of  it.  They  en- 
couraged it  in  every  way. 
They  lent  their  best  ships  and 
officers.  Captains  and  admirals 
who  had  achieved  no  particular 
success  in  the  regular  service, 
became  incomparable  irregulars. 
The  French  Navy  was  driven 
from  the  Channel  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  shut  up  in 
Brest  and  Toulon ;  but  the 
swarm  of  privateers  was  never 
checked.  At  those  very  times 
when  England  was  most  vic- 
torious by  sea  and  land,  parts 
of  her  shore  could  hardly  be 
called  her  own.  The  essentially 
Gallic  quality  of  thorough- 
ness told  in  every  way.  The 
privateers  sailed  in  regular 
squadrons,  co-ordinated  and 
continually  in  touch,  to  regular 
stations.  As  for  the  ships 
themselves,  the  English,  as  is 


their  way,  made  use  of  any- 
thing that  came  to  hand.  The 
ships  especially  laid  down  for 
privateering  were,  at  any  rate 
at  this  period,  very  few  ;  and  a 
French  Letter  of  Marque,  built, 
equipped,  and  manned  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  destroy 
commerce,  was  patently  more 
formidable  than  a  lumbering 
merchantman  triple  her  size, 
who,  with  her  hold  full  of 
cargo  and  her  ordinary  18-pdrs. 
on  her  decks,  had  merely  re- 
ceived orders  to  do  as  much 
damage  to  the  enemy  as  she 
could  (without  wasting  time, 
which  was  money)  in  the  course 
of  her  voyage  to  Jamaica  or 
the  East  Indies.  And  so  it 
was  with  the  officers.  The 
makeshift  was  no  match  for 
the  professional.  The  ordinary 
English  merchant  captain, 
although  he  might  be  an 
excellent  seaman  and  a  hard 
fighter,  was  seldom  cut  out  for 
a  good  partizan  officer.  Who 
remembers  the  name  of  a  single 
English  privateer  captain  ? 
Some,  perhaps,  have  heard  of 
Fortunatus  Wright.  But  Jean 
Bart,  Forbin,  Duguay-Trouin, 
St  Pol,  and  other  names  are 
familiar  to  those  who  could 
not  say  what  Admiral  lost  at 
Trafalgar  or  won  at  Beachy 
Head. 

With  these  names  we  come 
naturally  to  the  second  (and 
in  some  eyes  the  more  import- 
ant) phase  of  privateering  — 
the  attacks  on  the  great  con- 
voys. Jean  Bart  and  his  suc- 
cessors led  out  from  Dunkirk 
and  Brest  on  these  errands 
formidable  squadrons,  some- 
times largely  composed  of 
king's  ships,  but  very  seldom 
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without  a  proportion  of  genuine 
Letters  of  Marque.  However 
these  commands  might  be 
constituted,  their  work  falls 
properly  under  the  head  of 
privateering,  which  is  simply 
warfare  against  commerce ; 
but  as  this  part  of  the  subject 
should  be  well  known,  and  is, 
moreover,  less  pertinent  to  the 
business  of  this  article  than 
the  humbler  aspect  we  have 
just  considered,  we  can  deal 
very  briefly  with  it  here. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  year  1707.  Towards  its 
close  a  number  of  London 
merchants  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Admiralty  Commis- 
sioners, pointing  out  that 
within  a  few  months  several 
convoys  of  the  largest  size 
had  been  attacked  in  the 
Soundings  and  Channel;  and 
begging  that  something  might 
be  done,  either  in  the  patrol- 
ling of  those  waters  or  in 
strengthening  the  convoy's 
escorts.  Indeed  the  evil  was 
very  serious  ;  and  it  must  have 
seemed  not  a  little  strange  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked  while  large  squad- 
rons lay  idle  at  Spithead  or 
wasted  the  country's  money 
in  futile  cattle  -  raids  on  the 
French  coast.  Petitions,  how- 
ever, were  as  common  as  dust 
in  the  Admiralty,  and  one 
more  or  less  was  not  likely  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  so  in 
this  case. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  con- 
voys ?  In  March  1707  the 
Lisbon  fleet  was  attacked  while 
under  'escort  of  the  Swiftsure 
and  Warspite,  third -rates  of 


66  guns.  Fourteen  merchant- 
men were  taken.  In  April,  the 
Newfoundland  fleet  and  a 
coasting  convoy  were  attacked. 
In  May,  a  convoy  far  larger 
than  any  of  these  sailed  from 
the  Downs.  It  consisted  of 
about  fifty  merchantmen,  under 
protection  of  the  Royal  Oak,  a 
74,  and  the  Grafton  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  both  70's.  But 
Forbin  (Jean  Bart  was  now 
dead)  had  been  waiting  for  this 
moment  at  Dunkirk ;  he  re- 
ceived prompt  information  of 
the  convoy's  sailing ;  and  he 
instantly  launched  his  squadron 
in  pursuit.  He  came  up  with 
the  great  cloud  of  ships  off 
Brighthelmstone.  He  had  with 
him  three  ships  of  more  than 
50  guns,  six  of  40  and  upwards, 
and  four  corvettes.  These  were 
heavy  odds  for  the  three  Eng- 
lish third-rates ;  but  they  put 
up  a  fine  fight.  The  captains 
of  the  Grafton  and  Hampton 
Court  were  both  killed  before 
their  ships  were  surrendered, 
the  Hampton  Court  having  lost 
200  men.  The  Rogal  Oak  got 
away  with  a  number  of  terrified 
merchantmen  ;  but  Forbin  had 
captured  twenty  -  two  sail  of 
the  latter.  This  disastrous 
affair,  taking  place  within 
sight  of  the  English  coast,  only 
a  few  hours'  sail  from  Ports- 
mouth or  the  Nore,  aroused 
very  natural  indignation  in 
England.  If  a  few  of  the 
enemy's  fourth-  and  fifth-rates, 
with  a  handful  of  privateers, 
could  snap  up  with  impunity 
several  sail  of  the  line  and  as 
many  merchantmen  as  daylight 
permitted,  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  fine  ships  at  Spithead, 
what  (it  was  very  pertinently 
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asked)  was  the  use  of  the  latter  ? 
But  there  was  worse  to  follow. 
The  next  to  suffer  was  the 
Russia  fleet,  which  Forbin 
attacked  a  few  weeks  later  in 
the  North  Sea,  when  sixteen 
ships  were  taken.  In  July, 
a  lesser  but  no  less  aggrav- 
ating disaster  was  sustained. 
Captain  Underdown  in  the 
Falkland,  54,  and  Captain 
St  Loe  in  the  Gosport, 
32,  sailed  together  from  the 
Downs  with  two  small  convoys. 
On  the  22nd,  having  got  out 
of  the  Soundings,  they  separ- 
ated— the  Falkland  proceeding 
south,  while  St  Loe,  with 
eleven  sail  in  charge,  bore 
away  for  the  West  Indies. 
Soon  after  nine  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  being 
then  about  430  miles  west 
of  the  Lizard,  two  sail  were 
sighted  from  the  Gosport. 
The  merchantmen  being  very 
much  scattered,  as  usual,  St 
Loe  waited  for  the  rearmost  to 
come  up,  by  which  time  the 
nearest  of  the  strangers  was 
made  out  to  be  a  big  ship, 
flying  a  blue  ensign.  She  was 
in  fact  a  French  54,  the  Jason, 
her  companion  being  of  equal 
force.  St  Loe,  who  guessed 
her  nationality,  signalled  the 
merchantmen  to  push  ahead, 
while  he  waited  for  the  enemy. 
The  Jason  came  up  with  the 
Gosport  about  noon,  hoisted 
French  colours,  and  let  fly  a 
broadside  within  pistol  -  shot, 
which  was  smartly  returned. 
She  then  ran  aboard  the  latter's 
main  chains,  and  called  away 
her  boarders ;  but  they  were 
flung  back  with  loss,  hand 
grenades  from  the  Gosport's 
tops  proving  very  effective. 


That  ship's  upper  deck,  how- 
ever, owing  to  her  small  size, 
lay  open  to  the  enemy's  heavy 
small-arm  fire,  which  almost 
cleared  it  ;  so  that  a  second 
attempt  of  the  Jason's  people 
to  board  was  more  successful, 
there  being  not  twenty  men 
left  to  oppose  them  on  the  fore- 
castle and  quarter-deck.  Still 
St  Loe  and  the  rest  held  out 
for  some  time  longer  on  the 
lower  deck,  the  hatchway 
gratings  having  been  barred 
down.  It  was  only  when  up- 
wards of  sixty  out  of  a  crew 
of  less  than  190  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  that  the 
Gosport  was  surrendered,  hav- 
ing at  that  time  more  than  300 
French  on  board  of  her.  The 
Jason,  which  had  a  comple- 
ment of  450  men,  was  said  to 
have  lost  more  than  her  small 
antagonist,  among  her  killed 
being  the  second-in-command. 
St  Loe's  sacrifice,  however,  had 
not  saved  his  convoy.  The 
other  Frenchman  was  already 
among  them  ;  and  only  three 
got  away. 

The  final  calamity  of  this 
year  was  the  most  serious  of 
all.  The  great  Portugal  fleet 
sailed  in  the  first  days  of 
October  under  a  very  powerful 
escort,  consisting  of  two  80-gun 
ships,  a  74  and  two  50's. 
This  was  doubtless  considered 
sufficient  to  tackle  either  the 
Dunkirk  or  Brest  squadrons, 
should  one  of  these  make  a 
dash  at  the  convoy.  The 
Admiralty  do  not  seem  to  have 
understood  even  yet  that  what 
they  had  to  face  were  no 
ordinary  privateering  enter- 
prises, but  an  organised  system 
of  warfare ;  and  that,  if  the 
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Dunkirk  and  Brest  squadrons 
were  found  to  be  individually 
unequal  to  any  task,  they 
would  simply  combine.  This, 
in  faot,  was  what  happened. 
Forbin  and  Duguay  -  Trouin 
swooped  down  together  on  the 
unhappy  Portugal  fleet.  The 
former  had  with  him  eight  of 
the  nine  large  ships  with  which 
he  had  captured  the  Grafton 
and  Hampton  Court  earlier  in 
the  year.  Duguay-Trouin  led 
out  from  Brest  a  72,  a  64, 
two  50's,  and  two  smaller 
ships  of  upwards  of  30  guns. 
The  result  was  inevitable. 
There  was  a  tremendous  fight 
in  the  Channel,  and  the  convoy 
and  its  escort  fared  most  dis- 
astrously. The  Devonshire,  of 
80  guns,  took  fire  and  blew  up 
with  most  of  her  700  men  ;  the 
Cumberland,  the  other  80,  was 
captured,  as  were  the  two  50's, 
the  Chester  and  Ruby;  and 
with  them  were  taken,  accord- 
ing to  a  reliable  account,  thirty 
sail  of  merchantmen. 

Apart  from  the  loss  to  trade 
this  was  nothing  less  than  a 
pitched  battle  and  a  complete 
English  defeat.  During  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  all  but 
continual  naval  warfare,  from 
the  end  of  the  Dutch  wars  to 
the  end  of  those  against 
Napoleon,  the  occasions  on 
which  four  English  sail  of  the 
line  have  been  lost  to  the 
enemy  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  In  fact, 
writing  from  memory,  no  similar 
calamity  comes  to  mind.  And 
in  this  case,  as  the  few  first- 
rates  then  laid  down  were 
employed  almost  exclusively  as 
flagships,  the  Devonshire  and 
Cumberland,  both  second-rates, 


represented  the  most  formidable 
type  of  warship  in  general  use. 
On  all  accounts  the  disaster  to 
the  Portugal  convoy  was  most 
humiliating  to  the  nation. 

That  month  of  October  1707 
must  have  been  a  black  one 
indeed.  For  before  it  was  out, 
another  and  a  well-remembered 
blow,  for  which  no  human 
agency  was  directly  responsible, 
fell  upon  the  Navy.  While 
Forbin  and  Duguay  -  Trouin 
were  counting  up  their  spoils, 
the  Channel  squadron,  whose 
presence  in  the  Channel  itself 
a  week  earlier  might  have 
saved  the  convoy,  was  approach- 
ing the  Soundings  homeward 
bound.  The  weather  was  bad 
and  very  thick ;  the  ships, 
deviating  from  their  course, 
were  caught  in  the  powerful 
tidal  current  which  sets  round 
the  Scillies  during  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twelve ;  and  they 
were  drawn  like  straws,  un- 
conscious of  their  danger,  to- 
wards the  maze  of  reefs  about 
Pednathias  and  Gorregan.  On 
the  22ud  the  flagship,  the 
Association,  94,  struck  on  the 
West  Gilston  rock.  A  70-gun 
ship,  a  50,  and  a  fire-ship  shared 
her  fate.  Their  whole  crews 
were  lost,  and  for  weeks  the 
bodies  were  cast  upon  the 
islands.  One,  in  which  (it  is 
said)  the  life  was  not  extinct, 
came  ashore  at  Porthellick  Bay, 
in  St  Mary's,  and  the  fisher- 
men, seeing  jewels  and  fine 
clothes  upon  it,  completed  the 
work  the  waves  had  begun. 
It  was  the  body  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet. 

Meanwhile,  returning  to  the 
convoys  and  the  privateers,  an 
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inevitable   question    arises  —  a 
question    which,    although    it 
falls  outside  our  province,  can- 
not be  passed  over  completely. 
What   (it   will   be  asked)  was 
become  of   the   great    body  of 
the   English  Navy  during   all 
this   time?     It  is  not   so  easy 
to    answer.       The    Navy    was 
there,  and  busied  about  many 
things  :  perhaps  too  many.     It 
was  certainly  neither  impotent 
nor    even    declining :     on    the 
contrary,  ever  since  La  Hogue 
its    state    had     been     in     the 
ascendant.      The  French   fleet 
having      proved      unequal     to 
meeting  it    in    the    open    seas, 
presently  called  in  the  Spanish 
fleet   (for  what   it  was  worth) 
to  adjust  the  balance;  but  the 
Spanish  fleet  proved  to  be  light 
weight.     Sir  George  Byng  won 
a    battle   off  Alicante ;    Rooke 
won  those  of  Malaga  and  Vigo, 
and  took  Gibraltar.     Further- 
more, we  had  the  very  efficient 
assistance  of  the  Dutch.     And 
still     the     enemy's    predatory 
squadrons  ranged    at    will    up 
and  down  the  Channel  and  the 
North    Sea ;     and    still    their 
luggers  and  sloops  lay  all  the 
year  round  off  Hastings  or  Rye 
as    though  the   English    fleet 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  responsibility  for  this 
humiliating  state  of  things 
should  perhaps  be  laid  in  part 
on  the  Navy  itself,  in  part  on 
the  Government,  and  in  part 
on  Providence,  which  has  en- 
dowed the  English  people  with 
a  remarkably  casual  and  yet 
obstinate  order  of  mind.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been 
understood  that,  in  home 
waters,  for  the  time  being,  big 
fleets  which  cruised  up  and 


down   with    great    pomp    and 
ceremony  represented  so  much 
waste  of  time  and  money.    The 
Government,     pursuing      that 
policy   which    has    always   de- 
lighted English  politico-strate- 
gists,  busily  despatched  these 
fleets  on  problematical  adven- 
tures which,  if  successful,  pro- 
mised    no     solid     advantages. 
Our  usual  luck  held  with  us : 
perhaps     it    was     Providence, 
giving  us  with  one  hand  what 
she    had    withheld    with    the 
other;  but  it  was  not  greatly 
to  our   credit  that,   when   col- 
lectively   we    had    bungled    a 
number    of     worthless     enter- 
prises, a  quick  eye  or  a  happy 
chance    should    gain    us    great 
profit  in   a  totally  unexpected 
quarter.     So  it  was,   however, 
with  Gibraltar,    to  name  only 
one    instance.       And     on    the 
whole,  the  diffusion  of  interests 
and    influence    which     shaped 
what    we    called    our    policy, 
compared    very    unfavourably 
with  the  centralised  authority 
which   directed  the  fleets    and 
armies   of  France.      The  same 
characteristics    which    marked 
the  smaller  privateering  war- 
fare, and  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  were  reflected  in  kind 
in  the  larger.      While  all  the 
enemy's   efforts    were   directed 
to  one  end,  in  default  of  win- 
ning battles,  namely,   the   de- 
struction  of  our  commerce,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  what 
we  were  aiming  at.     Doubtless 
our  fleet,  large  though  it  was, 
was  insufficient  for  all  the  calls 
made   upon   it ;    but   it    could 
have  met  a  great  many  more 
than  it  did  had  it  been  directed 
by  a  single  mind.     A  system- 
atic blockade  of  certain  of  the 
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French  ports,  which  was  quite 
feasible,  and  which  would  have 
checked  half  the  privateering 
warfare,  was  not  seriously 
attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of.  Benbow,  indeed, 
who  was  sent  with  a  few  ships 
to  the  East  Coast  in  1696  to 
see  what  he  could  make  of 
Jean  Bart,  showed  how  much 
might  have  been  effected  by 
persistence  and  method.  Jean 
Bart  was  not  captured,  but  he 
was  bottled  up  for  months  in 
Dunkirk ;  and  when  he  slipped 
out  and  sailed  north  to  harry 
the  Baltic  trade,  Benbow  fol- 
lowed hard  on  his  heels  to 
"Sweedland"  and  back  again, 
so  that  the  Frenchman  was 
able  to  do  but  small  harm ; 
while  no  sooner  was  he  home 
once  more  in  Dunkirk  than  the 
Rear-Admiral  had  resumed  his 
patient  watch  outside.  This 
was  better  work  by  far  than 
anything  Lord  Berkeley  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  with 
the  whole  Channel  Fleet.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
latter  sent  in  his  array  of 
bomb-vessels  to  shell  Calais  or 
St  Malo,  or  landed  a  company 
of  foot  to  destroy  a  few  score 
head  of  cattle,  if,  when  he  had 
thus  inserted  his  pins  in  the 
enemy's  skin,  he  immediately 
withdrew  himself  and  them 
back  to  Spithead  again.  It 
was  not  pin-pricks  that  were 
wanted,  but  continuity  of  aim ; 
not  fireworks,  but  method. 

Wherever  the  final  responsi- 
bility lies,  the  Navy  as  a  whole 
certainly  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  tasks  which  this  phase  of 
the  war  thrust  upon  it.  Convoy 
duty,  of  which  it  was  given  so 
much,  was  always  wearisome  ; 


and  there  must  have  come 
times  when  the  naval  officers, 
no  less  than  the  merchants,  felt- 
that  they  had  been  shamefully 
sacrificed.  We  can  imagine  the 
sentiments  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate captains  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Devonshire,  the 
Grafton  and  Hampton  Court 
found  they  had  been  trapped 
within  a  few  hours  of  leaving 
port,  and  that  they  must  lose 
their  ships  and  their  lives,  not 
in  fair  fight,  but  to  cover  their 
superiors'  negligence  and  to 
save  the  pockets  of  a  few  trades- 
men. Such  thoughts  were, 
perhaps,  unfair  to  the  latter, 
but  they  were  natural.  Even 
in  an  uninterrupted  passage, 
the  relations  between  a  convoy 
and  its  escort  were  seldom  har- 
monious. The  merchant  cap- 
tains resented  the  arbitrary 
rules  laid  down  for  them  by 
the  captains  of  the  men  -  of  - 
war :  the  latter,  with  more 
justice,  complained  that  their 
rules  were  disregarded  in  the 
most  obstinate  and  reckless 
manner ;  that  the  merchant 
captains  paid  no  attention  to 
signals,  failed  to  keep  their 
station,  straggled  about  all 
over  the  horizon,  and,  if  an 
enemy  appeared,  lost  their 
heads  and  expected  the  guard- 
ships  to  be  in  twelve  places  at 
once.  In  truth,  while  individual 
merchant  captains  might  fight 
as  hardily  as  any  one,  no  flock 
of  sheep  could  display  more 
imbecility  than  a  large  fleet  of 
them.  The  position  of  a  com- 
modore, compelled  to  shepherd, 
with  an  altogether  inadequate 
force,  fifty  or  a  hundred  sail  of 
traders  to  Jlussia  or  the  West 
Indies,  was  the  reverse  of  a 
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sinecure.  From  this  aspect, 
therefore,  the  very  cavalier 
treatment  which  merchants 
and  their  captains  so  often 
received  at  the  hands  of  naval 
authorities  afloat  and  ashore 
may  in  some  sort  be  explained, 
if  not  excused. 

But  there  were  doubtless 
more  solid  reasons,  just  as  there 
was  certainly  another  side  to 
the  dispute.  Were  it  not  that 
the  merchants  somehow  con- 
trived to  make  their  profits  in 
spite  of  everything,  their  situa- 
tion would  seem  to  be  on  the 
whole  pitiable  indeed  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  they  had  much  to 
complain  of.  Not  only  were 
their  fleets  likely  to  be  attacked 
before  they  had  left  port 
twenty-four  hours,  but  they 
were  lucky  to  get  them  out  of 
port  at  all.  While  large 
squadrons  sailed  majestically 
up  and  down  the  Channel, 
merchantmen  were  lying  in 
harbour  by  the  score,  unable 
to  put  to  sea  for  want  of  a  con- 
voy. These  delays  were  most 
calamitous  to  trade.  In  1706 
the  Lisbon  merchants  com- 
plained that  although  a  convoy 
was  promised  them  for  March, 
they  were  not  able  to  sail  till 
October.  In  the  same  year 
the  Jamaica  merchants  were 
ordered  to  be  ready  to  sail  by 
the  20th  of  January  ;  but  no  es- 
cort was  allotted  them  till  May, 
which  was  the  wrong  season 
for  the  voyage.  Again,  the 
Virginia  merchants  informed 
the  Admiralty  that,  owing  to 
the  delay  in  providing  them 
with  a  convoy  home,  their  ships 
were  forced  to  return  in  the 
winter,  whereby  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  were  lost,  with  up- 


wards of  8000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  and  five  taken  by  the 
enemy,  with  over  2000  hogs- 
heads more.  The  end  of  the 
year  witnessed  a  most  extraor- 
dinary scene  in  the  Solent.  In 
November  and  December  large 
numbers  of  ships  under  convoy 
began  to  arrive  there  from 
Jamaica,  Virginia,  New  Eng- 
land, Antigua,  Portugal,  and 
other  parts ;  all  of  which,  as 
fast  as  circumstances  permitted, 
should  have  been  taken  over  by 
other  men-of-war  and  escorted 
to  the  Thames.  It  might  be 
thought  that  here,  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  naval  activities, 
with  Portsmouth  close  at  hand, 
with  ships  of  war  lying  con- 
tinually at  Spithead,  or  passing 
to  and  fro  through  the  Needles 
or  outside  the  island,  there 
should  have  been  small  delay 
in  finding  a  convoy  for  so  short 
a  passage.  Every  ship  sailing 
eastward  eould  have  lent  a 
hand.  Circumstances,  however, 
were  strangely  unpropitious. 
The  men-of-war  were  there — 
indeed,  sometimes  as  many  as 
sixteen  lying  idle  at  Spithead — 
but  nothing  was  done.  Perhaps 
what  was  anybody's  business 
was  nobody's  business,  although 
such  laxity  is  almost  incredible. 
But  the  weeks  went  by  and 
became  months,  and  other  mer- 
chantmen arrived  until  there 
were  near  eighty  sail  at  anchor 
between  Hurst  and  Cowes,  near 
eighty  masters  stamping  and 
blaspheming,  and  hundreds  of 
seamen  drawing  their  pay  in 
idleness ;  and  still  no  convoy 
had  been  heard  of.  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  with  the  East  India 
fleet,  passed  outside  without 
looking  in.  Many  men  of -war 
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sailed  for  the  eastward,  but 
refused  to  take  charge  of  any 
of  the  ships.  In  February  the 
Ruby  and  Feversham  were 
actually  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  sailing  orders 
were  given  for  the  16th  ;  but 
this  came  to  nothing.  The 
Ruby  and  Feversham  were 
needed  elsewhere.  The  mer- 
chantmen were  left  to  their 
own  devices  for  many  weeks 
more.  When,  if  ever,  they  got 
away,  does  not  in  fact  appear ; 
it  was  probably  in  April  or  May. 
It  was  so  late  that  most  of  their 
next  season's  voyages  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  on  top  of 
this  their  owners  must  have 
had  to  swallow  a  pretty  bill  for 
pay  and  keep  and  deterioration 
of  cargoes. 

These  delays,  added  to  the 
risks  at  sea,  affected  the  very 
foundations  of  trade.  What 
used  to  be  legitimate  specula- 
tion became  so  highly  specula- 
tive that  it  no  longer  paid  : 
would-be  purchasers  refrained 
from  giving  orders  when  the 
chances  of  their  ever  seeing 
their  goods,  or  getting  them  in 
the  right  season,  were  so  small. 
Some  of  the  great  convoys 
shrunk  from  these  causes  to 
a  mere  handful  of  ships.  A 
London  house,  Jones,  Way  & 
Whitchurch,  gradually  reduced 
their  fleet  from  forty  sail  to 
two.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Admiralty  that  the  confi- 
dence in  their  promises,  already 
small,  was  not  increased  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  frequently 
unable  to  protect  their  own 
interests.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Union  frigate  fared  at 
Shoreham.  At  the  same  port 
a  vessel  laden  with  timber  for 


the  Navy  was  detained  more 
than  a  year  for  want  of  a  ship 
to  escort  her  to  Portsmouth. 
When  one  at  length  arrived,  it 
deserted  her  in  mid-Channel, 
so  that  she  only  escaped  the 
enemy's  privateers  by  the  skin 
of  her  teeth. 

Of  the  innumerable  smaller 
grievances  of  which  traders 
from  time  to  time  complained, 
we  can  only  glance  at  one 
or  two.  There  was  the  con- 
stant sore  of  "  the  Tyrannical, 
Barbarous,  and  Arbitrary  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Press."  There 
were  the  embargoes  laid  on  ship- 
ping by  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Custom  House.  These,  gener- 
ally unpopular,  were  sometimes 
concurrent  and  contradictory, 
causing  much  confusion.  In 
1701,  the  Admiralty  having 
instructed  Sir  John  Lowther 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  certain 
classes  of  vessels  in  Newcastle 
and  other  ports,  learnt  that  by 
order  of  the  Custom  House  a 
far  more  comprehensive  one 
was  in  operation  there  already, 
"  very  different,"  as  Sir  John 
wrote,  "  from  Yours  or  from 
any  I  ever  saw  before,  One 
excepted  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  which  was  owned  to  be 
a  mistake  and  presently  set 
right.  It  embargoes  all  but 
coasters.  ..."  This  case  seems 
to  have  been  speedily  set  right 
also,  the  Custom  House,  appar- 
ently, being  told  to  mind  its 
own  business.  Another  just 
cause  of  complaint  was  the 
high  -  handed  treatment  of 
traders  at  sea  by  irresponsible 
naval  officers  —  a  treatment 
which  at  times  passed  all 
bounds  of  decency.  Thus,  in 
1707,  the  Antelope  galley, 
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bound  up  Channel  with  lead, 
tar,  and  stock-fish,  was  chased 
off  Beachy  Head  by  two  large 
ships  flying  the  Dutch  flag. 
As  these  small  coasters  had 
standing  orders  from  their 
owners  10  heave-to  for  nobody, 
when  sailing  without  escort, 
the  master  of  the  Antelope 
hoisted  his  own  colours  and 
kept  on  his  course.  The 
strangers  continuing  to  pursue 
him,  he  not  unnaturally  took 
them  for  French  privateers, 
and  so  crowded  on  sail  and 
ran  for  the  shelter  of  the  guns 
at  Hastings ;  whereupon  they 
hoisted  the  English  flag  and 
fired  a  shot  or  two  at  him. 
Not  trusting  these  colours,  and 
finding  that  they  were  gaining, 
he  ran  his  vessel  ashore.  The 
two  ships  now  sent  off  their 
boats  to  him,  and  revealed 
themselves  as  two  English 
fifth-rates,  the  Lyme  and  Gos- 
port,  both  of  which  we  have 
met  before  in  more  honourable 
circumstances.  The  officers  in 
the  boats,  instead  of  expressing 
their  regrets  and  offering  help, 
said  "  they  were  not  sorry,  and 
would  serve  anybody  the  same 
that  would  not  come  to  them," 
and  so  made  off,  leaving  the 
unlucky  Antelope  on  the  beach. 
It  cost  her  owners  £100  to  get 
her  into  Rye,  and  double  as 
much  more  for  loss  of  time. 

Such  incidents  were  not 
likely  to  promote  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  sheep  and 
their  shepherds.  There  were 
quite  enough  genuine  wolves 
without  the  shepherds  playing 
the  part  themselves  towards 
their  own  flocks.  "Let  them 
protect  us  a  little  better  from 
the  enemy,"  said  the  traders  in 
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effect,  "  before  they  put  on 
these  high  and  mighty  airs. 
Let  them  keep  the  peace  in 
the  Narrow  Seas,  before  they 
talk  as  if  they  owned  them." 

But  the  peace  was  not  kept. 
The  privateers  still  swarmed 
about  the  ports.  In  general, 
the  slow  and  insufficient  Eng- 
lish cruisers  chased  them  in 
vain.  Twenty  sail  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  fleets  of 
Admirals  Byng  and  Jennings 
in  nine  months,  and  this  was 
thought  good  work;  but  what 
were  twenty  sail  among  the 
hundreds  afloat  or  on  the 
stocks?  The  English  priva- 
teers retaliated  as  best  they 
might ;  but  their  best  was  as 
yet  a  poor  thing  beside  the 
three  or  four  hundred  annual 
prizes  of  St  Malo.  However 
(to  conclude  in  a  more  cheerful 
strain),  we  will  take  one  or 
two  random  episodes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  picture. 

A  few  English  captains  and 
men-of-war  gained  a  welcome 
reputation  for  destroying  these 
hornets.  Such  were  Captain 
William  Jumper  and  the  Wey- 
mouth,  48,  who  wrought  great 
havoc  among  them  in  1696  and 
1697.  Again,  in  the  latter 
year,  Captain  Andrew  Leake 
(who  was  afterwards  mortally 
wounded  at  Gibraltar)  had 
quite  a  busy  couple  of  days  in 
the  Channel  with  the  Canter- 
bury, a  fourth-rate  of  60  guns. 
On  August  29  his  boats 
chased  a  French  privateer 
ashore  near  Havre :  the  tide 
ebbing  and  the  country  people 
coming  down,  she  could  not  be 
got  off,  and  so  was  set  on  fire. 
At  five  the  next  morning  the 
Canterbury  took  a  small  ketch 
2T 
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— apparently  a  Letterof  Marque 
of  sorts.  At  eleven  she  chased 
a  pink  ashore  near  La  Hogue. 
A  few  hours  later  another 
sail  was  sighted,  chased,  and 
captured.  She  proved  to  be 
an  English  ship  recently  taken 
by  a  St  Malo  privateer,  and 
with  the  latter's  prize-crew  on 
board. 

A  curious  comedy  of  errors 
occurred  in  the  Channel  in 
October  1709.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  Sir  George 
Byng's  squadron,  homeward 
bound,  was  almost  becalmed, 
when  two  sail  were  sighted  to 
windward.  They  were,  in  fact, 
a  French  privateer  and  a  Bristol 
sloop,  which  the  former  had 
just  taken.  Byng,  being  to 
leeward  with  hardly  any  wind 
at  all  and  his  ships  very  foul, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
give  chase :  the  less  so  that  he 
was  persuaded  they  were  West 
Indiamen,  homeward  bound  like 
himself.  The  privateer,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  Byng's  ships 
to  be  the  squadron  of  Duguay- 
Trouin  (who  was  then  at  sea), 
and,  having  a  momentary  little 
breeze,  she  stood  towards  them 
with  her  prize.  The  little 
breeze,  however,  kept  her  a 
long  way  astern,  so  that  two 
days  passed  in  this  manner : 
Byng  drifting  majestically  on 
his  course,  the  two  little  vessels 
slowly  gaining  on  him.  On 
the  20th  a  couple  of  54's,  the 
Gloucester  and  Falmouth.  stand- 
ing down  Channel,  met  the 
Admiral.  They  fired  the  usual 
salute  on  seeing  his  flag,  and 
were  then  ordered  to  sail  in 
company  with  him.  This  little 
episode  occasioned  great  jubila- 
tion on  board  the  still  distant 


privateer,  whose  people,  seeing 
the  smoke  and  hearing  the 
reports,  believed  they  had  wit- 
nessed an  engagement,  in  which 
their  gallant  countryman  had 
captured  two  English  warships. 
They  stood  still  closer,  until, 
the  wind  at  length  freshening 
from  another  quarter,  one  of  the 
rearmost  ships,  the  Chichester, 
bore  down  on  them.  At  this 
the  privateer  realised  her  mis- 
take and  sheered  off,  leaving 
the  sloop  to  be  recaptured. 

And,  finally,  let  us  turn  to 
Christchurch  Bay,  in  the  same 
year.  Here,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  the  Cruiser,  of  12  guns, 
and  the  Monck's  Prize  (an 
ex -French  privateer),  of  16, 
which  were  patrolling  the  coast 
between  Poole  and  the  Needles, 
discovered  inshore  of  them  one 
of  the  enemy's  small  Letters  of 
Marque.  The  latter,  being  to 
leeward  of  her  pursuers,  des- 
paired of  getting  out  of  the 
bay,  and  so  attempted  a  remark- 
able enterprise.  She  made  all 
sail  for  the  Needles  passage, 
with  the  intention  (as  it  was 
supposed)  of  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  Sir  George  Byng's  whole 
fleet,  then  lying  at  Spithead, 
and  so  escaping  by  St  Helens. 
However,  the  Dispatch  brigan- 
tine,  of  10  guns,  was  lying  as 
guardship  just  inside  the  Solent, 
off  the  beacon  which  then  (as 
now)  was  known  as  "  Jack  in 
the  Basket,"  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lymington  river ;  and  this 
vessel,  hearing  firing  from 
Hurst  and  the  bay  beyond, 
and  seeing  the  sails  of  the 
daring  fugitive  gliding  past 
the  fort,  instantly  weighed  or 
slipped  and  headed  her  off. 
She  was  found  to  oarry  only 
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6  guns  arid  25  men ;  and  for 
such  a  toy  ship  of  war  to 
attempt  so  desperate  an  ad- 
venture required  no  common 
hardihood.  Had  she  got  among 
the  ships  at  Spithead,  and 
refused  to  heave-to,  they  would 
have  sunk  her  on  the  spot. 
She  certainly  deserved  to  get 
away. 

And  so,  with  the  rattle 
of  guns  which  startled  the 
little  hamlet  of  Keyhaven, 
and  brought  the  rope -makers 
and  shipwrights  of  Lymington 
hurrying  from  their  walks  and 
yards,  we  can  make  an  end. 
We  have  seen  something  of  life 
round  our  coasts  two  hundred 
years  ago, — something  of  war 
as  it  affected  ordinary  people. 
We  make  a  great  mistake  if  we 
believe,  because  conditions  are 


changed,  that  we  shall  never 
see  the  like  again.  Warfare, 
under  any  conditions,  is  the 
same  to  those  who  suffer  by  it : 
a  chain-shot  is  quite  as  painful 
as  a  pom  -  pom  shell,  and  a 
pom-pom  shell  as  anything  we 
are  likely  to  know  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  human  element  that 
counts  in  the  end.  Nor  are 
conditions  so  transient  as  they 
seem.  "Privateering,"  if  we 
are  to  believe  a  formula,  "is 
and  remains  abolished " ;  so 
does  the  press ;  but  in  fact  it 
is  only  the  names  that  are 
abolished.  So  long  as  there 
is  war,  we  must  prepare  to  face 
these  and  other  evils,  although 
perhaps  under  new  names;  and 
we  cannot  but  be  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  of  how  they 
have  been  faced  before. 

DOUGLAS  G.  BROWNE. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. — CASTLE    DOUNIE   AGAIN. 


FOR  three  days  more  did 
yEneas  prosecute  his  uncle's 
business ;  then  a  thing  befell 
that  cut  all  business  short  and 
proved  that  Ninian  was  right 
in  thinking  Inverness  more 
wicked  than  the  woods.  Mac- 
kay— a  sombre,  pious,  iron  kind 
of  man,  who  piqued  himself 
upon  his  own  sufficiency — had 
been  at  first  inclined  to  huff  at 
having  this  young  sprig  sent 
North  to  help  him,  and  to  pry 
into  affairs,  but  found  a  High- 
land way  at  last  of  turning 
yEneas's  appearance  to  his  own 
account.  He  hinted  to  their 
customers  of  great  new  plans 
for  wider  markets  with  the 
influence  of  Argyll ;  made  out 
the  lad  a  protege  of  Islay's, 
and  ascribed  to  him  a  fabulous 
amount  of  what  he  called  the 
"  wherewithal."  His  own  im- 
portance thus  fictitiously  dis- 
tended, he  took  /Eneas  down 
Loch  Ness,  and  through  The 
Aird,  the  Black  Isle,  and  the 
straths,  the  lad  in  ignorance  of 
what  tales  secured  for  him  a  de- 
ference he  felt  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portions to  his  years.  He  met  a 
score  of  men  whose  names  were 
known  to  him  as  chieftains 
on  his  uncle's  books, — majestic 
creatures  holding  state  in  gaunt 
old  keeps  where  pipers  blew 


from  turrets,  or  in  shabby 
barn -like  houses  sucking  life 
from  clustered  crofts  about 
them.  It  seemed  at  first  to 
/Eneas  an  insolence  to  mention 
business  to  such  lordly  ones — 
they  were  so  grandly  clad  in 
plaid  and  lace,  such  shining 
buttons  and  such  high-cocked 
feathers ;  sometimes  had  they 
tails  of  henchmen,  wet -foot 
gillies,  armour-bearers  like  a 
page  of  story.  They  dealt  with 
him,  to  start  with,  like  a 
scullion,  thinking  him  a  Low- 
land prentice  to  Mackay,  but 
once  Mackay  had  whispered  to 
them  something  of  the  truth  (a 
good  deal  stretched),  and  /Eneas, 
unabashed,  confronted  them  as 
lofty  as  themselves,  they  treated 
him  with  great  civility. 

From  these  proud  petty  chiefs 
he  got  his  last  illumination  of 
the  North  as  glamoured  mainly 
to  the  eye  of  fancy,  and  a  gleam 
went  off  the  hills  for  him  as 
slips  the  sunset  off  the  heather. 
It  was  with  some  dismay,  as 
one  finds  river  ice  break  under 
one,  he  found  that  just  as 
Barisdale  below  his  leather 
coat  was  but  a  bellows,  so 
these  men  of  family,  for  all 
their  show  of  native  ancient 
pomp  and  ritual,  were  more  the 
merchant-men  than  Alan-Iain- 
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Alain-og.  They  haggled  like 
to  fishwives  on  the  price  of  salt 
arid  salmon  crops,  and  pickled 
beef,  and  timber :  when  one — a 
Major  Fraser,  laird  of  Castle- 
heather —  followed  him  for 
miles  along  The  Aird  to  canvass 
a  fantastic  scheme  for  cutting 
woods  and  opening  a  furnace, 
^Eneas  told  himself  he  never- 
more would  wear  a  kilt ! 

His  dream  dispelled  of  a 
poetic  world  surviving  in  the 
hills,  he  got  malicious  and 
secret  joy  in  stripping  every 
rag  of  false  heroics  from  such 
gentry.  From  some  one  he  had 
learned  that  Castleheather  was 
no  friend  of  Lovat ;  that  day 
in  The  Aird,  as  he  came  with 
him  brandishiug  his  schemes  for 
making  money  fast  for  ^Eneas 
(with  of  course  a  fat  share  for 
himself),  the  young  man,  in  a 
mood  of  mischief,  ventured  an 
opinion  that  no  Fraser  schemes 
could  flourish  in  that  shire 
unless  Lord  Lovat  fathered 
them. 

As  he  was  saying  so,  they 
were  in  sight  of  Castle  Dounie. 
"  Look  at  it !  "  hissed  Fraser, 
boiling.  "  Tell  me  did  ye  ever 
see  an  uglier !  It's  like  the 
man  himself ;  get  you  into  the 
grip  of  Simon  wi'  your  money, 
and  he'll  squeeze  ye  like  a 
lemon." 

"I'm  never  hearing  but  the 
worst  of  him,"  said  ^Eneas. 
"  Surely  he  has  some  parts 
not  entirely  vicious,  or  else  he 
was  no  friend  of  Islay  and 
Argyll." 

"They  don't  know  him!" 
cried  Castleheather,  mad  with 
fury.  "  Yes,  by  God,  they 
do  ! "  he  added  quickly.  "  A 
man  I  kent  sent  proofs  to  them 


of  what  he  was, — a  letter  of 
Sim's  own  that  showed  he  had 
a  share  in  Grange's  business 
and  trepanned  the  lady.  They 
had  it  in  good  time  to  stop  his 
marriage  with  their  niece,  but 
na  ! — it  didua  stop  it ;  knowing 
what  they  knew,  they  let  him 
take  her !  Lovat  has  put 
salt  upon  MacCailein's  tail ; 
he'll  never  want  a  pleader  now 
in  London,  seeing  that  he's 
married  on  a  Campbell." 

"The  thing's  incredible  of 
Islay  or  his  Grace,"  said 
yEneas  stoutly,  yet  a  little 
shaken  in  his  loyalty,  and 
thereupon  the  Major,  like  a 
man  who  feared  he  had  been 
too  outspoken,  half  retracted, 
saying  that  at  least  the  thing 
was  rumoured.  "Do  not 
breathe,"  said  he,  "  a  word 
of  what  I've  mentioned ;  I'm 
too  ill-neighbours  as  it  is  with 
Sim  to  make  things  worse  by 
clattering." 

Those  three  days  .ZEneas 
spent  with  Saul  Mackay 
brought  down  on  him  in 
Inverness  attentions  that  he 
could  not  understand  :  he  never 
guessed  the  pious  Saul  had 
magnified  three  hundred  pounds 
into  so  many  thousands.  The 
street  folk  sometimes  jostled 
him  to  see  if  he  would  chink. 
A  horde  of  beggars  followed 
him — in  fishing-bothies,  on  the 
quays,  among  the  skippers, 
even  in  the  shops.  The  inn 
that  he  and  Ninian  dwelt  in 
had  at  times  a  row  in  front 
of  it  of  idle  citizens  who  seemed 
to  find  some  satisfaction  just 
to  look  at  walls  behind  which 
all  that  wealth — to  judge  by 
smell  —  was  supping  sheep's- 
head  singed. 
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With  beachdair  business  of 
his  own  that  kept  him  less  in 
Inverness  than  in  the  land- 
ward parishes  about  it,  where 
he  spent  from  morn  till  all 
hours  of  the  night  in  seeming 
useless  sauntering  round  mills 
and  smithies,  hamlets,  farm- 
towns,  inns — any  place  at  all 
in  which  he  could  get  folk  to 
gossip, — Ninian  knew  nothing 
of  his  friend's  celebrity  till 
one  night  he  came  home,  him- 
self, a  good  deal  earlier  than 
usual,  and  from  some  casual 
talk  among  a  group  upon  the 
causeway,  grasped  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  They're  talking  of  ye  there 
as  if  ye  had  the  wealth  of 
India  in  your  belt,"  he  said 
peevishly  to  ./Eneas  when  he 
got  in.  "Your  man  Mackay's 
a  fool — he  has  been  bragging, 
or  ye  have  been  nourishing 
your  uncle's  money  far  too 
free.  It's  something  of  a  pity, 
lad,  ye  ever  dropped  the 
kilt ;  they  never  would  jalouse 
a  man  in  kilts  had  more  than 
sixpence.  Whatever  o't,  it's 
close  on  time  that  we  were 
shifting  home  :  if  we  were  only 
done  wi'  old  MacShimi,  I'm 
quite  ready  for  the  road,  what- 
ever you  may  be." 

"Have  you  come  speed  re- 
garding yon  ? — a  fresh  light  on 
the  business?"  ^Eneas  asked: 
through  every  hour — through 
every  moment,  almost,  of  his 
mercantile  engagements,  that 
mystery  of  his  father,  like  a 
wraith,  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  his  mind.  He  knew  that 
Ninian,  like  a  hound,  was 
tracking,  yet  until  that  mo- 
ment when  MacShimi's  name 
was  mentioned  he  had  curi- 


ously forbore  to  question  him, 
half  -  fearful  that  some  wild, 
half-daft  surmises  of  his  own 
might  be  confirmed. 

"Not  so  much  a  light  as 
just  an  ember  here  and  there," 
said  Ninian,  and  took  a  fishing- 
line,  all  tangled  in  a  mass, 
from  out  his  pocket.  They 
had  a  room  between  them, 
lit  by  tallow  dips ;  he  held 
the  line  up  to  a  candle  so 
that  .^Eneas  could  see  how 
badly  it  was  ravelled. 

"That's  your  father's  busi- 
ness," he  said,  his  deep  eyes 
glittering.  "Ye  see  it's  gey 
and  tousy — scarce  an  ell  of  it 
uufankled."  He  dived  his  hand 
into  another  pocket,  and  pro- 
duced a  line  rolled  neatly  on 
a  stick,  with  just  some  yards 
of  tangled  end  to  clear  of  it. 

"That,"  said  he,  "is  my  own 
affair ;  I'll  get  what  twists  are 
left,  from  that,  before  I'm  two 
days  older,"  and  he  put  it  back 
into  hia  pouch.  "But  this  one 
here's  a  far  more  kittle  task  to 
deal  wi' ;  now  it's  in  a  knot 
wi'  me  I  canna  loose  another 
finger-length  until  the  two  of 
us  have  seen  his  lordship." 

He  pulled  a  chair  up  to 
the  table,  sat,  and  set  the 
twine  before  him,  glowering 
at  it  like  a  man  gripped  in  a 
spell.  There  seemed  in  him 
some  notion  of  the  thing  as 
more  than  symbol — as  a  mys- 
tery and  problem  in  itself; 
over  and  over  he  turned  it 
lightly  with  a  finger,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  in  Gaelic.  Then 
he  took  his  small  black  knife, 
and  with  its  point  for  bodkin 
gently  pryed  the  ravelling. 

"  Hach  ! "  said  he  at  last, 
disgusted,  and  thrust  it  in  his 
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pocket.  "What's  the  use  to- 
night  ?  I  needna  bother.  I've 
been  on  the  busy  foot  all  day 
like  the  deer  of  the  mountain 
ben,  and  not  much  gained  from 
it  ;  I'm  thinking  to  myself 
well  better  beard  the  brock 
to  -  morrow  if  your  business 
will  permit." 

Next  afternoon  they  got  a 
fisherman  to  take  them  on  a 
favouring  slant  of  wind  to 
Beauly  village,  and  from  there 
went  out  on  foot  to  Castle 
Dounie.  A  string  of  twenty 
horses  stood  at  rings  along 
a  wall  ;  and  pipes  were  bellow- 
ing.  Gillies  wearing  other 
cloth  than  Fraser's  hung 
about  a  copper  where  a  cook 
made  soup,  and  with  them 
was  a  slim,  young,  silly  lad 
in  breeches  with  a  bag  the 
gillies  took  from  him  and 
tossed  between  them  till  it 
burst  and  gushed  out  letters, 
The  piper  of  the  house,  as 
they  came  to  the  front  of  it, 
stopped  playing,  and  threw 
down  his  pipes  upon  the 
ground  as  if  they  soiled  his 
hands,  and  they  were  picked 
up  by  a  man  who  seemed  to 
wait  on  him  for  just  that 
purpose. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  said 
vEneas,  "as  if  we  happened 
on  a  busy  day." 

"My  loss!  we  have,"  said 
Ninian  ruefully.  "He's  got  a 
company,"  and  then  his  face 
lit  up  at  eight  of  Lady  Lovat 
standing  at  the  door.  She 
had  presided  at  her  husband's 
table  whence  that  moment 
burst  the  uproar  of  his  guests 
as  if  they  were  relieved  at  her 
departure  when  the  serious 
ritual  of  wine  and  Ferintosh 


came  on.  Before  retiring  to 
her  cell  she  had  come  to  the 
door  to  breathe  a  moment's 
cleaner  air  than  was  within, 
and  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  Ninian. 

There  was  no  more  than 
time  for  Ninian  to  let  her 
know  the  name  of  his  corn- 
panion,  when  Lovat,  who  had 
heard  her  cry,  came  from  the 
dinner  -room  with  great  dis- 
plays  of  warmth  to  ask  them 
in. 

"I'm  feared  ye're  just  a 
little  late  for  dinner,  gentle- 
men,"  said  he,  and  hiccoughed. 
"  '  Post  festum  ven  —  ven  '  — 
what  is  it  now?  —  veniati? 
But  if  ye're  in  trim  for  jinks, 
ye  couldna  have  picked  out  a 
better  hour.  .  .  .  Ye're  look- 
ing  tired,  Prim  ;  go  you  and 
lie  ye  down." 

She  left  them  like  a  child 
admonished;  on  that  instant 
every  doubt  of  JEneas  that 
kept  his  judgment  in  suspense 
about  Lord  Lovat's  character 
was  gone  —  he  hated  him  ! 

"  My  friend  is  Paul  Mac- 
Master's  son,"  said  Ninian. 
"He's  here  in  Inverness  on 
business  for  his  uncle,  and  I 
took  him  out  wi'  me  to  see 
The  Aird.  We  took  a  boat  to 
Beauly  and  go  back  that  way. 
The  pity  is  I  havena  got  the 
least  excuse  for  coming  here 
except  to  tell  her  ladyship  I 
havena  got  her  letter  yet." 

Lovat  turned  his  gaze  on 
JEneas  and  scanned  him 
closely  as  he  shook  his  hand. 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  ye,  sir,"  said 
he,  indifferent  about  the  letter  ; 
"  I  knew  your  father,  as  no 
doubt  my  friend  here  Mr 
Campbell  would  inform  ye. 
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That  was  a  gallant  man  ! 
And  now  come  you  away  and 
see  my  Loose."  He  took  them 
by  the  arms  and  led  them, 
waddling  a  little  in  his  gait ; 
the  least  faint  flush  of  drink 
was  on  his  face,  a  sappy  kind 
of  fulsomeuess  was  in  his 
manner  ;  he  was  blithe. 

The  place  he  pushed  them 
into  was  a  hall,  oak-beamed, 
with  a  stupendous  fireplace  on 
whose  hearth  two  dozen  tappit- 
hens  were  ranked  like  soldiers, 
warming  what  was  in  them. 
The  bottom  of  the  table 
scarcely  could  be  seen  for  reek 
that  drifted  from  tobacco-pipes; 
it  had  been  cleared  of  meats, 
and  round  it,  closely  packed, 
were  sitting  men  at  that  par- 
ticular stage  of  human  bliss, 
where  not  the  trump  of 
Gabriel  itself  would  matter. 
When  Ninian  and  ^Eneas 
stepped  in,  the  room  was 
like  to  rend  with  shouting 
that  was  slacked  but  for  a 
moment  while  Lord  Lovat 
made  his  new  guests  known 
to  half  the  company  —  the 
other  half  was  too  far  off 
among  the  smoke  and  too 
uproarious  to  take  notice. 
"  Sit  ye  here,"  said  he,  and 
made  a  place  beside  him, 
^Eneas  next  his  elbow.  A 
servant-man  in  breeches  clapped 
before  them  tappit-hens,  the 
measures  full  of  claret  or 
canary. 

"  Ca'  canny  wi'  the  drink," 
said  Niniau,  whispering. 

./Eneas  looked  about  him  at 
a  company  of  whose  notables 
his  host  gave  him  the  names ; 
at  least  a  dozen  of  their  num- 
ber were  small  lairds  himself 
had  met  that  week  with  Saul 


Mackay,  who  flourished  with 
their  glasses,  pledging  him ; 
but  for  the  piper  playing  out- 
side in  the  grounds  again,  and 
Scottish  speech  and  older 
roysterers,  it  might  (he 
thought)  be  Leyden  and  the 
students. 

For  seeing  Lovat  play  the 
patriarch  the  hour  was  not 
quite  opportune ;  his  friends 
had  lifted  anchors  and  were 
driving  free  before  the  winds 
of  grape  and  barley.  Re- 
peated arguments  boiled  into 
wrangles  round  the  table ; 
sometimes  with  a  toast  he 
stopped  them,  or  would  shoot 
a  pleasantry  that  kept  his 
company  in  hand ;  he  even 
ventured  some  high  -  kilted 
tales.  Himself  a  good  deal 
soberer  than  the  soberest  of 
them — as  ^Eiieas  could  see — 
he  was  at  times  a  little  clouded, 
his  crackling  laugh  more  fre- 
quent than  was  called  for  by 
the  fun ;  at  times  he  swayed 
a  trifle  on  the  bow  legs 
when  he  stood.  But  always 
he  maintained  the  chieftain — 
formal  in  address  when  names 
were  mentioned ;  half  his 
guests  as  "cousins,"  all  the 
rest  punctiliously  by  names  of 
their  estates.  No  stratagem 
was  wanting  to  maintain  good- 
humour  ;  he  had  every  wile ! 
And  always,  as  his  eyes  swept 
round  them,  that  cajoling 
smile  ! 

The  clamour  made  all  ra- 
tional speech  impossible,  and 
vEneas  and  Ninian,  too  late, 
by  hours,  to  reach  that  wit- 
less level,  sat  till  they  were 
wearied,  not  a  chance  arising 
to  bring  up  the  topic  of  their 
call,  until  at  last,  as  Provi- 
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denoe  would  have  it,  Lovat  of 
himself  gave  them  an  opening. 

"  Is  this  your  first  jaunt 
north?"  he  queried  ^Eneas  in 
a  lull. 

"Yes,"  said  J3neas.  "Till 
now  I  never  crossed  Druim 
Albyn.  Your  lordship  has  a 
bonny  land." 

"  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
it  in  that  respect,  I  pride  my- 
self," said  Lovat,  just  as  if  him- 
self had  been  creator ;  "  when 
I'm  away  from  it,  young  sir, 
it's  many  a  time  I'm  think- 
ing there's  no  finer  in  the  uni- 
verse. A  little  out  the  world, 
but  none  the  worse  of  that." 
He  rubbed  a  nutmeg  on  a  risp 
above  his  wine  and  looked  be- 
nignant. "  Your  father  had  a 
fancy  for  it ;  he  was  taken,  in 
particular,  with  The  Aird." 

"You  knew  him,  sir?"  said 
^Eneas,  with  commotion  in  his 
breast. 

"He  spent  a  month  wi'  me — 
a  worthy  man !  It  was  a  mortal 
pity  how  things  fell !  I  could 
have  told  ye  were  his  son,  sir ; 
there's  a  great  resemblance." 

"So  they  say,"  said  ^Eneas, 
uneasy  at  the  old  man's  gaze 
that  searched  his  features  with 
an  eye  in  which  a  tear  of  senti- 
ment was  hanging. 

"And  still  ye're  like  your 
mother  too,  in  some  way — it's 
the  tilt-up  of  your  chin  ;  I  saw 
it  at  the  door.  I  never  met 
her,  but  he  had  her  picture." 

"  I've  never  seen  it,  sir,"  said 
vEneas,  with  interest. 

"Oh  yes,  he  had  it  with  him 
— very  fine !  A  little  of  the 
rebel  too,  to  look  at,  as  he  said 
himself." 

A  host  of  questions  cried  in 
-<Eneas;  Ninian  with  a  toe  was 


tapping  on  his  ankle  though 
engaged  in  speech  with  some 
one  on  his  other  side. 

"It  was  after  Glenshiel  that 
he  was  here,  I  think  ? "  said 
yEneas  at  last. 

"It  was.  That  sorry  busi- 
ness ! "  He  looked  about  him 
cautiously;  assured  the  clamour 
of  the  table  made  it  safe,  he 
leaned  to  ^Eneas  and  whis- 
pered, "Between  ourselves,  I 
risked  a  lot  by  harbouring  your 
father  that  time.  My  kindred 
were  against  him  at  Glenshiel, 
and  yet  I  was  myself  suspected 
to  be  friends  with  the  Pre- 
tender —  the  damnedst  non- 
sense, as  my  good  friend  Ninian 
could  tell  ye  !  An  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  own  and  of  your 
father's — Dugald  Ross  of  Keills 
— came  on  him  blooding  like  a 
wedder  in  Glen  Afric  from  a 
cut  he  got  that  morning  in  the 
skirmish ;  hid  him  for  a  week, 
and  brought  him  here  in  cloud 
of  night  for  my  protection.  I 
mind  that  evening  well — your 
father  made  a  dash  into  my 
room,  and  touched  the  fire 
before  I  could  prevent  him, 
making  sure  of  sanctuary. 
Ye  know  the  custom,  Mr 
^Eneas?" 

"  Sound  Greek,"  said  ^Eneas, 
mastering  his  agitation. 

"  Yes,  and  good  Gaelic  too ; 
as  he  had  touched  my  fire  I 
darena  harm  him  if  I  wanted. 
I  kept  him  here  a  month  at  no 
small  hazard,  for  he  was  a  man 
put  to  the  horn,  denounced  and 
searched  for,  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  was  just  a  trifle 
'neath  the  cloud  myself  among 
my  enemies.  He  darena  ven- 
ture home  —  that  much  we 
learned  from  Duncansou,  who 
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sent  him  money  to  clear  out 
the  country.  By  luck,  some 
nameless  men  were  drowned 
about  Loch  Duich  on  the  day 
Glenshiel  was  fought ;  some 
men  of  GlendaruePs  were  of 
opinion  that  your  father  was 
among  them,  and  said  so  in 
Argyll  when  they  got  back. 
We  heard  of  this  from  Duncan- 
son — this  all  between  ourselves, 
now,  Mr  JEueas! — and  Duncan- 
son  proposed  that  notion  should 
be  nourished.  We  backed  it  up, 
and  when  the  hunt  was  over  for 
your  father,  he  went  off." 

"Off,"  said  JEneas  blankly; 
"where?"  The  toe  of  Nin- 
iau's  boot  pressed  on  his  own  so 
sorely  that  it  made  him  wince. 

"Where?"  said  Lovat  vague- 
ly, with  a  hiccough.  "Oh,  just 
off!  The  last  of  him  was  rid- 
ing out  of  here  for  Forth.  He 
got  from  me  a  horse  and 
saddle,  pledging  they  would 
be  sent  back  from  Perth  or 
Stirling.  They  never  came; 
I  cared  less  for  the  horse  than 
for  the  saddle,  that  was  some- 
thing of  an  heirloom,  silver- 
mounted.  But  I  must  own 
he  sent  their  value  later  on 
through  Duncansou." 

Again  was  Ninian  tapping 
on  the  ankle,  with  his  nose 
dipped  in  a  goblet,  and  the 
knee  of  ^Eneas  nudged  him  for 
assistance  but  he  paid  no  heed. 
"  What's  next  for  me  to  say  ?  " 
thought  ^Eneas,  desperate,  and 
made  incapable  of  guile  by 
feelings  far  too  intimate  and 
solemn,  threw  his  cards  upon 
the  table. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "what 
you  have  told  me  there  comes 
on  me  like  a  thunder-clap." 

"  What  way  ?  "  asked  Lovat 


sharply,  picking  up  a  pipe  and 
rubbing  with  its  bowl  along  his 
nose.  "Your  father  paid  the 
horse;  I'm  no'  complainin'.  He 
might  have  had  a  score  o'  horse, 
and  welcome." 

"  Not  that,"  said  ^Eneas,  and 
his  tongue  felt  in  his  mouth  like 
pith  for  dryness;  "until  the 
other  day  I  never  knew  my 
father  had  been  here  --  " 

"Who  was  it  told  ye?" 
Lovat  asked. 

"Macdonell  of  Barisdale," 
said  JEueas. 

"Col-of-the-tricks!  Ye  came 
across  the  country  then  wi' 
Campbell?  .  .  .  That's  a  trifle 
ye  forgot  to  mention,  Ninian, 
last  time  that  I  saw  ye  !  " 

But  Ninian,  engrossed  in  talk 
with  some  one  on  his  right, 
seemed  deaf  to  this  appeal, 
though  not  too  much  aloof  to 
give  another  tap  to  ^Eneas. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,  we  came 
together  from  Breadalbane," 
.^Eneas  answered  for  his  friend. 
"  I  came  on  Mr  Campbell  in  a 
change  at  Orchy.  The  tale  of 
Barisdale  surprised  me  much. 
I  always  understood  my  father 
went  straight  from  Glenshiel 
to  where  the  story  went  he 
perished." 

"And  where  was  that?" 
asked  Lovat  quickly,  polishing 
a  pipe  he  seldom  smoked. 

"Loch      Duich,"      answered 


Lovat  looked  at  him,  aston- 
ished. 

"Loch  Duich!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Ye  surely  do  not  mean  to  tell 
me  that  your  people  took  that 
tale  in  earnest  !  We  only  gave 
it  just  to  cover  up  his  tracks." 

"  It  looks  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  up  too  well,"  said 
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^Eneas.  "  Where  did  my  father 
goto?" 

"  It's  strange  indeed  that  you 
should  have  to  ask  me  that ; — 
to  France,"  said  Lovat.  "The 
thing  is  almost  unbelievable 
that  you  should  be  in  darkness 
all  this  time.  Duncanson  sent 
out  his  rents  to  him  until  he 
died." 

"  Where  did  he  die,  and  when, 
my  lord  ?  " 

"I  only  know  it  was  in 
France,  about  a  twelvemonth 
later." 

"Did  Mr  Duncanson  ken 
that  ?  "  asked  ^Eneas,  and 
Ninian's  hand  below  the  table 
clapped  him  on  the  knee  approv- 
ing, though  he  seemed  aloof  as 
ever. 

Lovat  showed  the  least  de- 
gree of  hesitation. 

"I'll  warrant  ye  he  kent  it," 
he  replied.  "  It  was  from  him 
I  got  it.  Of  course  it  was  a 
ticklish  business  at  the  time, 
for  Duncanson  was  in  the  pay 
of  Islay  and  the  Duke,  and 
darena  have  the  name  of  shelter- 
ing your  father,  but  it's  queer 
to  me  so  long  a  time  should 
lapse  before  ye  hear  the  truth 
of  it.  You  must  have  been  a 
child  yourself  at  that  time,  Mr 
^neas;  but  surely  I  have  heard 
ye  have  an  uncle?" 

"  He  knows  no  more  than  I 
do,"  JEneas  said  bitterly. 

"  You're  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  am.  He  thinks  my  father 
perished  in  Kintail." 


"And  is  he  friendly  wi' 
Duncanson  ?  " 

"No,"  said  ^Eneas;  "they 
haven't  changed  a  word  since 
Duncanson  became  the  laird." 

"  I  see  !  I  see  !  "  said  Lovat, 
pursing  up  his  mouth,  and 
looking  underneath  the  chin 
of  ^Eneas  at  Niniau,  still  en- 
gaged. "  The  thing's  beyond 
me  !  "  he  declared  ;  "  unless 

"  and  there  he  checked 

himself. 

"The  thing's  as  plain  as 
porridge,  sir,"  said  ^Eneas. 
"He  dare  not  let  it  out  that 
he  was  in  a  correspondence  with 
my  father,  and  he  hates  my 
uncle,  so  he  let  the  false  tale 
stand." 

"It  looks  like  that,"  said 
Lovat  anxiously. 

"  Your  lordship  cannot  won- 
der that  I  feel  concerned.  It 
was  a  cruel  thing  of  Duncan- 
son  to  keep  us  in  the  dark." 

"  Indeed  I'm  all  aback  at 
him!"  said  Lovat.  "Put  you 
the  thing  to  him  yourself  when 
ye  get  back  ; "  and  then  he  said 
with  cunning  so  transparent  it 
was  almost  silly,  "Tell  him 
that  it  was  from  Barisdale  ye 
got  it — so  it  was ;  my  name 
need  not  be  mentioned."  In 
tones  equivocal  and  wheedling 
he  expressed  his  sympathy,  but 
laid  most  weight  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  tact  in  opening  up 
the  story,  and  tact  with  him 
meant  plainly  no  desire  to 
clash  with  Dunoanson. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. — A   HANK   UNRAVELLED. 

^Eneas  sat  like  a  stone  for  of  the  table-foot  had  swelled 
some  time  after  this  astound-  again,  and  Lovat  started 
ing  revelation.  The  brawling  blandishing  a  stockish  little 
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man  dressed  in  the  Highland 
habit  with  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
scarce  more  flaming  than  his 
face,  who  was  at  variance,  it 
seemed,  with  one  who  from  the 
first  had  caught  the  eye  of 
^Eneas  —  an  officer  of  troops 
in  uniform.  Ninian  was  at  a 
brisk  exchange  of  stories  with 
a  big-jowled  man  upon  his 
right,  and  hotching  to  the 
other's  humour.  The  piper  on 
the  sward  outby  was  playing 
"Fiugal's  Weeping"  on  a  sob- 
bing chanter,  grief's  peculiar 
note ;  the  pibroch  alone  was 
in  the  key  of  ^Eneas,  on  whom 
a  great  resentment  came  that 
folk  should  laugh  while  through 
himself  went  sweeping  tides  of 
indignation.  In  those  three 
minutes'  talk  with  Lovat  some- 
thing staple  in  his  life  was 
overwhelmed.  Yet  here  was 
Ninian  who  had  brought  him 
there  with  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  get  Lovat  talking, 
under  influence  of  Lovat's 
claret,  plainly,  cracking  heed- 
less with  a  fat-jowled  fool. 

The  officer  was  one  named 
Burt,  an  English  captain,  pay- 
master to  Wade.  A  peaceable 
and  sober  man,  he  sat  all 
through  the  dinner,  and  what 
Lovat  called  the  jinks  that  fol- 
lowed, something  of  a  foreigner 
among  his  fellows,  sipping  at 
his  wine  restrainedly,  and  not 
to  be  enticed  to  that  more 
potent  beverage,  the  Ferintosh, 
that  most  of  them  by  now  had 
started  on.  They  took  it  out 
of  stemless  glasses,  smashed  in 
some  former  bacchanalia  to 
discourage  heel-taps,  and  the 
tankard  oftenest  was  at  the 
elbow  of  the  man  with  the  scar- 
let waistcoat,  whom  the  others 


called  Culcairn.  Culcairn,  a 
Fraser  of  cadet  relation  to 
Lord  Lovat,  had  some  rankling 
spirit  of  resentment  still  at 
something  that  had  happened 
months  before  —  the  stoppage 
of  a  pay  he  drew  in  Lovat's  In- 
dependent Corps — and  sought 
to  draw  the  soldier  out  on  his 
opinion  of  the  Highland  Com- 
panies. 

Burt  gave  them  every  credit 
short  of  discipline  and  strict 
concurrence  with  the  aims  of 
Wade.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  folk,  he  said, 
was  of  the  first  importance; 
they  had  been  bred  to  arms  and 
steeled  to  hardships ;  nothing 
could  be  said  against  their 
courage,  but  he  feared  they 
were  more  loyal  to  their  chiefs 
and  clans  than  to  the  crown. 

"And  what  for  no'?"  cried 
out  Culcairn.  "My  skin  is 
nearer  to  me  than  my  coat,  as 
we  will  say  in  Gaelic.  I  never 
saw  the  king  between  the  eyes 
but  on  a  signboard,  and  I  ken 
MacShimi." 

Burt  gave  a  little  smile. 
"With  all  respect  to  our  noble 
host,"  said  he,  "I'm  certain 
he  regards  the  interests  of  the 
clan  as  second  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  large,  or  else 
the  north  was  barbarous." 

"  Barbarous  !  "  screamed  out 
Culcairn,  a  flaming  fury  011 
him,  too  much  gone  in  drink 
to  grapple  with  what  qualified 
the  word.  "It's  on  a  piece  of 
grass  outside  we  could  be  set- 
tling that!" 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  with 
a  thickened  neck,  and  his  black 
beard  bristling ;  two  of  his 
neighbours,  laughing,  gripped 
him  round  the  middle ;  the 
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room  was  in  a  turmoil  for 
defence  of  Burt,  who  sat  com- 
posed. 

"  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  " 
cried  Lovat  in  reproof,  his 
paunch  upon  the  table.  "  I 
think  the  deil  himsel'  could  not 
keep  sulphur  to  my  kinsman's 
furies  ;  what  now  in  all  the 
earth  is  wrong  with  you,  my 
dear  Culcairn  ?  " 

"Devil  a  thing  but  drink!" 
replied  Culcairn  with  honesty, 
and  laughing  now  himself. 

"  It's  not  the  drink,  I'll  war- 
rant ye!"  said  Lovat.  "Cul- 
loden  never  brewed  a  sounder 
tipple ;  it's  your  heid  that's 
not  the  heid  it  was,  sir;  in 
faith,  in  that  respect  I  fear  it's 
like  my  own.  I  doubt,  good 
cousin,  we  are  gettin'  old." 
He  gave  a  pawky  smile  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead.  "  Many  a  tree  we 
scourged,  Culcairn,  and  many 
a  flagon  tilted,  but  we  used  to 
keep  our  tempers,  you  and  me 
that's  off  the  self-same  blood. 
What  ails  my  robin  redbreist 
at  ye,  Captain  Burt?" 

"A  point  of  judgment  on 
the  Independent  Companies," 
said  Burt.  "I  ventured  to 
remark  to  Mr  Fraser  that  they 
had  some  faults." 

"And  very  right  you  are 
there,  Captain  Burt  ! "  said 
Lovat.  "  Such  as  they  are  at 
present  I  cannot  deny  it.  Just 
a  useless  lot  of  gillies  !  " 

"  But  still  a  dangerous  weap- 
on ready  for  the  hands  of  dis- 
affection." 

He  could  not  have  expressed 
a  thought  more  stinging  to  his 
host,  whose  Highland  company 
was  taken  from  him  just  for 
such  a  fear ! 


Lovat  scowled  and  purpled. 
Burt  saw  his  error  instantly 
and  hastened  to  amend.  "  I 
spoke  particularly,"  said  he, 
"  of  those  upon  the  Road.  Their 
knowledge  ought  to  make  our 
work  as  safe  as  if  it  were  on 
Constitution  Hill,  and  yet  it 
doesn't." 

Lovat  with  an  effort  mastered 
his  vexation.  "There's  nothing 
in  that  view,"  said  he,  "that 
my  friend  Culcairn  need  quarrel 
with,  I'm  sure.  The  Govern- 
ment that  took  my  company 
from  me  took  it  from  the  one 
man  in  the  Highlands  fit  to 
keep  the  peace ;  thank  God,  it 
never  fell  to  me  to  ward  the 
Road — I  have  no  great  regard 
for  it." 

"Why  not,  my  lord  ?  "  asked 
Burt,  astonished. 

"I'll  leave  it  to  my  good 
friend,  Mr  Campbell,  to  adduce 
the  reason,"  said  Lord  Lovat, 
turning  upon  Ninian  a  waggish 
smile  of  challenge. 

"  Bad  for  the  feet !  bad  for 
the  feet !  "  said  Ninian  readily. 
"  Harder  than  ever  to  walk  to 
kirk  ;  it's  neither  good  for  men 
nor  horses,"  and  the  company 
roared. 

"  But  likely  to  be  very  good 
for  business,"  broke  in  JEneas, 
astonished  in  a  moment  at  him- 
self to  be  so  suddenly  and  warm 
the  merchant,  half  compelled 
by  some  annoyance  at  his  friend 
and  a  repugnance  at  that  spirit 
of  reaction  or  arrest  he  felt  in 
Lovat.  Between  this  orgy  and 
the  pibroch,  plaintive,  singing 
Fingal's  sorrow  in  the  glens 
of  Tir-nan-Oig,  old  days  re- 
membering, was  no  single 
bond  ! 

"  Business  !  "     cried     Lovat, 
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throwing  up  his  hands.  "  My 
good  young  friend  says  '  busi- 
ness ' — what  in  fortune's  name 
do  we  want  wi'  business  ?  Here 
is  a  healthy  and  contented 
people  bruicking  and  enjoying 
every  oomfort  fitted  to  their 
state,  secure  of  the  invasion  of 
those  desperate  and  levelling 
ideas  that  in  other  places  have 
played  havoc  with  the  loyalty 
of  commons,  and  reduced  au- 
thority of  chiefs.  There  is  no 
one  under  the  cope  and  canopy  of 
heaven  loves  his  country  and  his 
king — God  bless  him! — more 
truly  than  myself,  and  I  have 
given  the  proofs  of  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  but  as  for 
roads  and  schools  and  all  that 
means  of  stenting  and  of  levy- 
ing, I'm  utterly  against  them 
in  the  shire  of  Inverness." 

"  Not  schools  !  "  said  ./Eneas 
boldly,  shocked  beyond  measure. 
"  Surely  not  schools." 

"  Yes,  schools  !  "  said  Lovat, 
thumping  on  the  table.  "  What 
good  are  they  to  Gaeldom  ?  So 
long  as  men  of  family  can  have 
their  children  tutored  in  what 
arts  belong  to  their  position, 
either  in  their  homes  or  furth 
the  country,  the  setting  up  of 
schools  for  all  and  sundry  of 
the  folk  is  contrar  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State.  My  people 
always  have  what  fits  them 
best  in  their  condition — school- 
ing of  the  winter  and  the  blast, 
rough  fare,  the  hills  to  strive 
wi',  and  the  soil  to  break.  They 
need  no  more,  except  their 
swords  and  skill  to  use  them. 
What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Macmaster?" 

He  leaned  upon  his  arms, 
swung  round  upon  his  hips,  and 
snarled  the  question  in  the 


young  man's  ear,  and  ^Eneas, 
looking  at  the  face  thrust  close 
up  to  his  own,  saw  in  it  every- 
thing for  which  he  had  con- 
tempt—  craft,  cruelty,  and 
greed. 

"It  sounds  to  me,"  said  he, 
"like  blasphemy." 

A  glitter  came  to  Lovat's 
eyes ;  a  flicker  crossed  his  face, 
and  ^Eneas  perceived  without 
concern  that  he  had  made  an 
enemy. 

"  Your  sentiment  about  the 
Road,  my  lord,  seems  pretty 
general  in  Inverness, "said  Burt. 
"  Poor  Leggatt,  up  on  Corry- 
arrick,  had  a  furlong  of  his 
work  destroyed  three  nights 
ago.  But  as  for  business,  the 
clans  seem  wonderfully  quick 
to  learn  it ;  down  in  Badenoch 
they're  shipping  guns  from 
Holland." 

"  Hoot -toot !  "  said  Lovat, 
mockingly,  "  ye'll  tell  me  next 
they're  for  a  rising,  Captain 
Burt.  I  had  that  news  already 
from  my  good  friend  Mr  Camp- 
bell." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Burt,  "  we're 
not  alarmed  for  that ;  we  know 
now  what  they're  meant  for — 
thanks,  I  hear,  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell. Leggatt  has  picked  up 
three  hundred  stands  of  arms." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Lovat, 
sharply. 

"  Somewhere  near  LockLag- 
gan,"  said  the  Captain,  who 
had  not  yet  got  his  "  chs." 

"  Capital !  "  cried  Lovat,  "  I 
never  heard  a  word  of  it." 

"  I  only  heard,  myself,  to-day, 
sir,  when  the  post  came  in." 

"  The  post ! "  said  Lovat, 
quickly,  pricking  up.  "  I 
havena  seen  a  post  since  Mon- 
day was  a  week." 
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touched  him  on  the 
arm.  "My  lord,"  said  he,  "un- 
less I'm.  cheated,  he  is  here. 
I  saw  a  runner  with  a  bag 
outby  among  the  gillies." 

"  Ye  did  !  "  said  Lovat  sour- 
ly. "Ye  might  have  told 
me  sooner,  man ! "  and  mak- 
ing an  excuse,  went  from  the 
room. 

He  was  gone  for  twenty 
minutes.  Burt,  for  part  of 
that  time,  kept  the  rest  in  tune 
with  more  particulars  of  what 
had  happened  on  the  Road, 
and  then  when  he  was  done, 
the  spirit  of  the  company  went 
flat  as  whey.  Ninian  alone 
maintained  his  animation,  cack- 
ling like  a  cobbler  with  his 
neighbour ;  it  looked  as  if  he 
had  forgot  that  such  a  friend 
as  JEneas  was  in  the  world.  A 
clock  outside  struck  six  with 
harsh  deliberation ;  dusk  was 
falling,  and  the  room  grew 
dark.  "  It's  time  that  we  were 
off,"  said  someone  ;  "  Simon's 
gone  asleep." 

When  Lovat  did  return,  it 
was  to  find  his  guests  all  ready 
for  departure.  Pleading  some- 
thing instant  and  important  in 
his  letters  as  excuse  for  his 
delay,  he  pressed  on  them  a 
final  dram  he  called  the  door- 
drink,  cloaking  up  in  drolleries 
his  willingness  to  see  them 
gone.  Ninian  and  ^neas  were 
the  last  to  shake  his  hand. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  ye,  sir,  again," 
he  said  to  ^Eneas.  "  What 
quarters  have  ye  in  the 
town  ?  " 

"  Fraser's  in  the  Kirk  Street," 
answered  tineas. 

"But  we  leave  to-morrow 
morning,"  Ninian  added  quick- 
ly, to  his  friend's  surprise. 


"  To  -  morrow  !  —  bless  my 
heart  ! "  said  Lovat  blankly. 
Not  another  word  but  that, 
and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

The  sun  had  set  a  while  and 
dark  was  spreading ;  a  north 
wind  sharply  cold  was  blow- 
ing, with  a  smirr  of  rain,  and 
they  had  two  miles  of  a  walk 
before  them,  into  Beauly.  The 
jowled  man,  who  was  Ninian's 
neighbour  at  the  table  and  had 
plainly  liked  his  company,  was 
waiting  on  them  at  the  gate, 
the  tippet  of  his  coat  about 
his  head — a  crazy  figure — set 
on  showing  them  a  shorter  way 
to  Beauly  than  the  one  they 
came  by.  His  shorter  way, 
they  found,  was  longer  than 
their  own,  but  passed  his  house, 
a  solitary,  sloven  place  that 
seemed  to  crave  for  human 
company.  He  was  insistent  on 
their  entering,  promising  a 
better  dram  than  Lovat's,  but 
they  would  not  stop.  Nor  even 
then  could  they  get  quit  of 
him  ;  he  took  a  bouat  -  lamp 
and  trudged  through  fields  and 
herbage  rank  and  wet  until 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  where  he  left  them. 
His  tongue  had  gone  the  whole 
way  like  the  clatter  of  a  mill, 
with  no  assistance  from  the  two, 
who  only  listened,  finding  it 
engaged  them  quite  enough  to 
pick  their  steps  across  the  wil- 
derness of  weed  and  stubble. 
When  he  had  bade  them  bois- 
terously good  night  and  turned 
for  home,  they  watched  his 
lantern  bobbing  for  a  little 
through  the  mirk. 

"That's  the  dreariest  body 
ever  wore  a  tippet !  My  grief, 
it's  me  that's  sick  of  him," 
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said  Ninian  in  a  voice  as 
sober  as  the  Sabbath. 

"  You  seemed  to  find  his 
talk  engaging,"  JEneas  said, 
dryly.  "  The  two  of  you  went 
cracking  at  the  table  like  a 
bush  of  whin." 

"  It's  not  much  depth  of 
crack  ye'll  get  from  one  so 
heavy  on  the  dram ;  the  man's 
fair  stoviug  wi'  MacShimi's 
drink." 

He  said  it  with  an  air 
of  such  disgust  that  ^Eneas 
marvelled. 

"  I  thought  you  werena  slack 
yourself !  "  said  he. 

"A  chiall!"  cried  Ninian. 
"Me!  Just  listen!"  He  moved 
upon  his  feet  and  made  a  sound 
that  showed  his  boots  were 
squirting- wet  inside.  "  That's 
my  share  of  Simon's  liquor. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  wad- 
ing in  the  ebb,  but  better  in 
my  boots  than  in  my  belly ! 
.  .  .  Oh  ^Eneas!"  he  said, 
and  put  his  two  hands  on 
the  other's  shoulders;  "you 
and  me  are  well  met !  I 
liked  ye  from  the  start,  but 
never  better  than  this  night 
when  you  drew  out  the  badger 
— yes,  and  gave  him  word  for 
word  defiant,  like  a  man  ! " 

"My  share  of  it,"  said 
.^Eneas,  "was  simple  as  a 
child's.  I  did  no  more  than 
ask  him  questions." 

"That  was  it!  Ye  profited 
by  what  I  told  ye  —  always 
to  be  frank  when  dealing 
wi'  a  rogue,  and  got  from 
him  what  I  could  not  man- 
oeuvre to  get  from  him  in  a 
twelvemonth.  It's  nothing  but 
the  face  of  ye ! — that  face  of 
yours,  so  honest,  would  be- 
guile the  kestrel  from  the 


tree.  My  own  is  too  much 
like  a  jyler's ;  let  me  just  say 
'How's  the  weather?'  to  a 
man  like  Simon,  and  he  backs 
out  parrying,  wonderin'  where 
I'll  light.  My  boy,  ye  have 
done  nobly !  Feel  you,  now, 
at  this  !  "  " 

The  bobbing  lamp  was 
quenched  by  some  twist  of 
the  track  its  bearer  followed ; 
they  were  on  the  lee  of  bushes, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  that 
carried  from  the  shore  the 
sound  of  breakers,  and  the 
night  was  cauldron  -  black. 
Something  rubbed  the  arm  of 
./Eneas,  and  he  caught  what 
Ninian  thrust  on  him  —  a 
piece  of  stick  with  a  line 
rolled  on  it  neatly  to  the 
very  end  ! 

"  Oh,  Ninian ! "  he  cried, 
"  which  is  it?" 

"  What  but  my  own  affair ! 
My  sorrow  that  it's  not  your 
father's.  Trudging  through  the 
grass  there  with  that  blether 
of  a  man,  I  kept  my  fingers 
and  my  wits  engaged  on 
Ninian's  private  hank,  and  got 
the  last  twist  out  of  it.  That's 
all  bye  wi't  now, — I  have  my 
gentleman  !  " 

He  said  it  with  a  savage 
exultation,  grinding  with  his 
teeth. 

"Lovat?"  said  ^Eneas. 

"  Yes,  Lovat !  And  he  knows 
it !  That  man  Burt  made  a 
botch  of  it  when  he  let  it 
slip  that  I  was  him  that 
found  the  meaning  of  the 
guns.  I  hadna  said  a  word  of 
that  to  Sim  when  I  saw  him 
last,  and  well  he  knows  the 
reason  now.  He  saw  it  in  a 
minute — did  ye  see  his  thrapple 
working?  It's  good  for  you 
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and  me  a  company  was  there 
to  see  us,  and  that  drunken 
man  to  give  us  a  convoy,  or 
we  were  maybe  now  in  irons, 
warded  in  the  dungeon." 

^Eneas  was  shocked  and 
dubious. 

"  I  somehow  hate  the  man," 
said  he,  "  but  still — but  still — 
I  think  he  may  be,  in  his  own 
way,  honest." 

"  Honest !  "  said  Ninian. 
"  Honesty's  not  natural  to 
human  kind  ;  it  takes  a  devil 
of  a  lot  of  practice,  like  the 
pipes,  and  Lovat  never  had 
the  training.  Man  !  ye're  just 
in  some,  particulars  a  child. 
You're  lookin'  round  about 
for  fairy  stories  —  something 
that  ye  saw  in  books ;  but 
I'm  a  beachdair  out  for  flesh 
and  blood.  And  oh  !  it's  just 
a  splendid  world,  to  have  both 
right  and  wrong  in  it,  to  give 
the  beachdair  chance !  Give 
me  that  hank ;  it's  done  wi' 
— let  us  on  !  " 

He  started  walking  through 
the  dark. 

"  Are  you  certain  sure  it's 
Lovat  ? "  said  ./Eneas,  still 
dubious. 

"  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of 
getting  home  to  Inveraray 
wi'  my  hide  complete.  That, 
now,  's  the  only  thing  to 
bother  me.  I'm  leaving  in 
the  morning,  whether  you  can 
come  or  no.  Old  Sim  was 
staggered  when  he  heard  of 
that.  It  doesna  give  him  time 
to  set  his  snares.  Ye  saw  the 
way  he  took  it?" 

"  You  said  that  Barisdale 
and  he  were  foes." 

"  Toots !  Never  fash  wi' 
Barisdale.  Barisdale  it  was 
who  led  me  all  astray.  Who1 
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ever  was  the  man  who  put 
Col  on  to  us  it  wasna  Lovat, 
and,  whatever  was  the  reason, 
Lovat's  interest  was  not  con- 
cerned. I'm  thinking  to  my- 
sel',  JEueas,  that's  a  twist  that 
belongs  to  the  other  hank ! 
We'll  let  it  bide  just  now. 
If  Lovat's  thrapple  worked 
when  he  heard  I  knew  what 
meant  the  guns,  he  nearly 
choked  when  he  heard  that 
Leggatt  had  them.  '  Capi- 
tal ! '  says  he ;  but  he  didua 
think  it  capital  a  bit  in  that 
way  —  not  wi'  a  comb  in  his 
throat  like  yon, — rather  he  was 
thinking  on  the  capital  he  lost 
in  that  three  hundred  stands 
of  firelocks.  A  man  like  Lovat 
never  should  put  lip  to  drink  : 
he  fairly  put  himself  into  my 
hands  this  night  wi'  yon 
explosions  about  roads  and 
schools.  It's  him  that  heads 
the  bond  of  remnant  clans  to 
worry  Wade ;  it's  him  that 
has  been  shipping  guns  from 
Holland  ;  it's  him  that  knows 
the  Hielan'  claymore  's  still 
among  the  thatch.  I'm  done 
wi'  him — the  rest 's  wi'  Islay  !  " 

"  But  still,"  said  ^Eneas, 
"  I'm  loth  to  think  the  man 
who  gave  my  father  sanctu- 
ary would  play  this  double 
part." 

"  That  for  him  ! "  said 
Ninian,  and  spat.  "  Ye  never 
ken  a  man  until  ye  drive  a 
spoil  wi'  him.  Did  you  see 
yon  lank  lad  wi'  the  ear-rings 
at  the  table  foot  ?  We  never 
got  his  name  from  Lovat." 

"  I  noticed  him,"  said 
^Eneas. 

"  That  is  one  called  Patrick 
Grant,  the  skipper  of  a  boat 
now  lying  in  the  road  off 
2u 
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Inverness — my  drunken  neigh- 
bour told  me.  Grant's  a 
gentleman  of  family  from 
Rothiemurchis.  I  beard  of 
him  three  weeks  ago.  The 
muskets  lauded  at  Blackness 
came  off  his  boat !  " 

Yet  ./Eneas,  all  through  this, 
as  if  a  part  of  him  had  shed 
the  immediate  senses  and 
stood  somewhere  back  in  time, 
saw,  mounted  on  a  horse,  his 
father  riding  into  mist ! 

"  You  heard,"  said  he,  "  what 
Lovat  said  about  my  father?" 
"  You  may  be  sure  of  that !  " 
said  Ninian,  standing.  "  I  was 
two  men  yonder — one  that  gave 
his  tongue  to  nonsense,  one 
that  gave  to  Lovat's  least  bit 
word  his  two  good  ears,  and 
oh,  mo  chreach  I  I  got  another 
blow,  for  Sim's  not  guilty  ! " 

"Of  what?"  asked  ^Eiieas. 
The  rain  was  on  his  face,  the 
wind  was  driving.  They  stood 
close  up  together  on  a  track 
that  led  down  to  the  river  where 
their  boat  was  waiting. 

"  Of  half  a  dozen  tilings,  and 
all  of  them  the  blackest,  that 
were  hanging  in  my  mind," 
said  Niniau  in  a  gust.  "  The 
dungeon — or  the  tree — or  the 
plantations  !  " 

"My  God!"  cried  ^Eneas, 
"I  thought  of  all  these 
things  !  " 

"  And  well  ye  might  !  They 
have  been  long  the  tools  of 
Lovat.  But  this  time  he's  not 
guilty.  Yon  was  a  true  tale 
that  he  told  ye  !  " 

"I  thought  it  sounded  true," 
said  /Eneas  with  agitation. 

"  As  true's  the  tomb  !  Your 
father  started  off  from  Castle 
Dounie.  Ye  wiled  the  truth 
from  Sim  by  simple  honesty, 
and  I  was  there  in  terror 


thinking  ye  would  spoil  it  all 
by  blurting  out  too  soon  about 
Loch  Duich.  When  you  came 
out  with  that  the  man  was  fair 
dumfouuded  !  I  know  what, 
now,  disturbed  Drimdorran ! 
Ye  didna  steal  the  snuff-box, 
but  I'll  ask  ye  this — did  you 
ransack  his  desk  ?  " 

"I  did  not,"  said  /Eneas, 
gulping. 

"Well,  it's  a  damn  pity  that 
ye  didna  !  I'll  swear  he  thinks 
ye  did  !  In  yon  bit  desk,  as 
sure  as  I'm  Macgregor,  lies 
proof  that  Duncanson  deceived 
your  folk  ! " 

"But  what,  in  God's  name, 
for?"  cried  ./Eneas,  bewildered. 
"  I  said  myself  to  Lovat  it 
might  be  because  he  feared  to 
have  the  name  of  sheltering  a 
rebel,  but,  on  thinking  since, 
that  seems  impossible.  The 
thing's  blown  by  long  years 
ago.  In  fourteen  years  he 
surely  could  have  plucked  up 
courage  to  have  told  the  truth 
to  my  father's  brother.  It 
would  have  been  a  feather  in 
his  cap." 

Niniau  stood  dumb. 

"  Can  ye  not  help  me  ?  "  said 
JEneas,  piteously.  "  Where 
did  my  father  go?  How  did 
he  die?  For  what  did  he  keep 
silence  there  in  France  with 
not  a  word  for  me  or  for  his 
brother  ?  " 

Still  Ninian  stood  silent, 
thinking,  fiddling  in  his  hands 
a  line  all  tangled.  At  last  he 
spoke  with  great  solemnity. 

"Look  at  the  night!"  said 
he  in  Gaelic.  "Hearken  to  the 
sea-wave  roaring  !  That  is  the 
mind  of  Niuian  —  no  blink  of 
light  in  him,  and  every  wave 
of  speculation  shattering.  .  .  . 
I'll  have  to  sleep  on  it." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. — THE   TRAMMEL   NET. 


Their  skiff  was  lying  at  the 
quay,  her  man  sound  sleeping, 
coiled  up,  like  a  whelk,  in  a 
den  decked  forward  at  her 
bows :  they  roused  him  up, 
hoised  sail,  and  started  down 
the  water,  Niuian's  one  lament 
that  there,  behind  them,  in 
that  place  he  hated,  should  be 
Primrose  Campbell  still  in 
bonds.  Until  they  turned  a 
headland  opening  up  the  frith, 
the  wind  was  in  their  favour ; 
now  it  lay  ahead.  It  blew 
out  from  the  east  in  squalls 
that  scooped  the  brine  and 
Hung  it  in  their  faces,  stinging 
them  like  pellets,  rattling  in 
the  sail  like  salt.  They  were 
not  twenty  minutes  out  when, 
staggering  in  stays,  the  skiff 
was  swept  by  one  great  sea 
that  crossed  her  quarter, 
drenched  them  to  the  bone, 
and  now  was  frothing  through 
the  ballast.  They  beat  into 
the  Black  Isle  shore  where  sea- 
birds  cried  on  ebbing  beaches, 
put  about  and  reached,  with 
little  gain,  for  the  bays  of 
Bunchrew,  as  the  fisher  called 
them — wooded  land  where  trees 
were  brawling. 

"  Far  better  had  we  ridden 
out  or  walked  ! "  said  Niuian 
at  last.  "We'll  not  be  there 
till  morning,  and  I'm  sitting 
in  a  dub.  I  canna  stand  your 
boats ;  give  me  red  earth ! 
This  skiff  is  making  no  more 
of  it  than  a  shuttle." 

Two  hours  they  beat  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  then,  in  a 
tack  to  port,  came  close  in  on 
a  light. 

"Is  that  the  ferry?"  Ninian 
asked,  his  clothes  a  sop  on  him. 


"It's  Claclmaharry,"  said 
the  man. 

"Then  in  we  go!"  said 
Niiiian.  "  We'll  walk  the 
carse  and  save  an  hour  of 
weaving." 

They  lauded  at  a  slip,  paid 
off  the  boat,  passed  through 
a  sleeping  village,  followed  a 
rnuirland  road  a  mile,  and 
reached  the  town  upon  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  and  the 
rain  downpouring.  It  was 
as  if  they  came  upon  a 
graveyard !  No  creature 

moved ;  the  tenements  were 
shuttered ;  throughout  the 
lanes  the  wind  went  volley- 
ing; thatch  and  slate  gushed 
water  noisily  as  though  they 
had  been  brimming  weirs. 
And  every  light  in  Inverness 
was  quenched,  save  one  that 
moved  about  low  down  beside 
the  river. 

Ninian,  looking  from  the 
bridge,  gave  out  a  whistle, 
and  the  light  blew  out  as  if 
it  had  been  bitten. 

"  It's  never  too  late  for  mis- 
chief ! "  he  said,  chuckling. 
"Give  you  a  whistle  in  the 
night  when  folk  seem  sleeping, 
and  ye'll  always  hear  some 
skurry.  These  lads  have  been 
at  poaching." 

Their  inn  was  of  the 
humblest,  picked  by  Ninian 
— as  it  proved  with  shrewd- 
ness— on  a  likelihood  that  they 
might  have  it  mainly  to  them- 
selves :  it  did,  by  day,  a  roar- 
ing trade  in  vintnery,  but  they 
alone,  since  they  had  come,  had 
been  its  boarders.  It  formed 
part  of  a  long  three -storey 
land  or  tenement  in  which  it 
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was  the  only  domicile,  a  bit 
back  from  the  river,  flanked 
by  what  had  one  time  been 
town -houses  of  the  gentry, 
now  degraded  into  stores  on 
one  hand  and  a  lint- work  on 
the  other. 

As  they  were  coming  to  it 
they  heard  footsteps  on  the 
causeway. 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Ninian,  slyly. 
"  Maybe  there's  a  fish  for 
breakfast,  and  we  shouldna 
spoil  it.  These  are  the  lads  o' 
lantern.  They're  making  for 
the  inn." 

Clean  through  the  inn  went 
running  from  the  street  an 
entry,  close,  or  pend,  high- 
arched  and  broad  enough  to 
pass  a  cart.  Two  men  —  to 
judge  by  sounds;  it  was  too 
dark  for  seeing,  —  laden  with 
some  burden  from  the  river, 
dashed  into  the  close,  and  Nin- 
ian and  ^Eneas  loitered.  When 
they  reached  its  mouth  the 
wind  was  skirling  through  it, 
and  there  came  from  parts  be- 
hind the  smells  of  malt  and 
leather.  A  lamp  for  usual  lit 
the  entrance  to  the  inn,  which 
was  at  midway  through  the 
close,  but  now,  as  if  their 
landlord  had  despaired  of  their 
returning,  it  was  out. 

-<Eneas  was  about  to  rap. 

"  Stop  you  a  wee ! "  said 
Ninian  ;  "  I  told  ye  that  I  never 
saw  a  man  go  up  a  close  but 
I  would  wonder.  I  want  to 
make  it  sure  these  lads  are 
in." 

He  went  through  to  the 
back,  and  stumbled  on  a 
bundle,  felt  it  with  his  hands, 
looked  round  a  green,  high- 
walled,  he  knew  by  daylight, 
and  came  back. 

"  Nothing    there    but    their 


trammel  net,"  said  he.  "  It's 
fish  for  breakfast !  "  and  rapped 
upon  the  door.  Inside  there 
was  a  scuttling. 

"  A  trammel  net ! "  said 
^Eneas.  "What  is  a  trammel 
net?" 

"Oh,  just  a  kind  of  a  net  for 
foolish  fishes.  .  .  .  What  is 
keeping  my  friend  the  ferret? 
He'll  be  frightened  that  we 
ken  the  way  he  buys  his  fish. 
Stick  from  the  wood,  deer 
from  the  hill,  and  salmon  from 
the  linn — no  honest  Gael  took 
shame  of  them  !  "  and  again  he 
rapped  more  urgently. 

This  time  their  landlord 
answered,  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand — a  long-nosed  sandy  man 
with  bead-like  eyes,  no  chin  to 
speak  of,  and  a  whisker  combed 
back  to  his  ears  completing 
that  resemblance  to  a  ferret 
which  made  Ninian  call  him 
that  as  byname.  Behind  him 
lay  the  kitchen,  dark  but  for 
a  fire  that  seemed  to  ^Eneas 
the  cheeriest  he  had  ever  seen, 
for  he  was  shivering  ;  the  more 
appealing  since  the  chamber 
shared  upstairs  with  Ninian 
had  no  fireplace. 

"  We're  late,"  said  Ninian  in 
Gaelic,  "  and  what's  more, 
we're  wet,  and  hunger's  on  us. 
Fetch  us  up  the  stair  a  halfman 
of  good  spirits  and  a  bite  of 
something." 

"  Whatever  the  gentlemens 
say,"  replied  the  landlord,  peer- 
ing at  them  queerly  with  his 
head  aside.  He  had  some  silly 
notion  that  more  state  was  in 
the  English. 

They  took  two  candlesticks 
he  offered,  lit  them  at  his  own, 
and  climbed  the  stair. 

"  Isn't  that  the  Fraser  dirt !  " 
said  Ninian,  throwing  off  his 
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coat,  all  soaking.  "A  man 
that  keeps  an  inn  should  be  a 
gentleman,  and  that  one's  but 
a  clout.  Look  at  them  two 
candles  ! — burned  down  to  the 
dowp,  and  they  were  almost 
hale  last  night  when  we  were 
bedded." 

"He  might  have  asked  us  to 
the  fire,"  said  ^ueas,  taking 
off  the  belt  about  his  loins 
that  bore  his  money  and  his 
pistol. 

"  Na  !  na  !  no  fears  o'  him  ! 
And  gets  him  to  his  English  ! 
— '  Whatever  the  gentlemens 
say  ' !  I  never  saw  him  looking 
more  the  ferret !  I  wonder 
where  he  put  yon  night -lads 
skulking ! " 

Fraser  in  a  little  while  came 
up  with  a  piece  of  pickled 
tongue,  the  whisky,  and  some 
scones.  Even  to  the  eye  of 
./Eneas  was  something  singular 
in  his  manner.  He  never 
looked  at  them  but  with  his 
head  aside,  obliquely,  and  his 
face  was  sallow. 

"Would  the  gentlemens  like 
to  dry  their  clothes  ? "  he 
asked  them ;  "  I  could  take 
them  to  the  kitchen." 

"That's  just  what  I  was 
thinking  to  mysel',"  said 
Ninian.  "  But  first  of  all, 
bring  up  two  candles ;  this 
pair's  nearly  perished." 

Downstairs  he  went  again,  a 
little  grudgingly  ;  they  stripped 
their  clothes  from  them  and 
changed  their  shirts  and  put 
on  John  Maclaren's  garments, 
at  which  the  ferret  looked  with 
some  surprise  when  he  came 
back,  but  nothing  said.  He 
lit  the  two  new  candles,  blew 
the  old  stumps  out,  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket ;  then  bent 
down  and  gathered  up  the  wet 


clothes  of  his  guests  and  took 
his  leave. 

They  drank  part  of  the  spirits 
and  sat  down  to  eat,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  Ninian  started  up 
and  looked  about  him. 

"  He's  taken  away  your 
belt!"  said  he. 

"What  odds?"  said  ^Eneas. 
"There's  nothing  in  it  now 
except  some  shillings  and  the 
pistol.  I  left  the  money  yester- 
day with  Saul." 

"It's  me  that's  glad  to 
learn  't,"  said  Ninian,  relieved. 
"If  only  ye  can  trust  Mackay  ! 
But  that's  your  uncle's  business. 
Yet,  still-and-on,  we'll  need  to 
get  that  pistol ;  never  let  your 
wife  nor  arms  sleep  in  another's 
chamber.  Have  ye  got  your 
powder-horn  ?  " 

"It's  in  my  coat-tail  pocket; 
let  it  bide  !  "  said  ^neas,  tired 
of  these  precautions. 

"Then  up  it  comes!"  said 
Ninian  firmly.  "Poor  is  the 
pistol  wanting  powder  and  the 
pipes  without  a  man ! "  and 
going  to  the  door  he  cried  out 
down  the  stair  to  Fraser  what 
he  wanted. 

"  That's  right  !  "  he  said 
when  Fraser  brought  them  up. 
"A  horn  is  not  a  safe  thing 
drying  at  a  fire  unless  a  man 
is  wearied  of  his  mistress." 

"She's  not  at  home,"  said 
Fraser ;  "  she  went  out  to 
spend  the  night  at  Kessock 
with  her  sister,"  always  with 
his  head  aside. 

"Then  ye'll  be  all  alone?" 
said  Ninian  carelessly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  ferret. 
"Good-night  with  ye,  gentle- 
mens," and  left  them,  creaking 
down  the  stair,  his  head  more 
to  the  side  than  ever. 

Ninian    sat    down    at    last, 
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began  a  grace,  and  had  not 
got  half  through  it  when  he 
stopped,  and,  opening  his 
eyes,  looked  at  the  pistol.  It 
lay  behind  his  plate,  the  flask 
beside  it.  He  took  it  in  his 
hand  and  probed  it  with  the 
rammer,  ./Eneas  regarding  him, 
amused. 

"Was  it  loaded?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,"  said  vEueas.  "You 
loaded  it  yourself  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Then,  by  God!"  said 
Ninian  below  his  breath, 
"  there's  something  wrong,  for 
now  it  has  been  gelded ! "  and 
lie  tapped  the  barrel  on  the 
table.  A  few  loose  grains  of 
powder  spilled. 

Until  that  moment  ^Eneas 
had  looked  on  the  other's  fidg- 
eting with  unconcern,  so 
much  was  clamant  in  his 
mind  of  more  perplexing 
things,  but  now  there  rushed 
on  him  a  feeling  that  the  hour 
was  eerie  and  that  something 
in  the  air  gave  to  the  inn 
a  quality  of  brooding  expecta- 
tion. Outside,  the  dead  dark 
of  the  night  was  boisterous 
with  wind  and  the  splash  of 
waters,  that  by  contrast  made 
the  inner  muteness  evil.  Each 
time  the  landlord  had  come  up 
he  seemed  more  sinister ;  each 
time  he  had  gone  down  it  was 
as  though  a  grave  engulfed 
him — not  a  sound  ! 

Ninian,  with  a  face  of  clay, 
picked  up  the  powder  -  flask 
and  shook  it,  then  turned 
down  its  beak  and  poured  a 
charge  into  the  pistol  barrel. 
His  hand  was  trembling  so,  a 
part  of  the  charge  was  spilled 
into  his  plate;  he  glowered  at 
it,  infuriate.  "Sand!"  said  he. 


"They've  taken  out  the  powder 
and  filled  up  with  sand  !  My 
grief !  but  they've  got  the 
twist  of  us !" 

"What  does  it  mean?"  said 
yEneas,  with  an  uproar  in  his 
heart ;  his  comrade's  face  dis- 
mayed him. 

"What  does  it  mean  but 
that  accursed  money  ye  have 
got  the  name  of  !  The  ferret 
and  these  men  are  meaning 
pillage ;  and  they  think  they've 
pulled  our  teeth,  but  better 
far  for  biting  old  Grey 
Colin  ! " 

The  broadsword  hung  upon 
a  bedpost  next  the  wall,  in 
shadow.  He  lifted  it,  and 
made  to  strip  it  of  its  scab- 
bard. A  muffled  oath  from 
him  filled  ^Eneas  with  new 
alarm. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Good 
Being,  look  at  that !  "  he  said 
distressfully  between  his  teeth 
in  Gaelic.  "  Sword  of  my 
father,  and  they  have  put 
hands  on  thee  !  Colin  !  Colin  ! 
Let  me  get  him  that  bashed 
thee  in,  and  I  will  give  thee 
flesh  ! " 

He  showed  the  sword  to 
^neas,  almost  weeping.  One 
side  of  the  basket-hilt  had  been 
hammered  on  the  gripe  so 
close,  a  hand  could  not  get 
entrance,  and  the  weapon  was 
as  useless  as  a  wand. 

"  But  no  !  "  said  he,  "  I'm  not 
done  yet ;  I  have  my  fingers, 
Fraser ! "  He  screwed  the 
pommel  off  and  slid  the  basket 
from  its  tang ;  put  down  the 
blade,  and  as  a  man  would 
straighten  horse-shoes,  pulled 
the  basket  bars  apart  to  their 
old  position,  every  sinew  of  his 
hands  a  wire  that  might  have 
twanged. 
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^Eneas,  in  some  queer  con- 
fusion of  the  senses,  chewed  a 
bit  of  scone  to  soothe  an  ache 
of  emptiness  that  took  him  in 
the  stomach. 

"Stop  that!  the  hour  of 
battle  is  not  for  meat,"  said 
Niuian,  his  sword  assembled, 
and  he  whipped  the  scones 
into  his  pocket.  "  I'll  never 
say  grace  in  Inverness  again 
until  the  meat  is  in  me.  If 
there's  only  three  men  there, 
we'll  bide  and  deal  with  them 
and  then  take  supper,  but 
if  there's  more,  as  there  well 
might  be,  we'll  feed,  then, 
like  the  gannet,  flying.  .  .  . 
There's  my  dirk  for  ye,"  and 
he  took  it  from  the  pillow  where 
he  placed  it  when  they  stripped ; 
"ye're  a  quick  hand  at  the 
pistol,  see  what  ye  can  do  wi' 
steel ! " 

^Eneas  seized  the  dagger  like 
a  truncheon. 

"That's  not  the  way !"  said 
Ninian,  and  showed  him  how 
to  grip  it  with  the  palm  held 
down.  "  Strike  up  at  all  times 
in  a  scuffle ;  ward  wi'  your 
other  arm  and  your  plaid  about 
it ;  the  thing's  to  get  him  on 
the  groin." 

In  the  lock  of  the  door  inside 
had  always  been  a  key  which 
they  found  was  now  awanting ; 
they  opened  the  door  with 
caution,  and  heard  for  the  first 
time  mutterings  below.  At  a 
sound  so  seeming  warrant  for 
their  fears,  all  fears  abandoned 
.^Eneas  and  gave  place  to  calcu- 
lation. 

"If  it  comes  to  the  worst," 
said  he,  "  we  can  leave  by  the 
window." 

"  And  break  our  necks,"  said 
Ninian. 

"  No  need  for  that ;  we  can 


first  get  on  the  butts  and  then 
jump  down." 

"  Now  that's  a  thing  I  never 
noticed,"  whispered  Ninian, 
"  and  ye  put  me  to  my  shame 
to  be  so  stupid.  Nothing  beats 
a  back-road  in  a  battle." 

They  pulled  the  window  open 
easily  and  looked  out  to  the 
back.  The  rain  was  still  in 
torrents,  and  a  gutter  from  the 
roof  was  spouting  loudly  in 
some  barrels  close  below.  From 
kilns  and  tanneries  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  walls  came  smells 
of  malt  and  leather. 

Assured  that  the  casks  were 
lidded,  Ninian  drew  in  and 
stared  to  see  a  candle  flicker 
to  extinction.  An  inch  of  it 
had  not  been  burned,  and  yet 
it  quickly  languished  to  an 
ember  ! 

"What's  this  of  it?"  said 
he  suspiciously,  and  fingered  at 
the  wick.  It  came  away,  a 
fragment,  from  the  tallow. 
With  the  knife  that  always 
dwelt  below  his  armpit,  he 
slit  up  the  candle  quickly  as  a 
man  would  gut,  and  found  no 
wick  from  end  to  end  of  it. 

"What  think  ye  now  of 
that  ? "  he  said,  and  showed 
his  teeth,  then  pouncing  on  the 
other  candle  cut  it  into  halves. 
The  only  wick  it  had  was  the 
short  piece  at  the  top  still 
burning ;  both  candles  had 
been  stripped  and  moulded  up 
again. 

"  Mo  chreach  !  Mo  chreach  1 " 
said  he,  "aren't  they  in  the 
hurry  to  be  at  us  !  No  shot — 
no  sword  —  no  glimmer,  but 
the  hearty  dunt  of  blows ! 
Mind  what  I  said  about  the 
dirk ! " 

"To  tell  ye  the  God's  own 
truth,  I'm  sweir  to  use  it," 
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^Eueas  said  sadly.  "Why 
should  we  bide,  and  there  the 
window  ?  " 

"Because  I  want  to  see 
them  !  "  Ninian  hissed.  "  We'll 
take  to  the  window  in  time 
enough.  I'll  hold  them  off  till 
you  get  out,  then  bolt  ye 
through  the  close  out  to  the 
street  and  wait  for  me.  But 

if  there's  only  two  and  Fraser 

j  " 

He  opened  the  door,  with 
the  candle  in  his  one  hand  and 
Grey  Colin  in  the  other.  Be- 
low was  now  more  patently  the 
sound  of  some  disturbance. 

"  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  "  asked  ^Eneas. 

"Get  them  all  on  the  stair 
while  the  candle  lasts.  .  .  . 
Light !  landlord,  light !  Bring 
up  a  candle !  "  he  cried  loudly. 

There  was  a  moment's  still- 
ness, then  there  burst  out  from 
below  a  clatter  of  many  feet  on 
the  kitchen  flagstones — muffled 
exclamations.  Followed,  a  rush, 
and  four  men  huddled  at  the 
stair-foot,  staggered  for  a  sec- 
ond by  the  light,  then  started 
climbing  singly,  brandishing 
with  cudgels. 

"Four,  no'  counting  Fraser," 
ruefully  said  Ninian.  "Bundle 
and  go,  my  lad,  and  I'll  be 
after  ye !  " 

/Eneas  leaped  for  the  win- 
dow. 

The  candle  Ninian  had  was 
flickering,  with  little  life  in  it ; 
he  held  it  high  above  his  head 
and  stood  in  shadow,  so  they 
could  not  see  his  sword.  But 
they  were  all  in  light ;  he  saw 
their  sunburnt  faces,  every 


man  a  rogue.  They  came 
without  a  pause,  hard  on  each 
other's  heels,  and  the  first  on 
the  landing  lashed  out  wildly 
with  his  stick. 

"  Sin  agad  !  "  screamed 
Ninian,  his  blood  on  fire,  and 
thrust  him  through  the  ribs. 

The  man  went  reeling  back 
upon  his  followers. 

"  That's  my  father's  sword 
and  my  fist  in  it ! "  Ninian 
cried.  And  at  that  moment 
died  his  light.  Heaped  on  the 
stair  with  the  struck  man 
rolling  on  them,  all  the  others 
swore  in  consternation. 

"  It's  a  ferret  ye  want ! " 
cried  Ninian  in  the  darkness. 
"  A  Fraser  ferret !  Go  back, 
ye  messan  dogs,  and  send  him 
in!" 

He  backed  into  the  room 
and  clashed  the  door  behind 
him  ;  dashed  for  the  open  win- 
dow, dropped  on  the  water- 
butt,  arid  reached  the  ground 
with  the  broadsword  in  his 
hand.  Rain  battered  still,  and 
the  night  seemed  empty  but  of 
wind  and  water,  yet  something 
in  the  gloom  disquieted.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  peering, 
gathered  himself  together, 
shot  for  the  close,  and  fell 
upon  its  threshold  netted  like 
a  lux  re. 

The  men  who  held  the  net 
came  out  of  their  obscurity 
and  piled  the  trammel's  ends 
on  him :  he  struggled  in  the 
mesh  and  gave  one  cry,  loud 
out,  "Oh,  yEneas!  the  net! 
the  net !  " 

They  struck  him  with  a 
cudgel,  like  the  hare. 


(To  le  continued.} 
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LIKE  a  multitude  of  other 
things  primitive,  unpolished, 
and  picturesque,  the  calling  of 
the  West  American  Cowboy, 
so  long  the  outstanding  feature 
of  civilisation's  fringe  on  that 
continent,  is  passing  away.  It 
is  going,  even  as  the  bison  has 
gone ;  for  the  bison  has  been 
wiped  out  of  existence,  save 
for  those  dingy,  captive  speci- 
mens still  to  be  seen  in  animal 
collections  to-day,  and  the  few 
under  man's  control  in  such 
places  as  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  an  odd  ranch  or  two 
where  they  are  run  in  a  semi- 
wild  state,  and  are  being 
crossed,  with  partial  success, 
with  Galloway  and  other  breeds 
of  domestic  cattle.  Even  as 
the  Red  Man  has  been  swept 
aside,  and  has  all  but  sunk  his 
identity  beneath  the  advancing 
wave  of  land-hungry  Caucas- 
ians ;  and  even  as  the  pony 
express  and  the  stage  -  coach 
have  gone ;  so,  before  long, 
we  shall  have  to  write  "  obit " 
over  him  of  the  rope,  the 
branding-ring,  and  the  bronco. 
The  iron  horse,  irrigation  en- 
terprise, and  the  use  of  barbed 
wire,  are  all  proving  big  fac- 
tors in  the  hastening  of  his 
demise.  Already,  many  a  wide, 
dry,  sparsely-grassed,  horizon- 
rimmed  stock- range  of  a  few 
years  ago,  where  roamed  the 
long-limbed  and  long-winded 
steer,  the  jack-rabbit,  and  the 
antelope,  has  been  checker- 
boarded  into  small  "nester" 
plots  that  laugh  with  the  fat- 
ness of  the  bursting  cabbage 


and  the  curly-headed  blossoms 
of  humanity.  Broad  States 
that  knew  but  the  cattle-raiser, 
now  know  him  no  more.  He 
was  necessary  in  his  day,  and 
usefully  and  well  he  filled  his 
cosmic  niche  as  agriculture's 
pioneer  and  trail-blazer.  He 
did  so  in  the  face  of  difficulties, 
privations,  and  dangers,  not 
the  least  of  these  last  being  the 
Indian,  who  was  ever  the  worst 
of  handicaps  to  the  actual 
settler. 

Yet  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  laid,  on  the  heights  over- 
looking New  York  Bay,  the 
foundation  -  stone  of  a  great 
memorial  erection  to  the  race 
of  American  red  men  who  in- 
habited the  country  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  European. 
It  is  noteworthy,  by  the  way, 
that  this  sentimental  sop  has 
been  got  up  by  the  folk  of  the 
extreme  north  -  east,  which 
section  of  the  land  has  of 
course  been  longest  free  from 
the  red  -  handed  rascal.  In 
some  of  the  western  territories 
that  were  treated  to  certain 
belated  items  of  Apache  raid 
and  rapine,  the  good  people 
are  barely  ready,  yet  awhile, 
for  Indian  memorial  societies 
and  subscription  sheets.  Num- 
bers of  them  have  their  mis- 
givings about  the  worthiness 
of  the  noble  savage.  Western 
old-timers  always  have.  They 
believe  that  an  Indian  gen- 
uinely good  at  heart  is  scarce, 
even  if  he  does  hold  down  a 
farming  claim  and  wear  a 
bowler  hat.  The  story  is  told 
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of  ail  old  frontier-experienced 
cowman  who  was  asked  if  he 
had  ever  known  any  really  tame 
and  peaceful  Indians  to  whom 
he  would  not  object  as  neigh- 
bours. "  Well,  yes,"  he  replied, 
after  some  thought,  "  I  kin  re- 
collect about  two."  Leading 
the  inquirer  to  the  edge  of  an 
old  disused  well-shaft  close  to 
his  house,  and  indicating  some 
bones  at  the  bottom,  he  added, 
"  An'  I  reckon  them's  the 
two." 

The  reduced  aborigine  has 
really  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. Were  he  to  get  a  chance, 
as  redskin  redivivus  he  would 
again  take  to  his  old  untutored 
tricks  like  a  duck  to  the  water. 
At  the  New  York  ceremonial 
there  were  present  thirty-three 
old  chiefs,  some  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  all  bedizened  and 
bedaubed  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives,  and  to  the  im- 
minent danger  of  the  eyesight 
of  the  paleface.  War  hatchets, 
calumets,  and  wampum  lent 
their  lustre  to  the  scene.  Part 
of  the  ceremony  was  the  hand- 
ing to  each  chief  a  signal- 
halliard,  that  he  might  assist 
in  hoisting  on  a  flagpole  the 
Stars  and  Bars  of  their  dear 
Uncle  Sam,  in  token  of  re- 
newal of  their  allegiance.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  among 
these  "  Two  Moons,"  "  Medicine 
Crows,"  "Hollow  Horn  Bears," 
and  variously  metaphorical  old 
gentlemen,  some  hard-thinking 
must  have  been  done  as  they 
reflected  on  their  own  barren 
history  as  compared  with  that 
of  their  dispossessor,  since  Man- 
hattan, the  now  almost  price- 
less ground  upon  which  they 
were  standing,  was  sold  by 


their  fathers  for  twenty-four 
dollars  and  a  string  of  beads 
a-week. 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
while  America  is  raising  this 
imposing  pile  to  the  glorified 
memory  of  the  Indian,  some- 
thing of  the  kind  might  more 
fittingly  be  done  for  the  cow- 
boy. Ere  time  has  thrown  the 
shadow  of  her  dusky  wing 
between  futurity  and  his  past, 
the  States  that  he  policed  into 
security  should  see  to  it  that 
they  show  their  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  him  by  the 
regulation  pedestalled  bronze 
or  chiselled  stone.  Possibly 
they  may  think  in  his  case, 
si  monumentum  quceris  circum- 
spice,  and  that  their  ploughed 
and  peopled  prairies  are  tablet 
"for  him  enough."  But  that 
they  are  not  giving  themselves 
much  concern  about  the  ques- 
tion one  way  or  another,  may 
perhaps  be  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  see  just  chronicled 
in  the  daily  papers  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  that  so  long  popular 
and  far-famed  enterprise  known 
as  "Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Show."  That  it  met  its  dis- 
astrous end  in  Colorado,  right 
under  the  very  Rockies,  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  West  on  which  such 
things  have  a  grip,  or  that 
recognises  itself,  or  that  is 
interested  any  more  in  the 
portrayal  of  its  pioneering 
days.  The  run  of  the  show 
was  fully  as  long  as  the  period 
it  represented,  but,  like  the 
characters  and  conditions  it 
represented,  it  too  had  inevit- 
ably to  go. 

Old  Colonel  Bill  Cody,  for  so 
long  the  L'J^tat  c'est  inoi  of 
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the  concern,  was  as  picturesque 
a  figure  as  any  his  generation 
produced.  From  his  youth  up 
he  led  the  life  spectacular, 
and  uniquely  saw  himself  more 
idealised  in  printed  story  and 
lime-lighted  drama  than  any 
man  now  living.  The  writer 
once  chanced  to  meet  him  dur- 
ing his  palmiest  show  days,  in 
private  life  in  New  Orleans, 
and  found  him  still  just  a  big, 
high-spirited,  free-natured  cow- 
boy, with  his  only  sigh  for  the 
fact  that  his  old  sphere  of  ac- 
tivities no  longer  needed  men 
of  his  calibre.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  how  his  magnetic 
personality  and  abounding 
self  -  confidence  inspired  his 
followers  to  their  narrated  acts 
of  daring,  and  that  these  were 
not  all  merely  travesties  of 
fact. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
the  cowboy.  He  has  been  as 
fertile  a  field  for  literary 
imagination  as  the  fairy  of 
Wonderland.  Unwittingly  to 
himself,  he  has  been  the  cause 
of  reams  upon  reams  of  typed 
untruth.  He  has  been  dished 
up  as  demigod  on  toast  and  as 
bad-man  ragout,  till  people  are 
wellnigh  surfeited.  To  set  him 
before  them  again  can  but  be 
in  the  form  of  a  rechauffe,  and 
with  apologies. 

In  early  youth  many  lads, 
even  among  those  most  care- 
fully raised,  having  got  com- 
fortably through  the  measles, 
chicken-pox,  and  so  forth,  are 
subject  to  an  attack  of  unrest 
fever,  the  germ  of  which  is 
commonly  secreted  in  the  illus- 
trated front  page  of  the  pulse- 
accelerating  Boys  and-Despera- 
does'-own  Serial.  The  attack 


may  come  in  the  form  of  Robin 
Hood,  The  Pirate  of  the  Gore- 
drenched  Topsail,  or  The  Cow- 
boy of  the  Plains.     Most  level- 
headed boys   get   quickly   over 
the  trouble,  and  resume  normal 
ideas  as  to  their  future  careers. 
Most  of  them  do  this,  realising 
the  difficulty  in   these  degene- 
rate  days    of    finding    suitable 
openings      for      their      fancy. 
Present-day    imitators    of    the 
Sherwood  Forest  rover  would, 
before    getting   down    to   busi- 
ness,   be    interviewed    by    the 
authorities   as  to    their    visible 
means    of     support,    or     their 
outdoor -sleeping     propensities, 
and  locked  up  under  the  cate- 
gory "tramp."     The    would-be 
sea   rover    would    fail    to    run 
across  the  snaky  schooner  with 
the  Jolly  Roger  at  the  fore,  on 
board  of  which  to  sign  up  in- 
dentures.      Some   lads   realise, 
too,  that  they  may  perhaps  be 
equally  fitted  for  Sunday-School 
superintendency.     My  own  ado- 
lescent   fever    took    the    form 
of    cowboy,    and     was    violent 
enough  to  make  me  essay  the 
actual  rdle.     It,  at  least,  was  a 
calling    within    the    bounds    of 
possibility  as  a  personal  equa- 
tion. 

If  any  one  seeks  a  change  of 
sensations  and  scene  as  radical 
as  this  life  affords,  a  transition 
distinct  and  complete  as  may 
be,  short  of  taking  a  trip  to 
Mars,  or  effecting  a  transmi- 
gration of  the  ego  into  the 
person  of  another,  let  him  try 
the  effect  of  exit  from  the  round 
of  a  well-appointed  home  in  a 
British  city,  and  the  entry  on 
the  nomadic  vocation  of  a 
prairie  cow-country,  with  its 
so  very  different  associates  and 
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its  spells  of  life  in  the  open, 
with  nothing  by  way  of  weather- 
guard  but  the  lee  side  of  a 
cactus.  About  a  score  of  years 
ago  there  were  plenty  of  tracts 
in  the  States  where  cattle- 
ranging  was  the  main  busi- 
ness, and  to-day  there  are  still 
some  of  these  left,  which  may 
be  devoted  to  it  for  a  few  years 
to  come.  The  nature  of  the 
surface  of  these  districts  and 
their  utter  unseasonableuess 
and  uncertainty  for  crop-grow- 
ing purposes,  despite  all  up-to- 
date  intensive  methods,  will 
cause  this  to  be  so.  People 
will  try  to  farm  them,  of  course, 
as  they  always  do — trying  to 
adapt  countries  to  themselves, 
instead  of  themselves  to  the 
countries.  Go  where  you  will 
on  the  American  continent,  you 
find  somebody  trying  to  raise 
something  which  nature  never 
meant  should  be  raised  there. 
In  an  ideal  latitude  for  the 
propagation  of  white  bears, 
you  find  a  fellow  convinced 
that  he  can  grow  maize. 
Farther  south,  the  man  in  the 
apple  country  is  fiddling  with 
peaches,  and  the  peach-latitude 
man  insists  on  fooling  with 
oranges.  All  are  annually 
aggrieved  at  their  failures,  and 
are  kicking  lustily  against  the 
pricks  of  an  unkind  providence. 
Near  the  southern  border, 
in  a  land  that  flowed  neither 
with  milk  nor  honey  nor  yet 
with  aqua  pura,  where  the 
rain  fell  at  such  rare  intervals 
that  when  a  shower  came 
anxious  fathers  have  been 
known  to  gallop  home  in  a 
hurry  for  fear  it  might  scare 
some  of  the  children  to  death, 
the  writer  found  a  sphere 


wherein  to  assuage  the  fanci- 
ful fever  of  his  early  years. 
It  was  a  land  with  little  in 
its  roughness  to  invite  the 
squatting  home  -  seeker,  but 
which  was  fairly  clothed 
withal  in  places  with  grass 
that  must  have  contained  a 
goodly  amount  of  nourishment 
and  stimulating  properties,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  high 
life  of  the  creatures  that  made 
their  living  upon  it.  My  debut 
upon  the  stage  of  the  cow- 
range  produced  no  great  stir, 
save  in  myself.  The  cowboy 
was  not  impressionable.  On 
each  occasion  when  he  fur- 
nished me  with  a  "broke" 
horse, — which  quadruped,  if  it 
ever  had  been  "broke,"  I 
invariably  found  to  have  got 
itself  into  good  enough  repair 
to  provide,  with  my  assistance, 
the  elements  of  a  first  -  class 
catastrophe, — the  cowboy  ex- 
hibited unfeigned  interest,  and 
was  temporarily  demonstrative. 
My  trajectory  before  hitting 
the  earth  was  a  sight  that  gave 
him  an  abundant  joy  which, 
from  my  angle  of  vision  at  the 
critical  moment,  I  was  unable 
to  share.  This  exhibition  over, 
he  would  settle  back  once 
more  into  his  habitual  sang- 
froid. By  nature  he  was  not 
demonstrative,  and  his  setting 
did  not  tend  to  make  him  so. 
True,  he  was  gifted  with 
humour  of  imagination  which 
was  oddly  introduced  into  his 
language,  and  found  vent  in 
his  justly  celebrated  blend  of 
storybook  slang.  A  more 
practical  outlet  for  it  he  found 
in  freaks  that  at  times  caused 
the  cords  of  despair  to  tighten 
round  the  heart  of  the  tender- 
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foot  and  make  him  sigh  for 
his  home  far  away.  Yet, 
coupled  with  his  humour,  he 
had  that  certain  allied  sad- 
ness that  is  sometimes  said  to 
characterise  the  Celt,  the  great 
poet,  and  the  dyspeptic.  You 
did  not  expect  to  find  in  him 
anything  of  the  Celt,  though 
the  poet  might  be  a  lurking 
possibility.  Old  Caedmon, 
among  the  first  of  English 
bards,  was  a  kine-herd.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
however,  his  lyric  mantle  has 
never  fallen  upon  any  of  the 
profession  since.  Nor  was  the 
cowpuncher  a  dyspeptic.  To 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with 
him,  or  rather  to  "feed  reg'lar  " 
with  him, — for  the  first-used 
terms  are  too  mild, — and  to 
witness  his  silent,  hearty,  and 
bewildering  way  of  putting 
down  a  Gargantuan  repast  of 
solids  and  unlimited  black 
coffee  while  you  were  still 
only  among  the  entrees,  was 
evidence  that  he  did  not  as 
much  as  know  he  had  a 
stomach.  Luckily  for  the 
camp,  the  cook  was  a  regular 
cordon  bleu,  ever  "slinging  his 
hash  "  in  a  wholesome  if  often 
inartistic  fashion.  With  no 
particular  equipment,  he  would 
turn  out,  in  wind  and  weather, 
hot  bread  at  every  meal, — no 
Australian  camp  damper,  but 
a  dainty  light  article,  fit  for 
the  most  fastidious.  His 
stews  were  a  poem  ;  his  gravies 
a  dream;  and  we  all  loved 
"  cusey."  I  have  often 

thought  that  to  him  was 
largely  due  the  wonderful 
absence  of  sickness  that 
marked  the  life  on  the  range. 
The  cowboy,  camping  wher- 


ever night  overtook  him,  had 
often  to  carry  his  drinking- 
and  cooking  -  water  on  the 
waggons.  I  have  frequently 
seen  there  three  kegs,  each 
offering  a  distinct  brand  and 
colour  as  unlike  as  pea-soup 
and  green  chartreuse,  and  all 
of  them  an  essence  of  mud- 
hole  fit  to  set  up  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  anywhere  but  in  a 
cow-camp.  Cigarette-smoking 
and  inhaling  was  largely  in- 
dulged in.  What  looked  like 
another  dangerous  indiscretion 
very  commonly  practised  was 
that  of  sleepers  tucking  their 
heads  completely  beneath  their 
blankets,  as  though  courting 
asphyxia.  I  once  tried  to 
demonstrate  the  risks  to  a 
confirmed  follower  of  this 
habit.  Questions  of  hygiene, 
lung  functions,  and  the  effects 
of  carbon  dioxide  held  no 
interest  for  him.  "Pardner," 
he  said,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture,  "if  I  see  that  I 
poke  a  sufficiency  of  victuals 
into  my  interior,  and  that 
nobody  takes  any  monkey- 
trick  liberties  with  my  exterior, 
that's  mostly  good  enough  for 
me."  Nevertheless,  whatever 
one  might  think  of  their 
habits,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  perfect  health. 

The  part  of  the  range  where 
I  gained  my  first  experiences 
had  originally  borne  a  hard 
name,  from  the  number  of  un- 
desirables who  were  supposed 
to  have  betaken  themselves 
there,  in  consequence  of  having 
had  what  is  described  in  the 
United  States  outlands  as 
"  some  bother  "  elsewhere.  It 
may  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
the  expression  is  euphemistic 
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and  ambiguous,  as  it  may  mean 
that,  like  "  ta  Phairshon  "  of 
the  feud,  a  man  has  extirpated 
wholesale,  or  killed  only  one  or 
two,  or  that  he  may  have  merely 
robbed  a  train  or  in  some  other 
trivial  way  distinguished  him- 
self. Around  the  camp-fire  in 
these  days  every  man  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  a  dark,  or 
at  least  a  shady,  past. 

The  cowboy,  in  these  far  back 
days,  was  at  his  zenith.    It  was 
long  afterwards  that  I  came  to 
know  him  ;  during  the  halcyon 
interlude    of    the    range,    after 
the  Indians  had  been  rounded 
into  their  Reservations,  and  ere 
yet  the  man  with  hoe  and  home- 
stead title-deed  had  made   too 
much     encroachment.       It     is 
strange,  by  the  way,   that  the 
very  men  who  did  so  much  to 
make  the  country  habitable  for 
the  farmer  should  have  been  so 
much   of    a   thorn  in  his  side. 
The    men    with    whom    I    was 
thrown  were  mostly  Western- 
ers, and  a  better  type  morally 
than  the  early  Indian-dreaded 
irresponsibles.       Taking    them 
generally,  their  code  was  pretty 
high,  and  they  could  be  trusted 
as  honourable  and  "  white  "  in 
most  respects.     Many  of  them, 
however,  were  cateraus,  in  that 
they  would  steal  a  cow.     Steal- 
ing, to  brand  and  retain,  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  different 
matter    from    stealing    to    kill 
and  eat.     In  camp  we  used  to 
live  in  a  chronic  state  of  killing 
the    fatted    calf,    belonging    to 
somebody  else.      Fresh  from  a 
land    of   law   and    order,   with 
the  sound  of  the  kirk-bell  still 
lingering    in    my  ear,   and  the 
good  wordsof  the  Catechism  still 
coming  handy  to  my  tongue,  it 


was  difficult  at  first  to  reconcile 
myself  to  assist  in  rustling  the 
beef -supply,  or  to  partake  of 
and  enjoy  the  stolen  steak. 
The  custom,  however,  was  a 
sort  of  unwritten  law  of  re- 
taliation, and  was  treated  in  a 
half-jocular  way.  For  instance, 
one  day  when  our  outfit  was 
regaling  itself  on  a  two-year- 
old  heifer,  from  whose  pelt  the 
brand  of  D  3  had  just  been  cut 
and  judiciously  concealed,  old 
beef -baron  D  3  himself,  from 
seventy-five  miles  off,  chanced 
to  come  along,  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  the  crowd.  During 
the  meal  he  remarked  on  the 
excellence  of  the  beef,  declaring 
it  was  "most  as  good  as  D  3  it- 
self," and  tasted  powerful  like 
it.  "  And  I'll  bet  you  a  horse 
this  is  the  first  time  you  ever 
tried  that  taste,"  was  our  chief's 
rejoinder.  The  hilarity  of  the 
boys  at  the  sally  let  him  know 
that  it  sure  enough  was. 

Branding,  or  blotch -brand- 
ing other  people's  stock,  being 
looked  on  askance,  was  a  source 
of  trouble  when  detected.  The 
cowpuncher  of  that  epoch  may 
have  been  deficient  in  scholar- 
ing,  but  he  was  always  edu- 
cated enough  to  "  fresco  "  an 
animal's  flank  in  initial  or  de- 
sign, and  that  with  the  finished 
hand  of  an  artist.  When  he 
saw  fit  he  could  alter  or  add  to 
an  existing  brand  very  ingeni- 
ously, leaving  the  renovated 
and  completed  work  with  an 
unsuspicious  mellow  tone  equal 
to  that  of  an  old  master.  Guilds 
and  associations  were  in  exist- 
ence to  safeguard  stock,  and 
did  a  lot  of  good.  Howbeit, 
big  and  deep  burnings  were 
ever  advisable.  The  innocent 
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who  once  turned  loose  his  herd 
with  the  single  letter  I  to  hold 
it,  was  simply  asking  for 
trouble ;  and  the  next  spring 
round-up,  when  he  could  not 
gather  hoof  or  hair  of  his 
stock,  but  could  see  everywhere 
Roman  numerals,  crosses,  and 
all  manner  of  straight  line 
hieroglyphics,  afforded  a  great 
moral  lesson  on  careless  habits. 
Calves,  too,  were  well  to  be 
branded  betimes,  for  if  they 
were  not,  it  was  found  that 
they  did  not  invariably  belong 
to  you.  What  was  even  worse, 
you  might  lose  their  mother  as 
well,  by  what  was  known  as 
the  instantaneous  weaning  pro- 
cess, effected  by  shooting  down 
the  mother  cow,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  awkward  discrepancy 
in  her  own  and  her  offspring's 
markings.  Some  otherwise 
quite  good  fellows  "  Maver- 
icked  "  calves.  It  was  always 
my  chief  objection  to  the  life. 
Then,  by  some  mysterious  rule 
of  ethics,  the  man  who  robbed 
you  in  a  bovine  way  would 
have  put  himself  to  endless 
trouble  in  order  to  lynch  the 
unpardonable  thief  of  your 
horse,  or  to  do  you  any  other 
personal  service  within  his 
power. 

True  to  imposed  trust,  un- 
complaining under  hardship, 
resourcefully  self  -  reliant,  in- 
trepid in  danger — such  was  the 
cowboy  as  I  found  him.  In- 
novations he  did  not  like.  Nor 
did  he  approve  of  Eastern  rig 
or  raiment,  all  of  which  vani- 
ties he  styled  "human."  An 
Englishman  who  should  per- 
haps have  known  better,  one 
night,  on  a  ranch  noted  for  its 
rollicky  hands,  produced  from 


his  belongings  a  long  white 
"  human  "  nightshirt,  and  un- 
rolled it  in  view  of  the  camp. 
The  very  boldness  of  the  act 
took  the  crowd  so  much  aback, 
for  the  moment,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  enfold  himself  in 
the  strange  garment  and  retire 
to  his  blankets.  He  was  not 
seriously  injured  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings,  but  on  that 
camp -ground  in  the  morning 
it  looked  as  though  a  snow 
shower  had  fallen.  Nor  would 
the  cowboy  permit  anything 
in  the  shape  of  outside  patron- 
age or  superior  assumption. 
On  a  British  syndicate  ranch 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  a 
director  with  a  title  to  his 
name,  and,  it  might  be,  an 
overdose  of  self-esteem  settled 
in  his  blue-veined  system,  was 
round  on  a  visit  of  inspection. 
Liking  not  the  independent 
manners  of  the  company  "  cow- 
servants,"  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  hands,  he  ventured 
to  invite  one  man  to  address 
him  as  "My  lord."  The  an- 
swer he  got  was  flippant  and 
characteristic,  and  procured 
the  cowboy  his  discharge  on 
the  spot,  but  was  handed  down 
in  syndicate  ranehdom  as  a 
classic.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "'pears 
to  me  that  that  might  be 
putting  a  strain  on  my  vocab- 
lery.  How'd  it  suit  you  if  I 
just  called  you  my  'ring-tailed 
Dont-che-know,'  for  short?" 
Even  as  on  a  sea  voyage  one 
gets  well  acquainted  with  his 
fellow-voyager,  so  on  the  trail 
does  one  get  thoroughly  to 
know  his  comrades  ;  only  with 
this  distinction,  that  whereas 
at  sea  every  foible  or  weakness 
of  your  acquaintance  shows  up 
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worse  as  time  goes  on,  your 
cowboy  improves  as  you  get  to 
know  him,  and  calls  for  your 
increasing  respect.  At  first  he 
does  not  take  to  the  novice, 
and  he  makes  you  feel  this. 
Just  as  you  have  concluded  that 
he  is  too  hard  to  abide ;  when 
you  feel  ready  to  quit  him  and 
his  works  for  good  and  all,  and 
are  sick  of  making  philistine 
sport  for  him, — he  begins  to 
take  you  seriously.  He  has 
reduced  you  to  your  lowest 
terms,  as  it  were,  and  now  he 
can  find  a  use  for  you.  He 
tries  to  teach  you  and  to  help 
you.  Then  he  gradually  takes 
you  into  his  life  and  his  heart, 
in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of 
your  mistakes,  and  although 
you  still  persist  in  "clawing 
leather"  to  retain  your  seat 
during  the  nasty  catapulty 
moments  when  you  come  to 
issues  with  your  "broke" 
mounts.  To  sit  your  pitcher 
without  clutching  cantle  or 
horn,  hanging  your  steel  in 
his  shoulder,  and  "  bathing  " 
him  with  your  "  quirt "  mean- 
while, is  the  pons  asinorum  of 
the  cow  -  range.  I  grieve  to 
record  that,  even  after  years 
of  coaching,  I  had  not  got 
over  it. 

There  was  no  depth  of  think- 
ing about  the  cowboy,  no  men- 
tal introspection,  no  professed 
philosophy.  But  he  took  his 
life  calmly,  and  his  trials  with 
a  placidity  that  did  one  good 
to  look  upon.  When  the 
"  rod "  in  command  drawled, 
"  Mebbe,  Dick,  you'd  run  across 
a  critter  or  two  that  I  think 
slipped  south  yesterday  in  that 
mesquite  brush,  if  you  took  a 
look  round,"  Dick  drawled  his 


"  Mebbe  so,"  and  without  more 
ado  than  catching  out  the 
toughest  mount  of  his  string, 
was  off  in  ten  minutes  on  a 
back  trip  which  might  mean  a 
thirty-six  hours'  fast,  a  weary 
hunt,  the  task  of  roping  and 
night-hobbling,  single-handed, 
two  or  three  wild  cattle,  and 
the  fetching  of  them  on  at 
double  speed  to  overtake  the 
main  herd.  In  the  face  of 
danger,  too,  such  as  a  night 
run  of  a  steer  herd — a  situa- 
tion that,  as  he  termed  it, 
"  called  your  hand  " — he  rode 
in  the  front,  through  the  dark- 
ness and  over  the  roughs,  with 
the  rowel  of  a  fatalist.  On 
the  rare  occasion  of  an  alterca- 
tion arising,  —  for  there  were 
almost  never  high  words  be- 
tween these  men,  partly  for 
the  high  probability  that  such 
a  thing  might  mean  one  or 
both  getting  "leaded,"  —  he 
was  gritty  and  cool  in  the 
crisis.  When,  however,  he  did 
lose  command  of  his  temper, 
his  head  and  everything  went 
with  it,  and  he  became  a  mere 
raging  animal.  The  cook,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  allowed 
the  luxury  of  doing  some  mild 
fussing  and  grouching  in  camp. 
In  this  respect  he  was  unique. 
The  immediate  entourage  of 
the  waggons  he  took  under  his 
absolute  control.  The  tying 
and  picketing  of  horses  too 
close  thereunto,  and  the  un- 
pleasant custom  of  some  night- 
herders  of  riding  among  the 
sleeping  boys  to  find  and  wake 
the  next  on  guard,  were 
matters  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  law.  If  it  could  be  shown, 
ex  post  facto,  that  a  cay  use 
which  had  bucked  its  erratic 
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course  to  the  disturbing  of  the 
gentle  simmer  of  the  bean  soup 
had  not  been  properly  handled, 
then  the  jockey  "  up "  might 
expect  trouble.  The  camp 
supported  the  cook,  in  that 
such  offence  warranted  chas- 
tisement according  to  his  sen- 
tence. 

To  listen  to  some  of  these 
plainsmen,  one  might  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  their 
hope,  for  a  few  years  ahead, 
was  to  get  some  "shade  job" 
in  lieu  of  their  present  —  a 
something  in  the  nature  of 
home,  with  less  of  hoof  and 
hair  about  it.  Yet  in  reality 
this  was  not  the  case.  When 
they  tried  other  callings,  they 
mostly  tired  of  these  soon  after 
they  undertook  them.  Even 
brief  visits  to  the  city  made 
them  restless  at  once.  In  the 
big  city,  too,  their  simplicity 
was  at  times  remarkable. 
Going  with  stock  cars  to 
Chicago,  as  certain  of  us  did 
at  rare  intervals,  we  would 
stray  around  a  bit  among  the 
sights.  On  the  street  there, 
on  one  occasion,  one  of  us  got 
separated  from  his  companions, 
and  was  discovered  an  hour 
later  inducing  a  policeman  to 
show  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
town.  He  complained  that  he 
couldn't  "see  a  blamed  thing 
for  the  houses."  Another  chap 
in  a  public  park,  when  he  read 
the  signboard  "  Please  keep  off 
the  grass,"  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  the 
grass  that  they  had  to  keep 
people  off  it.  The  same  child 
of  the  wild,  when  he  observed 
a  crowd  collected  round  the 
prairie-dog  enclosure  in  a  zoo- 
logical garden,  wanted  to  be 
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told  "  what  the  darned  fools 
saw  in  there  to  look  at."  It 
perplexed  him  to  understand 
why  any  of  his  commonplaces 
of  every  day  could  offer  an 
interest  to  anybody,  and,  above 
all,  a  varmint  like  a  "yalla 
prairie  dog." 

Constant  exercise,  entailed 
by  his  strenuous  work,  kept 
the  cowboy  in  the  muscular 
fettle  of  a  gladiator.  No 
amount  of  riding  seemed  to 
hurt  him.  His  mileage  on  a 
busy  cutting-out  day,  by  the 
time  he  had  unsaddled  his 
fourth  pony  and  turned  it 
loose  in  the  petered-out  con- 
dition of  the  other  three, 
would,  had  he  carried  an  in- 
dicator, have  recorded  a  sur- 
prising figure.  Moreover,  he 
could  get  as  much  out  of 
a  horse  as  any  Comanche. 
Back  about  the  year  1890, 
when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  opening  up  a 
choice  strip  of  the  Indian 
territory  for  white  settlement, 
the  method  of  land  distribution 
adopted  was  to  let  the  people 
run  for  it.  Having  first 
cleared  the  land  of  all 
"  Boomers  "  —  that  is,  early- 
door  and  side-door  non-entitled 
settlers  —  the  soldiers  made 
every  one  line  up  to  a  mark, 
and  at  a  gun  -  fire  signal  let 
them  go  on  their  quest  for 
claims,  which  had  to  be  pegged 
down  in  the  usual  way  when 
selected.  This  land  run  is 
memorable  as  being  the  last 
of  its  peculiar  kind  that  is  ever 
likely  to  take  place.  Along 
the  crowded  length  of  the  line 
were  buggies,  waggons,  sulkies, 
motors,  cycles,  footmen,  and 
horsemen  of  every  description. 
2x 
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Neither  as  a  land-distributing 
arrangement  nor  as  a  scratch 
event  was  it  an  unqualified 
success :  scenes  were  enacted 
that  had  not  been  set  down  on 
the  official  programme  and  that 
were  not  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers. The  point,  however,  is 
that  the  most  coveted  claims 
were  a  big  distance  from  the 
starting-point,  and  among  the 
well-equipped  competitors,  the 
cowboys,  many  of  whom  took 
part  for  sport  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  were  easy  firsts.  It 
was  never  characteristic  of 
your  genuine  cowboy  to  want 
land  ownership.  He  held  that 
big  concerns  might  "cotton 
on "  to  some  real  estate  for 
ranch  and  water -right  pur- 
poses, but  as  for  the  little 
individual  of  the  "  nester " 
class,  who  got  to  spoiling  grass 
by  messing  with  ploughshares 
and  crops,  he  had  "no  blessed 
use  for  him."  But  somehow 
the  less  blessed  use  he  had  for 
an  individual  settler  himself, 
the  more  sinful  use  was  he  apt 
to  have  for  the  said  settler's 
calf.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long 
joust  between  the  homesteader 
and  the  knight  of  the  lariat, 
the  latter  has  been  unhorsed. 
When  by  chance  one  of  the 
cattle-craft  quitted  that  walk 
of  life,  and  went  to  anything 
in  the  nature  of  farming,  he 
was  apt  to  be  rather  despised. 
Until  well  up  in  years  he  would 
stay  at  his  equestrian  job, 
getting  the  younger  men,  may- 
be, to  top  his  horse  of  a  cool 
morning,  no  longer  enjoying 
the  vicious  jerks  and  jolts, 
though  always  able  to  stay  on 
the  back  of  anything  when 


necessary.  The  seamed  and 
hoary  old  boy  had  always 
plenty  of  "cow-sense,"  and  was 
an  extra  good  hand.  When 
a  puncher  emeritus  finally  set- 
tled down  as  an  agriculturist, 
the  step  was  regarded  by 
the  brotherhood  much  in  the 
light  of  a  departure  for  the 
poorhouse. 

Episodes  of  his  cow  -  craft 
novitiate  a  man  may  forget. 
Whole  stirring  chapters  may 
slip  away,  or  become  a  blur  in 
the  memory ;  but  a  dark 
stormy  night  stampede,  never. 
One  such  night,  early  in  my 
probation,  I  can  particularly 
recall,  when  a  bunch  of  two 
thousand  steers  ran.  In  the 
evening,  as  we  rounded  them 
down  on  their  bed  ground,  the 
keen,  practised  eye  of  the  out- 
fit "  Caporal  "  had  detected 
certain  signs  of  nervousness 
about  the  brutes,  which  he  did 
not  altogether  like  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  looks  of  the 
weather  and  the  lie  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  "  Keep  a 
jiggin'  round  them  pretty 
peart,  an'  sing  to  'em ;  and 
mind  you  holler  good  an' 
strong,  or  let  go  a  cartridge 
to  roll  out  the  camp  if  they 
should  go  to  doing  anything," 
were  his  words  as  the  boys 
were  roping  out  the  night 
horses.  Distant  thunder  was 
growling  ominously,  and  it  was 
a  pitchy  black  night  when  the 
two  of  us  on  the  third  watch 
took  charge.  As  we  fox-trotted 
in  opposite  directions  on  our 
sentry-go,  round  that  three 
acres  of  live  beef,  we  could  only 
see  at  all  by  the  constantly  play- 
ing sheet-lightning.  We  had 
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paced  our  vigil  near  to  its  close, 
and  jodelled  our  soothing  cattle- 
hymns  till  our  throats  were 
sore,  and  we  were  already 
thinking  of  our  blanket  nests 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  under 
the  light  of  that  lantern  speck, 
when  something  all  at  once 
disturbed  the  herd.  Hitherto 
the  animals  had  behaved 
quietly,  nearly  all  lying  low- 
headed,  and  exhaling  their 
breath  in  the  lengthy  sighing 
way  that  indicates  kine's 
soundest  slumber.  First,  one 
here,  one  there,  rose  to  his  feet. 
Then,  as  though  electrified,  and 
with  one  sonorous  whir  like 
an  enormous  covey  of  startled 
partridges,  that  mighty  herd 
arose.  For  several  brief  seconds 
there  was  a  surging  and  a 
crushing,  and  with  one  im- 
pulse, horn  to  horn,  haunch  to 
haunch,  frantic  and  stertor- 
ously  snorting,  that  heaving 
mass  broke  loose.  It  was  like 
the  bursting  of  a  floodgate. 
There  was  no  way  to  avoid  it, 
or  to  stem  or  stay  its  course. 
In  another  minute  I  discerned 
that  I  was  travelling  at  break- 
neck gait,  well  in  the  lead  of 
a  orescent  -  fronted  thundering 
headlong  thing  that  was  mov- 
ing close  behind.  I  heard  a 
couple  of  shots,  and  got  a 
glimpse  of  my  comrade  still 
ahead  of  me.  Some  instruc- 
tions he  tried  to  yell,  but  I 
understood  them  not.  We 
went  perhaps  a  mile,  perhaps 
two,  when  the  ground  seemed 
to  grow  rougher,  and  more 
than  once  I  was  sure  we  were 
down.  Then  it  grew  smoother 
again,  and  the  moving  thing 
behind  seemed  to  have  slacked 


speed  somewhat.  After  a  bit  I 
heard  shouts,  and  noticed  other 
figures  on  the  scene.  Then 
gradually  things  seemed  to 
resolve  themselves  again  into 
a  herd  of  hard-panting,  quiver- 
ing, nervous  cattle  that  ten 
men  were  holding  in  check 
and  reducing  to  quietness  in 
the  first  grey  light  of  dawn, 
while  the  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents.  It  was  grand, 
stirring,  terrible.  What  im- 
pressed me  most  in  the  whole 
business  was  that  I  got  a  few 
words  of  laconic  praise  after- 
wards in  camp  for  the  way 
we  of  the  third  watch  had 
"  winged  them  down  and  got 
them  to  milling."  Yes,  and  I 
did  not  so  much  as  whisper 
that,  so  far  as  my  part  was 
played,  a  four  -  legged,  sure- 
footed, deep  -  lunged  creature, 
still  bearing  the  sweaty  stain 
of  a  saddle  blanket,  and  now 
browsing  the  herbage  close  by, 
had  done  it  all.  Throughout 
the  mdlee  I  had  been  but  as 
a  pack  on  his  back.  A  number 
of  steers  were  found  with  their 
legs  broken,  and  a  few  others 
that  had  split  away  from  the 
main  bunch  were  found  twelve 
miles  off.  I  have  heard  of  the 
occurrence,  but  never  person- 
ally knew  of  a  man  being 
hurt  in  a  run  of  this  sort. 
If  not  mounted  on  something 
he  could  rely  on,  he  were 
best  away  from  there.  To  tell 
just  what  caused  the  start  of 
a  stampede  was  not  always 
clear.  Bedding  the  animals 
down  too  closely  was  technic- 
ally supposed  to  be  one  cause 
of  it.  The  electric  suddenness 
and  unanimity  were  the  puzzle. 
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A  worthy  scientific  gentleman 
from  the  East,  who  was  wont 
at  one  time  to  come  round 
our  camps,  used  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  phenomenon,  and 
held  some  theories  of  his  own 
as  to  certain  atmospheric  in- 
fluences on  the  brain  of  the 
lower  animals  at  certain  times. 
It  really  was  an  interesting 
subject,  and  one  that  might 
have  been  well  worth  investi- 
gating. He,  however,  never 
could  be  induced  to  trust 
himself  out  around  a  herd 
when  conditions  looked  at  all 
favourable  for  prosecuting  his 
researches.  We  gathered  from 
him,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
that  a  friend  of  his,  while 
engaged  in  procuring  speci- 
mens of  some  prized  nocturnal 
insect,  had  once  narrowly  es- 
caped being  lost  to  the  world 
of  science  through  his  en- 
grossment leading  him  into 
the  proximity  of  a  running 
herd. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  I  have  spoken  through- 
out in  the  past  tense,  and  of 
times  and  facts  whereof  I  have 
known,  for  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misleading.  Fallacies  have 
got  into  print  about  the  cow- 
boy as  a  class,  and  have  be- 
come popular  ;  spectres  have 
been  raised  that  should  be  laid. 
A  gun  he  owned :  a  great 
big  six  -  chambered  45  Colts, 
which  he  called  a  "cutter," 
and  could  use  to  good  pur- 
pose on  objectionable  animals 
from  snakes  upwards,  gener- 
ally holding  it  with  both  hands 
when  he  aimed,  and  often 
dropping  on  his  knee  to  shoot. 
He  did  not,  however,  make  a 


regular  practice  of  carrying  it. 
Commonly  it  reposed  in  his 
blanket  -  roll  in  the  waggon, 
whence  it  might  only  be  pulled 
out  when  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  a  question  rising  as 
to  the  ownership  of  a  brand. 
Were  a  census  of  the  pocket- 
pistol  taken  to-day  in  sundry 
corners  of  the  States,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  concealed 
weapon  is  nearly  as  much 
affected  there  now  as  it  was 
on  the  wild  prairie.  Neither 
was  it  a  customary  thing  for 
him  to  get  uproarious  in  the 
little  towns  he  visited,  shoot- 
ing them  full  of  rat-holes  and 
interfering  with  the  lighting 
system,  perforating  hat-crowns, 
and  the  heads  inside  if  the  hat 
was  a  snug  fit,  &c.  Sometimes 
he  came,  he  saw,  and  he  just 
went  away  again.  He  could, 
and  did,  drink  at  times  freely, 
but  it  was  often  of  lager, 
that  filled  without  flooring  or 
frenzying.  He  dissipated  his 
greenbacks  in  various  unprofit- 
able ways.  Liquor  was  not  a 
besetting  sin.  If  the  romancers 
drew  his  early  likeness  truly,  I 
have  but  to  say  "  Ichabod." 

Western  cattle-ranching  goes 
on  to-day  in  modified  shapes 
and  forms,  in  various  districts 
between  the  Yukon  and  the 
liio  Grande.  It  has  been  upon 
the  steady  decline,  of  course, 
albeit  the  cow  herself,  these 
days,  has  soared  in  price — nigh 
over  the  moon,  old-timers  pro- 
bably think.  It  used  to  be  the 
saying,  "onee  a  puncher  always 
a  puncher  "  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
a  well-known  thing  that  a  man 
who  had  followed  the  long- 
horn  cow  and  rambled  her 
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ranges,  was  apt  to  drift  back 
there.  Even  city -reared  men 
would  do  so.  This  return  to 
the  range  has  been  set  down 
to  a  peculiar  glamour  of  the 
cowboy  life.  But,  after  all,  is 
it  not  the  old  tale  over  again  ? 
May  not  the  desire  to  return 
be  prompted  by  the  same  thing 
that  governs  untold  numbers 
of  close-to-nature  dwellers,  in 
less  advanced  parts  of  the 
earth,  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral 
strand;  "existers"  who  feel 
satisfied  only  in  their  native 
surroundings,  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  which,  though  so 
essential  to  their  being,  they 
are  incapable  of  realising  or 
even  seeing?  To  them  the 
primrose  is  but  the  yellow 
primrose;  the  prairie  dog  but 
the  "yalla"  prairie  dog.  Yet 
remove  them  from  their  sphere, 


and  nothing  short  of  forcible 
bodily  detention  will  keep  them 
from  going  back.  Is  it  not  the 
same  thing  that  impels,  in  the 
highest  developed  and  most 
cultured  of  humanity,  the  crav- 
ing at  intervals  for  the  un- 
artificial  scenes  of  the  savage? 
Is  it  not  but  the  self -same 
instinct  that  is  shared  by  the 
professor  and  the  shockingly 
unenlightened  Amoeba,  the 
same  animal  mother  -  earth  - 
loving  instinct,  the  date  of 
whose  remote  origin  was  like 
enough  speculated  upon  by 
society  in  the  era  of  the  cave  ? 
An  ex-cowpuncher,  who  has  odd 
yearnings  when  the  spring 
grass  comes,  and  when  some 
old  -  remembered  ranz  des 
vaches  once  more  returns  to 
his  ear,  leaves  the  question 
with  you. 

J.  P. 
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THE   DAY'S   WORK. 


THE  sun  strikes  through  the 
lower  branches  of  the  big 
mango  -  tree,  and  I  sit  up 
with  a  start  and  a  yawn 
and  look  round  the  camp. 
Already  a  faint  curl  of  smoke 
rising  through  the  cook's 
shelter  shows  that  Camilla 
Pascual  da  Pereira  is  getting 
my  morning  cup  of  tea  ready. 
I  pull  up  the  mosquito  curtains 
and  shout  to  the  "  boy "  for 
"  chota  hazri"  while  I  dress. 
The  village  watchmen,  who 
have  guarded  the  camp  all 
night,  look  up  from  beneath 
their  blankets  and  rouse  them- 
selves from  sleep,  as  does  the 
police  sepoy  who  has  been 
doing  sentry-go  over  the  Gov- 
ernment treasure-chest.  From 
behind  a  neighbouring  patch  of 
sugar-cane  comes  a  long-drawn 
"  hayaah,"  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
and  the  creak  of  a  well-wheel, 
showing  that  the  day's  work 
has  begun  again. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  am  in 
the  saddle  and  off  on  my  rounds. 
There  is  a  bite  in  the  air  and 
Sammy  is  mettlesome,  so  I  sink 
my  heels  in  his  flanks  and  send 
him  at  a  canter  along  the  hard- 
beaten  path.  The  dogs  rush  on 
ahead  and  then  back  to  meet 
us,  and  I  smack  Sammy  on  the 
neck  and  tell  him  what  a  fine 
fellow  he  is.  Soon  we  cut  up 
towards  the  higher  ground 
where  there  are  no  crops  and 
the  going  is  good.  A  belated 
jackal,  on  his  way  home  from 
the  sugar-cane  patch,  starts 
from  a  nulla  in  front  of  us,  and 
Poggins,  the  mongrel  bull-ter- 


rier— his  mother  was  a  lady 
who  had  a  mesalliance  with  a 
pie-dog — and  Balu  the  Airedale 
streak  after  him.  A  long  run 
takes  us  to  the  side  of  a  rocky 
hill,  much  too  rough  to  gallop 
over,  and  reluctantly  I  call  the 
dogs  off  and  make  my  way  to 
the  village  of  Pimpalgaon.  On 
the  borders  of  the  village  lands 
the  headman  and  the  village 
accountant  await  me,  accom- 
panied by  the  village  watchman 
and  the  menial  servants — the 
mahars.  They  know  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  look  at  their  books 
till  I  reach  the  village  itself, 
but  custom  dictates  that  they 
should  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies, and  one  of  the  mahars 
has  a  huge  bundle  of  account- 
books  for  me  to  sit  down  by  the 
roadside  and  examine — if  I  am 
so  minded.  At  a  word  the 
mahar  shoulders  his  bundle, 
and  we  jog  along  the  narrow 
lane  between  high  hedges  of 
prickly  -  pear  to  the  village. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  a  village  street.  The 
mud-built  houses  have  been 
dumped  without  plan  over  the 
village  site,  each  with  its  little 
vegetable  patch  and  private 
dung  -  heap  straggling  across 
the  paths.  The  watchman, 
running  ahead,  gently  removes 
the  little  brown  babies  who  are 
industriously  exploring  the  dust 
of  the  road  to  the  safety  of 
a  neighbouring  verandah,  or 
drives  off  the  dogs  and  pigs 
who  are  foraging  in  the  dung- 
heaps.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  stands  the  chowdi  or 
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village  meeting-place,  a  struc- 
ture of  three  walls  with  a  roof 
of  sorts.  A  red  carpet  has 
been  spread  on  the  floor,  and  on 
it  stand  a  rickety  table  and  a 
venerable  kitchen-chair.  The 
table,  besides  having  paper,  ink, 
and  sandbox — the  equivalent  of 
blotting-paper — is  adorned  with 
a  chipped  tumbler  containing 
two  or  three  champak  blooms 
and  a  jam-pot  supporting  a 
stick  of  incense.  I  sweep  the 
cushions  from  the  chair — they 
are  apt  to  harbour  various  small 
deer — and  look  for  a  safe  place 
to  put  my  hat.  Around  me  on 
the  floor  and  on  the  ground  out- 
side are  squatted  the  assembled 
villagers,  each  clutching  his 
receipt-book  or  little  bundle  of 
separate  receipts.  While  the 
accountant  and  the  Circle  In- 
spector get  the  bundle  of  books 
opened  out,  I  have  time  to  con- 
template, on  the  wall  of  the 
headman's  house  opposite,  a  ter- 
rific combat  between  a  dark- 
blue  wrestler  of  amazing  mus- 
cular development  and  a  green 
and  yellow  tiger. 

When  the  village  watchman 
who  is  shouting  for  silence  has 
been  induced  to  hold  his  peace, 
the  work  of  the  day  begins. 
The  accountant's  books,  the 
ledger  and  day-book  and  the 
Record  of  Rights,  the  Domes- 
day Book  of  Western  India,  in 
which  is  entered  every  patch 
of  land  however  small  with  all 
rights  over  it,  are  spread  out 
in  front  of  me.  I  call  up  one 
of  the  peasants  at  random  and 
begin  to  question  him.  How 
much  land  has  he?  Has  he 
bought  any  new  land  ?  Are 
his  fields  mortgaged  ?  Are 
they  leased?  Who  are  his 
tenants,  and  what  rent  do  they 


pay  ?  How  much  land  revenue 
does  he  pay,  and  has  he  paid  it, 
and  when?  Where  is  his 
receipt  ?  Each  answer  has  to 
be  compared  with  the  entries 
in  the  village  books  and  with 
the  receipts  which  the  accoun- 
tant has  or  ought  to  have  given 
for  every  payment  made  to 
him.  And  so  on  till  perhaps  a 
score  of  peasants  have  been 
examined.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  himself  is  an 
amateur  in  the  inquisitorial 
art  compared  with  the  youngest 
Assistant  Collector.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  most 
villages  Government  is  the 
owner  of  every  inch  of  land, 
and  that  were  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  apportioning  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the 
ground  -  rent  or  land  revenue, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  where 
the  possession  of  the  land 
actually  lies.  We  must  know 
to  what  extent  the  land  is  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional money-lenders  or  large 
farmers,  and  how  far  the  process 
has  advanced  by  which  the 
peasantry,  the  real  backbone 
of  the  country,  is  being  reduced 
from  the  position  of  small 
landholders  to  that  of  rack- 
rented  tenants  or  mere  labour- 
ers. Nor  without  these  data 
could  we  make  such  estimate 
of  the  material  progress  of  the 
people  or  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  laud  as  is  necessary  for 
the  periodical  revisions  of  the 
assessment. 

During  recent  years,  too,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to 
introduce,  in  the  Record  of 
Rights,  a  system  of  registra- 
tion of  all  transactions  in  land 
in  a  way  which  involves  the 
maximum  of  publicity.  This, 
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it  is  hoped,  will  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  custom — for  it  is  no- 
thing less  —  of  manufacturing 
false  documents.  A  money- 
lender, with  no  title  whatever 
to  some  parcel  of  land,  will 
execute  a  succession  of  yearly 
leases  to  various  clients  of  his. 
The  clients  of  course  will  never 
go  near  the  land,  but  five  years 
after  wards — the  native  of  India 
looks  well  ahead — one  of  them 
will  forcibly  dispossess  the  real 
holder,  or,  more  likely,  will 
bring  a  suit  for  forcible  dis- 
possession against  him.  The 
money-lender  will  be  called  in 
to  assert  his  title  as  lessor,  and 
will  produce  his  leases  as  evi- 
dence with  abundance  of  testi- 
mony to  show  that  the  lessees 
actually  cultivated  the  land 
under  their  leases,  and  there  is 
always  a  danger  in  India, 
where  the  courts,  especially 
those  of  the  Indian  subordinate 
judges,  are  so  much  inclined  to 
rely  solely  on  documentary  evi- 
dence, that  the  real  holder  will 
be  ousted  from  his  land.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  district  officer  in  his 
peregrinations  to  question  the 
villagers  on  the  entries  in  the 
Record  of  Rights  of  all  transfers 
and  leases  of  land,  so  that  these 
may  be  challenged  on  the  spot 
by  any  person  interested. 
Another  important  duty  is  to 
check  the  books  of  the  kulkar- 
ra's,  or  village  accountants. 
These  are,  in  many  districts, 
hereditary  officers,  usually  Brah- 
mans,  and  often  not  over  honest. 
Often  the  kulkarni  is  the  only 
person  in  the  village  who  can 
write.  Nominally  he  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  patil,  or  head- 
man, but  in  practice  all  the 
Government  work  devolves  on 


him.  The  villagers  are  at  his 
mercy.  He  may  neglect  to 
enter  their  payments  and  rep- 
resent them  as  in  arrears.  He 
may  induce  them  to  make  extra 
payments  for  imaginary  benefits 
conferred,  and,  in  one  case  of 
which  I  knew,  the  kulkarni, 
on  the  strength,  as  he  said,  of 
a  Government  order,  enhanced 
the  laud  revenue  of  a  whole 
village  and  made  his  collec- 
tions at  the  enhanced  rate. 
Or  he  may,  as  another  kul- 
karni with  whom  I  had  to 
deal  did,  induce  the  villagers 
to  collect  their  laud  revenue 
and  hand  it  over  for  safe 
custody  to  a  friend  of  his, 
while  he,  as  he  says,  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  remission  from 
Government  on  the  strength 
of  a  bad  harvest.  In  the  case 
of  which  I  am  thinking,  I  found 
that  apparently  not  a  penny 
of  land  revenue  had  been  col- 
lected. A  few  strong  words 
drove  into  the  heads  of  the 
villagers  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  the  remotest  chance  of 
a  remission,  and  they  them- 
selves admitted  that,  as  they 
had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for 
such  a  thing,  they  had  col- 
lected the  money  and  deposited 
it  with  the  kulkarni's  cousin. 
Unfortunately  the  cousin  had 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  he  has  not  yet 
returned.  The  villagers  paid 
all  that  was  due  to  the  new 
kulkarni. 

The  tagai,  or  loan  accounts, 
are  examined.  Government  is 
a  money  -  lender  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  respectable  cul- 
tivator can  easily  get  an 
advance  of  a  few  hundred 
rupees  for  any  agricultural 
improvement.  The  rate  of 
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interest  (6£  per  cent)  is  from 
one-half  to  one-quarter  of  what 
he  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
village  baunia,  and  repayment 
is  arranged  in  easy  instal- 
ments after  the  improvement 
becomes  remunerative.  But 
the  peasant  knows  that  Gov- 
ernment is  very  slow  to  enforce 
its  lien  over  his  land,  and  too 
often  he  applies  to  his  loan  the 
words  of  the  old  song,  "  It  may 
be  for  years,  or  it  may  be  for 
ever."  I  have  to  speak  sharply 
to  the  defaulters,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  seeing  that  I  am 
in  earnest  go  off  to  their  houses 
and  bring  the  money  which 
they  have  been  keeping  against 
just  such  a  contingency.  Others 
allege  troubles.  Their  cattle 
have  died,  their  wells  have 
fallen  in.  Each  case  is  in- 
quired into.  One  man  is 
ordered  to  pay  up  so  much 
within  a  week.  Another  is 
told  to  make  an  application 
for  a  further  advance  to  get 
his  well  into  working  order. 

While  the  accounts  are  being 
checked  there  is  a  movement 
in  the  crowd,  and  the  Subadar 
Saheb  is  announced.  He  is  a 
pensioned  native  officer  who 
has  settled  down  on  his  an- 
cestral lands  in  the  village. 
He  is  a  fine  soldierly  figure  in 
his  well-kept  red  tunic,  his 
sword  at  his  side  and  a  row  of 
medals,  on  his  breast.  I  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  make 
him  sit  beside  me  on  a  chair 
which  has  been  hurriedly 
brought  from  the  schoolhouse. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  an 
influence  in  the  village  life. 
The  village  officers  are  defer- 
ential to  him,  and  the  villagers 
are  more  alert  and  answer 
more  promptly  when  he  has 


told  them  to  speak  out  to  the 
saheb  like  men.  I  give  him 
the  news  of  his  old  regiment 
and  how  Carnegie  Saheb  has 
become  a  major  and  is  married 
and  has  a  son.  "  Shabash  !  " 
cries  Ramchandra.  "  He  also 
will  be  in  the  regiment  like  his 
father  and  grandfather  before 
him."  To  Ramchandra  the 
regiment  is  his  regiment.  His 
father  and  his  grandfather 
were  officers  in  it  before  him, 
and  his  son  is  already  a 
havildar,  and  will  no  doubt 
rise  to  be  jamadar  and 
subadar. 

He  has  seen  service  on  the 
Frontier  and  in  Somaliland, 
and,  greatest  experience  of  all, 
he  went  to  England  to  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward. 

"And  what  did  you  see 
there  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  There  were  many  great 
wonders  in  London,  saheb," 
he  says,  "  and  great  houses  and 
many  people  more  than  in 
Bombay.  But  I  went  into  the 
country  to  make  my  salaams 
to  old  Colonel  Coulson  Saheb, 
and  there  I  saw  many  strange 
things.  For  the  cows  there 
gave  more  milk  than  five  or 
ten  cows  of  the  best  sort  give 
here ;  and  there  were  horses 
yoked  to  the  plough — hatthi- 
wani  ghode,  horses  like  ele- 
phants for  size  and  strength. 
But  the  swine  were  the 
strangest,  for  they  were  kept 
in  houses,  and  they  were  great 
and  fat  and  white,  not  at  all 
like  the  black  swine  of  this 
country,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  they  were  swine  till  the 
Colonel  Saheb  told  me."  The 
villagers  are  impressed.  They 
have  had  their  doubts  whether 
such  things  can  be,  but  Ram- 
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obandra  tells  them  before  the 
saheb  without  contradiction, 
and  they  wag  their  heads 
sagely  at  one  another,  basking 
in  the  glory  of  their  fellow- 
citizen. 

But  there  is  still  much  work 
to  do.  I  take  up  the  record  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  ques- 
tion the  villagers  to  discover 

O 

whether  there  are  any  omis- 
sions. One  entry  puzzles  me : 
"  Hari  Bala,  mahar,  45,  died, 
having  met  a  dhaman." 

Now  the  dhaman,  or  rock- 
snake,  though  a  cantankerous 
brute,  is  not  poisonous ;  so  I 
ask  what  this  means,  and  am 
told  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
dhamans  that  if  a  man  meet  one 
by  accident  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  look  into  its 
eyes,  he  will  die  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  adds  the  patil,  seeing 
my  incredulity,  "  and  the  same 
is  the  case  if  a  milch  buffalo 
meet  a  dhaman."  I  let  the 
entry  stand  as  a  puzzle  for  the 
Sanitary  Department,  when 
they  come  to  make  up  their 
vital  statistics.  That  such 
things  happen  I  am  convinced, 
for  has  not  my  head  clerk, 
who  is  a  B.A.  of  Bombay, 
assured  me  that  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Konkan,  a  fearsome 
country  which  he  has  never 
visited,  there  are  snakes  with 
wings,  "  and  whosesoever  house 
they  fly  over,  the  owner  imme- 
diately dies"? 

There  has  been  a  suspicious 
number  of  deaths  from  "  fever," 
and  I  ask  the  kulkarni  if  there 
is  any  plague  in  the  village. 
He  hesitates,  and  is  not  sure, 
but  it  appears  that  plague  has 
already  broken  out  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  that 
rats  have  been  dying  in  the 


houses.  "Plegichilotis,  sarkar- 
achi  lotis  pramane  —  a  notice 
from  plague,  just  like  a  notice 
from  Government,"  says  one 
grim  humourist.  I  order  the 
kulkarni  to  get  his  plague 
registers  started  at  once,  and 
to  send  word  to  his  immediate 
superior,  the  mamletdar.  In 
the  meantime  I  advise  the 
people  to  clear  out  of  their 
houses  at  once,  and  to  live  in 
huts  in  the  fields  as  far  from 
the  village  as  possible.  This 
they  are  quite  willing  to  do, 
but  when  I  say  that  I  will  let 
the  Plague  Doctor  know  to 
come  round  and  inoculate 
them,  they  turn  restive.  They 
have  heard  strange  tales.  Is 
it  true  that  it  makes  men  blind 
and  impotent  ?  A  wandering 
Brahman  beggar,  on  his  way 
to  Pandharpur  last  week,  had 
told  them  so.  Some  even  said 
that  it  brought  on  the  "  Great 
Evil"  —  leprosy.  Do  I  think 
so  ?  Certainly  not,  I  assure 
them,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  done  myself.  Do  they 
not  know  about  vaccination  ? 
Has  not  Government  devised 
a  way  by  which  their  children 
may  grow  up  clean  and  fair, 
and  not  marred  and  spotted 
like  the  patil's  old  father  there  ? 
And  is  not  plague  inoculation 
much  the  same? 

Subadar  Ramchandra  adds 
his  voice  to  mine,  and  tells  how 
he  has  been  inoculated  three 
times  himself  and  he  is  neither 
blind  nor  leprous,  and  his  third 
wife  has  an  infant  in  arms ; 
and  how  his  son  has  told  him 
about  the  plague  at  Poona  last 
year  when  the  whole  regiment, 
from  the  Colonel  Saheb  to  the 
smallest  bachcha  in  the  lines, 
was  inoculated  and  not  a 
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soul  was  touched  by  the  plague, 
though  hundreds  were  dying 
all  around  them.  We  do  not 
effect  much,  and  old  Shiva ji 
clinches  the  argument  with  the 
statement  that  this  is  a  new 
thing  and  they  do  not  know 
about  it.  And  besides,  if  a 
man  is  to  die  he  will  die  ;  and 
as  well  now  as  later.  I  turn 
the  laugh  on  him  by  suggest- 
ing that  if  he  is  so  in  love  with 
death  he  need  only  give  the 
word  and  I  will  have  the  watch- 
men pop  him  into  the  well.  He 
declines  with  a  grin,  and  one  of 
the  old  women  at  the  back  of 
the  crowd  shrills  out  that  even 
if  I  did  put  him  into  the  well 
he  would  hardly  drown,  there 
is  so  little  water.  And  then 
their  tongues  are  loosed  over 
this  grievance.  The  well  is 
broken  down.  The  water  is 
running  dry.  It  will  not  last 
more  than  ten  days  or  perhaps 
three  weeks,  and  then  what  are 
they  to  do  ?  Last  year  in  the 
hot  weather  the  women  had  to 
fetch  every  drop  of  water  for 
the  village  from  the  well  at 
Wadgaon,  three  miles  away, 
and  the  Wadgaon  people 
grumbled  much  at  their  doing 
so,  and  threatened  to  prevent 
them.  Every  year  they  pay 
the  Lokum  Phund  (Local  Fund) 
and  what  has  the  Local  Board 
done  for  them  ?  The  roads  are 
out  of  repair,  the  schoolhouse 
is  ruinous,  and  they  are  going 
to  die  for  lack  of  water.  I  have 
a  look  at  the  well.  Certainly 
the  little  puddle  of  dirty  water 
at  the  foot  of  it  seems  a  poor 
supply  for  four  hundred  people. 
The  number  of  scarred  shins 
and  bandaged  knees  shows  that 
guinea-worm  is  common,  and, 
as  I  suspected,  the  well  turns 


out  to  be  one  with  no  wheel, 
and  the  people  have  to  scramble 
down  the  steps  at  the  side  of  it 
and  stand  in  the  water  to  fill 
their  pots.  I  promise  to  do  my 
best,  and  make  a  note  to  write 
to  the  Deputy  Sanitary  In- 
spector, who  is  inquiring  as  to 
the  connection  between  guinea- 
worm  and  step-wells.  I  look 
into  the  school  and  puzzle 
the  older  boys  with  the  only 
rider  in  Euclid  that  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  work  myself. 
The  schoolmaster,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  draws  up  the  girls  in 
Standard  II.  in  a  row,  and 
they  sing  a  hymn  which  the 
junior  master  has  composed  in 
my  honour  with  the  refrain, 
"  Makafairison  Saheb  Baha- 
dur," which  being  interpreted 
is  Honourable  Mr  Macpherson 
— meaning  me  !  When  they 
have  finished,  Ramchandra  ad- 
vances, and,  on  behalf  of  the 
other  villagers,  hangs  a  gar- 
land of  white  flowers  round  my 
neck,  and  puts  bracelets  of  the 
same  on  my  wrists.  The  kul- 
karni  smears  the  backs  of  my 
hands  with  attar  of  roses,  and 
the  patil,  with  a  deep  salaam, 
hands  to  me  a  little  bundle  of 
chopped  betel -nut  and  spices, 
wrapped  in  an  aromatic  leaf. 
I  do  not,  as  an  Indian  would, 
proceed  to  chew  it  up.  I  dis- 
like the  taste ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
stain  my  lips  and  teeth  a  bril- 
liant red ;  and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  I  know  that 
in  all  probability  the  lime 
which  adds  bite  to  the  leaf 
has  been  smeared  on  it  by  the 
patil's  thumb-nail. 

With  the  village  map  in  my 
hands  I  make  for  the  open 
fields.  It  is  the  kulkarni's 
duty  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
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crop  in  every  patch  in  the 
village  over  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  From  this 
register  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment estimate  annually, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe,  the  output 
for  India  of  all  the  various 
millets  and  oil-seeds,  fibres  and 
spices.  The  kulkarni  looks 
fat  and  lazy,  so  it  might  be 
as  well  to  test  his  work  in  the 
farthest-out  fields,  a  couple  of 
miles  away  from  the  village. 
He  trots,  panting  and  per- 
spiring, at  my  heel — "like  a 
calf  after  a  cow,"  says  a  wiry 
Maratha.  Here  and  there  we 
stop  to  check  the  state  of  the 
boundary  marks  between  the 
fields,  or  to  look  at  a  place 
where  one  cultivator  alleges 
that  his  neighbour  has  been 
encroaching.  The  areas  under 
various  crops  in  a  dozen  fields 
are  tested  by  sight  or,  occa- 
sionally, by  pacing,  and  the 
kulkarni's  errors  are  corrected, 
and  he  is  warned  to  be  more 
careful.  One  man  wants  to 
repair  his  well,  and  after  in- 
spection on  the  spot  I  decide 
how  much  he  is  to  pay  him- 
self and  how  much  he  will 
be  granted  if  he  applies  for 
a  loan.  This  concludes  the 
inspection  of  the  village,  and 
I  tell  the  kulkarni  what  I 
think  of  his  work  and  then 
mount  Sammy,  who  has  been 
brought  after  me.  The  patil 
hands  me  a  yard  of  sugar- 
cane —  I  have  been  among 
them  now  for  three  or  four 
years  and  they  know  my 
simple  tastes — and  I  munch  it 
as  I  trot  on  to  the  next  village 
five  miles  away.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  takes  place  there, 
and  it  is  well  past  noon  when 


Sammy,  catching  sight  of  the 
tents  among  the  trees,  brisks 
up  again  into  a  canter  and 
carries  me  home  to  tub  and 
breakfast. 

Half -past  one  finds  me  in 
the  office  tent  prepared  to  try 
two  or  three  small  criminal 
cases.  A  fine  of  five  or  ten 
rupees  or  a  month's  imprison- 
ment suffices  in  most  of  them. 
The  last  is  that  of  a  small 
boy  of  twelve — an  incorrigible 
ruffian  apparently — who  has 
stolen  twopence  worth  of 
sweetmeats  and  "monkey- 
nuts  "  from  a  grocer's  shop. 
I  damn  the  stupidity  of  the 
policeman  who  has  sent  the 
child  and  half  -  a  -  dozen  wit- 
nesses forty  miles  across 
country  to  be  tried,  instead 
of  putting  him  before  the 
nearest  third-class  magistrate. 
However,  justice  must  be  done, 
and  I  speak  to  him  like  a 
father.  My  police  sergeant 
takes  him  out  behind  the  tent 
and,  despite  his  howls,  removes 
his  shirt — his  only  garment — 
and  administers  a  smack  or 
two  on  the  appropriate  spot. 
My  wife  rushes  out  from  her 
tent  in  dismay,  but  retires 
hurriedly,  reassured  that  no 
murder  is  being  done. 

A  police  escort  has  just 
marched  into  camp  with  a 
prisoner.  He  is  brought  up, 
and  the  sergeant  in  charge 
salutes  and  hands  over  the 
papers  in  the  case.  A  sordid 
enough  tale  they  tell.  The 
prisoner  and  his  father  had 
contiguous  shares  in  a  field. 
The  day  before  yesterday  they 
both  commenced  to  reap  a  crop 
of  pulse.  When  they  came  to 
the  border  row  they  quarrelled 
as  to  whose  part  of  the  field 
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it  was  in.  Neither  would  give 
in,  and  then,  for  this  miserable 
line  of  pulse,  worth  perhaps 
fourpence,  the  son  deliberately 
hacked  off  his  father's  head 
with  a  sickle.  He  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  when  and  where 
he  was  arrested,  and  whether 
he  has  been  ill-treated  by  the 
police.  He  sullenly  answers 
that  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  but  he  is  stripped 
and  his  body  is  inspected  for 
any  marks  of  torture.  Noth- 
ing is  found,  and  I  order  him 
to  be  handed  over  to  the 
custody  of  my  police  guard. 
No  doubt  a  fortnight  hence, 
when  the  case  comes  up  for 
hearing,  he  will  have  a  glib 
enough  tale  of  horrid  tortures, 
and  the  police — and  I — will  be 
lucky  if  some  native  news- 
paper, or  even  some  Kadical 
M.P.,  does  not  hold  us  all  up 
to  obloquy  as  monsters  of 
iniquity.  The  last  time  I 
refused  to  allow  a  wealthy 
swindler  bail  the  local  sedition- 
monger  called  me  a  "beardless 
Caligula."  I  wonder  what 
their  classics  will  run  to 
next  time. 

The  cases  finished,  the  clerk 
reads  over  various  police 
papers  and  takes  orders  on 
them.  There  are  reports  of 
accidental  deaths  to  be  looked 
over  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
turned for  further  investigation. 
"  Harinibai,  widow,  went  to  the 
well  for  water.  Her  foot 
slipped  and  she  was  drowned. 
Her  relatives  make  no  com- 
plaint." Hmm!  Widows  have 
a  charge  over  the  family 
property  for  maintenance,  and 
sometimes  they  fall  down  wells 
— or  are  bitten  by  snakes. 
"  Orders  are  sent  to  the  Sub- 


Inspector  to  return  the 
property  attached  in  the  case 
of  Ramji  Baji,"  says  the  clerk, 
putting  the  papers  before  me 
for  signature. 

"But  surely  that  was  a  nose- 
cutting  case.  What  is  the 
property?  The  knife?" 

"No,  sir,  it  is  the  nose. 
When  the  patil  made  punch- 
nama  (procbs  verbal)  at  Ramji's 
house  on  the  wife's  complaint, 
the  piece  of  her  nose  was  found 
in  the  bedclothes,  so  he  kept  it 
till  the  police  came,  and  they 
sent  the  woman  with  the  piece 
of  her  nose  in  a  tin  to  the 
taluka  hospital" — two  full  days 
march  by  bullock-cart — "and 
the  hospital  assistant  reported 
that  the  piece  was  of  no  fur- 
ther utility,  and  returned  it  to 
the  police.  And  after  the  trial 
the  police  have  requested  the 
mamletdar  to  dispose  of  it,  but 
he  says  he  has  no  orders  in  the 
matter  and  returns  it.  And 
now  the  police  have  asked  that 
he  be  ordered  to  deal  with  it 
according  to  law." 

"  And  what  endorsement 
have  you  made  ?  " 

"I  have  written  Jikadil  tikade 
— let  it  be  returned  whence  it 
came.  But  I  solicit  your 
honour's  orders." 

"Burn  it,  you  son  of  a 
donkey  !  Burn  it,  and  tell 
the  Chief  Constable  that  he 
is  the  father  of  all  asses ! " 

After  the  magisterial  clerk 
comes  the  sheristedar,  or 
head  clerk,  who  deals  with 
all  revenue  matters.  An  in- 
come tax  appeal  is  down  for 
hearing.  Thikamchand  mar- 
wadi,  who  grinds  the  faces 
of  the  villagers  for  ten  miles 
round,  who  lends  them  money 
at  24  per  cent,  who  buys  their 
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grain  cheap  and  sells  them 
oil  and  salt  and  spices  dear, 
comes  creeping  in  in  his 
dirtiest  clothes — a  spectacle  of 
poverty.  The  mamletdar  has 
assessed  him  on  an  income  of 
five  thousand  rupees.  Before 
God,  he  has  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  that.  He  has  received 
no  interest  for  years  ;  none  of 
his  clients  will  pay  him;  his 
children  are  wellnigh  starving, 
and  he  can  hardly  buy  a  decent 
coat. 

"  Bonds,  saheb  ?  Nahi,  saheb, 
perhaps  a  hundred  rupees  here 
and  fifty  rupees  there,  lent  out 
of  charity.  True,  saheb,  true, 
they  are  entered  in  the  Record 
of  Rights,  but  the  clients  pay 
no  interest  on  them  so  that  I 
may  buy  my  children  a  small 
handful  of  grain  like  this.  I 
may  have  brought  some  suits. 
Yes,  against  Sayaji  patil,  and 
some  others.  Yes,  I  have  sold 
them  up;  but  that  is  just  my 
capital  back,  saheb,  not  my 
income.  God  knows  I  lie  not, 
saheb.  I  have  bought  no  grain 
this  year,  saheb.  The  saheb 
was  in  the  village  yesterday 
and  saw  the  sacks  at  my  shop 
and  at  my  house?  It  is  true, 
saheb.  That  is  the  grain  of 
my  cousin  Mulchand,  who  has 
gone  to  Marwad.  I  am  keep- 
ing it  for  him.  Nay,  saheb,  I 
keep  no  accounts.  I  am  not  a 
great  merchant  that  I  should 
keep  accounts.  Yea  !  it  is 
true.  All  marwadis  keep  ac- 
counts. To  the  last  pice  given 
to  a  beggar? — to  the  last  pice, 
saheb.  I  have  not  brought 
my  accounts  with  me.  They 
are  but  loose  notes,  ill -kept, 
and  I  knew  not  the  saheb 
would  wish  to  see  them.  Next 
year  I  shall  bring  my  accounts, 


and  the  saheb  shall  see  that 
I  lie  not ;  but  for  this  year 
the  saheb  will  remit  the  as- 
sessment. Nay,  saheb,  on  one 
thousand  rupees,  then.  Till 
to-morrow,  saheb,  till  to-mor- 
row, when  I  shall  bring  the 
books.  On  my  son's  life,  saheb, 
I  have  not  made  more  than 
three  thousand  rupees.  The 
books  will  show  it  —  or  per- 
haps four  thousand.  The  sa- 
heb will  not  reduce  it  ? 
Achcha.  Saheb!  salaam!"  And 
he  departs,  resolving  that 
next  year  it  will  be  better  to 
bring  with  him  the  special 
set  of  ledgers  and  accounts 
which  many  an  industrious 
bannia  keeps  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

There  is  much  land  in  the 
district  still  to  come  under 
cultivation,  and  we  are  giving 
it  out  in  thousands  of  acres 
every  year.  A  batch  of  cases 
comes  before  me.  The  papers 
show  of  what  standing  the 
applicant  is,  whether  he  has 
already  as  much  land  as  he 
can  cultivate  with  his  stock, 
whether  he  is  one  of  the 
backward  classes  to  whom  we 
grant  special  terms,  whether 
he  has  in  the  past  paid  his 
dues  to  Government  regu- 
larly. Each  case  is  dealt 
with  on  its  merits,  and  the 
land  is  given  out  at  an  occu- 
pancy price  of  anything  from 
three  to  twenty  times  the 
annual  assessment.  Villages 
are  spreading,  and  there  are 
many  applications  for  sites  for 
houses.  These  have  to  be 
carefully  scrutinised  lest  we 
should  allow  a  house  to  be 
planted  right  across  what 
ought  to  be  a  street.  A  muni- 
cipality sends  up  its  annual 
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budget  for  approval.  The 
Educational  Inspector  wants  a 
grant  of  bamboos  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  school  which  he 
is  starting  as  an  experiment  in 
a  Bhil  village.  The  inhabitants 
of  Chinchwad  want  a  loan  of 
two  hundred  rupees  to  buy  a 
good  stud  bull  at  a  big  cattle- 
fair  in  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
The  sanitary  authorities  com- 
plain that  the  patil  of  Badegaon 
did  not  assist  the  vacoinator 
in  collecting  the  children  at 
his  last  visit.  We  had  better 
surrender  a  part  of  our  allot- 
ment for  loans  to  some  other 
district  where  the  demand  is 
greater.  The  inamdar  of  an 
alienated  village  has  been  levy- 
ing illegal  cesses  from  his 
tenants,  and  the  law  on  the 
subject  has  to  be  looked  into. 
The  mamletdar  thinks  he  has 
caught  out  a  kulkarni  who 
has  been  peculating  and  cook- 
ing his  accounts,  and  reports 
accordingly.  We  spend  an 
hour  worrying  through  the 
ledgers  and  receipts  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  re- 
corded. The  case  seems  clear 
enough,  and  I  draft  a  report 
to  the  Commissioner  asking 
for  the  sanction  of  Government 
to  a  prosecution.  On  every 
correspondence  the  sheristedar 
has  some  comment — sometimes 
helpful,  sometimes  merely  the 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of 
delay  and  red-tape. 

At  last  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  red-coated  peon  calls 
for  petitioners  to  come  forward. 
There  are  a  score  of  them,  each 
with  a  request  to  make  or  a 
grievance  to  be  righted.  Some 


have  criminal  complaints  to 
present.  A  few  have  appeals 
to  make  against  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts.  The  wife 
of  one  has  run  away  and  he  is 
not  sure  whether  he  wishes 
to  prosecute  the  adulterer  or  to 
recover  from  him  the  price  he 
paid  for  his  wife  last  year. 
Some  want  loans,  others  want 
lands.  The  people  from  the 
village  I  visited  this  morning 
are  here  with  a  formal  applica- 
tion about  their  well.  At  the 
tail-end  comes  poor  old  Baji. 
the  perpetual  litigant.  The 
excitement  of  a  suit  twenty 
years  ago  turned  his  brain, 
and  since  then  he  has  been 
presenting  complaints,  once  a 
month  on  an  average,  about 
the  wrongs  done  to  him  by  his 
sons,  his  brothers,  his  cousins, 
his  uncles,  the  patil  and  kul- 
karni, the  mamletdar,  and  the 
subordinate  judge. 

"That  is  all,  sir,"  says  the 
sheristedar  with  a  salaam.  I 
take  the  portfolio  of  English 
correspondence  under  my  arm 
for  perusal  after  dinner,  light 
a  cheroot  and  tell  the  peon 
to  close  the  office.  My  wife 
has  already  had  her  evening 
stroll  with  the  dogs,  and  the 
long  -  chairs  are  set  on  a 
carpet  outside  the  tent.  She 
sees  us  coming  and  calls,  "  Boy, 
saheb  ata  hai — Boy,  the  saheb 
is  coming." 

"  Achcha,  memsaheb  !  " 
There    is    the   smash   of    an 
opened  soda-water  bottle,  and 
in  another  moment   the  yellow 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  filtering 
through  the  acacia-trees,  glint 
on  the  end  of  an  upturned  glass. 
KUKADO. 
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IT  is  unfortunate  that  very 
few  British  regimental  histories 
are  of  a  particularly  enlighten- 
ing character.  For  the  most 
part  they  consist  of  mere  dry 
records  of  uninteresting  facts, 
which  give  little  or  no  infor- 
mation on  the  very  points  for 
which  recourse  is  had  to  them 
— viz.,  details  of  the  fighting 
in  which  the  regiments  have 
been  concerned.  Yet  these  are 
what  is  needed  to  form  a  just 
judgment  on  the  tactical  meth- 
ods made  use  of,  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  success  or 
failure,  and  to  deduce  from 
them  a  rational  system  of 
handling  men  in  future  war. 
Great  errors  in  the  description 
of  minor  tactics  are  constantly 
occurring  in  the  histories  of 
campaigns,  because  their  writ- 
ers have  not  studied  with  suf- 
ficient closeness  the  details  of 
regimental  fighting,  but  gener- 
alised from  a  superficial  study 
of  the  movements  of  larger 
bodies.  Probably  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  theory 
commonly  held  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  columns  by  the 
French  during  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the 
First  Empire.  The  ordinary 
man  and  the  ordinary  writer 
both  believe  that  the  French 
infantry  always  attacked  in 
columns,  varying  in  size  from 
a  battalion  to  an  entire  divi- 
sion. Yet  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Line  was  used 
whenever  needed  —  which  it 
was,  if  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
rendered  progress  in  the 


denser  formation  impossible. 
Most  Englishmen  believe  that 
at  the  battle  of  Maida  our 
opponents  attacked  in  column, 
and  that  we  beat  them  by 
employing  the  line.  This  idea 
is  based  only  on  unwarranted 
assumptions  and  a  too  lively 
imagination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  French  fought  entirely 
in  line,  as  did  the  English, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  former 
was  solely  due  to  the  superior 
fire  of  our  troops.  The  proof  of 
this  statement  is  overwhelming, 
as  investigation  of  the  many 
contemporary  accounts — some 
in  private  records,  others  which 
have  been  published  —  shows. 
The  Maida  evidence  is  ample, 
in  other  cases  it  is  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible,  to  get 
from  either  public  records  or 
private  sources  clear  details  of 
the  battles  in  which  our  troops 
have  taken  part.  They  are 
either  entirely  wanting  or  else 
so  hidden  away  as  to  be  very 
difficult  of  access.  In  the  first 
place,  there  never  has  been, 
nor  is  there  now,  any  official 
system  by  which  the  regi- 
ments record  during  a  war 
their  daily  experiences  in  such 
a  form  as  to  make  them  worth 
reading.  The  compiler  of 
British  military  history,  there- 
fore, has  to  rely  on  his  own 
investigations,  and  to  seek  for 
what  he  wants  in  private 
diaries  and  letters,  hidden 
away  frequently  among  family 
papers,  the  value  of  which 
is  quite  unknown  to  their 
possessors. 
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Matters  are  not  rendered 
easier  by  the  fact  that  there 
being  no  proper  system  of 
storing  the  orders  and  instruc- 
tions issued  by  general  officers 
during  a  campaign  in  their  right 
place,  the  War  Office,  they 
have  frequently  been  retained 
as  if  they  were  the  private 
property  of  those  who  dealt 
with  them,  too  often  to  be  de- 
stroyed subsequently  by  ignor- 
ant inheritors.  This  was  the 
fate  of  all  the  "  States  "  of  the 
Peninsular  War — i.e.,  the  daily 
and  weekly  returns  of  the 
strengths  of  the  various  units. 
The  value  these  would  have 
had  for  the  historian  need  not 
be  pointed  out.  Even  the 
diary  keepers  of  this  period 
constantly  fail  us,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  left  no 
record  of  his  methods  of  train- 
ing the  infantry  at  Shorncliffe, 
while  for  other  portions  of  his 
military  life  his  diary  is  fairly 
full.  Again,  when  it  does  strike 
the  possessor  of  such  documents 
that  they  might  possibly  be 
worth  publishing,  he  invariably 
selects  for  the  editor  some  one 
who  may  or  may  not  possess 
literary  capacity,  but  who  is 
usually  totally  devoid  of  military 
knowledge,  and  who  therefore 
leaves  out  the  parts  he  or  she 
finds  uninteresting,  probably 
those  which  are  of  real  value  to 
the  soldier.  The  same  crass 
stupidity  prevails  in  most 
translations  from  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  best  example  of 
this  was  probably  the  first 
translation  of  Moltke's  history 


of  the  war  of  1870-71,  which 
simply  bristled  with  ridiculous 
errors.  Even  in  a  recently 
published  book  taken  from  the 
French,  such  mistakes  as  render- 
ing feu  percutant l  as  "  percus- 
sion fire  "  may  be  found, — an 
absolutely  meaningless  expres- 
sion in  English. 

The  indifference  to  military 
history  which  obtains  in  this 
country,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  its  sources,  renders 
it  very  difficult  to  produce  an 
adequate  account  of  the  part 
played  by  any  British  regiment 
in  the  world-wide  campaigns 
in  which  most  of  them  have 
taken  part.  To  do  so  involves 
ten  times  the  work  required  of 
the  man  who  lays  himself  out 
to  write  the  records  of  a 
French,  German,  or  Austrian 
regiment,  and  when  the  result 
is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  'The  Annals  of  the 
King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,'  the 
first  instalment  of  which  has 
recently  been  published,  the 
compiler  who  undertakes  the 
serious  task  and  carries  it  out 
successfully  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  Captain  Lewis 
Butler  and  his  coadjutors,  Mr 
S.  M.  Milne  and  Major-General 
Astley  Terry,  to  whom  the 
Appendix  dealing  with  uniform 
and  armament  is  due,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  out  a  most 
interesting  volume. 

The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps, 
which  entered  the  British  Army 
List  as  the  Royal  American 
Regiment,  62nd  on  roll  of  in- 
fantry regiments,  but  which  by 


1  Feu  percutant  means  shell-fire  with  percussion  fuses,  or,  in  the  case  of  double 
action  fuses,  with  fuses  set  for  percussion,  not  time  action.  It  cannot  be  rendered 
in  English  by  two  words. 
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the  disbanding  of  two  senior 
to  it  soon  became  the  60th, 
was,  as  its  name  implies,  origin- 
ally instituted  for  service  in 
America.  The  immediate  reason 
for  raising  it  seems  to  have 
been  Braddock's  defeat  on  the 
Monongahela  on  the  8th  July 
1755,  which  showed  the  un- 
fitness  of  close-order  infantry 
tactics  for  the  handling  of 
men  in  forest  warfare.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British 
Army,  felt  the  necessity  for 
troops  able  to  meet  on  more 
equal  terms  the  Indians  and 
French  soldiers  accustomed  to 
irregular  fighting,  and  deter- 
mined to  institute  a  special 
regiment  for  the  purpose.  The 
corps  was  ordered  to  be  raised 
in  the  spring  of  1756  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  en- 
abled the  King  to  grant  com- 
missions to  foreigners  and  to 
enlist  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
new  corps.  It  was  constituted 
as  a  four-battalion  regiment, 
with  the  stipulation  that  no 
foreign  soldiers  should  serve  out 
of  America,  and  that  the  officers 
of  alien  origin  should  not  rise 
higher  than  lieutenant-colonel.1 
Almost  entirely  recruited  in 
America  among  men  experi- 
enced in  constant  struggles 
with  the  Indians,  it  is  plain 
that  it  was  admirably  fitted 
for  the  purposes  required  of  it. 
As  at  first  equipped,  however, 
there  was  no  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  uniform,  or  in  the 
arms  carried,  from  the  ordinary 
regiments  of  the  line.  The 
soldiers  wore  red,  and  had  the 


ordinary  musket.  To  many  of 
the  men,  at  any  rate  to  those 
used  to  border  warfare,  the 
armament  must  have  seemed 
a  retrograde  step.  The  frontier 
settler  carried  the  rifle  because 
it  made  better  shooting,  and 
its  accurately  -  placed  bullet, 
therefore,  though  smaller,  was 
more  effective  than  that  of 
the  very  inaccurate  larger  bore 
musket.  He  could  not  for 
hunting  purposes  carry  many 
rounds  of  ammunition  without 
undue  fatigue,  while  to  deal  with 
Indians  hiding  behind  trees  or 
rocks  he  wanted  a  weapon 
with  which  he  could  hit  his 
adversary  with  certainty.  He 
naturally  adopted  the  rifle, 
which  was  originally  brought 
to  America  by  Swiss  or  German 
settlers,  and  was  soon  exten- 
sively adopted  there.  It  did 
not  take  long,  for  its  obvious 
superiority  over  the  smooth- 
bore plainly  made  it  the 
weapon  for  the  man  whose 
life  might  depend  on  his 
shooting.  But  many  years 
were  to  pass  before  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  arm 
even  one  regiment  with  it, 
although  both  in  the  fighting 
against  the  French  and  against 
the  revolted  colonists  it  had 
shown  its  value. 

At  home,  unfortunately,  the 
military  authorities  entirely 
ignored  the  results  obtained 
from  the  rifle,  although  they 
must  have  heard  of  them  from 
officers  who  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  For  this  Dundas, 
the  compiler  of  the  first  official 


1  This  clause  does  not  seem  to  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  for  two  of  the 
colonels  commandant  gazetted  to  the  regiment  in  1756  were  foreigners. 
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drill -bo  ok  for  the  British 
infantry,  is  largely  responsible. 
He  had  seen  fighting  in  Ger- 
many during  the  years  1757  to 
1762,  must  have  observed  the 
good  work  done  by  the  light 
infantry,  and  have  noted  its 
continuous  increase,  both  with 
the  English,  their  allies,  and 
on  the  French  side,  yet  he 
remained  its  decided  opponent. 
He  steadfastly  clung  to  the 
belief  that  "  on  the  steadiness 
and  efforts  "  of  the  infantry  of 
the  line — i.e.,  of  the  regiments 
which  fought  always  in  close 
order — "  the  decision  of  events 
depends ;  and  that  light  in- 
fantry, yagers,  marksmen, 
riflemen,  &c.,  &c.,  vanish  before 
the  solid  movements  of  the 
line."1  Holding  these  views, 
and  being  in  a  position  to 
enforce  them,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising the  rifle  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Army 
till  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was 
difficult  to  load,  being  essenti- 
ally the  weapon  for  men  who 
fought  in  extended  order,  in 
which  their  movements  were 
unhampered  by  comrades  on 
either  side  of  them.  If  light 
troops  were  unnecessary,  then 
the  superior  accuracy  of  the 
rifle  was  more  than  offset  by 
its  slow  rate  of  fire,  and  the 
musket,  therefore,  was  better 
suited  to  the  requirements  of 
war,  and  hence  the  preference 
for  it. 

Fortunately   for    the    Royal 


Americans,  they  were  brought 
up  in  the  stern  school  of  experi- 
ence where  an  ounce  of  practice 
had  more  weight  than  a  ton 
of  theory,  and  many  of  their 
leaders  knew  the  value  of  the 
rifle  for  the  fighting  in  which 
the  regiment  was  to  take 
part.  Among  them  was  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Henri  Bouquet,  a 
Swiss  by  origin,  who,  after 
many  years  of  active  service 
in  Europe,  was  posted  to  the 
1st  battalion  of  the  newly 
formed  regiment.  His  whole 
career  shows  him  to  have 
possessed  all  the  qualities 
needed  in  a  leader  of  men  in 
irregular  warfare.  Struck  by 
the  advantages  of  the  rifle,  he 
obtained  some  for  his  battalion 
in  1758, — apparently  ten  was 
the  number  which  reached  him, 
but  later  on  the  number  was 
increased.  Captain  Butler 
states,  "There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  officers  of  the  Royal 
American  Regiment,  and  some, 
at  least,  of  the  men,  habitually 
carried  rifles  when  engaged  in 
frontier  warfare."  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  officers  certainly 
showed  their  wisdom  in  reject- 
ing, for  a  more  serviceable 
weapon,  the  ridiculous  and 
clumsy  espontoon,  which  can 
only  have  served  to  dig  for 
roots  in  forest  warfare. 

But  time  was  on  the  side 
of  the  more  efficient  firearm. 
In  1794  the  1st  battalion 
received  rifles,  and  each 
of  the  other  three  was  given 


1  'Principles  of  Military  Movements,' &c.,  p.  12,  by  Major-General  Dundas. 
This  book,  first  published  in  1788,  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  authorised 
infantry  drill-book,  promulgated  on  the  1st  June  1792.  The  large-paper  copy 
of  Dundas's  book  which  he  presented  to  the  King  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
United  Service  Club. 
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a  rifle  company.1  The  5th 
battalion,  raised  in  1797,  was 
from  the  first  dressed  in  green 
and  armed  with  rifles,  the 
weapon  being  the  same  as  the 
Baker  rifle  issued  to  the 
95th  on  its  formation.  After 
Waterloo  they  both,  like  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  became  a  purely 
rifle  regiment. 

The  first  half  of  Capt,  Butler's 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  ably 
written  account  of  the  varied 
adventures  of  the  regiment  in 
the  somewhat  sordid  struggle 
between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish for  supremacy  in  North 
America,  in  which  both  sides 
employed  Indians  as  allies,  and 
the  periods  of  so-called  peace 
were  enlivened  by  petty  hostili- 
ties of  a  filibustering  character. 
It  was  in  this  turmoil  that  the 
Royal  Americans  received  their 
baptSrne  defeu.  Both  sides  held 
their  frontiers  by  military  posts, 
and  much  of  the  fighting  which 
took  place  was  due  to  one  or 
other  trying  to  capture  the 
forts  garrisoned  by  the  enemy. 
A  detachment  of  the  3rd  bat- 
talion thus  became  involved  in 
the  disastrous  surprise  of  Fort 
William  Henry  by  Montcalm, 
the  brave  and  able  French 
leader,  on  the  9th  August  1757. 


When  the  British  surrendered, 
the  Indians,  undeterred  by  their 
employers,  attacked  the  helpless 
disarmed  garrison  and  mass- 
acred men,  women,  and  child- 
ren. The  result  was  that  in 
future  encounters  appeals  for 
quarter  from  French  or  Canad- 
ians met  with  the  stern  reply, 
"Remember  William  Henry" 
— and  the  bayonet. 

In  1758  the  regiment  was 
more  fortunate,  as  it  took  part 
in  the  successful  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg,  the  first  deadly  blow 
given  to  the  French  power 
in  North  America,  which  is 
memorable  also  for  the  first 
complete  organisation  of  light 
infantry  in  the  British  army. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  active 
and  resolute  men  chosen  from 
all  the  regular  battalions  were 
put  together  arid  dressed  in 
blue  or  green  jackets,  with  a 
ruff  of  bear -skin  round  their 
necks.  Probably  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  of  appearance, 
those  who  could  grow  no  hair 
on  their  faces  had  their  upper 
lips  "  well  -  smutted  "! 2  The 
men  carried  a  fusil  or  rifle  with 
"  a  cartouche  box  and  a  powder 
horn,"  from  which  it  may  be 
fairly  deduced  that  the  majo- 
rity had  the  more  efficient  arm. 


1  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  what  the  rifle  issued  in  1794  was,  although 
certainly  something  in  the  style  of  the  Baker,  which  resembled  the  rifle  of  the 
German  jaegers.       The  Prussian   jaegers    for   many  years   brought   their    own 
weapons  with  them  when  they  joined  the  army.     They  and  other  Continental 
troops   of   a   similar    character   wore    green,    and    hence    its   adoption   by   the 
English  Army. 

2  A  few  years  ago  in  the  Preobajenski  Guard  Regiment  of  the  Russian  Army, 
the  men  carried  a  stick  of  black  pomatum  to  colour  their  moustaches  to  a  uniform 
tint.     Foreign  hussars  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  did  the  same.     Bliicher 
long  after  his  hair  was  white  had  a  black  moustache.     The  5th  battalion  of  the 
GOth  wore  moustaches  when  first  raised  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom 
in  the  1st  battalion,  probably  because  they  were  looked  on  as  dismounted  hussars 
— i.e.,  light  troops.     When  the  Rifle  Brigade  was  first  formed,  it  was  laid  down 
that  moustaches  might  be  worn  on  service. 
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During  the  siege  the  light  in- 
fantry proved  of  great  value. 
The  success  of  Louisbourg  was 
to  some  extent  counterbalanced 
by  the  disaster  of  Ticonderoga, 
but  the  capture  of  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  on  the  27th  August  (the 
modern  Kingston),  which  cut 
New  France  in  two,  was  an 
important  gain.  Although  the 
subsequent  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne  failed,  yet  the 
isolated  position  hi  which  the 
French  found  themselves,  their 
line  of  retreat  from  Lake 
Cbamplain  being  threatened 
by  the  English  position  at 
Frontenac,  compelled  them  to 
abandon  this  important  point. 
The  campaign  of  1758  paved 
the  way  for  the  more  decisive 
one  of  the  next  year  which  led 
to  the  capture  of  Quebec,  then 
of  Montreal,  and  the  downfall 
of  French  power  in  Canada, 
the  acquisition  of  which  has 
in  these  days  made  good  the 
loss  which  the  secession  of  the 
United  States  inflicted  on  the 
British  Empire. 

In  all  these  operations  the 
Royal  Americans  bore  an 
honourable  part.  Nor  were 
they  distinguished  only  in  the 
decisive  operations :  in  a 
hundred  encounters  in  the 
primeval  forest,  in  the  trying 
duties  of  road-making  to  get 
at  their  foes,  in  holding  isolated 
posts  against  odds,  they  showed 
themselves  excellent  soldiers. 
They  were  fortunate  in  their 
officers,  fortunate  in  being  far 
away  from  the  influence  of 
red  tape,  and  in  being  trained 
by  men  who  understood  what 
they  were  wanted  for.  Colonel 
Bouquet,  who  commanded  the 
1st  Battalion,  has  left  behind 


in  his  instructions  a  perfect 
treatise  on  the  art  of  savage 
warfare.  Men  like  Fisher, 
who  led  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  held  it  neces- 
sary "  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
from  the  Indians."  Lord  Howe, 
unfortunately  killed  at  Ticon- 
deroga, had  taught  the  55th  how 
to  act  in  forest  encounters.  He 
cut  the  skirts  off  the  long  coats 
of  his  men  and  the  long  hair 
and  queues  off  their  heads. 
Bouquet  simplified  the  dress 
of  his  men  for  forest  fight- 
ing, and  proposed  they  should 
have  brown  short  jackets,  short 
trousers  and  leggings,  with 
sailor  hats.  Gage's  Light 
Infantry  wore  brown.  Such 
were  the  improvements  that 
practical  men  adopted  to  equip 
their  men  for  the  tasks  imposed 
on  them.  From  such  a  school 
there  sprang  the  finest  light 
infantry  which  has  ever 
existed. 

When,  after  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  Canada  and  the  whole 
of  the  French  territory  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
given  to  England,  many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  concerned,  who 
admitted  that  part  of  their 
country  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French,  refused  to  allow  that 
their  allegiance  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  owners  with- 
out their  permission.  Their 
discontent  was  increased  by  the 
unfortunate  attitude  of  the  new 
administrators,  who  treated 
the  savages  with  great  dis- 
regard of  courtesy.  The  feel- 
ing of  discontent  was  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Canad- 
ians, who  spread  abroad  the 
falsehood  that  the  French  were 
sending  irresistible  forces  to 
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recover  their  lost  dominions. 
Led  by  Pontiac,  a  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  in  the  spring  of 
1763  to  stamp  out  the  English 
and  join  with  the  French  forces 
supposed  to  be  coming  to 
reconquer  Canada. 

The  first  to  feel  the  rising 
were  the  frontier  posts  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
on  the  Pennsylvanian  frontier. 
Many  of  these  were  conquered 
by  treacherous  means,  but 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians,  were  only  ordinary 
stratagems  of  war.  Others  were 
blockaded.  To  re-establish  our 
power  it  was  necessary  these 
should  be  relieved,  and  a  severe 
lesson  inflicted  on  the  Indians. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  time  our 
military  forces  in  America  were 
ridiculously  small.  For,  follow- 
ing the  usual  practice,  the 
Government  had  decreed  the 
disbandment  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  battalions  of  the  Royal 
Americans  and  of  the  80th 
Foot,  and  the  arrangement 
was  in  progress  when  Pontiac's 
conspiracy  broke  out.  Such 
troops  as  were  available  were 
hurried  up,  and  one  column 
under  Bouquet,  a  meagre  550 
in  all,  was  destined  for  the 
relief  of  Detroit,  an  important 
post  on  Lake  Erie.  This, 
owing  to  its  connection  by 
water  with  Fort  Niagara,  was 
able  to  receive  reinforcements 
of  men,  food,  and  ammunition, 
and  thus  was  successful  in 
sustaining  a  siege  of  five  and 
a  half  months,  whereas  many 
others  of  the  frontier  posts 
fell. 


When   Bouquet    started    on 
his   expedition,  he   only  knew 
that    Detroit    had    been    sur- 
rounded since   the   10th    May 
1763,  and    that   its   need  was 
urgent.     He  had  by  this  time 
perfected  his  system  of  conduct- 
ing   war  against  the    Indians. 
We  have  already  seen  his  views 
about    dress ;   his    tactical    in- 
structions were  equally  practi- 
cal.    He  remarks  that  the  aim 
of   the  Indians  is  to  surround 
their    enemy,    and    that    they 
always  fight  in  extended  order, 
and  never  in  a  compact  body. 
They  never  stand  their  ground 
when  attacked,  but  immediately 
give  way,  only  to  return  to  the 
charge  when  the  attack  ceases. 
To    deal   with   such   a   foe,   it 
followed  that  the  troops  must 
be  lightly  clothed  and  equipped. 
As  they  have  no  great  resist- 
ance   to    encounter    either   in 
attack    or  defence,   they  must 
not  fight  in  close  order,  which 
would    only    expose    them    to 
needless  loss.1     His  ideal  fight- 
ing force  was  to  have  only  a 
strength    of    1800    men,    as    a 
larger     body     would     not     be 
sufficiently     mobile,    since    its 
supply  train  would  be  too  big. 
It  would  be  composed  of   two 
battalions    of    infantry  —  900  ; 
two  troops   of  light  cavalry — 
100;  one  battalion  of  "Hunters" 
(i.e.,  jaegers  or  chasseurs) — 500. 
He   had   special   notions   with 
regard  to  the  last-named  force: 
he  would  have  trained  it  to  be 
a  regiment  of  military  athletes. 
The  men   were  to  be  enlisted 
frontiersmen  serving  for  fifteen 
years,  and  their  drill  was  to  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  manoeuvring 


1  Bouquet  meant  by  "no  great  resistance"  when  fighting  at  handy  strokes. 
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in  open  order.  They  were  to  be 
taught  to  wheel  in  it  at  speed, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  fall  quickly 
on  the  flank  of  an  enemy. 
They  were  to  disperse  and  rally 
at  given  signals,  be  trained 
to  leap  logs  and  ditches, 
and  carry  burdens  propor- 
tionate to  their  strength. 
Swimming  was  to  be  taught, 
so  that  they  could  cross  streams 
pushing  before  them  a  small 
raft  carrying  clothes,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  They  were  to 
practise  loading  their  rifles 
rapidly  in  any  position,  and  to 
aim  with  certainty.  And 
they  were  to  be  exercised  in 
all  manner  of  field  engineering 
works,  carpentering,  tailoring, 
butchering,  shoemaking,  &c., 
— in  short,  were  to  be  very 
thorough  backwoodsmen,  cap- 
able of  turning  their  hands 
to  anything,  besides  being 
fully  qualified  and  disciplined 
soldiers.  His  light  cavalry 
were  to  be  essentially  the 
"hunters"  on  horseback,  hav- 
ing the  same  equipment  as 
those  on  foot,  but  with  a  short 
rifle,  and  were  to  carry  a  long- 
handled  battle-axe  for  charg- 
ing. Each  man  was  to  have  a 
bloodhound  to  track  the  enemy, 
discover  ambushes,  and  guard 
the  camp  at  night. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above 
that  Bouquet's  hunter  battalion 
and  horsemen  would  have  fur- 
nished a  very  efficient  unit  for 
forest  warfare. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  ever  able  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  in  their  entirety,  but  he 
was  able  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples which  his  ideas  on  or- 
ganisation indicate,  on  his  vari- 
ous expeditions,  and  doubtless 


trained  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Americans,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  on  the  lines  he  laid 
down.  Their  value  was  soon 
to  be  proved  in  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Detroit. 

Leaving  Bedford,  the  frontier 
town,  on  the  28th  July,  he 
reached  Fort  Ligonier,  after  a 
march  of  49  miles,  on  the  2nd 
August,  and  found  the  garrison 
there  still  intact.  His  total 
force  was  under  500,  and  in- 
cluded about  150  Royal  Ameri- 
cans, the  balance  being  fur- 
nished by  the  42nd  and  77th 
Regiments.  On  the  4th  he 
proceeded  onward  again,  un- 
molested by  the  Indians,  who 
had  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Ligo- 
nier on  his  approach.  The 
next  day  he  had  fixed  on  the 
stream  of  Bushey  Run,  a  march 
of  about  18  miles,  as  his  halt- 
ing-place. After  a  brief  rest 
there  he  intended  to  push  on 
so  as  to  traverse,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  the  difficult 
defile  of  Turtle  Creek,  where 
the  road  was  bordered  on  one 
side  by  a  wall  of  rock,  on  the 
other  by  a  precipice.  The 
advance-guard  was  composed 
of  riflemen  of  the  Royal  Ameri- 
cans, as  their  regiment  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  one 
suited  for  forest  warfare.  For 
Bouquet  has  left  on  record  that 
he  could  not  trust  a  Highlander 
out  of  his  sight  without  the  risk 
of  losing  him.  Yet  although 
not  suited  for  covering  the 
march  of  the  column,  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  formed  a  good  and 
solid  body  for  the  main  line  of 
battle,  and  to  guard  the  convoy 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pack-horses  and  a  few  oxen 
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which  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition. With  the  advance- 
guard  moved  Bouquet,  watching 
eagerly  the  forest  for  any  signs 
of  Indians.  The  front  of  the 
advance-guard  was  covered  by 
the  vanguard,  a  small  party 
of  the  Royal  Americans  under 
a  sergeant. 

Bushey  Run  was  almost 
reached  when  a  volley  from 
the  unseen  foe  struck  down  the 
leading  files.  Those  unharmed 
held  their  ground,  and  the 
advance-guard  came  up  rapidly 
to  their  support,  and  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  enabled  the 
troops  to  repulse  the  Indians 
and  follow  them  up.  But  now 
the  attack  of  the  savages  took 
a  further  development.  The 
retreat  of  the  first  assailants 
had  but  served  to  draw  on  the 
British,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
marched  on,  the  column  found 
itself  struck  in  flank  from  the 
high  ground  which  bordered 
its  right.  Line  was  formed  to 
this  flank,  and  the  foe,  following 
his  usual  tactical  practice,  fell 
back  out  of  reach,  only  to  renew 
his  attacks  in  other  directions. 
Fresh  bodies  joined  the  Indians 
until  their  numbers  were  so 
great  that  they  were  able  to 
surround  the  column,  and  then 
to  attack  the  provision  train 
some  little  distance  behind.  To 
lose  their  supplies  meant  de- 
struction to  the  British  in  a 
country  where  everything  had 
to  be  carried  with  the  troops. 


The  column  therefore  fell  back 
to  its  convoy,  which  appears 
to  have  been  meantime  well 
posted  on  some  high  ground, 
pursued  by  the  Indians  with 
a  withering  fire,  but  without 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
charge  home.  After  seven 
hours'  fighting,  in  which  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  British 
force  was  disabled,  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy  ceased  with  the 
advent  of  darkness. 

The  position  of  Bouquet's 
column  was  wellnigh  des- 
perate. It  is  true  that  the 
tactical  position  was  fair,  for 
the  slight  hill  on  which  it  was 
laagered  was  not  commanded, 
while  the  ground  round  it  was 
unencumbered  except  for  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  trees,  so  that  it 
possessed  a  fair  field  for  the 
British  fire  for  a  distance  of 
about  500  yards.1  Beyond  this, 
however,  was  bush  which  com- 
pletely concealed  the  numbers 
and  dispositions  of  the  savages. 
The  night  was  cold,  no  fires 
could  be  lit  for  fear  of  showing 
up  the  position,  and,  worst  of 
all,  there  was  no  water  there, 
so  that  horses  and  men  alike 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  thirst. 
Summer  was  at  its  height, 
the  heat  overwhelming,  and 
mosquitoes  thickened  the  air.2 

The  position  was  a  terrible 
one,  and  was  added  to  when 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning  the 
enemy  came  on  once  more. 
Taking  advantage  of  every 


1  I  use  the    expression  laagered   advisedly.      For  Bouquet  in  his   report  to 
Amherst  explains  how  he  had  used  the  ' '  bags  }'—i.  e. ,  of  flour  and  other  provisions 
— to  construct  a  retrenchment  to  shelter  the  wounded. 

2  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  cutting  the  boundary  line  a  hundred  years 
later  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  (the  49th  parallel  of  latitude),  the 
surveying  party  had  to  abandon  their  work  for  a  time  owing  to  the  plague  of 
mosquitoes,  which  rendered  life  unendurable. 
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tree,  every  rook  and  bush,  the 
Indians  advanced  on  all  sides 
against  the  bivouac.  Here  and 
there  where  the  agglomeration 
of  sufficient  numbers  gave  them 
collective  courage,  a  rush  would 
be  made  at  the  British  lines. 
But  disciplined  valour,  steady 
shooting,  and  determined  use 
of  the  bayonet,  proved  in  every 
case  too  much  for  the  untrained 
hordes.  Yet  every  such  repulse 
cost  men,  and  every  counter- 
attack, which  merely  sufficed 
to  push  back  in  places  the  en- 
circling foe,  was  a  source  of 
further  loss.  There  could  be 
but  one  termination  to  the 
fight,  unless  some  decisive  blow 
were  struck.  The  enemy  grew 
bolder  and  bolder  as  time  sped 
on,  and  Bouquet  determined  to 
utilise  this  boldness  to  defeat 
its  own  ends.  He  ordered  two 
companies  of  the  Royal  Ameri- 
cans to  fall  back  quietly  from 
the  front  line,  probably  near 
its  left  extremity,  thus  leaving 
a  gap  which  was  but  thinly 
filled  up,  by  extending  the  files 
on  either  side  of  it  to  occupy 
the  space  thus  left.  The  Indians 
doubtless  noticed  the  dimin- 
ished fire  coming  from  this 
part  of  the  line,  but  misjudged 
its  cause.  It  was  not  casualties 
but  cunning  which  had  brought 
it  about.  While  the  savages, 
thinking  victory  assured,  were 
preparing  to  leave  their  cover 
and  rush  the  weakened  por- 
tion, Bouquet  was  maturing  a 
decisive  counter-stroke. 

The  withdrawn  companies 
were  moved  to  the  left,  and 
placed  in  position  under  cover 
behind  a  spur  outside  the 
laager,  so  that  they  could 
wheel  round  and  attack  the 


right  flank  of  the  assaulting 
Indians.  Two  more,  one  of 
the  42nd  and  one  of  the  Koyal 
Americans,  which  apparently 
had  formed  a  support  to  the 
front  line  of  the  laager,  were 
detailed  to  back  up  the  first 
two  when  the  flank  attack  on 
the  Indians  took  place.  On 
came  the  savages,  but,  checked 
in  front  by  the  front  line  of 
the  British,  they  were  suddenly 
smitten  on  the  right  flank  by 
the  two  detached  companies, 
and  after  a  smart  resistance 
driven  headlong  back  by  fire 
and  the  bayonet.  Savages 
understand  well  the  value  of 
the  ambush,  and  here  they  had 
been  caught  in  such  a  strata- 
gem of  their  opponents.  The 
effect  was  great.  Recoiling 
pell-mell  from  the  blow,  they 
received  a  further  shock, — the 
two  supporting  companies  met 
them  again  in  flank  with  their 
fire  as  they  fled  past  them. 
The  result  was  decisive :  the 
whole  force  of  the  Indians 
melted  away,  pursued  by  the 
four  companies  which  had  so 
roughly  used  them. 

Bouquet's  force  lost  fifty-five 
killed  and  fifty-nine  wounded, 
— almost  one  -  fourth  of  his 
strength.  The  large  proportion 
of  killed  to  wounded  proves  the 
accurate  shooting  of  thelndians, 
for  there  was  but  little  actual 
hand  -  to  -  hand  fighting,  and 
shows  moreover  that  most  of 
the  casualties  were  from  hits 
in  vital  places,  doubtless  largely 
the  head  and  upper  trunk — i.e., 
incurred  by  men  when  under 
shelter  of  trees  or  rocks.  The 
loss  on  the  enemy's  side  is  im- 
possible accurately  to  estimate, 
but  sixty  bodies  were  left  on 
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the  field.  If  this  be  the  case, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
fighting  of  the  previous  day 
and  allowing  for  dead  and 
wounded  carried  off,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  it  was  at  least  equal 
to,  and  probably  considerably 
exceeded,  that  of  the  British. 

After  the  fighting  ceased 
Bouquet  advanced  as  quickly 
as  he  could  to  Bushy  Run. 
Here  once  more  the  Indians 
attacked  him  when  the  camp 
was  formed,  but  were  soon 
driven  off  by  the  Royal  Ameri- 
cans, although  not  before 
some  of  the  pack-horses  had 
been  stampeded.  This  forced 
Bouquet  to  destroy  part  of 
the  provisions,  but  he  still  had 
enough  left  to  enable  him  to 
march  to  Fort  Pitt,  some 
twenty  -  five  miles  farther  on. 
Here  his  march  came  to  an 
end  :  his  force  was  too  weak 
to  allow  him  to  push  across 
the  Ohio  to  Detroit,  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition. 

The  action  of  Bushy  Run, 
although  not  ending  the  re- 
bellion, had  put  a  very  different 
complexion  on  the  situation. 
The  Indians  had  at  length 
found  their  master,  and 
Bouquet  had  taught  them 
that  he  excelled  in  their  own 
methods  of  war,  and  that  the 
British  regulars  whom  they 
had  hitherto  looked  on  with 
contempt  were  their  superiors 
when  properly  handled.  To 
the  gallant  leader  well-earned 
praise  was  given  both  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps  best  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  in  the  ensuing  year 
it  was  his  destiny  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  repres- 


sion of  the  rebellion  and  to  im- 
pose terms  on  the  Indians  which 
finally  brought  about  peace. 
His  operations  involved  no 
fighting,  but  that  it  was  his 
reputation  earned  by  the  result 
of  the  fighting  at  Bushy  Run 
which  determined  the  tribes 
to  surrender  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

The  history  of  the  Royal 
Americans  at  this  period  is 
part  and  parcel  with  the 
life  of  Bouquet :  to  him  was 
largely  due  its  efficiency  and 
its  success.  Thus  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  in  which 
he  proved  triumphantly  the 
value  of  his  methods,  forms 
a  just  homage  to  his  fame 
and  to  the  merit  of  the  regi- 
ment he  belonged  to.  Bushy 
Run  exemplifies  all  the  points 
he  had  emphasised  in  his  in- 
structions, and  clearly  proves 
their  value.  Public  opinion 
both  in  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania acclaimed  him  as  the 
greatest  leader  of  the  war.  In 
England,  too,  his  merits  were 
justly  appreciated :  he  was 
given  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in 
the  southern  colonies  of  North 
America;  and  then,  just  when 
he  had  reached  a  position  in 
whieh  he  might  have  proved 
of  even  more  utility  to 
his  adopted  country,  death 
snatched  him  away. 

The  disbandment  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  battalions  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  begun  in  1763, 
after  peace  had  been  declared 
between  France  and  England. 
They  were  raised  again  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
North  America,  once  more 
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reduced  at  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  again  recon- 
stituted in  1787.  English 
statesmen  (?)  of  this  time,  and 
indeed  up  to  1870,  had  not  the 
faintest  glimmering  that  some 
continuity  of  organisation  is 
desirable  if  the  country  is  to 
have  an  efficient  army ;  and 
even  in  late  years  we  have 
seen  the  battalions  which  Lord 
Wolseley  thought  essential, 
reduced  at  the  dictation  of  a 
lawyer,  whom  the  irony  of  fate 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
military  administration.  But 
all  things  are  possible  in  a 
country  in  which  a  man  who 
had  been  cashiered  for  coward- 
ice in  the  field  could  be  deemed 
fit  for  the  office  of  Secretary- 
at-War. 

For  some  years  the  60th — 
for  this  we  may  call  it  now 
that  it  had  lost  its  special  cha- 
racter with  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies — took  part 
in  the  various  expeditions  for 
the  reduction  of  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indian 
islands,  suffering  heavily  from 
the  devastating  sickness  which 
unhygienic  modes  of  life  in- 
flicted on  our  unfortunate 
troops  in  their  garrisons  in 
the  Caribbean  Seas.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  for  one 


man  who  lost  his  life  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  twenty  died  from 
yellow  fever.1  But  illness  not- 
withstanding, it  was  adding  to 
its  roll  of  honours  many  gal- 
lant actions,  and  showing  that, 
notwithstanding  the  doubtful 
sources  from  which  its  num- 
bers were  then  recruited,  good 
officers  and  good  traditions  can 
make  efficient  soldiers  out  of  the 
most  unpromising  materials. 

The  first  appearance  of  the 
regiment  in  European  warfare 
was  when  the  rifle  company  of 
the  6th  Battalion,  raised  in 
1799,  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Helder.2  The  re- 
sult of  this  operation  was  un- 
fortunate, and  the  invading 
force  was  quickly  withdrawn. 

The  2nd  battalion  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Corunna  and 
then  returned  to  England,  and 
the  4th,  which  was  brought  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1805,  em- 
barked for  the  Cape  in  1806,  but 
after  a  sojourn  there  of  two 
years  returned  to  the  West 
Indies.  At  this  point  the  first 
volume  ends. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Captain 
Butler  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  history  of  his  distinguished 
regiment,  and  give  us  as  well- 
designed  an  account  of  its  sub- 
sequent life  and  services. 


1  It   must  be    remembered    that    in   these   days,    and    indeed   till  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  our  troops  fought  all  over  the  world  in  their  English  uniforms 
— practically  the  only  modification    made  was  the  use  of   a  white   cap  -  cover 
to  the  old  round  forage-cap.     The  60th,  however,  were  in  1790,  while  serving  in 
the  West  Indies,  given  loose  jackets  and  trousers,  instead  of  coats,  breeches,  and 
gaiters.     The  British  army  owes  much  to  India  :  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  is  the  introduction  of  rational  clothing. 

2  The  5th  battalion,  raised  in  1798,  was  dressed  in  green  and  armed  entirely 
with  rifles.     It  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  Peninsular  battles,  being  for  the  most 
part,  following  foreign  custom,  distributed  among  the  infantry  divisions  by  com- 
panies, which  were  habitually  used  with  the  advance-guards  and  with  the  light 
companies  of  infantry  for  skirmishing. 
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AUTUMN     TINTS    IN     Mil    PUNCH'S     COVEK(l')s. 

MY  DEAR  MAGA, — A  change  of  coat  is  110  doubt  sometimes 
necessary,  and  there  are  many  people  who,  at  this  season,  would 
like  a  new  Ulster,  if  they  could  afford  it.  But  why,  oh  why, 
need  our  dear  old  friend  Mr  Punch  make  any  alteration  in 
his  time-honoured  apparel  ? — Believe  me,  Madam,  Your  most 
obliged  humble  servant, 

EVELYN  HOWELL. 

PUNCH,  this  is  very  sad! 

Dear  Punch,  you  must  be  mad, 

Or  you've  been  badly  had — 

Poor  old  fellow  ! 
Tinker,  tar,  tailor,  thief, 
All  the  world  shares  my  grief — 
Punch,  like  an  autumn  leaf, 

Turns  sere  and  yellow. 

Hear  his  old  friends  protest — 
"  We  love  the  old  style  best  "- 
(John  Bull  has  little  zest 

For  innovation). 

"All  our  wide  wand'riugs  through 
From  Chile  to  Cheefoo, 
We've  learned  to  welcome  you 

With  acclamation." 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  spoil 
The  page  of  Dicky  Doyle, 
Or,  at  best,  waste  of  toil, 

Painting  the  lily." 
"Don't  let  the  lust  for  change, 
For  something  new  and  strange, 
All  your  old  charms  derange — 

We  think  it  silly." 
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"But  if  you  feel  you  must, 

Must  change,  or  else  you'll  'bust,' 

Why  don't  you  put  your  trust 

In  modern  art,  Sir?" 
"  For  you  have  limners  still — 
(Partridge  and  Raven-Hill) 
Men  of  amazing  skill — 

They'll  fill  the  part,  Sir." 

"Or  if  the  autumn  wold 
Tempts  you  with  manifold 
Glories  of  green  and  gold 

And  russet  mellow, 
Think  how  those  colours  gay 
Do  but  forebode  decay — 
But  you  are  young  alway, 

Dear  Punchinello ! " 

P.S. — "Spare  us,  old  friend,  we  pray, 
Don't  say  he's  come  to  stay — 
That  Punch  in  Yellow." 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE     NEW     UNIVERSITIES THE     TRIUMPH     OF     BUMBLEDOM THE 

LESSON    OF    BRISTOL — THE    PLEASANT    COUNTY    OF    BUCKS. 


OF  late  years  many  violent 
attacks  have  been  made  upon 
our  older  Universities.  They 
have  been  made  chiefly  by 
those  who  desire  to  live  upon 
favourable  terms  with  Britain's 
rulers,  the  representatives  of 
labour.  The  atmosphere  of 
these  Universities,  we  have 
been  told,  is  not  intellectual. 
They  are  given  over  to  the 
flippant  worship  of  society. 
That  a  man  should  work 
within  the  borders  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  plainly 
incredible  to  the  friends  and 
champions  of  the  working- 
man.  We  do  not  know  from 
what  source  these  friends  and 
champions  derive  their  know- 
ledge. Perhaps  in  their  youth 
they  read  'Verdant  Green,' 
and  believe  that  Little  Mr 
Bouncer  still  disports  himself  in 
the  quadrangles  of  Oxford.  Nor 
is  social  frivolity  the  only  sin 
that  is  laid  at  the  door  of  our 
ancient  Universities.  Their 
method  of  teaching  is  said  to 
be  useless  and  old  -  fashioned. 
It  is  not,  in  the  modern  slang, 
"up-to-date."  It  lacks  the 
briskness  and  finish  of  the 
board  -  school  training.  The 
poor  creatures  who  receive  a 
pretence  of  education  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  come  out 
into  the  world  idle  and  useless. 
They  have  learned  nothing 
that  can  be  of  benefit  to  them 
in  their  future  careers.  They 
are  not  carpenters ;  they  do 


not  understand  book-keeping 
by  double  entry  ;  what  wonder 
is  it,  then,  that  they  are 
commonly  found  holding  horses 
in  the  Strand,  or  leading  pre- 
carious lives  as  remittance- 
men  in  our  remoter  colonies  ? 
The  fact  that  there  is  no 
warrant  for  the  fanciful  picture, 
thus  painted,  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  does  not  check  the 
energy  of  the  artists.  And 
indeed  it  would  not  matter 
that  their  lines  and  colours 
were  false,  if  they  did  not 
demand  the  right  of  changing 
the  Universities  to  suit  their 
whim.  Bitterly  as  they  affect 
to  despise  the  older  seats  of 
learning,  they  demand  as  a 
right  a  free  entry  into  the 
hated  places  for  their  children. 
But  before  they  are  fitted  to 
welcome  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
letariat, the  Universities  must 
be  cut  and  slashed  to  a  new 
pattern.  To  suit  their  new 
patrons  they  must  be  prepared 
to  grant  commercial  diplomas, 
and  to  examine  their  new 
scholars  in  the  mysteries  of 
accounting.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  popular  control 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  working-man,  the  superior 
of  all  in  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, must  be  represented  on 
the  councils  of  those  bodies, 
and  will  assuredly  forbid  his 
sons  to  enter  the  walls  of  their 
colleges  until  he  has  had  a  hand 
in  framing  the  curriculum. 
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It  is,  in  brief,  part  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme  to  drag  everything 
down  to  a  dead  level  of  medi- 
ocrity. Because  book-keeping 
is  a  good  thing,  it  must  be 
taught  in  places  manifestly 
unfit  for  the  teaching  of  it. 
That  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  another  duty,  which  they 
are  fulfilling  admirably,  does 
not  occur  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Labour  Party.  What  does 
not  exist  for  them  does  not 
exist  at  all,  and  they  will  not 
be  happy  until  vice-chancel- 
lors, heads  of  houses,  and  pro- 
fessors are  elected  by  the  pop- 
ular vote,  and  are  subject  to 
dismissal  at  a  month's  notice. 
And  this  encroachment  is  the 
more  deplorable  because  it  is 
purposeless.  There  exist  in 
England  many  Universities 
which  admirably  discharge  such 
duties  as  lie  outside  the  scope 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Though  we  cannot  admit  that 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the 
rest  are,  as  their  foolish  friends 
pretend,  exclusively  "intellect- 
ual in  their  atmosphere," 
though  they  have  not  yet 
shown  a  profound  interest  in 
the  humanities,  the  courses  of 
instruction  which  they  afford 
are,  rightly  enough,  of  a  practi- 
cal utility.  For  them  educa- 
tion is  less  an  end  in  itself,  as  it 
should  be  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, than  a  definite  training 
which  shall  lead  to  scientific  or 
commercial  success.  That  the 
most  of  them  do  their  work 
efficiently  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  no  member  of  either  of  our 
older  Universities  would  wish 
any  worse  fate  than  that  they 
should  develop  upon  their  own 
lines.  Is  it  too  much  in  return 


that  the  older  Universities 
should  ask  an  equal  forbear- 
ance for  themselves?  Where 
there  is  no  competition  there 
need  be  no  rivalry,  and  the 
happiest  fate  that  can  attend 
our  seats  of  learning  is  that 
each  one  of  them  should  do  its 
own  work  without  entangling 
interference  from  the  others. 

The  new  Universities  are 
inevitably  still  upon  their  trial. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  build 
up  a  tradition  of  their  own  in 
management  and  instruction. 
But  all  have  not  met  with  an 
equal  success,  and  rumours 
have  been  gathering  strength 
during  the  past  year  that  at 
leasts  one  of  them  is  already 
succumbing  to  the  blight  of 
democracy.  The  first  hint 
that  all  was  not  well  in  the 
Bristol  University  came  to  the 
world's  ear  when  some  seventy- 
five  fortunate  persons  were 
granted  honorary  degrees  at 
a  single  sitting.  Liverpool,  in 
its  whole  career,  has  given  no 
more  than  forty-four;  and  the 
wonder  that  a  single  Univer- 
sity could  discover  so  much 
talent  worthy  to  be  rewarded 
turned  to  ridicule  when  it  was 
discovered  that  many  of  the 
selected  seventy  were  not  dis- 
tinguished in  literature,  or  art, 
or  public  service,  but  were  mere 
local  worthies,  whose  name  and 
fame  were  never  likely  to 
emerge  into  the  light  of  the 
larger  world.  A  yet  worse 
impression  was  made  when 
it  became  known  that  the 
Council  of  the  University  had 
chosen  for  this  singular  honour 
several  of  its  own  members. 
No  less  than  sixteen  of  this 
august  body  now  walk  abroad 
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gowned  and  hooded  to  their 
taste.  Never  has  bumbledom 
taken  a  stranger  fancy.  It 
has  assumed  with  its  gown  a 
learning  which  it  can  never 
possess.  It  masquerades  in 
the  false  feathers  of  a  pre- 
tended erudition.  It  has 
passed  no  other  scrutiny  than 
its  own ;  it  has  given  itself  all 
the  majesty  of  a  doctorate; 
and  it  will  get  no  more  than 
its  desert  if  at  last  it  begins  to 
feel  shame  rather  than  pride 
at  its  foolish  misconduct. 
How  learned  we  should  all  be 
if  nothing  more  were  necessary 
than  a  cap  and  gown  put  on 
by  co-option ! 

When  the  charge  was  first 
formulated,  the  usual  defences 
were  advanced.  The  Univer- 
sity was  young,  it  was  said. 
Youth  is  the  excuse  of  reck- 
less, not  of  calculated,  folly. 
It  was  unaccustomed  to  confer 
distinction,  it  was  pleaded. 
Then  it  might  have  consulted 
its  august  Chancellor,  Lord 
Haldane,  who,  after  deliver- 
ing an  impassioned  address  on 
the  duties  of  a  civic  Univer- 
sity, was  asked  to  make  his 
eloquence  of  no  effect  by  dis- 
tributing degrees  with  a  lav- 
ish hand  upon  those  who  had 
no  intelligible  claim  to  them. 
The  defence  proffered  by  Bris- 
tol's own  press  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  offence.  "A 
young  university,"  we  were 
told,  "does  better  to  cultivate 
social  catholicity  than  to  en- 
courage academic  fastidious- 
ness." Was  there  ever  heard 
so  preposterous  an  excuse  ? 
Academies,  it  has  been  said, 
should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  social  amenity.  It  is  in- 


tellectual proficiency  at  which 
they  pretend  to  aim,  especially 
in  the  provinces,  and  for  the 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  might  lift  up 
their  dishonoured  heads  in  the 
presence  of  Bristol. 

The  injury  done  to  the  cause 
of  learning  by  this  whole- 
sale manufacture  of  illiterate 
doctors  does  not  end  where  it 
began.  No  doubt  the  heaviest 
injustice  has  been  inflicted  upon 
those  who  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  work  for  and 
win  a  degree  at  Bristol.  But 
you  cannot  hope  to  keep  the 
debased  currency  within  your 
borders.  Some  of  the  false 
coins  will  creep  out  elsewhere 
and  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
nation.  When  we  see  that 
Mr  Jones  or  Miss  Smith 
greeted  as  a  doctor,  how  shall 
we  be  certain  that  it  is  Bristol 
that  has  committed  the  out- 
rage, on  the  pleasant  prin- 
ciple of  "You  make  me  a 
doctor,  and  I'll  make  you 
one"?  Hitherto  an  honorary 
degree  has  carried  with  it  a 

O 

proper  weight  of  authority.  It 
has  been  given  on  no  trumpery 
plea  of  "social  catholicity."  It 
could  be  bought  neither  with 
money  nor  with  favour.  Secure 
in  the  confidence  of  our  own 
institutions,  we  have  valued 
degrees  purchased  in  America 
at  their  proper  value.  The 
doctorate,  bestowed  for  a  con- 
sideration, by  Bates  Univer- 
sity—  a  coloured  institution — 
has  long  been  a  subject  of 
legitimate  ridicule.  But  how 
shall  we  laugh  at  the  dentists 
and  divines  who  bring  across 
the  Atlantic  the  degrees  which 
are  bought  and  sold  in  free 
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and  equal  America,  if  our  own 
Universities  are  not  above 
suspicion  ?  Thus  the  cause  of 
our  arrogance  is  checked. 
Though  we  have  little  fear 
that  the  example  of  Bristol 
will  be  followed,  it  has  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  that  aca- 
demic fastidiousness  which 
should  be  the  only  inspira- 
tion of  a  seat  of  learning. 

Bristol  University,  having 
done  wrong,  flouts  criticism 
and  refuses  inquiry.  Bumble- 
dom, in  fact,  remains  supreme. 
The  Council,  which  has  chosen 
the  recipients  of  degrees  and 
has  honoured  its  own  mem- 
bers, turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
complaint.  The  graduates  of 
the  University,  gathered  in 
Convocation,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  protest  against  the 
Council's  usurpation  of  power, 
and  remained  unheard.  The 
undergraduates  raised  their 
voices  with  commendable  can- 
dour, and  were  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  Senate,  which 
includes  the  teaching  staff,  was 
powerless  to  interfere,  because 
the  Council  held  it  in  the 
hollow  of  its  hand.  Indeed 
nothing  might  have  been  known 
outside  had  not  Professor 
Gerothwohl,  with  great  courage 
and  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  the  result  might  be  to 
him,  come  forth  and  denounced 
the  action  of  the  Council.  He 
showed  that  all  was  not  well 
with  Bristol  University,  that 
criticism  was  burked,  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  believed 
themselves  omnipotent,  that 
the  professors  might  not  boast 
"the  academic  freedom,  that 
fine  inheritance  of  independent 
speech  and  action,  which  in  our 
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older  Universities  and  in  Scot- 
laud  enables  the  most  junior 
don,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Provost  or  Vice-Chancellor,  to 
say  freely  what  he  has  to  say 
on  any  point  of  academic 
policy."  He  demanded  an  in- 
stant inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  University.  He  de- 
clared that  the  task  of  teach- 
ing was  made  impossible  by 
slander.  "Commission  or  no 
commission,"  he  said,  "  the 
thing  must  stop ;  and  with  it 
that  distrust  of  one  another, 
that  disloyalty  to  one  another, 
as  between  councillor  and 
professor,  or  professor  and 
professor  —  that  must  stop, 
because  it  is  fast  sapping  what 
little  energy  and  hope  we  yet 
retain."  The  professor's  wise 
warning  had  but  one  effect. 
It  put  an  end  to  his  usefulness, 
and  it  explained  in  a  flash  why 
the  Council  of  the  University 
believes  itself  immune  from 
the  criticism  of  the  professors. 
Professor  Gerothwohl  was 
suspended  from  his  duties  for 
daring  to  speak  out,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  University  year 
was  not  reappoiuted  to  his 
post.  And  thus  we  arrive  at 
another  absurdity  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  curious  institution. 
The  professors  appear  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  Council. 
They  can  be  discharged  if 
they  do  not  suit  their  masters' 
tastes,  as  though  they  were 
cooks  or  butlers.  Bumbledom 
treats  scholars  as  it  treats  its 
servants.  At  the  outset  it  takes 
its  professors  for  a  probationary 
period  of  two  years,  and  if 
they  give  satisfaction  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  on  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  their  em- 
2z 
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plovers'  goodwill.  Such  a  sys- 
tem could  have  only  one  result 
— inefficiency  of  teaching.  A 
University  which  inflicts  a 
process  of  probation  upon 
its  professors  cannot  be  well 
served.  No  scholar  of  com- 
petence would  subject  him- 
self to  so  impertinent  a  test, 
and  Bristol,  one  would  think, 
must  be  content  with  none — 
or  with  the  second-best.  We 
are  told  that  at  this  moment 
the  Professorship  of  Physics  is 
vacant,  and  that  all  the  elo- 
quence of  all  the  Councillors 
cannot  persuade  any  reputable 
man  of  science  to  accept  it. 

Thus  a  definite  injury  is 
done  to  the  students,  who  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  best 
teaching  that  is  available.  A 
still  heavier  injury  is  done  to 
the  professors  foolish  enough 
to  put  themselves  within  the 
power  of  the  Council  at  Bristol. 
Henceforth  they  may  express 
no  opinions  that  are  not 
palatable  to  their  masters. 
If  they  permit  themselves  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
to  which  in  academic  matters 
they  are  entitled,  they  run  the 
risk  of  instant  dismissal.  Upon 
what  their  tenure  actually 
depends  is  uncertain,  but  it 
has  been  admitted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "  a 
professor  at  Bristol  can  be 
dismissed  at  any  time  by  a 
meeting  of  Council  at  which 
a  quorum  is  present,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
within  one  month."  But  as 
the  Court  is  helpless  and 
inarticulate,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  unchecked,  un- 
thinking tyranny  of  the 
Council,  and  we  understand 


how  difficult  an  enterprise  it 
is  to  criticise  the  action  of 
this  powerful,  irresponsible 
body.  At  the  present  moment 
Professor  Gerothwohl  is  in  re- 
tirement. Another  professor 
has  been  dismissed  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  A  third, 
Dr  Geraldiue  Hodgson,  admits 
that  she  has  "for  some  years 
been  the  object  of  long-con- 
tinued attempts  in  this  Uni- 
versity by  a  small  number  of 
persons  to  undermine  her  posi- 
tion and  make  it  impossible." 

The  University  has  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  defend 
itself  against  the  charges  of 
its  critics,  and  politicians  have 
hitherto  protected  it  against  the 
risk  of  an  inquiry.  The  root  of 
the  evil  appears  to  be  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  Council,  which  has 
centred  in  itself  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  University, 
and  which  snaps  its  fingers  in 
the  face  of  the  inactive  and 
subordinate  Court.  It  easily 
controls  the  professors,  and  ne- 
glects the  best  interests  of  the 
undergraduates.  The  rumour 
that  it  is  governed  by  a  caucus  is 
perfectly  credible  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Obviously,  then,  if 
Bristol  University  is  to  purge 
itself  of  ridicule,  inquiry  and 
reform  are  imperative.  The 
powers  of  the  Council  must  be 
curtailed  and  defined.  Its 
members  must  be  relieved  for 
the  future  of  all  risk  of  clap- 
ping hoods  and  gowns  upon 
one  another's  backs.  The  pro- 
fessors, chosen  for  their  merits, 
must  hold  office  upon  no  in- 
secure tenure,  and  must  be 
free  to  give  their  unfettered 
opinion  concerning  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  In  such  an  atmo- 
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sphere  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
as  now  envelops  Bristol  Uni- 
versity learning  cannot  thrive ; 
and  as  Bumbledom  is  never 
likely  to  reform  itself,  reform 
must  come  from  outside  and 
after  an  independent  inquiry. 
There  is  enough  to  be  done. 
The  task,  as  summarised  by 
Professor  Gerothwohl,  is  no 
light  one.  "A  revision  of  our 
Charter  is  imperative,"  says  he, 
"  together  with  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  working  of 
our  institution.  That  inquiry 
should  bear,  among  other  things, 
on  the  granting  of  ordinary  de- 
grees by  a  non-academio  body, 
Council ;  a  circumstance  which 
at  every  meeting  of  our  Ex- 
ternal Examiners  (whether  they 
hailed  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, or  from  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield)  has  evoked 
loud  and  indignant  protests. 
It  should  deal  with  that  dubi- 
ous interpretation  of  our  Char- 
ter, whereby  our  Council  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  to  confer  honorary  de- 
grees as  well,  and  with  the 
curious  manner  in  which  they 
have  so  liberally  capped  them- 
selves. The  inquiry  must  deal 
with  the  treatment,  past  and 
present,  of  individual  members 
of  the  staff,  or  former  members. 
It  must  deal,  finally,  with  the 
gross  violations  of  Convoca- 
tion's liberties,  and  with  many 
other  points,  both  legal  and 
administrative." 

We  have  discussed  the  scan- 
dal of  Bristol  University  at 
some  length,  because  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  "  pop- 
ular control  "  which  we  have 
been  told  is  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  all  seats  of 


learning.  We  have  heard  the 
Labour  members  boast  many 
a  time  that  they  will  in  due 
course  lay  their  hands  about 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We 
now  know  what  they  will  do 
with  them.  We  have  seen 
how  democracy  treats  the 
learning  which  it  does  not 
understand.  It  finds  in  it 
nothing  else  than  an  oppor- 
tunity of  corruption.  "You 
give  my  man  a  job,"  says  the 
Radical  Minister,  "and  I'll  do 
the  same  for  your  man." 
"  Make  me  a  doctor,"  murmurs 
Bumble  to  his  friend,  "and  I'll 
make  you  one."  The  result  of 
"  popular  control,"  in  truth,  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  places.  And  education  is 
no  more  secure  against  nepot- 
ism than  the  government  of 
the  country. 

Thus  the  lesson  of  Bristol 
teaches  us  that  it  is  our  duty 
strenuously  to  oppose  any  in- 
terference in  the  management 
of  our  ancient  Universities. 
The  tradition,  which  has 
grown  up  about  them  slowly 
and  decently,  is  a  far  better 
guarantee  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  unblemished  honour 
than  the  irruption  of  dema- 
gogues. There  are  some 
things,  happily,  which  lie  be- 
yond the  scope  and  reach  of 
votes,  and  of  these  are  litera- 
ture and  scholarship.  A  man  is 
not  fitted  to  dictate  to  special- 
ists what  they  should  think 
and  say  and  teach,  merely 
because  he  has  learned  how  to 
drop  a  paper  in  a  ballot-box. 
No  tyrant  has  ever  been  able 
to  lay  a  hand  upon  the  arts 
and  sciences,  nor  are  these 
humane  pursuits  likely  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  harshest  tyrant  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  ab- 
straction that  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  People.  And  as 
we  should  jealously  guard  the 
institutions  that  our  fathers 
have  endowed  and  bequeathed 
to  us,  so  we  should  see  to  it 
that  they  are  not  turned  from 
their  original  purpose,  which 
was  to  give  instruction  to  all 
those  fitted  to  receive  it. 
Though  no  man,  willing  to 
learn,  has  been  turned  away 
from  the  older  Universities  on 
account  of  his  poverty,  none 
should  be  admitted  who  can 
show  no  better  credentials 
than  that  he  is  poor.  But 
there  are  certain  things  that 
neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge 
is  ever  likely  to  teach,  and  if 
the  end  of  a  man's  ambition  is 
to  keep  books  or  make  tables, 
he  must  seek  his  masters  else- 
where. Meanwhile  there  are 
Universities  to  suit  all  tastes, 
and  those  who  hope  to  fit  them- 
selves for  their  future  career 
will  not  knock  in  vain  at  the 
door  of  Birmingham  or  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester, — excellent 
institutions  to  which  we  wish 
in  the  future  all  prosperity, 
and  a  happy  escape  from  such 
ambitious  Councillors  as  with 
hoods  and  gowns  have  made 
Bristol  the  laughing-stock  of 
Britain. 

It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  value  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  An- 
cient Monuments.1  The  two 
volumes  recently  published 


contain  a  complete  inventory 
of  all  the  buildings  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  from  the  beginning 
of  time  until  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is 
difficult  to  overpraise  the  skill 
and  wisdom  which  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  this  in- 
ventory. Nothing  of  interest 
is  omitted ;  the  experts'  know- 
ledge is  never  at  fault,  and  the 
illustrations  are  the  best  prac- 
tical comment  upon  the  text 
that  we  could  have.  Here, 
then,  is  a  record  of  a  piece  of 
the  ancient  England  which 
our  political  busybodies  would 
destroy  if  they  could ;  and  as 
we  turn  over  the  pages  we  can 
hope  only  that  it  will  remain 
a  living  record,  and  not  be- 
come, after  a  few  years  of 
iconoclasm,  a  strange  memory 
of  vanished  things. 

The  wealth  of  Buckingham- 
shire, here  displayed,  is  but  a 
faint  indication  of  the  wealth 
of  England.  Buckinghamshire, 
for  all  its  varied  interest,  is  but 
a  modest  county.  In  archi- 
tecture it  is  easily  surpassed. 
Although  it  boasts  such  noble 
churches  as  Wing  and  Stewk- 
ley,  although  at  Willen  we 
may  see  an  early  experiment  of 
Christopher  Wren,  designed  for 
Dr  Busby,  although  Creslow 
Manor  House,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  few  rivals,  al  though 
Gay  hurst  and  Chequers  would 
be  remarkable  wherever  they 
were  found,  Buckinghamshire 
is  not  a  county  which  is  likely 
to  attract  the  vagrant  tripper. 
(We  have  omitted  all  mention 


1   '  An    Inventory   of    the   Historical  Monuments  in   Buckingham   North  and 
South. '     2  vols.     London  :  Published  by  his  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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of  Windsor  and  Eton,  which 
belong,  indeed,  not  to  a  county 
but  to  England.)  Bucking- 
hamshire is,  in  truth,  no  more 
than  an  excellent  specimen  of 
rural  England.  Near  as  it  is 
to  London,  it  has  been  hitherto 
mercifully  cut  off  from  the  life 
of  the  metropolis.  It  has 
guarded  an  unexpected  seclu- 
sion of  its  own.  No  vast 
industries  have  defaced  its 
pleasant  fields.  Such  employ- 
ments as  have  engaged  its 
energies  have  not  been  the 
enemies  of  amenity.  The  chair- 
making  at  Wycombe,  still 
flourishing,  the  factory  of 
needles  at  Long  Crendon,  now 
a  curiosity,  the  lace-making  and 
straw-plaiting  of  North  Bucks, 
miserably  declined  from  their 
ancient  prosperity,  were  not 
such  enterprises  as  cloud  the  sky 
and  blacken  the  trees.  Briefly, 
Buckinghamshire  is  to  -  day 
very  much  what  it  has  always 
been  in  population  and  pur- 
suit. Only  one  change  is  vis- 
ible :  the  forests,  which  once 
covered  much  of  its  surface, 
have  been  cut  down.  Whaddon 
Chase,  for  instance,  is  but  a 
name.  If  a  modern  scholar 
were  to  emulate  Thomas 
Hearne  and  walk  from  Oxford 
to  Stewkley  to  hear  the  bells 
ring  their  changes,  as  they 
still  ring  them,  he  would  look 
in  vain  for  the  trees  which 
afforded  his  ancestors  a  grate- 
ful shade.  "Altogether,"  as 
the  preface  of  the  Inventory 
admits,  "  Buckinghamshire  is 
a  pleasant,  quiet  land,  a  land 
of  competence  without  great 
wealth.  The  lack  of  industrial 
opportunities,  and  the  preval- 
ence of  pasture,  which  requires 


less  labour  than  agriculture, 
have  had  the  effect  of  main- 
taining a  small  and  unexpand- 
ing  population.  Hence  many 
of  its  towns  and  villages  have 
been  in  the  past  but  slightly 
tempted  to  increase,  and  con- 
sequently have  altered  little 
as  regards  their  general  plan," 
That  is  true  enough,  except 
that  agriculture  has  of  late 
years  pitifully  declined  to  pas- 
ture. The  farmers  of  Bucking- 
hamshire in  Disraeli's  time  still 
tilled  the  soil.  But  otherwise 
this  happy  county  has  changed 
but  little,  and  they  who  would 
know  how  their  forefathers 
lived  and  worked  need  not 
go  farther  afield  than  these 
secluded  farms,  which  are  sep- 
arated from  London,  even  at 
their  most  distant  part,  by  no 
more  than  fifty  miles. 

For  Buckinghamshire  the 
worthy  Fuller  had  more  than 
a  common  affection.  "A  fruit- 
full  County,"  he  calls  it.  Its 
natural  commodities,  he  says, 
were  beech  and  sheep.  Writ- 
ing in  1652,  he  lamented  the 
good  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
"  when  woods  were  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  nowa- 
days," and  sighed  for  the  wis- 
dom of  Elizabeth,  who  in  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  decreed 
"  that  no  timber-trees  of  Oak, 
Beech,  or  Ash  [where  Beech  is 
deservedly  made  second],  being 
one  foot  square  at  the  stub, 
and  growing  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  sea,  or  any  navig- 
able river,  should  be  converted 
to  coal  or  fuel,  as  the  debasing 
of  that,  which  if  Nature  did 
not  first  intend,  Necessity  must 
employ  for  better  service." 
But  Fuller's  enthusiasm  for 
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sheep  surpassed  even  his  en- 
thusiasm for  beech.  In  Ayles- 
bury,  said  he,  it  was  nothing 
to  give  ten  pounds  or  more  for 
a  breed  ram.  "  So  that  should 
a  foreigner  hear  the  price 
thereof,  he  would  guess  that 
Ram  rather  to  be  some  Roman 
Engine  of  Battery  than  the 
creature  commonly  so  called." 
For  the  rest  he  noted  that 
the  county  "liveth  more  by 
its  lands  than  by  its  hands," 
for  of  handicraft  it  then  had 
none  but  the  making  of  bone- 
lace  at  Olney,  where  the  modern 
industry  is  an  enduring  proof 
of  human  persistence. 

Until  twelve  years  before 
Fuller  published  his  'Worthies 
of  England,'  Buckinghamshire 
might  boast  the  happiness 
which  is  said  to  belong  to 
those  counties  which  have  no 
history.  In  early  days  the 
marching  and  counter-march- 
ing of  invading  troops  did  not 
greatly  disturb  its  serenity. 
Neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Danes  set  their  mark  heavily 
upon  it.  It  played  but  a  small 
part  in  the  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  England.  It 
was  hardly  conscious  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  tore 
asunder  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Then  suddenly,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  its 
inglorious  tranquillity  was 
disturbed,  and  it  proved  that 
it  possessed  a  gift  of  politics, 
whicli  it  has  never  since  lost. 
From  Buckinghamshire  came 
many  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  county  that 
John  Hampden  opposed  the 
party  of  the  King  in  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  preface  to  the 


Inventory  reminds  us,  it  was 
in  respect  of  his  property  at 
Stoke  Maudeville  that  the 
legality  of  the  Ship  Money 
was  tested,  and  the  famous 
judgment  was  given  against 
him  in  1638.  He  was  a  man 
of  moderate  counsels,  and  had 
he  not  fallen  on  Chalgrove 
Field  the  course  of  history 
might  have  been  turned.  At 
any  rate,  Buckinghamshire 
reveres  his  memory,  and  those 
who  delight  to  visit  shrines 
will  find  at  Great  Hampden 
a  proper  monument  and  the 
house  which  once  was  his. 
Nor  was  Hampden  the  only 
man  of  the  county  who  took 
part  in  the  strife  between  King 
and  Parliament.  The  Russells 
of  Chequers  Court  were  Crom- 
well's kinsmen,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, Cromwell's  Latin  Secre- 
tary, composed  some  of  his 
earlier  poems  at  Horton,  near 
Colnbrook,  and  years  after- 
wards wrote  the  last  lines  of 
" Paradise  Lost "  in  a  "pretty 
box"  at  Chalfont  St  Giles. 
And  not  only  did  Bucking- 
hamshire give  its  men  to  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament.  It 
was,  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  seat  of  war. 
Many  a  noble  house  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  conflict, 
and  not  for  a  century  was 
the  damage,  inflicted  by  the 
passage  of  the  armies,  repaired 
in  town  and  hamlet. 

The  Inventory  takes  no 
count  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  century  in  Buckingham- 
shire, at  any  rate,  of  prosperity 
and  splendour  which  were  ex- 
pressed, as  elsewhere,  in  the 
building  of  great  houses.  And 
the  great  houses  became  pres- 
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ently  the  centres  of  politics 
or  statesmanship.  Disraeli  once 
declared  there  "  was  something 
in  the  air  of  Bucks  favourable 
to  political  knowledge  and 
vigour."  In  was  in  Bucks 
that  Burke  meditated  his  pas- 
sionate rhetoric.  The  Gren- 
villes,  those  artists  in  self- 
advancement,  proved  their 
energy  at  Stowe  and  Drop- 
more.  With  a  better  skill  and 
a  finer  patriotism  than  theirs, 
Disraeli  upheld  the  truth  of 
his  own  theory.  The  county  of 
Bucks  is  for  ever  associated 
with  that  great  man.  Braden- 
ham  and  Hugheuden  were  his 
homes.  It  was  from  Beacons- 
field  that  he  took  his  title. 
As  Aylesbury  was  the  scene 
of  his  first  political  exploit, 
when  he  boasted  with  a  just 
pride  that  he  "stood  on  his 
head,"  so  in  times  of  crisis, 
such  as  1847,  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  farmers  of 
Aylesbury  that  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  England.  And  more 
than  once  the  current  of  our 
history  was  turned  by  those 
who  met  in  conclave  under 
Disraeli's  roof  at  Hughenden. 
Thus  it  is  that  Buckingham- 
shire, for  long  a  quiet  back- 
water, at  last  mingled  in 
the  larger  stream  of  history. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  political  ac- 
tivity, it  remains  a  pleasant 
land  of  gentle  hills  and  fruit- 
ful vales,  of  noble  churches 


and  comely  houses,  of  beau- 
tiful names  —  Drayton  Beau- 
champ,  Aston  Clinton,  Princes 
Risborough,  Newton  Blossom- 
ville, — do  they  not  sound  well 
to  the  ear?  Above  all,  it  has 
not  changed  its  face  at  the 
behest  of  greed  or  fashion.  And 
the  words  with  which  Thomas 
Fuller  took  farewell  of  it  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
may  with  justice  be  repeated 
to-day.  "  On  serious  considera- 
tion," he  says,  "I  was  at  a 
loss  to  wish  to  this  County 
what  it  wanted,  God  and  the 
King  of  England  have  so 
favoured  it  with  natural  perfec- 
tions and  civil  privileges.  In 
avowance  of  the  latter  it 
sheweth  more  borough -towns 
(sending  Burgesses  no  fewer 
than  twelve  to  the  Parliament) 
than  any  shire  (though  thrice 
as  big)  lying  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  Now  seeing  at  the 
instant  writing  hereof,  the 
general  news  of  the  nation  is 
of  a  Parliament  to  be  called, 
my  prayers  shall  be  that  the 
free  -  holders  of  this  County 
shall  (amongst  many  therein 
so  qualified)  choose  good 
servants  to  God,  subjects  to 
the  King,  patriots  to  the 
County,  effectually  to  advance 
a  happiness  to  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth."  Are 
they  not  words  of  plain  sense, 
which  every  patriot  will  echo 
to-day  ? 
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THE     LAND     CAMPAIGN. 


MR  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  an 
artist  in  failure.  He  has 
touched  nothing  that  he  has 
not  bungled.  His  famous 
land  -  taxes  are  still  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  country,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  burden 
will  ever  be  lessened.  If  they 
were  devised  merely  as  an  in- 
strument of  revenge,  then  he 
might  boast  of  their  success ; 
as  "  ref re.s'uing  fiuit  "  they  are 
a  bitter  disappointment,  even 
to  the  devout :  if  it  costs  a 
sovereign  to  gather  three-and- 
sixpennyworth  of  apples,  it  is 
wiser  to  let  them  rot  upon  the 
tree.  The  Insurance  Act  has 
fared  no  better  than  the 
People's  Budget.  The  first- 
class  hotels,  which  were  so 
useful  once  in  collecting  votes, 
are  built,  like  a  dreamer's 
castle,  in  the  air.  The  work- 
ing classes  find  themselves 
numbered  like  convicts,  and 
bound  in  the  heavy  shackles 
of  bureaucracy.  And  they  are 
never  a  penny  better  for  the 
gross  indignity.  The  spirit  of 
failure,  moreover,  pursues  Mr 
Lloyd  George  in  small  things 
as  in  great.  The  blue -eyed 
shepherd,  of  whom  as  orator- 
ical capital  he  hoped  so  much, 
was  presently  discovered  to  be 
a  fraud,  and  even  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  gambles  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  Mr 
George,  the  guardian  of  our 
national  finances,  has  dis- 
played a  pitiful  lack  of  skill. 
It  is,  then,  in  perfect  conson- 


ance with  the  practice  of 
modern  politics  that  Mr 
George,  having  scaled  the 
topmost  heights  of  failure, 
should  be  asked  by  a  unani- 
mous Cabinet  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  the  land. 

Something  must  be  done  to 
rally  the  stalwarts.  There  are 
hundreds  of  wire-pullers  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  plunder. 
Besides,  though  they  do  not 
confess  it  openly,  our  Ministers 
are  sorely  perplexed  and 
divided  about  Ireland.  They 
can  neither  close  their  eyes  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  in 
Ulster,  nor  can  they  easily 
bear  the  weight  of  Mr  Red- 
mond, who  sits  astride  their 
backs.  Obviously  there  must 
be  a  diversion  or  two.  Mean- 
while Mr  Winston  Churchill 
throws  the  honour  of  England 
into  the  pot,  and  makes  a  pro- 
posal which  he  knows  will  not 
be  considered.  But  what  does 
it  matter  that  he  bleats  in 
piteous  remonstrance  to  the 
European  Powers  not  to  build 
any  more  ships,  so  long  as  by 
doing  so  he  attaches  to  the 
coalition  a  rabble  of  voters 
who  clamour  for  peace  at  any 
price  ?  And  as  for  Mr  George, 
he  must  justify  his  forgiveness 
by  "a  land  campaign,"  —  an 
ominous  expression,  which 
plainly  means  that  if  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  the  land 
gets  the  worst  of  it,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  Radical 
Party. 
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The  speeches  which  Mr 
George  delivered  at  Bedford 
and  at  Swindon  differed  not 
from  other  exhibitions  of 
the  same  spleen.  Not  merely 
are  Mr  George's  statements 
demonstrably  inaccurate,  he 
creates  about  him  wherever  he 
goes  an  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  ill-will.  He  would 
persuade  the  voters  that  the 
decline  in  agriculture  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  incompetence 
or  the  villany  of  the  landlord. 
He  might  know  perfectly  well, 
if  he  would,  that  the  landlords 
of  England  have  for  many 
years  worked  in  whole-hearted 
sympathy  with  their  tenants. 
They  have  remitted  rent  in 
bad  seasons ;  they  have  re- 
paired their  tenants'  build- 
ings, and  helped  them  to  stock 
their  farms.  Unlike  the  alkali- 
merchants  and  cocoa  -  manu- 
facturers, whose  devotion  to 
Liberal  principles  is  notorious, 
they  have  been  content  with 
a  meagre  two  per  cent  on  their 
invested  capital.  But  these 
virtues  are  nothing  to  Mr 
George.  He  hints  darkly  at 
unearned  increments,  as  though 
the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
you  buy  to-day  that  you  may 
sell  at  a  profit  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate avenue  of  investment. 
He  gives  no  credit  for  the  far 
higher  morality  which  exists 
on  the  land.  He  insinuates 
that  landlords  turn  men  out 
of  their  farms  because  they 
"vote  Liberal."  Men  are  not 
perfect,  not  even  landlords,  and 
politics  may  perchance  here 
and  there  have  influenced  the 
policy  of  a  landowner.  But 


one  side  has  not  a  monopoly  of 
good  or  evil.  There  are  Radi- 
cal as  well  as  Tory  landlords, 
and  would  Lord  Beauchamp, 
Mr  George's  chairman,  himself 
an  owner  of  broad  acres,  put 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  de- 
clare that  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  tenant  turned  out  or 
labourer  dismissed  because  his 
politics  did  not  agree  with 
the  politics  of  his  Radical 
landlord  ? 

Another  prejudice  subtly  cre- 
ated by  Mr  George  is  the  pre- 
judice of  sport.  Landlordism 
can,  says  he,  create  a  wilder- 
ness. So  can  a  manufacturer 
if  he  choose  to  shut  his  works 
and  pocket  his  loss.  But  a 
landlord  does  not  create  a 
wilderness  unless  he  can  help 
it,  for  the  same  reason  which 
persuades  the  manufacturer  to 
keep  his  works  open  :  he  hopes, 
like  other  men,  for  an  honest 
return  for  his  money.  But  Mr 
George,  having  endowed  land- 
lords with  more  than  their 
share  of  original  sin,  wishes 
his  audience  to  believe  that 
they  are  fools  also,  who 
maintain  wildernesses  for  the 
mere  fun  of  the  thing.  "  If 
any  one  doubts  it,"  says  Mr 
George,  "he  has  simply  to 
take  his  next  holiday  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
he  will  find  millions  of  acres 
which  formerly  maintained  the 
sturdiest,  most  gallant  men 
under  the  sun  —  a  desert. 
Whilst  their  sons  were  main- 
taining the  glory  of  Britons 
on  Continental  fields,  their 
parents  were  having  their  cot- 
tages burnt  down  and  being 
driven  away  homeless.  Go  to 
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the  North  of  Scotland,  and  you 
will  find  still  the  remains  of 
the  old  crofts,  but  the  croft- 
ers are  not  there.  The  land 
is  trodden  by  deer."  If  Mr 
George  had  followed  his  own 
advice  and  spent  a  holiday 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
even  he  might  be  restrained 
from  talking  such  nonsense  as 
this.  The  Highlanders  are  a 
brave  race.  But  it  was  not 
by  tilling  the  soil  that  they 
earned  a  living.  Raiding  was 
more  to  their  mind  than  agri- 
culture, and  they  did  not 
try  to  grow  corn  upon  rocks. 
Has  Mr  George  never  heard  of 
an  attempt  once  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  to  bring 
his  wilderness  into  cultiva- 
tion? It  failed,  as  such  at- 
tempts will  always  fail.  And 
if  there  are  deer  in  the  High- 
lands, it  is  not  because  the 
deer  have  driven  out  men 
and  women,  but  because  they 
can  live  where  mankind  can- 
not. Nor  is  it  in  vain  that 
the  deer  are  permitted  to  live 
upon  the  hillside.  An  in- 
dustry has  grown  up  about 
the  sport  of  the  Highlands 
which  keeps  many  a  family  in 
comfort.  However,  Mr  George 
has  created  his  prejudice,  and 
the  truth  about  the  Highlands 
matters  not  a  jot.  Then  with 
an  equal  hand  he  falls  upon 
England,  declaring  that  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
so  much  cultivable  land  is 
given  up  to  game.  Again  we 
have  a  series  of  gross  exagger- 
ations. Where  in  England  is 
land  given  up  entirely  to  game  ? 
There  is  only  one  sport  which 
is  the  avowed  enemy  of  agri- 
culture, which  can  thrive  only 


by  the  suppression  of  all  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  golf.  But 
Mr  George  says  no  word  of 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  useful 
land  converted  to  golf-links. 
He  will  not  touch  with  the 
tip  of  his  finger  the  sport 
which  affords  recreation  to  his 
own  jaded  brain.  He  prefers 
to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the 
havoc  wrought  upon  a  field  of 
mangolds  by  hungry  pheasants. 
These  monstrous  beasts,  we  are 
told,  dared  to  peck  the  man- 
golds of  an  honest  farmer. 
It  is  scarcely  credible.  Yet, 
criminal  though  the  outrage 
seem,  even  Mr  George  must 
perceive  that  you  cannot  build 
up  a  national  policy  upon  the 
damage  done  to  one  field  of 
mangolds. 

When  Mr  George  deserts  for 
a  moment  his  favourite  task 
of  weaving  a  web  of  suspicion 
about  an  unpopular  class,  what 
has  he  to  say  of  the  land? 
Agriculture,  says  he,  is  a  great 
industry,  "vital  even  to  de- 
fence," and  we  employ  upon 
the  land  of  England  no  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  change  has  come  rapidly. 
Fifty  years  ago,  says  he,  there 
were  2,132,000  labourers  work- 
ing in  the  fields.  Well,  if  this 
be  true,  and  we  accept  none 
of  his  figures  without  sus- 
picion, what  is  the  cause  of 
the  decline  ?  Nothing  more 
nor  less  than  Free  Trade. 
When  in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel 
abolished  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
put  a  knife  to  the  throat  of 
agriculture.  He  impoverished 
an  industry  which  had  brought 
strength  and  wealth  to  Eng- 
land, at  the  instance  of  Mr 
Cobden  and  his  league,  who, 
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at  any  rate,  possessed  the  virtue 
of  candour.  Their  motive  was 
not  concealed.  They  wished  to 
abolish  the  Corn  Laws  in  the 
interest  of  their  own,  the  manu- 
facturing, class.  The  move- 
ment was  a  middle  -  class 
movement.  What  Mr  Cobden 
wanted  above  all  things  was 
low  wages,  and  he  thought 
that  he  could  most  easily  at- 
tain them  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  and  the  ruin  of 
English  tillage.  He  cared  not 
if  land  were  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  he  was  sure 
that,  were  it  thrown  out,  the 
poor  would  have  no  cause 
for  alarm.  The  whole  country 
is  alarmed  to-day,  and  until  a 
patriotic  Government  takes  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  alarm 
will  be  continued.  That  the 
change  will  come  is  certain. 
We  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
not  come  too  late,  when  a  dead 
country-side  makes  salvation 
impossible. 

To  show  that  the  decline  in 
agriculture  is  not  the  fault  of 
a  class,  but  the  act  of  a  poli- 
tician, let  us  take  a  parallel 
instance :  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment, in  response  to  popular 
clamour,  had  rendered  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-stuffs  in 
Lancashire  unprofitable  by  law. 
Would  it  be  justified  if,  in  face 
of  an  impoverished  population, 
it  declared  that  the  poverty 
was  due  wholly  and  solely  to 
the  landlords  of  Manchester? 
That  is  a  fair  parallel  to  Mr 
George's  process  of  argument. 
He  admits  that  since  1846 
agriculture  in  England  has 
become  a  lost  trade.  He  sees 
that  grass  has  made  a  general 


conquest  of  this  island.  He 
would  not  deny  that  in  the 
quest  of  cheapness  we  have 
helped  foreign  countries  to 
break  up  their  virgin  soil,  and 
have  flooded  our  own  markets 
with  foreign  corn  and  meat, 
with  foreign  butter  and  eggs. 
But  neither  he  nor  any  other 
politician  will  apply  to  the 
disease  the  only  sure  and 
sound  remedy — Protection.  So 
he  looks  about  him  for  false 
aids,  and,  like  other  quacks  in 
search  of  a  cure,  he  recklessly 
confuses  causes  and  symptoms. 
The  agricultural  labourer,  says 
he,  must  have  a  better  house 
and  higher  wages.  Then,  he 
declares,  all  will  be  well.  But 
poor  cottages  and  little  money 
are  but  the  symptoms,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  disease.  And  they 
will  disappear  only  when  the 
disease  is  attacked  in  a  loyal 
and  statesmanlike  manner. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
rural  housing.  When  Mr 
George  says  that  we  house 
the  agricultural  labourers  "  in 
the  worst  dwellings "  he  is 
guilty  of  his  usual  exaggera- 
tion. In  some  districts  there 
is  a  lack  of  cottages ;  in  others 
there  are  cottages  which  would 
be  all  the  better  for  repair. 
But  if  we  take  a  large  survey, 
we  must  admit  that  on  the 
whole  the  workers  in  the  coun- 
try are  well  and  cheaply 
housed.  There  are  hundreds 
of  decent  cottages  all  over 
England,  with  three  rooms 
and  a  garden,  which  may  be 
had  for  five  or  six  pounds 
a-year.  We  are  not  all  Cab- 
inet Ministers,  and  the  desires 
of  all  classes  must  be  checked 
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by  their  purses.  But  it  is 
upon  the  workers  in  large 
cities  that  the  hardship  of 
bad  housing  falls  most  heav- 
ily. The  overcrowding  which 
may  be  seen  in  towns  is  un- 
known in  the  country.  There 
is  no  labourer  who  has  not 
a  cottage  for  himself  and  his 
family,  with  all  the  amenity 
that  a  separate  dwelling  im- 
plies. He  is  not  forced,  as 
thousands  are  forced  in  thickly 
populated  districts,  to  share 
with  his  wife  and  children  a 
single  room.  By  all  means  let 
us  do  all  that  we  can  to  supply 
the  labourer  of  the  country- 
side with  the  cottage  which  he 
desires.  But  we  shall  not  deal 
with  the  question  more  sanely 
and  happily,  if  at  the  outset 
we  befog  our  judgment  with 
ridiculous  exaggerations. 

After  all,  better  houses  will 
come  only  with  better  wages. 
The  charity  of  the  State  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  propose  free 
cottages  for  all  who  ask  them. 
The  labourer  will  improve  the 
conditions  of  his  life  when  he 
can  afford  to  improve  them, 
and  not  before.  And  that 
time  will  come  only  when 
England  resumes  the  task, 
which  the  eager  greed  of  the 
manufacturers  compelled  her 
to  abandon,  of  feeding  herself. 
In  the  meantime,  the  proposal 
to  fix  a  minimum  wage  is  but 
another  attempt  to  pick  up 
votes  by  dangerous  promises. 
No  demagogue  can  make  one 
shilling  do  the  work  of  two, 
and  the  only  result  that  a 
forced  minimum  wage  could 
have  would  be  to  drive  still 
more  of  our  labourers  into  the 
towns  or  across  the  sea.  The 


farmer  confronted  with  a 
higher  wages  bill  will  dismiss 
the  least  efficient  of  his  men  in 
self-defence,  and  hundreds  of 
unemployed  will  live  to  curse 
the  unthinking  and  interested 
benevolence  of  our  Radical 
quacks. 

Mr  George,  then,  having  in- 
dulged his  facile  taste  for  super- 
latives, having  plastered  with 
praises  the  agricultural  labour- 
er, whose  ruin  has  been  ensured 
by  sixty  years  of  Cobdenism, 
proceeds  to  thicken  the  cloud 
of  prejudice.  "I  would  pay 
the  labourer  even  before  I  paid 
the  parson,"  he  says  to  a 
shrieking  chorus  of  "rub  it  in." 
There  is  no  priority  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  country  parsons 
of  England  have  little  enough 
margin  of  wealth  to  attract 
the  greedy.  They  are  not 
worth  plundering.  Mr  George 
might  remember  that  the 
minister  least  worth  his  salary 
is  the  demagogue,  whose  glib 
tongue  forces  him  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  permits  him,  with- 
out any  previous  training,  to 
meddle  in  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Yet  his  insinuation 
was  warranted  to  fortify  the 
jealousy  of  the  Nonconformists, 
and  no  doubt  served  its  pur- 
pose. Of  insinuation,  indeed, 
Mr  George  gave  his  audiences 
as  much  as  they  could  carry 
away ;  of  practical  suggestion 
he  gave  them  nothing.  He 
murmured  something  about 
the  monopoly  of  the  land,  and 
boasted  how  much  he  had  done 
for  patents.  He  hinted  at 
land  -  courts,  and  promised  to 
increase  the  band  of  "  second- 
rate  industrioxis  officials,"  who 
are  now  like  locusts  de- 
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vastating  the  land.  "  And, 
last  of  all,"  said  he,  " — and 
this  is  the  point — the  powerful 
aid  of  the  State,  by  legisla- 
tion, by  administration,  and 
by  finance,  must  be  involved 
to  carry  these  purposes — all 
of  them — into  effective  opera- 
tion." It  is,  in  truth,  "  the 
point,"  a  point  already  blunted 
by  experience.  The  Radicals 
have  been  peculiarly  zealous 
in  interfering  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  land  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and 
they  have  failed  completely  on 
either  side  of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  now  seven  years 
since  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr  Winston 
Churchill  inaugurated  a  little 
land  campaign  of  their  own. 
Mr  George  was  then  re- 
served for  other  and  higher 
purposes.  But  the  ill-assorted 
couple  which  took  the  matter 
in  hand  were  persuaded  that 
they  would  in  a  few  brief  years 
summon  a  vast  and  thriving 
populace  "back  to  the  land." 
The  trick  was  to  be  done  by 
small  holdings,  rented  at  a 
"  fair  "  price  from  the  County 
Council.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Banuerman  declared  that  "com- 
pulsory powers,  as  simple,  swift, 
and  extensive  as  can  be  con- 
trived, should  be  vested  in  the 
local  authority,  so  that  machin- 
ery can  be  set  up  for  securing 
what  is  desired."  And  if  that 
failed,  "a  central  authority, 
visited  with  large  powers  of 
initiative,  should  also  be  es- 
tablished." This  central  autho- 
rity, said  Mr  Churchill,  in  an 
elegant  phrase,  would  "supply 
the  ginger."  Alas  for  human 
hopes  !  The  compulsory  powers 


were  given,  "the  ginger  "was 
duly  supplied,  and  nothing 
happened.  A  happy  peasantry, 
sworn  to  support  the  Radical 
Government,  refused  to  put  its 
neck  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
County  Councils.  In  other 
words,  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
in  spite  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  blessing  and  Mr 
Churchill's  "ginger,"  has  been 
a  solemn  failure.  "  Let  us 
be  perfectly  frank,"  says  Mr 
George.  "  The  success  is 
largely  outside  the  labouring 
classes."  The  frankness  is  en- 
gaging, and  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess was  precisely  what  all 
those  who  understood  the  ques- 
tion predicted.  The  reasons 
for  failure  given  by  Mr  George 
that  "  the  councils  are  hostile," 
and  that  "  the  price  of  land  is 
prohibitive,"  do  little  credit  to 
his  candour.  He  does  not  put 
his  frankness  to  too  great  a 
strain.  The  failure  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  is  due 
neither  to  hostile  councils  nor 
to  the  price  of  land.  It  is 
due  to  the  labourer's  lack 
of  skill  and  lack  of  initiative. 
It  is  due  also  to  a  very  proper 
distrust  of  public  bodies.  The 
labourer,  in  the  first  place, 
mistrusts  his  own  powers  too 
much  to  make  experiments 
in  the  farming  of  his  own 
land.  If  he  did  summon  up 
his  courage  to  take  a  holding 
of  his  own,  he  would  rather 
trust  to  a  landlord,  humane 
enough  to  help  him  in  times 
of  stress,  than  to  a  council, 
who  would  be  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  his  prosperity  when 
it  exacted  its  rent. 

Thus   the   Act   which,    duly 
gingered,   was    to    achieve   so 
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much,  has  achieved  nothing. 
And  the  Government  has  met 
with  no  better  success  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England.  The 
Scottish  Small  Landholders 
Act  is  already  practically  a 
dead  letter.  It  seemed  use- 
ful enough  as  an  electioneer- 
ing cry  when  it  was  being 
discussed  in  the  country.  The 
men  "  who  five  years  ago 
were  vigorous  in  their  de- 
mand for  a  land  settlement," 
says  a  Radical  reporter,  cited 
in  'The  Scotsman,'  are  to-day 
"utterly indifferent."  The  fair 
prophecies  of  that  political 
bagman,  Mr  Ure,  are  proved 
false.  The  Act,  intended  to 
regenerate  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, whose  desolation  is  the 
favourite  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Radical,  has  come  speedily  to 
nothingness.  "The  apathy  of 
the  ploughman  class,"  says  the 
reporter  already  quoted,  "is  all 
the  more  astonishing  in  view 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  was 
manifested  among  them  when 
the  Act  was  being  discussed  in 
Parliament."  Nor  is  this  all. 


"During  the  passing  of  the 
Act,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"I  was  living  in  close  contact 
with  the  ploughmen  of  Fife, 
Forfar,  and  Perth,  and  I  then 
foresaw  that  the  expectations  of 
many  of  them,  engendered  as 
they  were  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, but  I  never  an- 
ticipated the  utter  collapse  of 
the  effective  demand  for  hold- 
ings which  has  followed  the 
passing  of  the  measure. ' '  What 
has  happened  in  Scotland  will 
assuredly  happen  in  England. 
That  a  Minister  who  knows 
England  only  as  a  tripper 
knows  it  should  pretend  to 
cure  so  delicate  a  disease  as 
agricultural  depression  and 
gather  votes  at  the  same  time 
is  a  manifest  absurdity.  The 
injury  that  he  will  inflict  on 
the  countryside  is  incalcul- 
able. To  do  harm  is  within 
the  competence  of  all.  Good 
may  be  achieved  only  by  those 
qualities — good-will  and  humil- 
ity— in  which  Mr  George  is 
conspicuously  lacking. 
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WE  were  at  Glenaicill — six 
of  us — for  the  duck-shooting, 
when  Leithen  told  me  this 
story.  Since  five  in  the  morn- 
ing we  had  been  out  on  the 
skerries,  and  had  been  blown 
home  by  a  gale  which  threat- 
ened to  root  the  house  and 
its  wind  -  blown  woods  from 
their  precarious  lodgment  on 
the  hill.  A  vast  nondescript 
meal,  luncheon  and  dinner  in 
one,  had  occupied  us  till  the 
last  daylight  departed,  and  we 
settled  ourselves  in  the  smok- 
ing-room for  a  sleepy  evening 
of  talk  and  tobacco. 

Conversation,  I  remember, 
turned  on  some  of  Jim's 
trophies  which  grinned  at  us 
from  the  firelit  walls,  and  we 
began  to  spin  hunting  yarns. 
Then  Hoppy  Bynge,  who  was 
killed  next  year  on  the 
Bramaputra,  told  us  some 
queer  things  about  his  doings 
in  New  Guinea,  where  he  tried 
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to  climb  Carstensz,  and  lived 
for  six  months  in  mud.  You 
know  how  one  tale  begets 
another,  and  soon  the  whole 
place  was  humming  with  odd 
recollections,  for  five  of  us  had 
been  much  about  the  world. 
All  except  Leithen,  the  man 
who  was  Solicitor  -  General, 
and,  they  say,  will  get  to  the 
Woolsack  in  time.  I  don't 
suppose  he  had  ever  been 
farther  from  home  than  Monte 
Carlo,  but  he  liked  hearing 
about  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Jim  had  just  finished  a  fairly 
steep  yarn  about  his  experi- 
ences on  a  Boundary  Commis- 
sion near  Lake  Chad,  and 
Leithen  got  up  to  find  a 
drink. 

"Lucky  devils,"  he  said. 
"You've  had  all  the  fun  out 
of  life.  I've  had  my  nose  to 
the  grindstone  ever  since  I 
left  school." 

I  said  something  about  his 
3  A 
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having  all  the  honour  and 
glory. 

"All  the  same,"  he  went  on, 
"I  once  played  the  chief  part 
in  a  rather  exciting  business, 
without  ever  budging  from 
London.  And  the  joke  of  it 
was  that  the  man  who  went 
out  to  look  for  adventure  only 
saw  a  bit  of  the  game,  and  I 
who  sat  in  my  chambers  saw 
it  all  and  pulled  the  strings. 
'  They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait,'  you  know." 

Then  he  told  us  this  story. 
The  version  I  give  is  one  he 
afterwards  wrote  down,  when 
he  had  looked  up  his  diary  for 
some  of  the  details. 

I  came  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  one  afternoon  early 
in  May  with  Tommy  Deloraine. 
I  had  got  in  by  an  accident  at 
a  by-election,  when  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fighting  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  as  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  busy  at  the  Bar  I 
found  my  hands  pretty  full. 
It  was  before  Tommy  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  days  when  he 
sat  for  the  family  seat  in 
Yorkshire,  and  that  afternoon 
he  was  in  a  powerful  bad 
temper.  Out  of  doors  it  was 
jolly  spring  weather,  there  was 
greenery  in  Parliament  Square 
and  bits  of  gay  colour,  and  a 
light  wind  was  blowing  up 
from  the  river.  Inside  a  dull 
debate  was  winding  on,  and 
an  advertising  member  had 
been  trying  to  get  up  a  row 
with  the  Speaker.  The  con- 
trast between  the  frowsy 
place  and  the  cheerful  world 
outside  would  have  impressed 
even  the  soul  of  a  Government 
Whip. 


"  Damned  monkey  -  house," 
said  Tommy.  "  I  must  get 
off  for  a  bit  or  I'll  get  up  and 
propose  a  national  memorial 
to  Guy  Fawkes." 

I  did  not  see  him  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  one  morning 
he  rang  me  up  and  peremp- 
torily summoned  me  to  dine 
with  him.  I  went,  knowing 
very  well  what  I  should  find. 
Tommy  was  off  next  day  to 
shoot  lions  on  the  Equator, 
or  something  equally  uncon- 
scientious.  He  was  a  bad 
acquaintance  for  a  placid 
sedentary  soul  like  me,  for 
though  he  could  work  like  a 
Trojan  when  the  fit  took  him, 
he  was  never  at  the  same  job 
very  long.  In  the  same  week 
he  would  harass  an  Under 
Secretary  about  horses  for  the 
Army,  write  voluminously  to 
the  press  about  a  gun  he  had 
invented  for  potting  aeroplanes, 
give  a  fancy-dress  ball  which 
he  forgot  to  attend,  and  get 
into  the  semi  -  final  of  the 
racquets  championship.  I 
waited  daily  to  see  him  start 
a  new  religion. 

That  night,  I  recollect,  he 
had  an  odd  assortment  of 
guests.  The  Irish  Secretary 
was  there,  a  gentle  being 
for  whom  Tommy  professed 
public  scorn  and  private  affec- 
tion ;  a  sailor ;  an  Indian 
cavalry  fellow ;  Chapman,  the 
Labour  member,  whom  Tommy 
called  Chipmunk ;  myself,  and 
old  Milson  of  the  Treasury. 
Our  host  was  in  tremendous 
form,  chaffing  everybody,  and 
sending  Chipmunk  into  great 
rolling  gusts  of  merriment. 
The  two  lived  adjacent  in 
Yorkshire,  and  on  platforms 
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abused  each  other  like  pick- 
pockets. 

"  I'm  getting  out  of  this 
hole,"  he  announced.  "Paired 
for  the  rest  of  the  session 
with  a  chap  who  has  lockjaw. 
I'm  off  to  stretch  my  legs 
and  get  back  my  sense  of 
proportion." 

Some  one  asked  where  he 
was  going,  and  was  told 
"Venezuela,  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  look  for  birds' 
nests." 

But  when  the  others  had 
gone  and  we  were  sitting  in 
the  little  back  smoking-room 
on  the  first  floor,  he  became 
serious. 

"I've  taken  on  a  queer  job, 
Leithen,"  he  said,  "and  I  want 
you  to  hear  about  it.  None 
of  my  family  know,  and  I 
would  like  to  leave  some  one 
behind  me  who  could  get  on 
my  trail.  You  remember  Pitt- 
Heron  ?  " 

I  remembered  Pitt  -  Heron 
very  well.  He  had  been  at 
Oxford  with  me,  but  he  was 
no  great  friend  of  mine,  though 
Tommy  and  he  for  about  two 
years  were  inseparable.  He 
had  a  prodigious  reputation 
for  cleverness  with  everybody 
but  the  college  authorities,  and 
used  to  spend  his  vacations 
doing  mad  things  in  the  Alps 
and  the  Balkans,  and  writing 
about  them  in  the  halfpenny 
press.  He  was  enormously 
rich — cotton  mills  and  Liver- 
pool ground  rents ;  and,  being 
without  a  father,  did  pretty 
much  what  his  fantastic  taste 
dictated.  He  was  rather  a 
hero  for  a  bit  after  he  went 
down,  for  he  had  made  some 
wild  journey  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Afghanistan  and 
written  an  exciting  book  about 
it.  Then  he  married  a  pretty 
cousin  of  Tommy's,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  person 
that  ever  captured  my  stony 
heart,  and  settled  down  in 
London.  I  naturally  did  not 
go  to  their  house,  and  soon  I 
found  that  very  few  of  his 
friends  saw  much  of  him  either. 
His  travels  and  magazine 
articles  suddenly  stopped,  and 
I  put  it  down  to  the  common 
course  of  successful  domestic- 
ity. Apparently  I  was  wrong. 

"Charles  Pitt-Heron,"  said 
Tommy  solemnly,  "is  blowing 
up  for  a  most  thundering  mess. 
You  remember  the  wild  beggar 
he  used  to  be.  Well,  he  has 
been  damping  down  his  fires 
lately  and  behaving  like  a 
respectable  citizen,  but  God 
knows  what  he  has  been  think- 
ing !  I  go  a  good  deal  to 
Portman  Square,  and  all  last 
year  he  has  been  getting 
queerer.  He's  got  a  labora- 
tory at  the  back  of  the  house 
where  he  works  away  half 
the  night.  And  Lord  !  the 
crew  you  meet  there  !  Every 
kind  of  heathen — Chinese  and 
Turks,  and  long-haired  chaps 
from  Russia,  and  fat  Germans. 
They've  got  an  odd,  secretive 
look  about  them,  and  Charlie 
is  becoming  like  them.  He 
won't  answer  a  plain  question 
or  look  you  straight  in  the 
face.  Ethel  sees  it  too,  and 
she  has  often  talked  to  me 
about  it.  And  now  the  chap's 
bolted  !  " 

"  What  on  earth "  I  be- 
gan, but  Tommy  cut  me 
short. 

"  Bolted  without  a  word  to 
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a  mortal  soul.  He  told  Ethel 
he  would  be  home  for  luncheon 
yesterday,  and  never  came. 
His  man  knew  nothing  about 
him,  hadn't  packed  for  him 
or  anything ;  but  he  found 
he  had  stuffed  some  things 
into  a  kit-bag  and  gone  out 
by  the  back  through  the  mews. 
Ethel  was  in  terrible  straits 
and  sent  for  me,  and  I  ranged 
all  yesterday  afternoon  like  a 
wolf  on  the  scent.  I  found 
he  had  drawn  a  biggish  sum 
in  gold  from  the  bank,  but  I 
couldn't  find  any  trace  of 
where  he  had  gone.  I  was 
just  setting  out  for  Scotland 
Yard  this  morning  when 
Tomlin,  the  valet,  rang  me 
up  and  said  he  had  found  a 
card  in  the  waistcoat  of  the 
dress  clothes  that  Charles  had 
worn  the  night  before  he  left. 
It  had  some  name  on  it  like 
Konalevsky,  and  it  struck  me 
that  they  might  know  some- 
thing about  the  business  at 
the  Russian  Embassy.  Well, 
I  went  round  there,  and  the 
long  and  short  of  it  was  that 
I  found  there  was  a  fellow  of 
that  name  among  the  clerks. 
I  saw  him,  and  he  said  he 
had  gone  to  see  Mr  Pitt- 
Heron  two  days  before  with 
a  letter  from  some  Embassy 
chap.  Unfortunately  the  man 
in  question  had  gone  off  to 
New  York  next  day,  but 
Konalevsky  told  me  one  thing 
which  helped  to  clear  up 
matters.  It  seemed  that  the 
letter  had  been  one  of  those 
passports  that  Embassies  give 
to  their  friends  —  a  higher- 
powered  sort  than  the  ordin- 
ary make  —  and  Konalevsky 
gathered  from  something  he 


had  heard  that  Charles  was 
aiming  for  Moscow.  That  was 
good  enough  for  me.  I'm  off 
to  -  morrow  to  run  him  to 
ground." 

"But  why  shouldn't  a  man 
go  to  Moscow  if  he  wants?" 
I  said  feebly. 

"  You  don't  understand," 
said  the  sage  Tommy.  "You 
don't  know  old  Charles  as  I 
know  him.  He's  got  into  a 
queer  set,  and  there's  no  know- 
ing what  mischief  he's  up  to. 
He's  perfectly  capable  of  start- 
ing a  revolution  in  Armenia 
or  .  somewhere  merely  to  see 
how  it  feels  like  to  be  a 
revolutionary.  That's  the 
damned  thing  about  the  art- 
istic temperament.  Anyhow, 
he's  got  to  chuck  it.  I  won't 
have  Ethel  scared  to  death 
by  his  whims.  I  am  going 
to  hale  him  back  from  Moscow, 
even  if  I  have  to  pretend  he's 
an  escaped  lunatic.  He's  pro- 
bably like  enough  one  by  this 
time  if  he  has  taken  no 
clothes." 

I  was  not  greatly  interested 
in  Pitt-Heron,  and  the  notion 
of  Tommy  as  a  defender  of  the 
hearth  amused  me.  I  thought 
that  he  was  working  on  very 
slight  evidence  and  would  pro- 
bably make  a  fool  of  himself. 
But  on  going  home  that  night 
I  thought  a  good  deal  about 
Ethel  Pitt-Heron,  that  ador- 
able child  unequally  yoked  to 
a  perverse  egoist.  Next  morn- 
ing when  Tommy  came  to  see 
me  in  the  Temple  I  found  my- 
self talking  sympathetically 
about  his  job. 

The  prospect  of  travel  always 
went  to  his  head  like  wine.  He 
was  in  wild  spirits,  and  had  for- 
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gotten  his  anger  at  the  default- 
ing Pitt-Heron  in  gratitude 
for  his  provision  of  an  occupa- 
tion. He  talked  of  carrying 
him  off  into  the  Caucasus  when 
he  had  found  him,  to  investi- 
gate the  habits  of  the  Caucasian 
stag. 

I  remember  the  scene  as  if 
it  were  yesterday.  It  was  a 
hot  May  morning,  and  the  sun 
which  came  through  the  dirty 
window  in  Fountain  Court  lit 
up  the  dust  and  squalor  of 
my  working  chambers.  I  was 
pretty  busy  at  the  time,  and 
my  table  was  well  nourished 
with  briefs.  Tommy  picked 
up  one  and  began  to  read  it. 
It  was  about  a  new  drainage 
scheme  in  West  Ham.  He 
tossed  it  down  and  looked 
at  me  pityingly.  "  Poor  old 
beggar  !  "  lie  said.  "  To  spend 
your  days  on  such  work  when 
the  world  is  chockful  of  amus- 
ing things.  Life  goes  roaring 
on  and  you  hear  only  the  echo 
in  your  stuffy  rooms.  You 
can  hardly  see  the  sun  for 
the  cobwebs  on  your  glass. 
Charles  is  a  fool,  but  I'm 
blessed  if  he  isn't  wiser  than 
you.  Don't  you  wish  you  were 
coming  with  me?" 

I  remember  the  occasion,  as 
I  have  said,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  few  on  which  I  have  had 
a  pang  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  calling  I  had  chosen.  As 
Tommy's  footsteps  grew  faint 
on  the  stairs  I  suddenly  felt  as 
if  I  were  missing  something,  as 
if  somehow  I  were  out  of  it. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  feeling, 
even  when  you  know  that 
the  thing  you  are  out  of  is 
foolishness. 

Tommy     went     off     at     11 


from  Victoria,  and  the  next 
afternoon  I  found  my  steps 
wending  in  the  direction  of 
Portman  Square.  I  lived  at 
the  time  in  Down  Street,  and 
I  told  myself  I  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  walk  in  the 
Park  before  dinner.  I  had  a 
fancy  to  see  Mrs  Pitt-Heron, 
for,  though  I  had  only  met  her 
twice  since  her  marriage,  there 
was  a  day  when  we  were  the 
closest  of  friends.  I  found  her 
alone,  a  perplexed  and  sad- 
dened lady  with  imploring  eyes. 
Those  eyes  questioned  me  as  to 
how  much  1  knew.  I  told  her 
frankly  that  I  had  seen  Tommy 
and  was  aware  of  his  errand. 
I  added  that  she  might  count 
upon  me  if  there  was  anything 
she  wished  done  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel. 

She  told  me  nothing. 
Charles  was  full  of  business 
and  becoming  very  forgetful. 
He  probably  thought  he  had 
told  her  of  his  departure.  He 
would  write ;  she  expected  a 
letter  by  every  post.  But 
her  haggard  eyes  belied  her 
optimism.  I  could  see  that 
there  had  been  odd  happen- 
ings of  late  in  the  Pitt-Heron 
family.  She  either  knew  or 
feared  something; — the  latter, 
I  thought,  for  her  air  was 
more  of  apprehension  than  of 
painful  enlightenment. 

I  did  not  stay  long,  and  as 
I  walked  home  I  had  an 
awkward  feeling  that  there 
was  trouble  brewing  and  that 
Tommy  had  more  warrant  for 
his  journey  than  I  had  given 
him  credit  for.  I  cast  my 
mind  back  to  gather  recollec- 
tions of  Pitt-Heron,  but  all  I 
could  find  was  an  impression 
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of  a  brilliant  uncomfortable  be  a  good  deal  that  was  per- 
being,  who  was  too  fond  of  verse.  I  consoled  myself  with 
of  life  for 


the  byways  of  life  lor  my 
sober  tastes.  There  was  noth- 
ing crooked  in  him  in  the 


the  thought  that  though  he 
might  shatter  his  wife's  nerves 
by  his  doings  he  would  never 


wrong   sense,  but   there  might     break  her  heart. 


II. 


A  fortnight  later  —  to  be 
accurate,  on  the  21st  of  May — 
I  did  a  thing  I  rarely  do,  and 
went  down  to  South  London 
on  a  County  Court  case.  It 
was  an  ordinary  taxi-cab  acci- 
dent, and,  as  the  solicitors  for 
the  company  were  good  clients 
of  mine  and  the  regular  county- 
court  junior  was  ill  in  bed,  I 
took  the  case  to  oblige  them. 
There  was  the  usual  dull  con- 
flict of  evidence.  An  empty 
taxi-cab,  proceeding  slowly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road 
and  hooting  decorously  at  the 
corners,  had  been  run  into  by 
a  private  motor  -  car,  which 
had  darted  down  a  side  street. 
The  taxi  had  been  swung 
round  and  its  bonnet  con- 
siderably damaged,  while  its 
driver  had  suffered  a  dislocated 
shoulder.  The  bad  feature  in 
the  case  was  that  the  motor- 
car had  not  halted  to  investi- 
gate the  damage,  but  had  pro- 
ceeded unconscientiously  on  its 
way,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
London  police  had  been  called 
in  to  trace  it.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  property  of  a  Mr 
Julius  Pavia,  a  retired  East 
India  merchant,  who  lived  in 
a  large  villa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blaokheath,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  had 
been  occupied  by  his  butler. 
The  company  brought  an 


action  for  damages  against  its 
owner. 

The  butler,  Tuke  by  name, 
was  the  only  witness  for  the 
defence.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  very  long  thin  face,  and 
a  jaw,  the  two  parts  of  which 
seemed  scarcely  to  fit.  He  was 
profuse  in  his  apologies  on 
behalf  of  his  master,  who  was 
abroad.  It  seemed  that  on  the 
morning  in  question  —  it  was 
the  8th  of  May — he  had  received 
instructions  from  Mr  Pavia  to 
convey  a  message  to  a  pas- 
senger by  the  Continental  ex- 
press from  Victoria,  and  had 
been  hot  on  this  errand  when 
he  met  the  taxi.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  had  been  any 
damage,  thought  it  only  a 
slight  grazing  of  the  two  cars, 
and  on  his  master's  behalf 
consented  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court. 

It  was  a  commonplace  busi- 
ness, but  Tuke  was  by  no 
means  a  commonplace  witness. 
He  was  very  unlike  the  con- 
ventional butler,  resembling 
much  more  one  of  those  success- 
ful financiers  whose  portraits 
adorn  the  illustrated  press.  His 
little  eyes  were  quick  with 
intelligence,  and  there  were 
lines  of  ruthlessness  around  his 
mouth,  like  those  of  a  man 
often  called  to  decisive  action. 
His  story  was  simplicity  itself, 
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and  he  answered  my  questions 
with  an  air  of  serious  candour. 
The  train  he  had  to  meet  was 
the  11  A.M.  from  Victoria,  the 
same  by  which  Tommy  had 
travelled.  The  passenger  he 
had  to  see  was  an  American 
gentleman,  Mr  Wright  Davies. 
His  master,  Mr  Pavia,  was  in 
Italy,  but  would  shortly  be 
home  again. 

The  case  was  over  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  it  was  not  till  I 
was  on  my  way  back  that  I 
realised  that  the  accident  had 
happened  on  the  very  day 
Tommy  left  London.  The 
coincidence  merely  flickered 
across  my  mind,  for  there 
could  be  no  earthly  connection 
between  the  two  events.  But 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up 
Mr  Pavia  in  the  Directory,  and 
found  that  he  was  the  occupier 
of  a  suburban  mansion  called 
the  White  Lodge.  It  was  a 
curious  name  he  bore,  possibly 
Italian,  possibly  Goanese.  I 
wondered  how  he  got  on  with 
his  highly  competent  butler. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that, 
when  you  once  hear  a  name 
that  strikes  you,  you  seem  to 
be  constantly  hearing  it  for  a 
bit  ?  Two  days  later  I  was 
briefed  in  a  big  Stock  Exchange 
case,  which  turned  on  the  true 
ownership  of  certain  bearer 
bonds.  It  was  a  complicated 
business,  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with,  and  it  necessi- 
tated a  number  of  long  con- 
sultations with  my  lay  clients, 
a  famous  firm  of  brokers.  They 
produced  their  books,  and  my 
chambers  were  filled  with  glossy 
gentlemen  talking  a  strange 
jargon.  I  had  to  examine  my 
clients  closely  on  their  practice 


in  treating  a  particular  class 
of  bearer  security,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  discover  that 
Pitt-Heron  was  one  of  the  most 
valued  names  on  their  lists. 
Now  I  had  no  desire  to  pry 
into  Pitt  -  Heron's  private 
affairs,  especially  his  financial 
arrangements,  but  his  name 
was  in  my  head  at  the  time 
and  I  could  not  help  looking 
curiously  at  what  was  put 
before  me.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  buying  these  bonds  on  a 
big  scale.  I  had  the  indis- 
cretion to  ask  if  Mr  Pitt-Heron 
had  long  followed  this  course, 
and  was  informed  that  he  had 
begun  to  purchase  some  six 
months  ago.  "  Mr  Pitt-Heron," 
volunteered  the  stockbroker, 
"  is  very  closely  connected  in 
his  financial  operations  with 
another  esteemed  client  of  ours, 
Mr  Julius  Pavia.  They  are 
both  attracted  by  this  class  of 
security." 

At  the  moment  I  scarcely 
noted  the  name,  but  after 
dinner  that  evening  I  began  to 
speculate  about  the  connection. 
I  had  found  out  the  name  of 
one  of  Charles's  mysterious 
latter-day  friends.  A  retired 
East  India  merchant  did  not 
suggest  anything  very  specu- 
lative, but  I  began  to  wonder 
if  the  preoccupation,  to  which 
Tommy  had  been  witness, 
might  not  be  connected  with 
financial  worries.  I  could  not 
believe  that  the  huge  Pitt- 
Heron  fortune  had  been  seri- 
ously affected  or  that  his  flight 
was  that  of  a  defaulter,  but  he 
might  have  got  entangled  in 
some  shady  City  business 
which  preyed  on  his  sensitive 
soul.  Somehow  or  other  I 
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could  not  believe  that  Mr 
Pavia  was  a  wholly  innocent 
old  gentleman ;  his  butler 
looked  too  formidable.  It  was 
possible  that  he  was  black- 
mailing Pitt-Heron,  and  that 
the  latter  had  departed  to  get 
out  of  his  clutches.  But  on 
what  ground  ?  I  had  no  notion 
as  to  the  blackmailable  thing 
that  might  lurk  in  Charles's 
past,  and  the  conjectures  which 
flitted  through  my  brain  were 
too  fantastic  to  consider  seri- 
ously. After  all  I  had  only  the 
flimsiest  basis  for  speculation. 
Pavia  and  Pitt  -  Heron  were 
friends ;  Tommy  had  gone  off 
in  quest  of  Pitt-Heron ;  Pavia's 
butler  had  broken  the  law  of 
the  land  in  order,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  see  the 
departure  of  the  train  by 
which  Tommy  travelled.  I 
remember  laughing  at  myself 
for  my  suspicions,  and  reflect- 
ing that,  if  Tommy  could  see 
into  my  head,  he  would  turn  a 
deaf  ear  in  the  future  to  my 
complaints  of  his  lack  of 
balance. 

I  called  again  that  week  on 
Mrs  Pitt-Heron.  She  had  had 
no  word  from  her  husband,  and 
only  a  bare  line  from  Tommy, 
giving  his  Moscow  address. 
Poor  thing,  it  was  a  wretched 
business  for  her.  She  had  to 
keep  a  smiling  face  to  the 
world,  invent  credible  tales 
to  account  for  her  husband's 
absence,  and  all  the  while 
anxiety  and  dread  were  gnaw- 
ing at  her  heart.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  met  a  Mr  Pavia, 
but  the  name  was  unknown  to 
her.  She  knew  nothing  of 
Charles's  business  dealings, 
but  at  my  request  she  inter- 


viewed his  banker,  and  I  heard 
from  her  next  day  that  his 
affairs  were  in  perfect  order. 
It  was  no  financial  crisis  which 
had  precipitated  him  abroad. 

At  the  time  I  used  to 
"devil"  a  little  for  the  Sol- 
icitor -  General,  and  "note" 
cases  sent  to  him  from  the 
different  Government  offices. 
By  this  prosaic  channel  I  re- 
ceived the  first  hint  of  another 
of  Charles's  friends.  I  had 
sent  me  one  day  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  arrest  of  a 
German  spy  at  Plymouth,  for 
at  the  time  there  was  a  sort 
of  epidemic  of  itinerant  Teu- 
tons who  got  themselves  into 
compromising  situations  and 
gravely  troubled  the  souls  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office.  This  case  was  distin- 
guished from  the  common  ruck 
by  the  higher  social  standing 
of  the  accused.  Generally  the 
spy  is  a  photographer  or  bag- 
man who  attempts  to  win  the 
bibulous  confidence  of  minor 
officials.  But  this  specimen 
was  no  less  than  a  professor 
of  a  famous  German  Univer- 
sity, a  man  of  excellent  man- 
ners, wide  culture,  and  attrac- 
tive presence,  who  had  dined 
with  Port  officers  and  danced 
with  Admirals'  daughters.  I 
have  forgotten  the  evidence  or 
what  was  the  legal  point  sub- 
mitted for  the  law  officers' 
opinion  ;  in  any  case  it  matters 
little,  for  he  was  acquitted. 
What  interested  me  at  the 
time  was  the  testimonials  as 
to  character  which  he  carried 
with  him.  He  had  many  let- 
ters of  introduction — one  was 
from  Pitt-Heron  to  his  wife's 
sailor  uncle ;  and  when  he  was 
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arrested  one  Englishman  went 
so  far  as  to  wire  that  he  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  costs 
of  the  defence.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  Mr  Andrew  Lurn- 
ley,  stated  in  the  papers  sent 
me  to  be  a  rich  bachelor,  a 
member  of  the  Athenaeum  and 
Carlton  Clubs,  and  a  dweller 
in  the  Albany. 

I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
Pitt-Heron's  infrequent  friends, 
and  I  argued  that  if  he  knew 
the  spy  and  the  spy  knew  Mr 
Lumley,  the  odds  were  that 
Pitt-Heron  and  Lumley  were 
acquaintances.  I  hunted  up 
the  latter  in  the  Red  Book. 
Sure  enough  he  lived  in  the 
Albany,  belonged  to  half  a 
dozen  clubs,  and  had  a  country 
house  in  Hampshire. 

I  tucked  the  name  away  in 
a  pigeon-hole  of  my  memory, 
and  for  some  days  asked  every 
one  I  met  if  he  knew  the 
philanthropist  of  the  Albany. 
I  had  no  luck  till  on  the  Sat- 
urday when,  lunching  at  the 
club,  I  ran  against  Jenkinson, 
the  art  critic.  I  forget  if  you 
know  that  I  have  always  been 
a  bit  of  a  connoisseur  in  a 
mild  way.  I  used  to  dabble  in 
prints  and  miniatures,  but  at 
that  time  my  interest  lay 
chiefly  in  Old  Wedgwood,  of 
which  I  had  collected  some 
good  pieces.  Old  Wedgwood 
is  a  thing  which  few  people 
collect  seriously,  but  the  few 
who  do  are  apt  to  be  mono- 
maniacs. Whenever  a  big  col- 
lection comes  into  the  market 
it  fetches  high  prices,  but  it 
generally  finds  its  way  into  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  hands. 
Wedgwoodites  all  know  each 
other,  and  they  are  less  out- 


throat  in  their  methods  than 
most  collectors.  Of  all  I  have 
ever  met,  Jenkinson  was  the 
keenest,  and  he  would  dis- 
course for  hours  on  the  "feel" 
of  good  jasper  and  the  respec- 
tive beauty  of  blue  and  sage- 
green  grounds. 

That  day  he  was  full  of  ex- 
citement. He  babbled  through- 
out luncheon  about  the  Went- 
worth  sale,  which  he  had 
attended  the  week  before. 
There  had  been  a  pair  of 
magnificent  plaques  with  a 
unique  Flaxman  design,  which 
had  roused  his  enthusiasm. 
Urns  and  medallions  and  what- 
not had  gone  to  this  or  that 
connoisseur,  and  Jenkinson  was 
ready  with  their  prices,  but  the 
plaques  dominated  his  fancy, 
and  he  was  furious  that  the 
nation  had  not  acquired  them. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  been 
to  South  Kensington  and  the 
British  Museum  and  all  sorts 
of  dignitaries,  and  he  thought 
he  might  yet  persuade  the 
authorities  to  offer  for  them 
if  the  purchaser  would  re-sell. 
They  had  been  bought  by 
Lutrin,  for  a  well-known  priv- 
ate collector,  by  name  Andrew 
Lumley. 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  and 
asked  about  Mr  Lumley.  Jen- 
kinson said  he  was  a  rich  old 
buffer  who  locked  up  his  things 
in  cupboards  and  never  let 
the  public  get  a  look  at  them. 
He  suspected  that  a  lot  of  the 
best  things  at  recent  sales  had 
found  their  way  to  him,  and 
that  meant  that  they  were  put 
in  cold  storage  for  good.  I 
asked  if  he  knew  him.  No,  he 
told  me,  but  he  had  once  or 
twice  been  allowed  to  look  at 
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his  things  for  books  he  had 
been  writing.  He  had  never 
seen  the  man,  for  he  always 
bought  through  agents,  but 
he  had  heard  of  people  who 
knew  him.  "  It  is  the  old 
silly  game,"  he  said.  "He  will 
fill  half  a  dozen  houses  with 
priceless  treasures,  and  then 
die,  and  the  whole  show  will 
be  sold  at  auction  and  the  best 
things  carried  off  to  America. 
It's  enough  to  make  a  patriot 
swear." 

There  was  balm  in  Gilead, 
however.  Mr  Lumley  appar- 
ently might  be  willing  to  re- 
sell the  Wedgwood  plaques  if 
he  got  a  fair  offer.  So  Jenkin- 
soii  had  been  informed  by 
Lutrin,  and  that  very  after- 
noon he  was  going  to  look  at 
them.  He  asked  me  to  come 
with  him,  and,  having  nothing 
to  do,  I  accepted. 

Jenkinson's  car  was  waiting 
for  us  at  the  club  door.  It  was 
closed,  for  the  afternoon  was 
wet.  I  did  not  hear  his  direc- 
tions to  the  chauffeur,  and  we 
had  been  en  route  ten  minutes 
or  so  before  I  discovered  that 
we  had  crossed  the  river  and 
were  traversing  South  London. 
I  had  expected  to  find  the 
things  in  Lutrin's  shop,  but  to 
my  delight  I  was  told  that 
Lumley  had  taken  delivery  of 
them  at  once.  "  He  keeps  very 
few  of  his  things  in  the  Albany 
except  his  books,"  I  was  told. 
"  But  he  has  a  house  at  Black- 
heath  which  is  stuffed  from 
cellar  to  garret." 

"What  is  the  name  of  it  ?  " 
I  asked  with  a  sudden  sus- 
picion. 

"The  White  Lodge,"  said 
Jenkinson. 


"  But  that  belongs  to  a  man 
called  Pavia,"  I  said. 

"I  can't  help  that,  The 
things  in  it  belong  to  old  Lum- 
ley, all  right.  I  know,  for 
I've  been  three  times  there 
with  his  permission." 

Jenkinson  got  little  out  of  me 
for  the  rest  of  the  ride.  Here 
was  excellent  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  what  I  had  allowed 
myself  to  suspect.  Pavia  was 
a  friend  of  Pitt-Heron,  Lumley 
was  a  friend  of  Pitt-Heron; 
Lumley  was  obviously  a  friend 
of  Pavia,  and  he  might  be 
Pavia  himself,  for  the  retired 
East  India  merchant,  as  I 
figured  him,  would  not  be 
above  an  innocent  impersona- 
tion. Anyhow,  if  I  could  find 
one  or  the  other,  I  might  learn 
something  about  Charles's 
recent  doings.  I  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  owner  might  be 
at  home  that  afternoon  when 
we  inspected  his  treasures,  for 
so  far  I  had  found  no  one  who 
could  procure  me  an  introduc- 
tion to  that  mysterious  old 
bachelor  of  artistic  and  philo- 
Teutonic  tastes. 

We  reached  the  White  Lodge 
about  half-past  three.  It  was 
one  of  those  small,  square,  late- 
Georgian  mansions  which  you 
see  all  around  London — once  a 
country  -  house  among  fields, 
now  only  a  villa  in  a  pre- 
tentious garden.  I  looked  to 
see  my  super-butler  Tuke,  but 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  female 
servant,  who  inspected  Jenkin- 
son's card  of  admission,  and 
somewhat  unwillingly  allowed 
us  to  enter.  My  companion 
had  not  exaggerated  when  he 
described  the  place  as  full  of 
treasures.  It  was  far  more 
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like  the  shop  of  a  Bond  Street 
art-dealer  than  a  civilised  dwell- 
ing. The  hall  was  crowded 
with  Japanese  armour  and 
lacquer  cabinets.  One  room 
was  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  good  pictures,  mostly 
seventeenth-  century  Dutch, 
and  had  enough  Chippendale 
chairs  to  accommodate  a  public 
meeting.  Jenkinson  would  fain 
have  prowled  round,  but  we 
were  moved  on  by  the  inexor- 
able servant  to  the  little  back 
room  where  reposed  the  objects 
of  our  visit.  The  plaques  had 
been  only  half  unpacked,  and 
in  a  moment  Jenkinson  was 
busy  at  them  with  a  magnify- 
ing-glass,  purring  to  himself 
like  a  contented  cat. 

The  housekeeper  stood  on 
guard  by  the  door,  Jenkinson 
was  absorbed,  and  I,  after  the 
first  inspection  of  the  treasures, 
had  leisure  to  look  about  me. 
It  was  an  untidy  little  room, 
full  of  fine  Chinese  porcelain  in 
dusty  glass  cabinets,  and  in  a 
corner  stood  piles  of  old  Persian 
rugs.  Pavia,  I  reflected,  must 
be  an  easy-going  soul,  entirely 
oblivious  of  comfort,  if  he  al- 
lowed his  friend  to  turn  his 
dwelling  into  such  a  pantech- 
nicon. Less  and  less  did  I 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
retired  East  India  merchant. 
The  house  was  Lumley's,  who 
chose  to  pass  under  another 
name  during  his  infrequent 
visits.  His  motive  might  be 
innocent  enough — 'perhaps  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  burglary, 
which  would  be  considerable 
if  a  man  of  unusual  wealth 
were  known  to  live  in  such 
a  place.  It  might  be  innocent, 
but  somehow  I  did  not  think 


so.  The  butler  looked  too 
intelligent. 

With  my  foot  I  turned  over 
the  lid  of  one  of  the  packing- 
cases  that  had  held  the  Wedg- 
woods. It  was  covered  with 
a  litter  of  cotton  -  wool  and 
shavings,  and  below  it  lay 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper.  I 
looked  again,  and  saw  that  it 
was  a  telegraph  form.  Clearly 
somebody,  with  the  telegram  in 
his  hand,  had  opened  the  cases, 
and  had  left  it  on  the  top  of 
one  whence  it  had  dropped  to 
the  floor  and  been  covered  by 
the  lid  when  it  was  flung  off. 
I  hope  and  believe  I  am  as 
straightforward  in  my  dealings 
as  other  people ;  but  there  and 
then  came  on  me  the  conviction 
that  I  must  read  that  telegram. 
I  felt  the  gimlet  eye  of  the 
housekeeper  on  me,  so  I  had 
recourse  to  craft.  I  took  out 
my  cigarette  case  as  if  to  smoke, 
and  clumsily  upset  its  contents 
among  the  shavings.  Then  on 
my  knees  I  began  to  pick  them 
up,  turning  over  the  litter  till 
the  telegram  was  exposed.  It 
was  in  French,  and  I  read  it 
quite  clearly ;  it  had  been  sent 
from  Vienna,  but  the  address 
was  in  some  code.  "  Suivez  a 
Bokhare  Saronov,"  these  were 
the  words.  I  finished  my 
collection  of  the  cigarettes, 
and  turned  the  lid  over  again 
on  the  telegram,  so  that  its 
owner,  if  he  chose  to  look  for 
it  diligently,  might  find  it. 

When  we  sat  in  the  car 
going  home,  Jenkinson  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation  on  the 
plaques,  I  was  coming  to  a 
clear  decision.  I  had  no  evid- 
ence to  go  upon  which  would 
have  convinced  the  most 
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credulous  common  jury.  Pa  via 
knew  Pitt-Heron,  so  probably 
did  Lumley;  Luinley  knew 
Pavia,  possibly  was  identical 
with  him  ;  somebody  in  Pavia's 
house  got  telegrams  from 
Vienna  in  which  a  trip  to 
Bokhara  was  indicated.  Yet 
I  was  absolutely  convinced, 
with  the  queer  sub-conscious 
certitude  of  the  human  brain, 
that  Pitt- Heron  was  or  was 
about  to  be  in  Bokhara,  and 
that  Pavia-Lumley  knew  of  his 
being  there  and  was  deeply 
concerned  in  his  journey. 

That  night  after  dinner  I 
rang  up  Mrs  Pitt-Heron.  She 
had  had  a  letter  from  Tommy, 


a  very  dispirited  letter,  for 
he  had  had  no  luck.  Nobody 
in  Moscow  had  heard  of 
any  wandering  Englishman 
remotely  like  Charles,  and 
Tommy,  after  playing  the 
private  detective  for  three 
weeks,  was  nearly  at  the  end 
of  his  tether,  and  spoke  of  re- 
turning home. 

I  told  her  to  send  him  the 
following  wire  in  her  own 
name :  "  Go  on  to  Bokhara. 
Have  information  you  will  meet 
him  there."  She  promised  to 
send  the  message  next  day, 
and  asked  no  further  ques- 
tion. She  was  a  pearl  among 
women. 


ill. 


That  telegram  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  active  part  in 
this  curious  affair.  They  say 
that  everybody  turns  up  in 
time  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  if  you  wait  long  enough. 
I  was  to  find  myself  like  a 
denizen  of  Baghdad  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Caliph,  and  yet 
never  stir  from  my  routine  of 
rooms,  chambers,  club,  rooms. 
I  am  wrong ;  there  was  one 
episode  out  of  London,  and 
that  perhaps  was  the  true 
beginning  of  my  story. 

Whitsuntide  that  year  came 
very  late,  and  I  was  glad  of 
the  fortnight's  rest,  for  Parlia- 
ment and  the  law  courts  had 
given  me  a  busy  time.  I  had 
recently  acquired  a  car  and  a 
chauffeur  called  Stagg,  and  I 
looked  forward  to  trying  it  in 
a  tour  in  the  West  country. 
Before  I  left  London  I  went 
again  to  Portman  Square,  and 


found  Ethel  Pitt  -  Heron  in 
grave  distress.  You  must  re- 
member that  Tommy  and  I 
had  always  gone  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Charles's  departure 
had  been  in  pursuance  of  some 
niad  scheme  of  his  own  which 
might  get  him  into  trouble. 
We  thought  that  he  had  be- 
come mixed  up  with  highly 
undesirable  friends,  and  was 
probably  embarking  in  some 
venture  which  might  not  be 
criminal  but  was  certain  to  be 
foolish.  I  had  long  rejected 
the  idea  of  blackmail,  and 
convinced  myself  that  Lumley 
and  Pavia  were  his  colleagues. 
The  same  general  notion,  I 
fancy,  had  been  in  his  wife's 
mind.  But  now  she  had  found 
something  which  altered  the 
case.  She  had  ransacked  his 
papers  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  clue  to  the  affair  which  had 
taken  him  abroad,  but  there 
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was  nothing  but  business 
letters,  notes  of  investments, 
and  such  like.  He  seemed  to 
have  burned  most  of  his  papers 
in  the  queer  laboratory  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  But,  stuffed 
into  the  pocket  of  a  blotter  on 
a  bureau  in  the  drawing-room 
where  he  scarcely  ever  wrote, 
she  had  found  a  document.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  rough  draft 
of  a  letter,  and  to  be  addressed 
to  her.  I  give  it  as  it  was 
written ;  the  blank  spaces  were 
left  blank  in  the  manuscript. 

"  You  must  have  thought 
me  mad,  or  worse,  to  treat 
you  as  I  have  done.  But 
there  was  a  terrible  reason, 
which  some  day  I  hope  to  tell 
you  all  about.  I  want  you  as 
soon  as  you  get  this  to  make 
ready  to  come  out  to  me  at 
.  .  .  You  will  travel  by  ... 
and  arrive  at  ...  I  enclose 
a  letter  which  I  want  you  to 
hand  in  deepest  confidence  to 
Knowles,  the  solicitor.  He  will 
make  all  arrangements  about 
your  journey  and  about  send- 
ing me  the  supplies  of  money  I 
want.  Darling,  you  must  leave 
as  secretly  as  I  did,  and  tell 
nobody  anything,  not  even  that 
I  am  alive — that  least  of  all. 
I  would  not  frighten  you  for 
worlds,  but  I  am  on  the  edge 
of  a  horrible  danger,  which  I 
hope  with  God's  help  and  yours 
to  escape.  .  .  ." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  a 
missive  calculated  to  shatter  the 
poor  woman's  nerves.  It  was 
obviously  the  draft  of  a  letter 
which  he  intended  at  some 
later  date  to  post  to  her  from 
some  foreign  place.  It  filled 


me,  I  arn  bound  to  say,  with 
heavy  disquiet.  Pitt  -  Heron 
was  no  coward,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  make  too  much  of  a 
risk.  Yet  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  fled  that  day  in  May  under 
the  pressure  of  some  mortal 
fear.  The  affair  in  my  eyes 
began  to  look  very  bad.  Ethel 
wanted  me  to  go  to  Scotland 
Yard,  but  I  dissuaded  her. 
There  might  be  something  in 
the  case  too  delicate  for  the 
police  to  handle,  and  I  thought 
it  better  to  wait. 

I  reflected  a  great  deal  about 
the  Pitt  -  Heron  business  the 
first  day  or  two  of  my  trip, 
but  the  air  and  the  swift  motion 
helped  me  to  forget  it.  We 
had  a  fortnight  of  superb 
weather,  and  sailed  all  day 
through  a  glistening  green 
country  under  the  hazy  blue 
heavens  of  June.  Soon  I  fell 
into  the  blissful  state  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  ease  which 
such  a  life  induces.  Hard  toil, 
such  as  deer  -  stalking,  keeps 
the  nerves  on  the  alert  and 
the  mind  active,  but  swimming 
all  day  in  a  smooth  car  through 
a  heavenly  landscape  mesmer- 
ises brain  and  body.  We  ran 
up  the  Thames  valley,  explored 
the  Cotswolds,  and  turned 
south  through  Somerset  till  we 
reached  the  fringes  of  Exmoor. 
I  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  a 
little  inn  high  up  in  the  moor, 
and  spent  the  time  tramping 
the  endless  ridges  of  hill  or 
scrambling  in  the  arbutus 
thickets  where  the  moor  falls 
in  steeps  to  the  sea.  We  re- 
turned by  Dartmoor  and  the 
south  coast,  meeting  with  our 
first  rain  in  Dorset,  and  sweep- 
ing into  sunlight  again  on 
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Salisbury  Plain.  The  time 
came  when  only  two  days 
remained  to  me.  The  car  had 
behaved  beyond  all  my  hopes, 
and  Stagg,  a  sombre  and  silent 
man,  was  almost  lyrical  in  his 
praises. 

I  wanted  to  be  in  London 
by  the  Monday  afternoon,  and 
to  insure  this  I  made  a  long 
day  of  it  on  the  Sunday.  It 
was  the  long  day  which  brought 
our  pride  to  a  fall.  The  car 
had  run  so  well  that  I  resolved 
to  push  on  and  sleep  in  a 
friend's  house  near  Farnham. 
It  was  about  half-past  eight, 
and  we  were  traversing  the 
somewhat  confused  and  narrow 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wolmer  Forest,  when,  as  we 
turned  a  sharp  corner,  we  ran 
full  into  the  tail  of  a  heavy 
wood-cart.  Stagg  clapped  on 
the  brakes,  but  the  collision, 
though  it  did  no  harm  to  the 
cart,  was  sufficient  to  send  the 
butt-end  of  a  log  through  our 
glass  screen,  damage  the  tyre 
on  the  near  front-wheel,  and 
derange  the  steering  -  gear. 
Neither  of  us  suffered  much 
hurt,  but  Stagg  got  a  long 
scratch  on  his  cheek  from 
broken  glass  and  I  had  a 
bruised  shoulder. 

The  woodman  was  friendly 
but  useless,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  arrange 
for  horses  to  take  the  car  to 
Farnham.  This  meant  a  job 
of  some  hours,  and  I  found  on 
inquiry  at  a  neighbouring 
cottage  that  there  was  no  inn 
where  I  could  stay  within 
eight  miles.  Stagg  borrowed 
a  bicycle  somehow  and  went 
off  to  collect  horses,  while  I 
morosely  reviewed  the  alterna- 


tives before  me.  I  did  not  like 
the  prospect  of  spending  the 
June  night  beside  my  derelict 
car,  and  the  thought  of  my 
friend's  house  near  Farnham 
beckoned  me  seductively.  I 
might  have  walked  there,  but 
I  did  not  know  the  road,  and 
I  found  that  my  shoulder  was 
paining  me,  so  I  resolved  to 
try  to  find  some  gentleman's 
house  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  could  borrow  a  con- 
veyance. The  south  of  Eng- 
land is  now  so  densely  peopled 
by  Londoners  that  even  in  a 
wild  district  where  there  are 
no  inns  and  few  farms  there 
are  certain  to  be  several  week- 
end cottages. 

I  walked  along  the  white 
ribbon  of  road  in  the  scented 
June  dusk.  At  first  it  was 
bounded  by  high  gorse,  then 
came  patches  of  open  heath, 
and  then  woods.  Beyond  the 
woods  I  found  a  park  railing, 
and  presently  an  entrance-gate 
with  a  lodge.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  place  I  was  looking  for, 
and  I  woke  the  lodge-keeper, 
who  thus  early  had  retired  to 
bed.  I  asked  the  name  of  the 
owner,  but  was  told  the  name 
of  the  place  instead — it  was 
High  Ashes.  I  asked  if  the 
owner  was  at  home,  and  got 
a  sleepy  nod  for  answer. 

The  house,  as  seen  in  the 
half-light,  was  a  long  white- 
washed cottage,  rising  to  two 
storeys  in  the  centre.  It  was 
plentifully  covered  with  creep- 
ers and  roses,  and  the  odour  of 
flowers  was  mingled  with  the 
faintest  savour  of  wood-smoke, 
pleasant  to  a  hungry  traveller 
in  the  late  hours.  I  pulled  an 
old-fashioned  bell,  and  the  door 
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was  opened  by  a  stolid  young 
parlour-maid. 

I  explained  my  errand,  and 
offered  my  card.  I  was,  I  said, 
a  Member  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Bar,  who  had  suffered 
a  motor  accident.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  the  master  of 
the  house  to  assist  me  to  get 
to  my  destination  near  Farn- 
ham  ?  I  was  bidden  enter, 
and  wearily  seated  myself  on  a 
settle  in  the  hall. 

In  a  few  minutes  an  ancient 
housekeeper  appeared,  a  grim 
dame  whom  at  other  times 
I  should  have  shunned.  She 
bore,  however,  a  hospitable 
message.  There  was  no  con- 
veyance in  the  place,  as  the 
car  had  gone  that  day  to 
London  for  repairs.  But  if  I 
cared  to  avail  myself  of  the 
accommodation  of  the  house  for 
the  night  it  was  at  my  service. 
Meantime  my  servant  could  be 
looking  after  the  car,  and  a 
message  would  go  to  him  to 
pick  me  up  in  the  morning. 

I  gratefully  accepted,  for  my 
shoulder  was  growing  trouble- 
some, and  was  conducted  up  a 
shallow  oak  staircase  to  a  very 
pleasant  bedroom  with  a  bath- 
room adjoining.  I  had  a  bath, 
and  afterwards  found  a  variety 
of  comforts  installed  in  my 
room,  from  slippers  to  razors. 
There  was  also  some  Elliman 
for  my  wounded  shoulder. 
Clean  and  refreshed,  I  made 
my  way  downstairs  and  entered 
a  room  from  which  I  caught  a 
glow  of  light. 

It  was  a  library,  the  most 
attractive  I  think  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  room  was  long,  as 
libraries  should  be,  and  entirely 
lined  with  books,  save  over  the 


fireplace,  where  hung  a  fine 
picture  which  I  took  to  be  a 
Raeburn.  The  books  were  in 
glass  cases,  which  showed  the 
beautiful  shallow  mouldings  of 
a  more  artistic  age.  A  table 
was  laid  for  dinner  in  a  corner, 
for  the  room  was  immense,  and 
the  shaded  candlesticks  on  it, 
along  with  the  late  June  dusk, 
gave  such  light  as  there  was. 
At  first  I  thought  the  place 
was  empty,  but  as  I  crossed 
the  floor  a  figure  rose  from  a 
deep  chair  by  the  hearth. 

"Good  evening,  Mr  Leithen," 
a  voice  said.  "It  is  a  kindly 
mischance  which  gives  a  lonely 
old  man  the  pleasure  of  your 
company." 

He  switched  on  an  electric 
lamp,  and  I  saw  before  me — 
what  I  had  not  guessed  from 
the  voice — an  old  man.  I  was 
thirty  -  four  at  the  time,  and 
counted  anything  over  fifty  old, 
but  I  judged  my  host  to  be 
well  on  in  the  sixties.  He  was 
about  my  own  size,  but  a  good 
deal  bent  in  the  shoulders  as  if 
from  study.  His  face  was  clean- 
shaven and  extraordinarily  fine, 
with  every  feature  delicately 
chiselled.  He  had  a  sort  of 
Hapsburg  mouth  and  chin, 
very  long  and  pointed,  but 
modelled  with  a  grace  which 
made  the  full  lower  lip  seem 
entirely  right.  His  hair  was 
silver,  brushed  so  low  on  the 
forehead  as  to  give  him  a 
slightly  foreign  air,  and  he 
wore  tinted  glasses,  as  if  for 
reading.  Altogether  it  was  a 
very  dignified  and  agreeable 
figure  who  greeted  me  in  a 
voice  so  full  and  soft  that  it 
belied  his  obvious  age. 

Dinner  was  a  light  meal,  but 
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perfect  in  its  way.  There  were 
soles,  I  remember,  an  exceed- 
ingly well -cooked  bird,  fresh 
strawberries  and  a  savoury. 
We  drank  a  '95  Perrier-Jouet 
and  some  excellent  Madeira. 
The  stolid  parlour-maid  waited 
on  us,  and,  as  we  talked  of  the 
weather  and  the  Hampshire 
roads,  I  kept  trying  to  guess 
my  host's  profession.  He  was 
not  a  lawyer,  for  he  had  not 
the  inevitable  lines  on  the 
cheek.  I  thought  that  he 
might  be  a  retired  Oxford  don, 
or  one  of  the  higher  civil  ser- 
vants, or  perhaps  some  official 
of  the  British  Museum.  His 
library  proclaimed  him  a 
scholar  and  his  voice  a  gentle- 
man. 

Afterwards  we  settled  our- 
selves in  arm-chairs  and  he 
gave  me  a  good  cigar.  We 
talked  about  many  things  — 
books,  the  right  furnishing  of 
a  library,  a  little  politics  in 
deference  to  my  M.P.-ship.  My 
host  was  apathetic  about  party 
questions,  but  curious  about 
defence  matters  and  in  his  way 
an  amateur  strategist.  L  could 
fancy  his  inditing  letters  to 
'The  Times'  on  national  service. 
Then  we  wandered  into  foreign 
affairs,  where  I  found  his 
interest  acute  and  his  know- 
ledge immense.  Indeed  he  was 
so  well  informed  that  I  began 
to  suspect  that  my  guesses  had 
been  wrong,  and  that  he  was 
a  retired  diplomat.  At  that 
time  there  was  some  difficulty 
between  France  and  Italy  over 
customs  duties,  and  he  sketched 
for  me  with  remarkable  lucidity 
the  weak  points  in  the  French 
tariff  administration.  I  had 
been  recently  engaged  in  a  big 


[Dec. 

South  American  railway  case, 
and  I  asked  him  a  question 
about  the  property  of  my 
clients,  and  received  a  much 
better  account  than  I  had  ever 
got  from  the  solicitors  who 
briefed  me. 

The  fire  had  been  lit  before 
we  finished  dinner,  and  pres- 
ently it  began  to  burn  up  and 
light  the  figure  of  my  host, 
who  sat  in  a  deep  arm-chair. 
He  had  taken  off  his  tinted 
glasses,  and  as  I  rose  to  get  a 
match  I  saw  his  eyes  looking 
abstractedly  before  him.  Some- 
how they  reminded  me  of  Pitt- 
Heron.  Charles  had  always  a 
sort  of  dancing  light  in  his, 
a  restless  intelligence  which 
was  at  once  attractive  and 
disquieting.  My  host  had  this 
and  more.  His  eyes  were  paler 
than  I  had  ever  seen  in  a 
human  head — pale,  bright,  and 
curiously  wild.  But,  whereas 
Pitt-Heron's  had  only  given  the 
impression  of  reckless  youth, 
this  man's  spoke  of  wisdom 
and  power  as  well  as  of  end- 
less vitality.  All  my  theories 
vanished,  for  I  could  not  believe 
that  my  host  had  ever  followed 
any  profession.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  familiar  with  his  features. 
I  began  to  wonder  if  my  mem- 
ory was  not  playing  me  false, 
and  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
some  great  man  whom  I  ought 
to  recognise. 

As  I  dived  into  the  recesses 
of  my  memory  I  heard  his  voice 
asking  if  I  was  not  a  lawyer. 

I  told  him,  Yes.  A  barrister 
with  a  fair  common-law  prac- 
tice and  some  work  in  Privy 
Council  appeals. 
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He    asked    me    why   I   chose  there,  and  you  bring  back  the 

the  profession.  reign  of  Saturn." 

"It  came  handiest,"  I  said.  It  was  the  kind  of  paradox- 
"I  am  a  dry  creature,  who  ical,  undergraduate  specula- 
loves  facts  and  logic.  I  am  tion  which  grown  men  indulge 
not  a  flier,  I  have  no  new  in  sometimes  after  dinner.  I 
ideas,  I  don't  want  to  lead  looked  at  my  host  to  discover 
men,  and  I  like  work.  I  am  his  mood,  and  at  the  moment 
the  typical  educated  English-  a  log  flared  up  again.  His 
man,  and  my  sort  gravitates  face  was  perfectly  serious.  His 
to  the  Bar.  We  like  feel-  light  wild  eyes  were  intently 
ing  that,  if  we  are  not  the  watching  me. 
builders,  at  any  rate  we  "  Take  one  little  instance," 
are  the  cement  of  civilisa-  he  said.  "  We  are  a  com- 
tion."  mercial  world,  and  have  built 

He      repeated       the      words  up    a    great    system   of    credit, 

"cement     of     civilisation"     in  Without  our  cheques  and  bills 

his  soft   voice.  of  exchange   and   currency  the 

"  In   a   sense   you   are   right,  whole   of  our  life   would    stop. 

But    civilisation     needs     more  But  credit  only  exists  because 

than    the    law    to   hold    it    to-  behind  it  we  have  a  standard 

gether.     You  see  all  mankind  of   value.      My   Bank   of  Eng- 

is    not   equally    willing    to    ac-  laud  notes  are  worthless  paper 

cept  as  divine  justice  what   is  unless  I  can  get  sovereigns  for 

called  human  law."  them  if  I  choose.     Forgive  this 

"  Of  course  there  are  further  elementary  disquisition,  but  the 

sanctions,"    I    said.        "  Police  point  is  important.      We  have 

and   armies   and    the  good-will  fixed  a  gold  standard,  because 

of  civilisation."  gold    is    sufficiently    rare,    and 

He   caught    me    up    quickly,  because  it  allows  itself    to    be 

"  The  last  is  your  true  cement,  coined    into    a    portable    form. 

Did      you     ever     reflect,      Mr  I    am    aware    that    there    are 

Leithen,     how     precarious     is  economists    who    say    that    the 

the    tenure    of    the    civilisation  world    could    be    run    equally 

we  boast  about  ? "  well    on    a    pure    credit    basis, 

"I    should    have  thought    it  with    no    metal     currency    at 

fairly      substantial,"      I     said,  the  back  of  it  ;    but,   however 

"and     the     foundations    grow  sound  their  argument  may  be 

daily  firmer."  in    the  abstract,    the    thing   is 

He  laughed.     "That    is    the  practically      impossible.       You 

lawyer's  view,   but  believe  me  would     have    to    convert    the 

you  are  wrong.      Reflect,   and  whole    of    the    world's    stupid- 

you  will  find  that  the  founda-  ity    to    their     economic     faith 

tions    are    sand.       You    think  before   it   would   work.      Now, 

that    a   wall    as   solid    as    the  suppose     something    happened 

earth  separates  civilisation  from  to  make  our  standard  of  value 

barbarism.     I  tell  you  the  di-  useless.       Suppose    the    dream 

vision  is   a   thread,  a  sheet   of  of    the    alchemists   came    true, 

glass.      A  touch  here,  a  push  and    all    metals   were    readily 
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transmutable.  We  have  got 
very  near  it  in  recent  years, 
as  you  will  know  if  you  in- 
terest yourself  in  chemical 
science.  Once  gold  and  silver 
lost  their  intrinsic  value,  the 
whole  edifice  of  our  commerce 
would  collapse.  Credit  would 
become  meaningless,  because  it 
would  be  untranslatable.  We 
should  be  back  at  a  bound  in 
the  age  of  barter,  for  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  other  stand- 
ard of  value  could  take  the 
place  of  the  precious  metals. 
All  our  civilisation,  with  its  in- 
dustries and  commerce,  would 
come  toppling  down.  Once 
more,  like  primitive  man,  I 
would  plant  cabbages  for  a 
living  and  exchange  them  for 
services  in  kind  from  the  cob- 
bler and  the  butcher.  We 
should  have  the  simple  life 
with  a  vengeance  —  not  the 
self-conscious  simplicity  of  the 
civilised  man,  but  the  compul- 
sory simplicity  of  the  savage." 

I  was  not  greatly  impressed 
by  the  illustration.  "  Of  course 
there  are  many  key -points  in 
civilisation,"  I  said,  "  the  loss 
of  which  would  bring  ruin. 
But  these  keys  are  strongly 
held." 

"  Not  so  strongly  as  you 
think.  Consider  how  delicate 
the  machine  is  getting.  As 
life  grows  more  complex,  the 
machinery  grows  more  intri- 
cate and  therefore  more  vul- 
nerable. Your  so-called  sanc- 
tions become  so  infinitely 
numerous  that  each  in  itself  is 
frail.  In  the  Dark  Ages  you 
had  one  great  power  —  the 
terror  of  God  and  His  Church. 
Now  you  have  a  multiplicity 
of  small  things,  all  delicate 


and  fragile,  and  strong  only 
by  our  tacit  agreement  not  to 
question  them." 

"You  forget  one  thing,"  I 
said,  —  "the  fact  that  men 
really  are  agreed  to  keep  the 
machine  going.  That  is  what 
I  called  the  '  good  -  will  of 
civilisation.' " 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  floor, 
a  curious  dusky  figure  lit  by 
the  rare  spurts  of  flame  from 
the  hearth. 

"  You  have  put  your  finger 
on  the  one  thing  that  matters. 
Civilisation  is  a  conspiracy. 
What  value  would  your  police 
be  if  every  criminal  could  find 
a  sanctuary  across  the  Channel, 
or  your  law  courts  if  no  other 
tribunal  recognised  their  deci- 
sions ?  Modern  life  is  the  silent 
compact  of  comfortable  folk  to 
keep  up  pretences.  And  it  will 
succeed  till  the  day  comes  when 
there  is  another  compact  to 
strip  them  bare." 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  listened  to  a  stranger  con- 
versation. It  was  not  so  much 
what  he  said — you  will  hear 
the  same  thing  from  any  group 
of  half-baked  young  men — as 
the  air  with  which  he  said  it. 
The  room  was  almost  dark,  but 
the  man's  personality  seemed  to 
take  shape  and  bulk  in  the 
gloom.  Though  I  could  scarcely 
see  him,  I  knew  that  those  pale 
strange  eyes  were  looking  at 
me.  I  wanted  more  light,  but 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
a  switch.  It  was  all  so  eery 
and  odd  that  I  began  to  wonder 
if  my  host  were  not  a  little 
mad.  In  any  case,  I  was  tired 
of  his  speculations. 

"  We  won't  dispute   on  the 
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indisputable,"  I  said.  "  But  I 
should  have  thought  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  all  the 
brains  of  the  world  to  keep  up 
what  you  call  the  conspiracy." 

He  dropped  into  his  chair 
again.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  Do  we  really  get  the 
best  brains  working  on  the  side 
of  the  compact  ?  Take  the 
business  of  Government.  When 
all  is  said,  we  are  ruled  by  the 
amateurs  and  the  second-rate. 
The  methods  of  our  depart- 
ments would  bring  any  priv- 
ate firm  to  bankruptcy.  The 
methods  of  Parliament  —  par- 
don me — would  disgrace  any 
board  of  directors.  Our  rulers 
pretend  to  buy  expert  know- 
ledge, but  they  never  pay  the 
price  for  it  that  a  business  man 
would  pay,  and  if  they  get  it 
they  have  not  the  courage  to 
use  it.  Where  is  the  induce- 
ment for  a  man  of  genius  to 
sell  his  brains  to  our  insipid 
governors?  And  yet  know- 
ledge is  the  only  power — now 
as  ever.  A  little  mechanical 
device  will  wreck  your  navies. 
A  new  chemical  combination 
will  upset  every  rule  of  war. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  com- 
merce. One  or  two  minute 
changes  might  sink  Britain  to 
the  level  of  Ecuador  or  give 
China  the  key  of  the  world's 
wealth.  And  yet  we  never 
dream  that  these  things  are 
possible.  We  think  our  castles 
of  sand  are  the  ramparts  of  the 
universe." 

I  have  never  had  the  gift  of 
the  gab,  but  I  admire  it  in 
others.  There  is  a  morbid 
charm  in  such  talk,  a  kind  of 
exhilaration  of  which  one  is 
half  ashamed.  I  found  myself 


interested  and  more  than  a 
little  impressed. 

"But  surely,"  I  said,  "the 
first  thing  a  discoverer  does  is 
to  make  his  discovery  public. 
He  wants  the  honour  and  glory, 
and  he  wants  money  for  it.  It 
becomes  part  of  the  world's 
knowledge,  and  everything  is 
readjusted  to  meet  it.  That 
was  what  happened  with 
electricity.  You  call  our  civil- 
isation a  machine,  but  it  is 
something  far  more  flexible. 
It  has  the  power  of  adaptation 
of  a  living  organism." 

"That  might  be  true  if  the 
new  knowledge  really  became 
the  world's  property.  But  does 
it  ?  I  see  now  and  then  in 
'  The  Times  '  that  some  eminent 
scientist  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery. He  reads  a  paper 
before  some  Academy  of 
Science,  and  there  are  lead- 
ing articles  on  it,  and  his 
photograph  adorns  the  maga- 
zines. That  kind  of  man  is  not 
the  danger.  He  is  a  bit  of  the 
machine,  a  party  to  the  com- 
pact. It  is  the  men  who  stand 
outside  it  that  are  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  the  artists  in  dis- 
covery who  will  never  use  their 
knowledge  till  they  can  use  it 
with  full  effect.  Believe  me, 
the  biggest  brains  are  without 
the  ring  which  we  call  civil- 
isation." 

He  paused  for  a  second,  and 
I  saw  the  faint  outline  of  the 
smoke  from  his  cigar  against 
the  background  of  the  dark. 
Then  he  quoted  me  one  or  two 
cases,  slowly,  as  if  in  some 
doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  his 
words.  It  was  these  cases 
which  startled  me.  They  were 
of  different  kinds  —  a  great 
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calamity,  a  sudden  breach  be- 
tween two  nations,  a  blight  on 
a  vital  crop,  a  war,  a  pes- 
tilence. I  will  not  repeat 
them.  I  do  not  think  I 
believed  in  them  then,  and  now 
I  believe  less.  But  they  were 
horribly  impressive,  as  told  in 
that  quiet  voice  in  that  sombre 
room  on  that  dark  June  night. 
If  he  was  right,  these  things 
had  not  been  the  work  of 
Nature  or  accident,  but  of  a 
devilish  art.  The  nameless 
brains  that  he  spoke  of,  work- 
ing silently  in  the  background, 
now  and  then  showed  their 
power  by  some  cataclysmic 
revelation.  I  did  not  believe 
him,  but,  as  he  put  the  case, 
showing  with  strange  clearness 
the  steps  in  the  game,  I  had  no 
words  to  protest. 

At  last  I  found  my  voice. 

"  What  you  describe  is  super- 
anarchy,  and  yet  it  makes  no 
headway.  What  is  the  motive 
of  those  diabolical  brains?" 

He  laughed.  "How  should 
I  be  able  to  tell  you  ?  I  am  a 
humble  inquirer,  and  in  my  re- 
searches I  come  on  curious  bits 
of  fact.  But  I  cannot  pry  into 
motives.  I  only  know  of  the 
existence  of  great  extra-social 
intelligences.  Let  us  say  that 
they  distrust  the  machine. 
They  may  be  idealists  and 
desire  to  make  a  new  world, 
or  they  may  simply  be  artists, 
loving  for  its  own  sake  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  If  I  were 
to  hazard  a  guess,  I  should 
say  that  it  took  both  types 
to  bring  about  results,  for  the 
second  find  the  knowledge  and 
the  first  the  will  to  use  it." 

A  recollection  came  back  to 
me.  It  was  of  a  hot  upland 


meadow  in  Tyrol,  where  among 
acres  of  flowers  and  beside  a 
leaping  stream  I  was  break- 
fasting after  a  morning  spent 
in  climbing  the  white  crags. 
I  had  picked  up  a  German  on 
the  way,  a  small  man  of  the 
Professor  class,  who  did  me 
the  honour  to  share  my  sand- 
wiches. He  conversed  fluently 
but  quaintly  in  English,  and 
he  was,  I  remember,  a  Nietz- 
schean  and  a  hot  rebel  against 
the  established  order.  "The 
pity,"  he  cried,  "  is  that  the 
reformers  do  not  know,  and 
those  who  know  are  too  idle 
to  reform.  Some  day  there 
will  come  the  marriage  of 
knowledge  and  will,  and  then 
the  world  will  march." 

"  You  draw  an  awful  pic- 
ture," I  said.  "But  if  those 
extra-social  brains  are  so  po- 
tent, why  after  all  do  they 
effect  so  little  ?  A  dull  police- 
officer,  with  the  machine  be- 
hind him,  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  most  experiments  in  an- 
archy." 

"  True,"  he  said,  "  and  civil- 
isation will  win  until  its  ene- 
mies learn  from  it  the  import- 
ance of  the  machine.  The 
compact  must  endure  until 
there  is  a  counter  -  compact. 
Consider  the  ways  of  that 
form  of  foolishness  which  to- 
day we  call  nihilism  or  an- 
archy. A  few  illiterate  ban- 
dits in  a  Paris  slum  defy  the 
world,  and  in  a  week  they 
are  in  jail.  Half  a  dozen 
crazy  Russian  intellectuels  in 
Geneva  conspire  to  upset  the 
Romanoffs,  and  are  hunted 
down  by  the  police  of  Europe. 
All  the  Governments  and  their 
not  very  intelligent  police 
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forces  join  hands,  and  hey, 
presto  !  there  is  an  end  of  the 
conspirators.  For  civilisation 
knows  how  to  use  such  powers 
as  it  has,  while  the  immense 
potentiality  of  the  unlicensed 
is  dissipated  in  vapour.  Civil- 
isation wins  because  it  is  a 
world- wide  league ;  its  enemies 
fail  because  they  are  parochial. 
But  supposing " 

Again  he  stopped  and  rose 
from  his  chair.  He  found  a 
switch  and  flooded  the  room 
with  light.  I  glanced  up 
blinking  to  see  my  host  smil- 
ing down  on  me,  a  most  ben- 
evolent and  courteous  old 
gentleman.  He  had  resumed 
his  tinted  glasses.  "  Forgive 
me,"  he  said,  "for  leaving 
you  in  darkness  while  I  bored 
you  with  my  gloomy  prognos- 
tications. A  recluse  is  apt  to 
forget  what  is  due  to  a 
guest."  He  handed  the  cigar- 
box  to  me,  and  pointed  to  a 
table  where  whisky  and  min- 
eral waters  had  been  laid  out. 

"I  want  to  hear  the  end 
of  your  prophecies,"  I  said. 
"You  were  saying ?" 

"I  said  —  supposing  anar- 
chy learned  from  civilisation 
and  became  international.  Oh, 
I  don't  mean  the  bauds  of 
advertising  donkeys  who  call 
themselves  International  Un- 
ions of  Workers  and  such-like 
rubbish.  I  mean  if  the  real 
brain-stuff  of  the  world  were 
internationalised.  Suppose 

that  the  links  in  the  cordon 
of  civilisation  were  neutralised 
by  other  links  in  a  far  more 
potent  chain.  The  earth  is 
seething  with  incoherent  power 
and  unorganised  intelligence. 
Have  you  ever  reflected  on 


the  case  of  China?  There  you 
have  millions  of  quick  brains 
stifled  in  trumpery  crafts. 
They  have  no  direction,  no 
driving  power,  so  the  sum  of 
their  efforts  is  futile,  and  the 
world  laughs  at  China.  Eu- 
rope throws  her  a  million  or 
two  on  loan  now  and  then, 
and  she  cynically  responds  by 
begging  the  prayers  of  Christ- 
endom. And  yet,  I  say, 
supposing " 

"  It's  a  horrible  idea,"  I  said, 
"and,  thank  God,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  possible.  Mere  destruc- 
tion is  too  barren  a  creed  to 
inspire  a  new  Napoleon,  and 
you  can  do  with  nothing  short 
of  one." 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  de- 
struction," he  replied  gently. 
"Let  us  call  it  iconoclasm, 
the  swallowing  of  formulas, 
which  has  always  had  its  full 
retinue  of  idealists.  And  you 
do  not  want  a  Napoleon.  All 
that  is  needed  is  direction, 
which  could  be  given  by  men 
of  far  lower  gifts  than  a 
Bonaparte.  In  a  word,  you 
want  a  Power-House,  and  then 
the  age  of  miracles  will 
begin." 

I  got  up,  for  the  hour  was 
late,  and  I  had  had  enough 
of  this  viewy  talk.  My  host 
was  smiling,  and  I  think  that 
smile  was  the  only  thing  I 
didn't  quite  like  about  him. 
It  was  too — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— superior  and  Olympian.  As 
he  led  me  into  the  hall  he 
apologised  for  indulging  his 
whims.  "But  you,  as  a  law- 
yer, should  welcome  the  idea. 
If  there  is  an  atom  of  truth 
in  my  fancies,  your  task  is  far 
bigger  than  you  thought.  You 
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are  not  defending  an  easy  case, 
but  fighting  in  a  contest  where 
the  issues  are  still  doubtful. 
That  should  encourage  your 
professional  pride.  .  .  ." 

By  all  the  rules  I  should 
have  been  sleepy,  for  it  was 
past  midnight,  and  I  had  had 
a  long  day  in  the  open  air. 
But  that  wretched  talk  had 
unsettled  me,  and  I  could  not 
get  my  mind  off  it.  I  have 
reproduced  very  crudely  the 
substance  of  my  host's  con- 
versation, but  no  words  of 
mine  could  do  justice  to  his 
eery  persuasiveness.  There 
was  a  kind  of  magnetism  in 
the  man,  a  sense  of  vast 
powers  and  banked-up  fires, 
which  would  have  given 
weight  to  the  tritest  plati- 
tudes. Again  and  again  I 
told  myself  it  was  crazy  non- 
sense, the  heated  dream  of  a 
visionary,  but  again  and  again 
I  came  back  to  some  detail 
which  had  a  horrid  air  of 
reality.  If  the  man  was  a 
romancer  he  had  an  uncommon 
gift  of  verisimilitude.  I  thing 
open  my  bedroom  window  and 
let  in  the  soft  air  of  the  June 
night  and  the  scents  from 
leagues  of  clover  and  pines 
and  sweet  grasses.  It  mo- 
mentarily refreshed  me,  for  I 
could  not  believe  that  the 
homely  and  gracious  world 
held  such  dire  portents.  But 
always  that  phrase  of  his,  the 
"  Power  -  House,"  kept  recur- 
ring. You  know  how  twisted 
your  thoughts  get  during  a 
wakeful  night,  and  long  before 
I  fell  asleep  towards  morning 
I  had  worked  myself  up  into 
a  very  complete  dislike  of  that 


bland  and  smiling  gentleman, 
my  host.  Suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  did  not 
know  his  name,  and  that  set 
me  off  on  another  train  of 
reflection. 

I  did  not  wait  to  be  called, 
but  rose  about  seven,  dressed, 
and  went  downstairs.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  car  on  the 
gravel  of  the  drive,  and  to  my 
delight  saw  that  Stagg  had 
arrived.  I  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  had  no  desire 
to  meet  its  master  again  in 
this  world. 

The  grim  housekeeper,  who 
answered  my  summons,  re- 
ceived my  explanation  in 
silence.  Breakfast  would  be 
ready  in  twenty  minutes ; 
eight  was  Mr  Lumley's  hour 
for  it. 

So  that  was  my  host's  name. 
I  sat  down  at  a  bureau  in  the 
hall  and  did  a  wildly  foolish 
thing.  I  wrote  a  letter,  be- 
ginning "Dear  Mr  Lumley," 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness 
and  explaining  the  reason  of 
my  early  departure.  It  was 
imperative,  I  said,  that  I 
should  be  in  London  by  mid- 
day. Then  I  added:  "I  wish 
I  had  known  who  you  were 
last  night,  for  I  think  you 
know  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Charles  Pitt-Heron." 

Breakfastless  I  joined  Stagg 
in  the  car,  and  soon  we  were 
swinging  down  from  the  up- 
lands to  the  shallow  vale  of 
the  Wey.  My  thoughts  were 
very  little  on  my  new  toy  or 
on  the  midsummer  beauties  of 
Surrey.  The  friend  of  Pitt- 
Heron,  who  knew  about  his 
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going  to  Bokhara,  was  the 
maniac  who  dreamed  of  the 
"  Power-House."  There  were 


going  to  be  dark  scenes  in 
the  drama  before  it  was  played 
out. 


IV. 


My  first  thought,  as  I 
journeyed  towards  London, 
was  that  I  was  horribly  alone 
in  this  business.  Whatever 
was  to  be  done  I  must  do  it 
myself,  for  the  truth  was  I  had 
no  evidence  which  any  auth- 
ority would  recognise.  Pitt- 
Heron  was  the  friend  of  a 
strange  being  who  collected 
objects  of  art,  probably  passed 
under  an  alias  in  South  Lon- 
don, and  had  absurd  visions 
of  the  end  of  civilisation. 
That,  in  cold  black  and  white, 
was  all  my  story  came  to.  If 
I  went  to  the  police  they  would 
laugh  at  me,  and  they  would 
be  right.  Now  I  am  a  sober 
and  practical  person,  but, 
slender  though  my  evidence 
was,  it  brought  to  my  mind 
the  most  absolute  conviction. 
I  seemed  to  know  Pitt-Heron's 
story  as  if  I  had  heard  it  from 
his  own  lips — his  first  meeting 
with  Lumley  and  their  grow- 
ing friendship ;  his  initiation 
into  secret  and  forbidden 
things ;  the  revolt  of  the  de- 
cent man,  appalled  that  his 
freakishness  had  led  him  so 
far ;  the  realisation  that  he 
could  not  break  so  easily  with 
his  past,  and  that  Lumley  held 
him  in  his  power ;  and  last,  the 
mad  flight  under  the  pressure 
of  overwhelming  terror.  I 
could  read  the  purpose  of  that 
flight.  He  knew  the  Indian 
frontier  as  few  men  know  it, 


and  in  the  wild  tangle  of  the 
Pamirs  he  hoped  to  baffle  his 
enemy.  Then  from  some  far 
refuge  he  would  send  for  his 
wife  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  exile.  It  must  have 
been  an  omnipotent  terror  to 
drive  such  a  man,  young, 
brilliant,  rich,  successful,  to 
the  fate  of  an  absconding 
felon. 

But  Lumley  was  on  his  trail. 
So  I  read  the  telegram  I  had 
picked  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Blackheath  house,  and  my 
business  was  to  frustrate  the 
pursuit.  Some  one  must 
have  gone  to  Bokhara,  some 
creature  of  Lumley's,  perhaps 
the  super-butler  I  had  met  in 
the  County  Court.  The  tele- 
gram, for  I  had  noted  the  date, 
had  been  received  on  the  27th 
day  of  May.  It  was  now  the 
15th  of  June,  so  if  some  one 
had  started  immediately  on  its 
receipt,  in  all  probability  he 
would  by  now  be  in  Bokhara. 
I  must  find  out  who  had  gone 
and  endeavour  to  warn  Tommy. 
I  calculated  that  it  would 
have  taken  him  seven  or  eight 
days  to  get  from  Moscow  by 
the  Transcaspian  ;  probably  he 
would  find  Pitt-Heron  gone, 
but  inquiries  would  set  him  on 
the  track.  I  might  be  able  to 
get  in  touch  with  him  through 
the  Kussian  officials.  In  any 
case,  if  Lumley  were  stalking 
Pitt -Heron,  I,  unknown  and 
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unsuspected,  would  be  stalking 
Lumley. 

And  then  in  a  flash  I  realised 
my  folly.  The  wretched  letter 
I  had  written  that  morning 
had  given  the  whole  show 
away.  Lumley  knew  that  I 
was  a  friend  of  Pitt  -  Heron, 
and  that  I  knew  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  Pitt-Heron.  If  my 
guess  was  right,  friendship 
with  Lumley  was  not  a  thing 
Charles  was  likely  to  confess 
to,  and  he  would  argue  that 
my  knowledge  of  it  meant  that 
I  was  in  Charles's  confidence. 
I  would  therefore  know  of  his 
disappearance  and  its  cause, 
and  alone  in  London  would 
connect  it  with  the  decorous 
bachelor  of  the  Albany.  My 
letter  was  a  warning  to  him 
that  he  could  not  play  the 
game  unobserved,  and  I,  too, 
would  be  suspect  in  his 
eyes. 

It  was  no  good  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  and  Lumley's  sus- 
picions must  be  accepted,  but 
I  confess  that  the  thought 
gave  me  a  qualm.  The  man 
had  a  curious  terror  for  me, 
a  terror  I  cannot  hope  to 
analyse  and  reproduce  for 
you.  My  bald  words  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  magnetic 
force  of  his  talk,  the  sense  of 
brooding  and  unholy  craft.  I 
was  proposing  to  match  my 
wits  against  a  master's,  one, 
too,  who  must  have  at  his 
command  an  organisation  far 
beyond  my  puny  efforts.  I 
have  said  that  my  first  feeling 
was  that  of  loneliness  and  iso- 
lation ;  my  second  was  one  of 
hopeless  insignificance.  It  was 
a  boy's  mechanical  toy  arrayed 
against  a  Power-House  with 


its  shining  wheels  and  mon- 
strous dynamos. 

My  first  business  was  to  get 
in  touch  with  Tommy.  At 
that  time  I  had  a  friend  in 
one  of  the  Embassies,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  on 
a  dry-fly  stream  in  Hampshire. 
I  will  not  tell  you  his  name, 
for  he  has  since  become  a  great 
figure  in  the  world's  diplomacy, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  part  he  played  in  this 
tale  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  official  etiquette.  I  had 
assisted  him  on  the  legal  side 
in  some  of  the  international 
quibbles  that  beset  all  Em- 
bassies, and  we  had  reached 
the  point  of  intimacy  which  is 
marked  by  the  use  of  Christian 
names  and  by  dining  frequently 
together.  Let  us  call  him 
Monsieur  Felix.  He  was  a 
grave  young  man,  slightly  my 
senior,  learned,  discreet,  and 
ambitious,  but  with  an  engag- 
ing boyishness  cropping  up 
now  and  then  under  the  official 
gold  lace.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  in  him  I  might  find  an 
ally. 

I  reached  London  about 
eleven  in  the  morning  and 
went  straight  to  Belgrave 
Square.  Felix  I  found  in  the 
little  library  off  the  big  secre- 
taries' room,  a  sunburnt  sports- 
man fresh  from  a  Norwegian 
salmon  river.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
and  was  told  that  the  day  was 
at  my  service. 

"  You  know  Tommy  Delo- 
raine?"  I  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"And  Charles  Pitt-Heron  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  of  him." 

"  Well,  here   is   my  trouble. 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Tommy  has  joined  Pitt-Heron 
in  Bokhara.  If  he  has,  my 
mind  will  be  greatly  relieved, 
for,  though  I  can't  tell  you 
the  story,  I  can  tell  you  that 
Pitt-Heron  is  in  very  consider- 
able danger.  Can  you  help 
me?" 

Felix  reflected.  "That  should 
be  simple  enough.  I  can  wire 
in  cypher  to  the  Military  Resi- 
dent. The  police  there  are 
pretty  efficient,  as  you  may 
imagine,  and  travellers  don't 
come  and  go  without  being 
remarked.  I  should  be  able 
to  give  you  an  answer  within 
twenty -four  hours.  I  must  de- 
scribe Tommy.  How  does  one 
do  that  in  telegraphese?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  an- 
other thing,"  I  said.  "You 
remember  that  Pitt-Heron  has 
some  reputation  as  a  Central 
Asian  traveller.  Tommy,  as 
you  know,  is  as  mad  as  a 
hatter.  Suppose  these  two 
fellows  at  Bokhara,  wanting 
to  make  a  long  trek  into  wild 
country — how  would  they  go? 
You've  been  there  and  know 
the  lie  of  the  land." 

Felix  got  down  a  big  German 
atlas,  and  for  half  an  hour  we 
pored  over  it.  From  Bokhara, 
he  said,  the  only  routes  for 
madmen  ran  to  the  south. 
East  and  north  you  got  into 
Siberia ;  west  lay  the  Trans- 
caspian  desert ;  but  southward 
you  might  go  through  the 
Hissar  range  by  Pamirski  Post 
to  Gilgit  and  Kashmir,  or  you 
might  follow  up  the  Oxus  and 
enter  the  north  of  Afghanistan, 
or  you  might  go  by  Merv  into 
north  -  eastern  Persia.  The 
first  he  thought  the  likeliest 


route,  if  a  man  wanted  to 
travel  fast.  I  asked  him  to 
put  in  his  cable  a  suggestion 
about  watching  the  Indian 
roads,  and  left  him  with  a 
promise  of  early  enlighten- 
ment. 

Then  I  went  down  to  the 
Temple,  fixed  some  consulta- 
tions and  spent  a  quiet  evening 
in  my  rooms.  I  had  a  heavy 
sense  of  impending  disaster, 
not  unnatural  in  the  circum- 
stances. I  really  cannot  think 
what  it  was  that  held  me  to 
the  job.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
liking  for  Tommy  and  Ethel, 
partly  regret  for  that  unfortun- 
ate fellow  Pitt-Heron,  most  of 
all,  I  think,  dislike  of  Lumley. 
That  bland  super  -  man  had 
fairly  stirred  my  prosaic  anti- 
pathies. 

Next  day  I  was  in  a  case  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  an  im- 
portant prosecution  for  fraud, 
and  I  appeared,  with  two 
leaders,  for  the  Bank  con- 
cerned. The  amazing  and 
almost  incredible  thing  about 
this  story  of  mine  is  the  way 
clues  kept  rolling  in  unsolicited, 
and  I  was  to  get  another  from 
this  dull  prosecution.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  explanation  is 
ihat  the  world  is  full  of  clues 
to  everything,  and  that,  if  a 
man's  mind  is  sharp-set  on  any 
quest,  he  happens  to  notice  and 
take  advantage  of  what  other- 
wise he  would  miss.  My  lead- 
ers were  both  absent  the  first 
day,  and  I  had  to  examine  our 
witnesses  alone.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  I  put  a 
fellow  in  the  box,  an  oldish 
drink-sodden  clerk  in  a  Cannon 
Street  bucket-shop.  His  evi- 
dence was  valuable  for  our 
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case,  but  I  was  very  doubtful 
how  he  would  stand  a  cross- 
examination  as  to  credit.  His 
name  was  Routh,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  strong  North- 
country  accent.  But  what 
caught  my  attention  was  his 
face.  His  jaw  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  made  in  two  pieces 
which  did  not  fit,  and  he  had 
little,  bright  protuberant  eyes. 
At  my  first  glance  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  recollection. 

He  was  still  in  the  box  when 
the  Court  rose,  and  I  informed 
the  solicitors  that  before  going 
further  I  wanted  a  conference 
with  the  witness.  A  few 
minutes  later  ho  was  brought 
to  my  chambers,  and  I  put  one 
or  two  obvious  questions  on 
the  case,  till  the  managing 
clerk  who  accompanied  him 
announced  with  many  excuses 
that  he  must  hurry  away. 
Then  I  shut  the  door,  gave  Mr 
Routh  a  cigar,  and  proceeded 
to  conduct  a  private  inquiry. 

He  was  a  pathetic  being, 
only  too  ready  to  talk.  I 
learned  the  squalid  details  of 
his  continuous  misfortunes. 
He  had  been  the  son  of  a  dis- 
senting minister  in  North- 
umberland, and  had  drifted 
through  half  a  dozen  occupa- 
tions till  he  found  his  present 
unsavoury  billet.  Truth  was 
written  large  on  his  statement, 
he  had  nothing  to  conceal,  for 
his  foible  was  folly,  not  crime, 
and  he  had  not  a  rag  of  pride 
to  give  him  reticence.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man and  well  -  educated,  too, 
but  he  had  never  had  a  chance. 
His  brother  had  advised  him 
badly ;  his  brother  was  too 
clever  for  a  prosaic  world; 


always  through  his  reminis- 
cences came  this  echo  of  frater- 
nal admiration  and  complaint. 

It  was  about  the  brother  I 
wanted  to  know,  and  Mr 
Routh  was  very  willing  to 
speak.  Indeed  it  was  hard  to 
disentangle  facts  from  his 
copious  outpourings.  The 
brother  had  been  an  engineer 
and  a  highly  successful  one ; 
had  dallied  with  politics,  too, 
and  had  been  a  great  inventor. 
He  had  put  Mr  Routh  on  to 
a  South  American  speculation, 
where  he  had  made  a  little 
money  but  speedily  lost  it 
again.  Oh,  he  had  been  a 
good  brother  in  his  way,  and 
had  often  helped  him,  but  he 
was  a  busy  man,  and  his  help 
never  went  quite  far  enough. 
Besides,  he  did  not  like  to  apply 
to  him  too  often.  I  gathered 
that  the  brother  was  not  a 
person  to  take  liberties  with. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  now. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr  Routh, 
"that  is  what  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you.  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  for  the  moment 
I  am  in  considerable  financial 
straits,  and  this  case,  though 
my  hands  are  clean  enough, 
God  knows,  will  not  make  life 
easier  for  me.  My  brother  is 
a  mysterious  man,  whose  busi- 
ness often  takes  him  abroad. 
I  have  never  known  even  his 
address,  for  I  write  always  to 
a  London  office  from  which  my 
communications  are  forwarded. 
I  only  know  that  he  is  in  some 
big  electrical  business,  for  I  re- 
member that  he  once  let  drop 
the  remark  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  some  power  station. 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
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London,  probably  somewhere 
abroad.  I  heard  from  him  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  just  leaving  England 
for  a  couple  of  months.  It  is 
very  annoying,  for  I  want  badly 
to  get  into  touch  with  hiiu." 

"Do  you  know,  Mr  Routh," 
I  said,  "I  believe  I  have  met 
your  brother.  Is  he  like  you 
in  any  way  ?" 

"We  have  a  strong  family 
resemblance,  but  he  is  taller 
and  slimmer.  He  has  been 
more  prosperous,  and  has  lived 
a  healthier  life,  you  see." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know," 
I  asked,  "if  he  ever  uses  an- 
other name  ?  I  don't  think 
that  the  man  I  knew  was 
called  Eouth." 

The  clerk  flushed.  "  I  think 
it  highly  unlikely  that  my 
brother  would  use  an  alias. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  dis- 
grace a  name  of  which  we  are 
proud." 

I  told  him  that  my  memory 
had  played  me  false,  and  we 
parted  on  very  good  terms. 
He  was  an  innocent  soul,  one 
of  those  people  that  clever 
rascals  get  to  do  their  dirty 
work  for  them.  But  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  resemblance. 
There,  without  the  brains  and 
force  and  virility,  went  my 
super -butler  of  Blackheath, 
who  passed  under  the  name 
of  Tuke. 

When  he  had  gone,  I  rang 
up  Macgillivray  at  Scotland 
Yard  and  got  an  appointment 
in  half  an  hour's  time.  Mac- 
gillivray had  been  at  the  Bar 
— I  had  read  in  his  chambers — 
and  was  now  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  I  was  about  to 


ask  him  for  information  which 
he  was  in  no  way  bound  to 
give  me,  but  I  presumed  on 
our  old  acquaintance. 

I  asked  him  first  whether 
he  had  ever  heard  of  a  secret 
organisation  which  went  under 
the  name  of  the  Power-House. 
He  laughed  out  loud  at  my 
question. 

"  I  should  think  we  have 
several  hundreds  of  such  pet 
names  on  our  records,"  he  said. 
"  Everything  from  the  Lodge 
of  the  Baldfaced  Ravens  to 
Solomon's  Seal  No.  X.  Fancy 
nomenclature  is  the  relaxation 
of  the  tired  anarchist,  and 
matters  very  little.  The  dan- 
gerous fellows  have  no  names, 
no  number  even,  which  we  can 
get  hold  of.  But  I'll  get  a 
man  to  look  up  our  records. 
There  may  be  something  filed 
about  your  Power-House." 

My  second  question  he  an- 
swered differently.  "  Routh, 
Routh  !  Why,  yes,  there  was 
a  Routh  we  had  dealings 
with  a  dozen  years  ago  when 
I  used  to  go  the  North-Eastern 
circuit.  He  was  a  trade-union 
official  who  bagged  the  funds, 
and  they  couldn't  bring  him  to 
justice  because  of  the  ridiculous 
extra-legal  status  they  possess. 
He  knew  it,  and  played  their 
own  privileges  against  them. 
Oh  yes,  he  was  a  very  complete 
rogue.  I  once  saw  him  at  a 
meeting  in  Sunderland,  and  I 
remember  his  face  —  sneering 
eyes,  diabolically  clever  mouth, 
and  with  it  all  as  smug  as  a 
family  butler.  He  has  dis- 
appeared from  England  —  at 
least  we  haven't  heard  of  him 
for  some  years,  but  I  can  show 
you  his  photograph." 
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Macgillivray  took  from  a 
lettered  cabinet  a  bundle  of 
cards,  selected  one  and  tossed  it 
towards  me.  It  was  that  of  a 
man  of  thirty  or  so,  with  short 
side-whiskers  and  a  drooping 
moustache.  The  eyes,  the  ill- 
fitting  jaw,  and  the  brow  were 
those  of  my  friend  Mr  Tuke, 
brother  and  patron  of  the 
sorrowful  Mr  Eouth,  who 
had  already  that  afternoon 
occupied  my  attention. 

Macgillivray  promised  to 
make  certain  inquiries,  and  I 
walked  home  in  a  state  of 
elation.  Now  I  knew  who  had 
gone  to  Bokhara,  and  I  knew 
something,  too,  of  the  traveller's 
past.  A  discredited  genius  was 
the  very  man  for  Lumley's 
schemes  —  one  who  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  use  his 
brains  outside  the  ring-fence 
of  convention.  Somewhere  in 
the  wastes  of  Turkestan  the 
ex-trade-union  official  was  in 
search  of  Pitt-Heron.  I  did 
not  fancy  that  Mr  Tuke  would 
stick  at  trifles. 

I  dined  at  the  club  and  left 
early.  Going  home,  I  had  an 
impression  that  I  was  being 
shadowed.  You  know  the  feel- 
ing that  some  one  is  watching 
you,  a  sort  of  sensation  re- 
ceived by  the  consciousness 
without  actual  evidence. 

It  was  a  bright  summer 
evening,  and  Piccadilly  had 
its  usual  throng  of  motor-cars 
and  buses  and  foot  passengers. 
I  halted  twice,  once  in  St 
James's  Street  and  once  at  the 
corner  of  Stratton  Street,  and 
retraced  my  steps  for  a  bit, 
and  each  time  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  some  one  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  off  had  done 


the  same.  Obviously  in  such 
a  crowd  I  could  get  no  cer- 
tainty on  the  matter,  so  I 
banished  it  from  my  mind.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
in  my  rooms,  reading  cases  and 
trying  to  keep  my  thoughts  off 
Central  Asia.  About  ten  I 
was  rung  up  on  the  telephone 
by  Felix.  He  had  had  his 
answer  from  Bokhara.  Pitt- 
Heron  had  left  with  a  small 
caravan  on  June  2nd  by  the 
main  road  through  the  Hissar 
range.  Tommy  had  arrived 
on  June  10th  and  on  the  12th 
had  set  off  with  two  servants 
on  the  same  trail.  Travelling 
the  lighter  of  the  two,  he 
should  have  overtaken  Pitt- 
Heron  by  the  15th  at  latest. 
That  was  yesterday,  and  my 
mind  was  immensely  relieved. 
Tommy  in  such  a  situation 
was  a  tower  of  strength,  for, 
whatever  his  failings  in  poli- 
tics, I  knew  no  one  I  would 
rather  have  with  me  in  a 
tight  corner. 

Next  day  the  sense  of  espi- 
onage increased.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  down  to  the 
Temple  by  way  of  Pall  Mall 
and  the  Embankment,  but,  as 
I  did  not  happen  to  be  in  Court 
that  morning,  I  resolved  to 
make  a  detour  and  test  my 
suspicions.  There  seemed  to 
be  nobody  in  Down  Street  as  I 
emerged  from  my  flat,  but  I 
had  not  walked  five  yards 
before,  turning  back,  I  saw  a 
man  enter  from  the  Piccadilly 
end,  while  another  moved  across 
the  Hertford  Street  opening. 
It  may  have  been  only  my 
imagination,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  these  were  my 
watchers.  I  walked  up  Park 
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Laue,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
by  taking  the  Tube  at  the 
Marble  Arch  Station  I  could 
bring  matters  to  the  proof.  I 
have  a  trick  of  observing  small 
irrelevant  details,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  have  noticed  that  a 
certain  carriage  in  the  train 
which  left  Marble  Arch  about 
9.30  stopped  exactly  opposite 
the  exit  at  the  Chancery  Lane 
Station,  and  by  hurrying  up 
the  passage  one  could  just 
catch  the  lift  which  served  an 
earlier  train  and  so  reach  the 
street  before  any  of  the  other 
travellers.  I  performed  this 
manoeuvre  with  success,  caught 
the  early  lift,  reached  the 
street  and  took  cover  behind 
a  pillar  -  box  whence  I  could 
watch  the  exit  of  passengers 
from  the  stairs,  for  I  judged 
that  my  tracker,  if  he  missed 
me  below,  would  run  up  the 
stairs  rather  than  wait  on  the 
lift.  Sure  enough,  a  breath- 
less gentleman  appeared,  who 
scanned  the  street  eagerly,  and 
then  turned  to  the  lift  to  watch 
the  emerging  passengers.  It 
was  clear  that  the  espionage 
was  no  figment  of  my  brain. 

I  walked  slowly  to  my 
chambers  and  got  through  the 
day's  work  as  best  I  could,  for 
my  mind  was  preoccupied  with 
the  unpleasant  business  in  which 
I  found  myself  entangled.  I 
would  have  given  a  year's  in- 
come to  be  honestly  quit  of  it, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
of  escape.  The  maddening 
thing  was  that  I  could  do  so 
little ;  there  was  no  chance  of 
forgetting  anxiety  in  strenuous 
work ;  I  could  only  wait  with 
the  patience  at  my  command, 
and  hope  for  the  one  chance 


in  a  thousand  which  I  might 
seize.  At  four  o'clock  I  left 
the  Temple  and  walked  to  the 
Embassy.  I  had  resolved  to 
banish  the  espionage  from  my 
mind,  for  that  was  the  least 
of  my  difficulties. 

Felix  gave  me  an  hour  of  his 
valuable  time.  It  was  some- 
thing that  Tommy  had  joined 
Pitt -Heron,  but  there  were 
other  matters  to  be  arranged 
in  that  far  country.  The  time 
had  come,  in  my  opinion,  to 
tell  him  the  whole  story,  and 
the  telling  was  a  huge  relief  to 
my  mind.  He  did  not  laugh 
at  me  as  I  had  half  feared,  but 
took  the  whole  thing  as  gravely 
as  possible.  In  his  profession, 
I  fancy,  he  had  found  too 
many  certainties  behind  sus- 
picions to  treat  anything  as 
trivial.  The  next  step,  he  said, 
was  to  warn  the  Russian  police 
of  the  presence  of  the  man 
called  Saronov  and  the  super- 
butler.  Happily  we  had  ma- 
terials for  the  description  of 
Tuke  or  Routh,  and  I  could 
not  believe  that  such  a  figure 
would  be  hard  to  trace.  Felix 
cabled  again  in  cypher,  asking 
that  the  two  should  be  watched, 
more  especially  if  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had 
followed  Tommy's  route.  Once 
more  we  got  out  the  big  map 
and  discussed  the  possible 
ways.  It  seemed  to  me  a  land 
created  by  Providence  for  sur- 
prises, for  the  roads  followed 
the  valleys,  and  to  the  man 
who  travelled  light  there  must 
be  many  short  cuts  through 
the  hills. 

I  left  the  Embassy  before 
six  o'clock  and,  crossing  the 
Square  engrossed  with  my  own 
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thoughts,  ran  full  into  Lumley.  find    me    out,    for    the    latter 

I  hope  I  played  my  part  well,  would    not    have    crossed    the 

though  I   could   not  repress  a  road    for    all  the   treasures    of 

start   of  surprise.     He  wore   a  the  Louvre.) 

grey  morning-coat  and  a  white  "Ah,  yes,  I  have  picked  up 

top-hat  and  looked   the  image  a    few    things.       If    ever    you 

of  benevolent  respectability.  should    care    to    see    them    I 

"All,  Mr  Leithen,"  he  said,  should  be  honoured.    But  Pitt- 

"  we  meet  again."  Heron    is    no    collector.       He 

I  murmured  something  about  loves   life   better   than   art,   as 

my  regrets  at  my  early  depar-  a  young  man  should.     A  great 

ture  three  days  ago,  and  added  traveller      our      friend  —  the 

in  feeble  jest  that  I  wished  he  Laurence  Oliphant  or  Richard 

would   hurry    on    his    twilight  Burton  of  our  day." 

of  civilisation,  for  the   burden  We    stopped   at    a   house  in 

of  it  was  becoming  too  much  Grosvenor   Place,    and    he   re- 

for  me.  liuquished     my     arm.        "  Mr 

He  looked  me  in  the  eyes  Leithen,"  he  said,  "a  word 
with  all  the  friendliness  in  the  from  one  who  wishes  you  no 
world.  "  So  you  have  not  ill.  You  are  a  friend  of  Pitt- 
forgotten  our  evening's  talk  ?  Heron,  but  where  he  goes  you 
You  owe  me  something,  my  cannot  follow.  Take  my  ad- 
friend,  for  giving  you  a  new  vice  and  keep  out  of  his  affairs, 
interest  in  your  profession."  You  will  do  no  good  to  him, 

"  I    owe  you  much,"  I  said,  and    you    may    bring   yourself 

"for     your     hospitality,     your  into  serious  danger.     You  are 

advice,  and  your  warnings."  a    man    of    sense,    a    practical 

He   was   wearing   his   tinted  man,  so  I  speak  to  you  frankly, 

glasses  and  peered  quizzically  But,  remember,  I  do  not  warn 

into  my  face.  twice." 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  call  He  took  off  his  glasses,  and 
in  Grosvenor  Place,"  he  said,  his  light,  wild  eyes  looked  me 
"  and  shall  beg  in  return  the  straight  in  the  face.  All  ben- 
pleasure  of  your  company.  So  evolence  had  gone,  and  some- 
you  know  my  young  friend,  thing  implacable  and  deadly 
Pitt-Heron?"'  burned  in  them.  Before  I 

With  an  ingenuous  counten-  could   say   a  word  in  reply  he 

ance  I  explained  that  he  had  shuffled    up    the   steps   of   the 

been  at   Oxford   with  me  and  house  and  was  gone.  .  .  . 

that  we  had  common  friends.  That  night  at   the  House  I 

"A   brilliant    young    man,"  sought    out    Chapman    in    the 

said  Lumley.     "Like   you,   he  smoking  -  room     for     several 

has    occasionally    cheered     an  reasons.        One     was     that     I 

old   man's   solitude.      And    he  wanted  an  ally,  and  I  thought 

has  spoken  of  me  to  you  ?  "  with   comfort  of  the   bluff  in- 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  lying  stoutly,  dependence     of     the     Labour 

"He   used    to    tell    me    about  member.      The    meeting    with 

your  collections."     (If  Lumley  Luinley  had  scared  me,  but  it 

knew    Charles_  well   he    would  had   also    clinched    my   resolu- 
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tion.  I  had  now  more  than 
my  friendship  for  Tommy  and 
my  sympathy  with  Pitt-Heron 
to  urge  me  on.  A  man  had 
tried  to  bully  me,  and  that 
roused  all  the  worst  stubborn- 
ness of  my  soul.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  the  game  out  at 
any  cost. 

Chapman  had  been  having  a 
row  with  the  young  bloods  of 
my  party  that  afternoon,  and 
received  me  ungraciously. 
When  I  asked  him  about 
Routh,  the  ex  -  Union  leader, 
he  fairly  blazed  up. 

"  There  you  are,  you  Tories," 
he  shouted.  "You  can't  fight 
fair.  You  hate  the  Unions, 
and  you  rake  up  any  wretched 
old  prejudice  to  discredit  them. 
You  can  find  out  about  Routh 
for  yourself,  for  I'm  hanged  if 
I  help  you." 

I  saw  that  I  could  do  nothing 
with  Chapman  unless  I  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  so  for  the 
second  time  that  day  I  told 
the  whole  story.  Chapman 
was  wildly  excited.  No  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  my  evidence 
ever  entered  his  head,  for,  like 
most  of  his  party,  he  hated 
anarchism  worse  than  capital- 
ism, and  the  notion  of  a  highly 
capitalised,  highly  scientific, 
highly  undemocratic  anarchism 
revolted  his  soul.  Besides,  he 
adored  Tommy  Deloraine. 

Routh,  he  told  me,  had 
been  a  young  engineer  of  a 
superior  type,  with  a  job  in  a 
big  shop  at  Sheffield.  He  had 
professed  advanced  political 
views,  and,  although  he  had 
strictly  no  business  to  be  there, 
had  taken  a  large  part  in 
Trade  Union  work,  and  was 
treasurer  of  one  big  branch. 


Chapman  had  met  him  often 
at  conferences  and  on  plat- 
forms, and  had  been  impressed 
by  the  fertility  and  ingenuity 
of  his  mind  and  the  boldness 
of  his  purpose.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
movement,  and  had  that  gift 
of  half-scientific,  half-philoso- 
phic jargon  which  is  dear  at 
all  times  to  the  hearts  of  the 
half-baked.  A  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  repeatedly  of- 
fered him,  but  he  had  always 
declined ;  wisely,  Chapman 
thought,  for  he  judged  him 
the  type  which  is  more  effec- 
tive behind  the  scenes.  But 
with  all  his  ability  he  had  not 
been  popular.  "He  was  a 
cold  -  blooded,  sneering  devil," 
as  Chapman  put  it,  "a  sort  of 
Parnell.  He  tyrannised  over 
his  followers,  and  he  was  the 
rudest  brute  I  ever  met." 
Then  followed  the  catastrophe, 
in  which  it  became  apparent 
that  he  had  speculated  with 
the  funds  of  his  Union  and 
had  lost  a  large  sum.  Chap- 
man, however,  was  suspicious 
of  these  losses,  and  was  inclined 
to  suspect  that  he  had  the 
money  all  the  time  in  a  safe 
place.  A  year  or  two  earlier 
the  Unions,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust of  old-fashioned  folk,  had 
been  given  certain  extra-legal 
privileges,  and  this  man 
Routh  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  advocates  of  the  Unions' 
claims.  Now  he  had  the  cool 
effrontery  to  turn  the  tables  on 
them,  and  use  those  very  privi- 
leges to  justify  his  action  and 
escape  prosecution.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  Some  of 
the  fellows,  said  Chapman, 
swore  to  wring  his  neck,  but 
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he  did  not  give  them  the 
chance.  He  had  disappeared 
from  England,  and  was  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  living  in 
luxury  in  some  foreign  capital. 
"  What  I  would  give  to  be  even 
with  the  swine ! "  cried  my 
friend,  clenching  and  unclench- 
ing his  big  fist.  "  But  we're  up 
against  no  small  thing  in 
Josiah  Routh.  There  isn't  a 
crime  on  earth  he'd  stick  at, 
and  he's  as  clever  as  the  old 
Devil,  his  master." 

"  If  that's  how  you  feel,  I 
can  trust  you  to  back  me  tip," 
I  said.  "  And  the  first  thing  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  come  and 
stay  at  my  flat.  God  knows 
what  may  happen  next,  and 
two  men  are  better  than  one. 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I'm  nervous, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
with  me." 

Chapman  had  no  objection. 
I  accompanied  him  to  his 
Bloomsbury  lodgings,  where 
he  packed  a  bag,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  Down  Street 
flat.  The  sight  of  his  burly 
figure  and  sagacious  face  was 
a  relief  to  me  in  the  mysterious 
darkness  where  I  now  found 
myself  walking. 

I  wanted  in  those  days  all 
the  relief  I  could  get,  for  it 
was  a  beastly  time.  I  had 
nothing  to  grip  on,  no  clear 
duty  to  perform,  only  to  wait 
on  the  off-chance,  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  thicken- 
ing around  me.  The  spying 
went  on,  but  I  soon  ceased  to 
mind  it,  though  I  did  my  best 
to  give  my  watchers  little 
satisfaction.  For  example,  I 
did  not  go  again  to  Scotland 
Yard,  but  two  nights  later  met 
Macgillivray  at  the  club  to 


which  we  both  belonged.  He 
had  something  of  great  interest 
to  tell  me.  I  had  asked  about 
the  phrase,  the  "Power-House." 
Well,  he  had  found  it  in  the 
letter  of  a  German  friend,  a 
private  letter,  in  which  the 
writer  gave  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  into  a  curious  affair 
which  a  year  before  had  excited 
Europe.  I  have  forgotten  the 
details,  but  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Slav  States 
of  Austria  and  an  Italian 
Students'  Union,  and  it  threat- 
ened at  one  time  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Maogillivray's  corre- 
spondent said  that  in  some 
documents  which  were  seized 
he  found  constant  allusion  to 
a  thing  called  the  Krafthaus, 
evidently  the  headquarters- 
staff  of  the  plot.  And  this 
same  word  Krafthaus  had 
appeared  elsewhere  —  in  a 
sonnet  of  a  poet  -  anarchist 
who  shot  himself  in  the  slums 
of  Antwerp,  in  the  last  ravings 
of  more  than  one  criminal,  in 
the  extraordinary  testament  of 

Professor  M of  Jena,  who, 

at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  took 
his  life  after  writing  a  strange 
mystical  message  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Macgillivray 's  corre- 
spondent concluded  by  saying 
that,  in  his  opinion,  if  this 
Krafthaus  could  be  found  the 
key  would  be  discovered  to  the 
most  dangerous  secret  organi- 
sation in  the  world.  He  added 
that  he  had  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  motive  power 
of  the  concern  was  English. 

"Macgillivray,"  I  said,  "you 
have  known  me  for  some  time, 
and  I  fancy  you  think  me 
a  sober  and  discreet  person. 
Well,  I  believe  I  am  on  the 
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edge  of  discovering  the  secret 
of  your  Krafthaus.  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  if  in 
the  next  week  I  send  you  an 
urgent  message  you  will  act  on 
it,  however  fantastic  it  seems. 
I  can't  tell  you  more.  I  ask 
you  to  take  me  on  trust  and 
believe  that  for  anything  I 
do  I  have  tremendous  reasons." 

He  knit  his  shaggy  grey  eye- 
brows and  looked  curiously  at 
me.  "  Yes,  I'll  go  bail  for  your 
sanity.  It's  a  good  deal  to 
promise,  but  if  you  make  an 
appeal  to  me,  I  will  see  that 
it  is  met." 

Next  day  I  had  news  from 
Felix.  Tuke  and  the  man 
called  Saronov  had  been  iden- 
tified. If  you  are  making 
inquiries  about  anybody  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  find  those  who 
are  seeking  for  the  same  per- 
son, and  the  Russian  police, 
in  tracking  Tommy  and  Pitt- 
Heron,  had  easily  come  on  the 
two  gentlemen  who  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  trail.  The 
two  had  gone  by  Samarkand, 
evidently  intending  to  strike 
into  the  hills  by  a  shorter 
route  than  the  main  road 
from  Bokhara.  The  frontier 
posts  had  been  warned,  and 
the  stalkers  had  become  the 
stalked. 

That  was  one  solid  achieve- 
ment, at  any  rate.  I  had  saved 
Pitt  -  Heron  from  the  worst 
danger,  for  first  I  had  sent  him 
Tommy,  and  now  I  had  put 
the  police  on  guard  against 
his  enemies.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  enemies 
they  were.  Charles  knew  too 
much,  and  Tuke  was  the  man 
appointed  to  reason  with  him, 
to  bring  him  back  if  possible, 
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As  Chapman 
had  said,  the  ex-Union  leader 
was  not  the  man  to  stick  at 
trifles. 

It  was  a  broiling  June,  the 
London  season  was  at  its 
height,  and  I  had  never  been 
so  busy  in  the  Courts  before. 
But  that  crowded  and  garish 
world  was  little  more  than  a 
dream  to  me.  I  went  through 
my  daily  tasks,  dined  out,  went 
to  the  play,  had  consultations, 
talked  to  my  fellows,  but  all 
the  while  I  had  the  feeling 
that  I  was  watching  somebody 
else  perform  the  same  functions. 
My  real  interests  were  far  away. 
Always  I  saw  two  men  in  the 
hot  glens  of  the  Oxus,  with  the 
fine  dust  of  the  loess  rising  in 
yellow  clouds  behind  them. 
One  of  these  men  had  a  drawn 
and  anxious  face,  and  both 
rode  hard.  They  passed  by 
the  closes  of  apricot  and  cherry 
and  the  green  watered  gardens, 
and  soon  the  Oxus  ceased  to 
flow  wide  among  rushes  and 
water  -  lilies,  and  became  a 
turbid  hill-stream.  By-and-by 
the  roadside  changed,  and  the 
horses  of  the  travellers  trod  on 
mountain  turf,  crushing  the 
irises  and  marigolds  and  thyme. 
I  could  feel  the  free  air  blowing 
from  the  roof  of  the  world,  and 
see  far  ahead  the  snowy  saddle 
of  the  pass  which  led  to  India. 
Far  behind  the  riders  I  saw 
two  others,  and  they  chose  a 
different  way,  now  over  water- 
less plateaux,  now  in  rugged 
nullahs.  They  rode  the  faster 
and  their  route  was  the  shorter; 
sooner  or  later  they  must  oatoh 
up  the  first  riders,  and  I  knew, 
though  how  I  could  not  tell, 
that  death  would  attend  the 
3C 
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meeting.  I,  and  only  I,  sitting 
in  London  four  thousand  miles 
away,  could  prevent  disaster. 
The  dream  haunted  me  at 
night,  and  often,  walking  in 
the  Strand  or  sitting  at  a 
dinner-table,  I  have  found  my 
eyes  fixed  clearly  on  the  shin- 
ing upland  with  the  thin  white 
mountains  at  the  back  of  it, 
and  the  four  dots,  which  were 
men,  hurrying  fast  on  their 
business. 

Then  the  end  came.  I  was 
sitting  smoking  late  one  night 
with  Chapman  when  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang.  It  was  Felix 
who  spoke. 

"I  have  news  for  you,"  he 
said.  "The  hunters  have  met 
the  hunted,  arid  one  of  the 
hunters  is  dead.  The  other  is 


a   prisoner  in   our  hands.     He 
has  confessed/' 

It  had  been  black  murder  in 
intent.  The  frontier  police  had 
shadowed  the  two  men  into  the 
cup  of  a  glen  where  they  met 
Tommy  and  Pitt-Heron.  The 
four  had  spoken  together  for  a 
little,  and  then  Tuke  had  fired 
deliberately  at  Charles  and  had 
grazed  his  ear.  Whereupon 
Tommy  had  charged  him  and 
knocked  the  pistol  from  his 
hand.  The  assailant  had  fled, 
but  a  long  shot  from  the  police 
on  the  hillside  had  toppled  him 
over.  Tommy  had  felled  Saro- 
nov  with  his  fists,  and  the  man 
had  abjectly  surrendered.  He 
had  confessed,  Felix  said,  but 
what  the  confession  was  he  did 
not  know. 


v. 


My  nervousness  and  inde- 
cision dropped  from  me  at  the 
news.  I  had  won  the  first 
round,  and  I  would  win  the 
last,  for  it  suddenly  became 
clear  to  me  that  I  had  now 
evidence  which  would  blast 
Lumley.  I  believed  that  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  prove 
his  identity  with  Pavia  and  his 
receipt  of  the  telegram  from 
Saronov ;  Tuke  was  his  crea- 
ture, and  Tuke's  murderous 
mission  was  his  doing.  No 
doubt  I  knew  little  and  could 
prove  nothing  about  the  big 
thing,  the  Power-House,  but 
conspiracy  to  murder  is  not 
the  lightest  of  criminal  charges. 
I  was  beginning  to  see  my  way 
to  checkmating  my  friend,  at 
least  so  far  as  Pitt-Heron  was 
concerned.  Provided — and  it 


was  a  pretty  big  proviso — 
that  he  gave  me  the  chance 
to  use  my  knowledge. 

That  I  feared  would  be  the 
difficulty.  I  made  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Lumley  had  his  own 
means  of  getting  information 
about  his  satellites,  and  would 
be  speedily  informed  of  Tuke's 
death  and  Saronov's  behaviour. 
What  I  knew  to-night  he  would 
know  in  a  few  hours.  I  argued 
that  his  spies  must  have  told 
him  enough  to  connect  me  with 
the  incident,  more  especially 
my  visits  to  the  Embassy.  If 
he  believed  that  I  had  dam- 
ning evidence  against  him — 
and  I  had  no  doubt  he  believed 
it — then  he  would  do  his  best  to 
prevent  me  speaking.  I  must 
therefore  get  my  statement 
lodged  in  the  proper  quarter 
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at  the  earliest  possible  inomeut. 
The  next  twenty-four  hours,  I 
feared,  were  going  to  be  too 
sensational  for  comfort.  And 
yet  I  cannot  say  I  was  afraid. 
I  was  too  full  of  pride  to  be 
timid ;  I  had  lost  my  awe  of 
Lumley  through  winning  a 
point  against  him.  Had  I 
known  more  I  should  have 
been  less  at  my  ease. 

I  sat  up  late  into  the  night, 
marshalling  my  evidence  in  a 
formal  statement  and  making 
two  copies  of  it.  One  was 
destined  for  Macgillivray,  the 
other  for  Felix,  for  I  felt  that 
no  precaution  should  be  omit- 
ted. Next  morning  at  break- 
fast I  gave  the  docile  Chapman 
his  instructions.  He  must  take 
the  document  to  Scotland  Yard, 
ask  to  see  Macgillivray,  and 
put  it  into  his  hands.  Then 
he  must  ring  me  up  at  once  at 
Down  Street  and  tell  me  that 
he  had  done  this.  I  had  al- 
ready telephoned  to  my  clerk 
that  I  would  not  be  at  the 
Temple  that  day. 

It  seems  a  simple  thing  to 
travel  less  than  a  mile  in  the 
most  frequented  part  of  Lon- 
don in  broad  daylight,  and 
perform  an  easy  act  like  carry- 
ing a  letter ;  but  I  knew  that 
Lumley's  spies  would  be  ac- 
tive, and  I  suspected  that  they 
would  connect  Chapman  suf- 
ficiently with  me  to  think  him 
worth  following.  In  that  case 
there  might  be  an  attempt  at 
violence.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  tell  him  this,  but  he  laughed 
me  to  scorn.  He  proposed  to 
walk,  and  he  begged  to  be 
shown  the  man  who  would 
meddle  with  him.  Chapman, 
I  ought  to  have  told  you,  was  a 


square,  thick-set  fellow,  who  had 
been  a  middle-weight  boxer  in 
his  day,  and  was  fairly  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
put  my  letter  to  Macgillivray 
in  his  inner  pocket,  buttoned 
his  coat,  crushed  down  his  felt 
hat  on  his  head,  and  defiantly 
set  forth. 

I  expected  a  message  from 
him  in  half  an  hour,  for  he  was 
a  rapid  walker.  But  the  half 
hour  had  passed,  then  the 
three  -  quarters,  and  nothing 
happened.  At  eleven  I  rang 
up  Scotland  Yard,  but  they 
had  no  news  of  him.  Then  I 
became  miserably  anxious,  for 
it  was  clear  that  some  disaster 
had  overtaken  my  messenger. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  set  out 
myself  to  look  for  him,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  convinced 
me  that  that  would  be  playing 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  For 
an  hour  I  wrestled  with  my 
impatience,  and  then  a  few 
minutes  after  twelve  I  was 
rung  up  by  St  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. A  young  doctor  spoke, 
and  said  that  Mr  Chapman 
had  asked  him  to  tell  me  what 
had  happened.  He  had  been 
run  down  by  a  motor-car  at 
the  corner  of  Whitehall — noth- 
ing serious — only  a  bad  shake 
and  some  scalp  wounds.  In  a 
day  or  so  he  would  be  able 
to  leave.  Then  he  added 
what  drove  the  blood  from 
my  heart.  "  Mr  Chapman  per- 
sonally wished  me  to  tell  you," 
he  said,  "  that  the  letter  has 
gone."  I  stammered  some  re- 
ply asking  his  meaning.  "  He 
said  he  thinks,"  I  was  told, 
"that,  while  he  was  being  as- 
sisted to  his  feet,  his  pocket 
was  picked  and  a  letter  taken. 
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He  said  you  would  know  what 
he  meant." 

I  knew  only  too  well  what 
he  meant.  Lumley  had  got  my 
statement,  and  realised  pre- 
cisely how  much  I  knew  and 
what  was  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  must 
know,  too,  that  there  must  be  a 
copy  somewhere  which  I  would 
try  to  deliver.  It  was  going  to 
be  harder  than  I  had  fancied 
to  get  my  news  to  the  proper 
ears,  and  I  had  to  anticipate 
the  ultimate  violence  on  the 
part  of  my  opponents.  The 
thought  of  the  peril  restored 
my  coolness.  I  locked  the  outer 
door  of  my  flat,  and  telephoned 
to  the  garage  where  I  kept 
my  car,  bidding  Stagg  call 
for  me  at  two  o'clock  precisely. 
Then  I  lit  a  pipe  and  strove 
to  banish  the  whole  business 
from  my  thoughts,  for  fuss- 
ing would  do  me  no  good. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ring  up  Felix  and  give  him 
some  notion  of  the  position, 
but  I  found  that  my  telephone 
was  now  broken  and  connec- 
tion was  impossible.  The 
spoken  as  well  as  the  written 
word  was  to  be  denied  me. 

It  was  a  blazing  hot  mid- 
summer day.  The  water-carts 
were  sprinkling  Piccadilly,  and 
looking  from  my  window  I 
could  see  leisurely  and  elegant 
gentlemen  taking  their  morn- 
ing stroll.  A  florist's  cart  full 
of  roses  stood  below  me  in 
the  street.  The  summer  smell 
of  town  —  a  mixture  of  tar, 
flowers,  dust,  and  patchouli — 
rose  in  gusts  through  the 
hot  air.  It  was  the  homely 
London  I  knew  so  well,  and 
I  was  somehow  an  exile  from 


it.  I  was  being  shepherded 
into  a  dismal  isolation,  which, 
unless  I  won  help,  might  mean 
death.  I  was  cool  enough 
now,  but  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
was  miserably  anxious. 

I  changed  into  a  flannel 
suit,  lunched  off"  sandwiches 
and  a  whisky-and-soda,  and 
at  two  o'clock  looked  for 
Stagg  and  my  car.  He  was 
five  minutes  late,  a  thing 
which  had  never  happened 
before.  My  goal  was  the 
Embassy  in  Belgrave  Square, 
but  I  was  convinced  that  if  I 
approached  it  directly  I  should 
share  the  fate  of  Chapman ; 
nay,  worse,  for  from  me  they 
would  not  merely  snatch  the 
letter.  What  I  had  once 
written  I  could  write  again, 
and  if  they  wished  to  ensure 
my  silence  it  must  be  by  more 
drastic  methods.  I  proposed 
to  baffle  my  pursuers  by  tak- 
ing a  wide  circuit  round  the 
western  suburbs  of  London, 
returning  to  the  Embassy 
when  I  thought  the  coast 
clear.  I  gave  Stagg  his 
instructions,  and  lay  back  in 
the  closed  car  with  a  curious 
fluttering  sense  of  anticipation. 
I  had  begun  the  last  round  in 
the  wild  game.  There  was  a 
man  at  the  corner  of  Down 
Street  who  seemed  to  peer 
curiously  at  the  car.  He  was 
doubtless  one  of  my  watchers. 

We  went  up  Park  Lane  into 
the  Edgware  Road,  my  instruc- 
tions to  Stagg  being  to  make 
a  circuit  by  Harrow  and 
Brentford.  Now  that  I  was 
ensconced  in  the  car  I  felt 
safer,  and  my  tense  nerves 
relaxed ;  I  grew  drowsy  and 
allowed  myself  to  sink  into  a 
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half  doze.  The  stolid  back  of 
Stagg  filled  my  gaze,  as  it 
had  filled  it  a  fortnight  ago 
on  the  western  road,  and  I 
admired  lazily  the  brick -red 
of  his  neck.  He  had  been  in 
the  Guards,  and  a  Boer  bullet 
at  Modder  River  had  left  a 
long  soar  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  which  gave  to  his  hair 
the  appearance  of  being  badly 
cut.  He  had  told  me  the  story 
on  Exmoor. 

Suddenly  I  rubbed  my  eyes. 
There  was  110  scar  there;  the 
hair  of  the  chauffeur  grew 
regularly  down  to  his  coat- 
collar.  The  resemblance  had 
been  perfect,  the  voice  was 
Stagg's,  but  clearly  it  was  not 
Stagg  who  now  drove  my  car. 

I  pulled  the  blind  down 
over  the  front  window  as  if 
to  shelter  myself  from  the  sun. 
Looking  out  I  saw  that  we 
were  some  distance  up  the 
Edgware  Road,  uearing  the 
point  where  the  Marylebone 
Road  joins  it.  Now  or  never 
was  my  chance,  for  at  the 
corner  there  is  always  a  block 
in  the  traffic.  The  car  slowed 
down  in  obedience  to  a  police- 
man's uplifted  hand,  and  very 
gently  I  opened  the  door  on 
the  left  side.  Since  the  car 
was  new  it  opened  softly,  and 
in  two  seconds  I  had  stepped 
out,  shut  it  again,  and  made  a 
dive  between  a  butcher's  cart 
and  a  motor-bus  for  the  side- 
walk. I  gave  one  glance 
back  and  saw  the  uncon- 
scious chauffeur  still  rigid  at 
the  wheel. 

I  dodged  unobtrusively 
through  the  crowd  on  the 
pavement,  with  my  hand  on 
my  breast-pocket  to  see  that 


my  paper  was  still  there. 
There  was  a  little  picture- 
shop  near  by  to  which  I  used 
to  go  occasionally,  owned  by 
a  man  who  was  an  adept  at 
cleaning  and  restoring.  I  had 
sent  him  customers  and  he 
was  likely  to  prove  a  friend ; 
so  I  dived  into  his  doorway, 
which  made  a  cool  pit  of 
shade  after  the  glaring  street, 
and  found  him,  spectacles  on 
nose,  busy  examining  some 
dusty  prints.  He  greeted  me 
cordially  and  followed  me  into 
the  back  shop. 

"Mr  Levison,"  I  said,  "have 
you  a  back  door  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  in  some 
surprise.  "Why,  yes;  there 
is  the  door  into  the  lane  which 
runs  from  Edgeley  Street  into 
Counaught  Mews." 

"Will  you  let  me  use  it? 
There  is  a  friend  outside  whom 
I  wish  to  avoid.  Such  things 
happen,  you  know." 

He  smiled  comprehendingly 
— "Certainly,  sir.  Come  this 
way,"  and  he  led  me  through 
a  dark  passage  hung  with 
dingy  Old  Masters  to  a  little 
yard  filled  with  the  debris  of 
picture  frames.  There  he  un- 
locked a  door  in  the  wall  and 
I  found  myself  in  a  narrow 
alley.  As  I  emerged  I  heard 
the  bell  of  the  shop-door  ring. 
"  If  any  one  inquires,  you  have 
not  seen  me  here,  remember," 
I  said,  and  Mr  Levisou  nodded. 
He  was  an  artist  in  his  small 
way  and  liked  the  scent  of  a 
mystery. 

I  ran  down  the  lane  and  by 
various  cross  streets  made  my 
way  into  Bayswater.  I  believed 
that  I  had  thrown  my  trackers 
for  the  moment  on0  the  scent, 
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but  I  had  got  to  get  to  the 
Embassy,  and  that  neighbour- 
hood was  sure  to  be  closely 
watched.  I  came  out  on  the 
Bayswater  Boad  pretty  far 
west,  and  resolved  to  strike 
south  -  east  across  the  Park. 
My  reason  was  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hyde  Park  Corner 
was  certain  at  that  time  of  day 
to  be  pretty  well  crowded,  and 
I  felt  more  security  in  a  throng 
than  in  the  empty  streets  of 
Kensington.  Now  that  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  it  was  a  rash 
thing  to  do,  for  since  Lumley 
knew  the  full  extent  of  my 
knowledge,  he  was  likely  to 
deal  more  violently  with  me 
than  with  Chapman,  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  Park  offered 
him  too  good  a  chance. 

I  crossed  the  riding  -  track 
and  struck  over  the  open  space 
where  the  Sunday  demonstra- 
tions are  held.  There  was 
nothing  there  but  nurses  and 
perambulators,  children  at  play, 
and  dogs  being  exercised.  Pres- 
ently I  reached  Grosvenor  Gate, 
where  on  the  little  green  chairs 
well-dressed  people  were  taking 
the  air.  I  recognised  several 
acquaintances  and  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  talk  to  one  of 
them.  Then  I  emerged  in  Park 
Lane  and  walked  down  it  to 
Hamilton  Place.  So  far  I 
thought  I  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed, but  now  once  more  I 
had  the  indefinable  but  unerring 
sensation  of  being  watched.  I 
caught  a  man  looking  eagerly 
at  me  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  made  a  sign  to  some  one 
farther  off.  There  was  now 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between 
me  and  Belgrave  Square,  but  I 


saw   that  it   would  be  a  hard 
course  to  cover. 

Once  in  Piccadilly  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  my  watchers. 
The  place  was  filled  with  the 
usual  mid-season  crowd,  and  I 
had  to  take  off  my  hat  several 
times.  Up  in  the  bow-window 
of  the  Bachelors'  Club  a  young 
friend  of  mine  was  writing  a 
letter  and  sipping  a  long  drink 
with  an  air  of  profound  bore- 
dom. I  would  have  given  much 
for  his  ennui,  for  my  life  at  the 
moment  was  painfully  exciting. 
I  was  alone  in  that  crowd, 
isolated  and  proscribed,  and 
there  was  no  help  save  in  my 
own  wits.  If  I  spoke  to  a 
policeman  he  would  think  me 
drunk  or  mad,  and  yet  I  was 
on  the  edge  of  being  made  the 
victim  of  a  far  subtler  crime 
than  fell  within  the  purview  of 
the  Metropolitan  force.  Now 
I  saw  how  thin  is  the  protection 
of  civilisation.  An  accident 
and  a  bogus  ambulance  —  a 
false  charge  and  a  bogus  arrest 
— there  were  a  dozen  ways  of 
spiriting  me  out  of  this  gay, 
bustling  world.  I  foresaw  that, 
if  I  delayed,  my  nerve  would 
break,  so  I  boldly  set  off  across 
the  road. 

I  all  but  shared  the  fate  of 
Chapman.  A  car  which  seemed 
about  to  draw  up  at  a  club 
door  suddenly  swerved  across 
the  street,  and  I  had  to  dash 
to  an  island  to  escape  it.  It 
was  no  occasion  to  hesitate,  so, 
dodging  a  bus  and  missing  a 
motor  bicycle  by  a  hair's- 
breadth,  I  rushed  across  the 
remaining  distance  and  reached 
the  railings  of  the  Green  Park. 
Here  there  were  fewer  people, 
and  several  curious  things 
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began  to  happen.  A  little 
group  of  workmen  with  their 
tools  were  standing  by  the 
kerb,  and  they  suddenly  moved 
towards  me.  A  pavement 
artist,  who  looked  like  a  cripple, 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  moved 
in  the  same  direction.  There 
was  a  policeman  at  the  corner, 
and  I  saw  a  well-dressed  man 
go  up  to  him,  say  something 
and  nod  in  my  direction,  and 
the  policeman  too  began  to 
move  towards  me.  I  did  not 
await  them.  I  took  to  my 
heels  and  ran  for  my  life  down 
Grosvenor  Place. 

Long  ago  at  Eton  I  had  won 
the  school  mile,  and  at  Oxford 
I  was  a  second  string  for  the 
quarter.  But  never  at  Eton  or 
at  Oxford  did  I  run  as  I  ran 
then.  It  was  blisteringly  hot, 
but  I  did  not  feel  it,  for  my 
hands  were  clammy  and  my 
heart  felt  like  a  cold  stone.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  pursuit 
fared,  for  I  did  not  think  of 
it ;  I  did  not  reflect  what  kind 
of  spectacle  I  must  afford  run- 
ning like  a  thief  in  a  London 
thoroughfare  on  a  June  after- 
noon ;  I  only  knew  that  my 
enemies  were  around  and  be- 
hind me,  and  that  in  front,  a 
few  hundred  yards  away,  lay 
safety.  But  even  as  I  ran  I 
had  the  sense  to  think  out  my 
movements,  and  to  realise  that 
the  front  door  of  the  Embassy 
was  impossible.  For  one  thing 
it  would  be  watched,  and  for 
another,  before  the  solemn  foot- 
men opened  it,  my  pursuers 
would  be  upon  me.  My  only 
hope  was  the  back  door. 

I  twisted  into  the  Mews 
behind  the  north  side  of  the 
Square,  and  as  I  turned  I 


saw  two  men  run  up  from 
the  Square  as  if  to  cut  me 
off.  A  whistle  was  blown  and 
more  men  appeared  —  one  en- 
tering from  the  far  end  of 
the  Mews,  one  darting  from  a 
public  -  house  door,  and  one 
sliding  down  a  ladder  from 
a  stable  -  loft.  This  last  was 
nearest  me  and  tried  to  trip 
me,  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
a  left-hander  on  the  chin  sent 
him  sprawling  on  the  cobbles. 
I  remembered  that  the  Em- 
bassy was  the  fifth  house  from 
the  end,  and  feverishly  I  tried 
to  count  the  houses  by  their 
backs.  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
sounds,  for  the  modern  London 
householder  studs  his  back 
premises  with  excrescences 
which  seem  to  melt  into  his 
neighbour's.  In  the  end  I 
had  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
door,  which  to  my  joy  was 
ajar.  I  rushed  in  and  banged 
it  behind  me. 

I  found  myself  in  a  stone 
passage,  with  on  one  side  a 
door  opening  on  a  garage. 
There  was  a  wooden  staircase 
leading  to  an  upper  floor,  and 
a  glass  door  in  front  which 
opened  into  a  large  disused 
room  full  of  boxes.  Beyond 
were  two  doors,  one  of  which 
was  locked.  The  other  abut- 
ted on  a  steep  iron  stairway 
which  obviously  led  to  the 
lower  regions  of  the  house.  I 
ran  down  the  stair  —  it  was 
no  more  than  a  ladder, — 
crossed  a  small  courtyard, 
traversed  a  passage,  and  burst 
into  the  kitchen,  where  I  con- 
fronted an  astonished  white- 
capped  chef  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing a  pot  from  the  fire. 

His  face  was  red  and  wrath- 
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ful,  and  I  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  fling  the  pot  at  my  head. 
I  had  disturbed  him  in  some 
delicate  operation,  and  his 
artist's  pride  was  outraged. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  stammered  in 
French,  "I  seek  your  pardon  for 
my  intrusion.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances which  compelled  me 
to  enter  this  house  by  the  back 
premises.  I  am  an  acquaint- 
ance of  His  Excellency,  your 
patron,  and  an  old  friend  of 
Monsieur  Felix.  I  beg  you  of 
your  kindness  to  direct  me  to 
Monsieur  Felix's  room,  or  to 
bid  some  one  take  me  there." 
My  abject  apologies  mollified 
him. 

"  It  is  a  grave  offence,  mon- 
sieur, an  unparalleled  offence, 
to  enter  my  kitchen  at  this 
hour.  I  fear  you  have  irre- 
mediably spoiled  the  new 
casserole  dish  that  I  was 
endeavouring  to  compose." 

"It  grieves  me  indeed  to 
have  interfered  with  so  rare 
an  art,  which  I  have  often 
admired  at  His  Excellency's 
table.  But  there  is  danger 
behind  me  and  an  urgent 
mission  in  front.  Monsieur 
will  forgive  me  ?  Necessity 
will  sometimes  overrule  the 
finest  sensibility." 

He  bowed  to  me  and  I  bowed 
to  him,  and  my  pardon  was  as- 
sured. Suddenly  a  door  opened, 
another  than  that  by  which  I 
had  entered,  and  a  man  ap- 
peared whom  I  took  to  be  a 
footman.  He  was  struggling 
into  his  livery  coat,  but  at 
the  sight  of  me  he  dropped 
it.  I  thought  I  recognised  the 
face  as  that  of  the  man  who 
had  emerged  from  the  public- 
house  and  tried  to  cut  me  off. 


'"Ere,  Mister  Alphonse,"  he 
cried,  "  'elp  me  to  collar  this 
man.  The  police  are  after 


im. 


"You  forget,  my  friend,"  I 
said,  "  that  an  Embassy  is 
privileged  ground  which  the 
police  can't  enter.  I  desire 
to  be  taken  before  His  Ex- 
cellency." 

"  So  that's  yer  game,"  he 
shouted.  "But  two  can  play 
at  that.  'Ere,  give  me  an 
'and,  moosoo,  and  we'll  'ave 
him  in  the  street  in  a  jiffey. 
There's  two  'undred  pounds  in 
our  pockets  if  we  'and  'im 
over  to  them  as  wants  'im." 

The  cook  look  puzzled  and  a 
little  frightened. 

"Will  you  allow  them  to 
outrage  your  kitchen — an  Em- 
bassy kitchen,  too,  —  without 
your  consent?"  I  said. 

"What  have  you  done?"  he 
asked  in  French. 

"  Only  what  your  patron  will 
approve,"  I  replied  in  the  same 
tongue.  "Messieurs  les  assas- 
sins have  a  grudge  against  me." 

He  still  hesitated,  while  the 
young  footman  advanced  on 
me.  He  was  fingering  some- 
thing in  his  trousers  -  pocket 
which  I  did  not  like.  Now 
was  the  time  when,  as  they 
say  in  America,  I  should  have 
got  busy  with  my  gun ;  but, 
alas !  I  had  no  gun.  I  feared 
supports  for  the  enemy,  for 
the  footman  at  the  first  sight 
of  me  had  run  back  the  way 
he  had  come,  and  I  had  heard 
a  low  whistle. 

What  might  have  happened 
I  do  not  know,  had  not  the 
god  appeared  from  the  ma- 
chine in  the  person  of  Hewins, 
the  butler. 
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"  He  wins,"  I  said,  "  you  know 
me.  I  have  often  dined  here, 
and  you  know  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  Monsieur  Felix.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  see  him 
on  an  urgent  matter,  and  for 
various  reasons  I  had  to  enter 
by  Monsieur  Alphonse's  kit- 
chen. Will  you  take  me  at 
once  to  Monsieur  Felix  ?  " 

Hewins  bowed,  and  on  his 
imperturbable  face  there  ap- 
peared no  sign  of  surprise. 
"This  way,  sir,"  was  all  he 
said.  As  I  followed  him  I  saw 
the  footman  plucking  nervously 
at  the  something  in  his  trousers- 
pocket.  Lumley's  agents  ap- 
parently had  not  always  the 
courage  to  follow  his  in- 
structions to  the  letter,  for  I 
made  no  doubt  that  the  order 
had  been  to  take  me  alive  or 
dead. 

I  found  Felix  alone,  and  flung 
myself  into  an  arm-chair.  "  My 
dear  chap,"  I  said,  "take  my 
advice  and  advise  His  Excel- 
lency to  sack  the  red  -  haired 
footman." 

He  was  looking  at  me  curi- 
ously, for,  jaded,  scarlet, 
dishevelled,  I  was  an  odd 
figure  for  a  London  afternoon. 
"  Things  seem  to  have  been 
marching  fast  with  you,"  he 
said. 

"  They  have,  but  I  think  the 
march  is  over.  I  want  to  ask 
several  favours.  First,  here  is 
a  document  which  sets  out 
certain  facts.  I  shall  ring  up 
Macgillivray  at  Scotland  Yard 
and  ask  him  to  come  here  at 
9.30  this  evening.  When  he 
comes  I  want  you  to  give  him 
this  and  ask  him  to  read  it  at 
once.  He  will  know  how  to 
act  on  it." 


Felix  nodded.  "And  the 
next  ?  " 

"  Give  me  a  telegraph  form. 
I  want  a  wire  sent  at  once  by 
some  one  who  can  be  trusted." 
He  handed  me  a  form  and  I 
wrote  out  a  telegram  to  Lumley 
at  the  Albany,  saying  that  I 
proposed  to  call  upon  him  that 
evening  at  8  o'clock  sharp,  and 
asking  him  to  receive  me." 

"  Next  ?  "  said  Felix. 

"Next  and  last,  I  want  a 
room  with  a  door  which  will 
lock,  a  hot  bath,  and  something 
to  eat  about  7.  I  might  be 
permitted  to  taste  Monsieur 
Alphonse's  new  casserole  dish." 

I  rang  up  Macgillivray,  re- 
minded him  of  his  promise,  and 
told  him  what  awaited  him  at 
9.30.  Then  I  had  a  wash,  and 
afterwards  at  my  leisure  gave 
Felix  a  sketch  of  the  day's 
doings.  I  have  never  felt  more 
completely  at  my  ease,  for 
whatever  happened  I  was 
certain  that  I  had  spoiled 
Lumley's  game.  He  would 
know  by  now  that  I  had  reached 
the  Embassy,  and  that  any 
further  attempts  on  my  life 
and  liberty  were  futile.  My 
telegram  would  show  him  that 
I  was  prepared  to  offer  terms, 
and  I  would  certainly  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  Albany 
unmolested.  To  the  meeting 
with  my  adversary  I  looked 
forward  without  qualms,  but 
with  the  most  lively  interest. 
I  had  my  own  theories  about 
that  distinguished  criminal,  and 
I  hoped  to  bring  them  to  the 
proof. 

I  left  Belgrave  Square  about 
a  quarter  to  eight  and  retraced 
my  steps  along  the  route  which 
for  me  that  afternoon  had  been 
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so  full  of  tremors.  I  was  still 
being  watched — a  little  obser- 
vation told  me  that  —  but  I 
would  not  be  interfered  with, 
provided  my  way  lay  in  a 
certain  direction.  So  com- 
pletely without  nervousness 
was  I  that  at  the  top  of 
Constitution  Hill  I  struck  into 
the  Green  Park  and  kept  to 
the  grass  till  I  emerged  into 
Piccadilly  opposite  Devonshire 
House.  A  light  wind  had 
risen  and  the  evening  had 
grown  pleasantly  cool.  I  met 
several  men  I  knew  going  out 
to  dinner  on  foot  and  stopped 
to  exchange  greetings.  From 
my  attire  they  thought  I  had 
just  returned  from  a  day  in 
the  country. 

I  reached  the  Albany  as  the 
clock  was  striking  eight.  Lum- 
ley's  rooms  were  on  the  first 
floor,  and  I  was  evidently 
expected,  for  the  porter  himself 
conducted  me  to  them  and 
waited  by  me  till  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  man-servant.  You 
know  those  rococo,  late  Geor- 
gian Albany  rooms,  large, 
square,  clumsily  corniced. 
Lumley's  was  lined  with  books, 
which  I  saw  at  a  glance  were 
of  a  different  type  from  those 
in  his  working  library  at  his 
country  house.  This  was  the 
collection  of  a  bibliophile,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  summer 
evening  the  rows  of  tall 
volumes  in  vellum  and  morocco 
lined  the  walls  like  some  rich 
tapestry.  The  valet  retired 
and  shut  the  door,  and  presently 
from  a  little  inner  chamber 
came  his  master.  He  was 
dressed  for  dinner  and  wore 
more  than  ever  the  air  of  the 
eminent  diplomat. 


"Good  evening,  Mr  Leithen," 
he  said  pleasantly.  "As  you 
have  fixed  the  hour  of  eight, 
may  I  offer  you  dinner  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  but 
I  have  already  dined.  I  have 
chosen  an  awkward  time,  but 
my  business  need  not  take 
long." 

"So,"  he  said.  "I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  see  you  at  any 
hour."' 

"And  I  prefer  to  see  the 
master  rather  than  the  subor- 
dinates who  have  been  infest- 
ing my  life  during  the  past 
week." 

We  both  laughed.  "I  am 
afraid  you  have  had  some 
annoyance,  Mr  Leithen,"  he 
said.  "  But  remember,  I  gave 
you  fair  warning." 

"  True.  And  I  have  come 
to  do  the  same  kindness  to 
you.  That  part  of  the  game, 
at  any  rate,  is  over." 

"  Over  ?  "  he  queried,  raising 
his  eyebrows. 

"  Yes,  over,"  I  said,  and  took 
out  my  watch.  "Let  us  be 
quite  frank  with  each  other, 
Mr  Lumley.  There  is  really 
very  little  time  to  waste.  As 
you  have  doubtless  read  the 
paper  which  you  stole  from 
my  friend  this  morning,  you 
know  more  or  less  the  extent 
of  my  information." 

"Let  us  have  frankness  by 
all  means.  Yes,  I  have  read 
your  paper.  A  very  creditable 
piece  of  work,  if  I  may  say  so. 
You  will  rise  in  your  profes- 
sion, Mr  Leithen.  But  surely 
you  must  realise  that  it  carries 
you  a  very  little  way." 

"In  a  sense  you  are  right. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  your  mis- 
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deeds.  Of  the  Power  -  House 
and  its  doings  I  can  only 
guess.  But  Pitt -Heron  is  on 
liis  way  home,  and  he  will  be 
jealously  safeguarded  on  that 
journey.  Your  creature,  Saro- 
nov,  has  confessed.  We  shall 
know  more  very  soon,  and 
meantime  I  have  clear  evi- 
dence which  implicates  you 
in  a  conspiracy  to  murder." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  I 
wished  I  could  see  behind  his 
tinted  spectacles  to  the  look 
in  his  eyes.  I  think  he  had 
not  been  quite  prepared  for 
the  line  I  took. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  as  a 
lawyer,  Mr  Leithen,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  that  what  seems  good 
evidence  on  paper  is  often 
feeble  enough  in  Court.  You 
cannot  suppose  that  I  will 
tamely  plead  guilty  to  your 
charges.  On  the  contrary,  I 
will  fight  them  with  all  the 
force  that  brains  and  money 
can  give.  You  are  an  ingeni- 
ous young  man,  but  you  are 
not  the  brightest  jewel  of  the 
English  Bar." 

"That  also  is  true.  I  do 
not  deny  that  some  of  my  evi- 
dence may  be  weakened  at  the 
trial.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  you  may  be  acquitted  on 
some  technical  doubt.  But 
from  the  day  you  leave  the 
Court  you  will  be  a  suspected 
man.  The  police  of  all  Europe 
will  be  on  your  trail.  You 
have  been  highly  successful  in 
the  past,  and  why  ?  Because 
you  have  been  above  suspicion, 
an  honourable  and  distin- 
guished gentleman,  belonging 
to  the  best  clubs,  counting  as 
your  acquaintances  the  flower 
of  our  society.  Now  you  will 


be  a  suspect,  a  man  with  a 
past,  a  centre  of  strange 
stories.  I  put  it  to  you — how 
far  you  are  likely  to  succeed 
under  these  conditions  ?  " 

He  made  a  sudden,  odd,  ner- 
vous movement,  pushing  his 
glasses  close  back  upon  his 
eyes. 

"What  about  yourself?"  he 
said  hoarsely.  "Do  you  think 
you  can  play  against  me  with- 
out suffering  desperate  pen- 
alties ?  " 

Taking  a  step  to  his  left  he 
touched  a  bell. 

I  was  not  perturbed,  and  I 
told  him  so.  "  My  safety  is 
that  I  am  dealing  with  an  in- 
telligent man,  and  not  with 
the  ordinary  half-witted  crim- 
inal. You  do  not  want  my 
life  in  silly  revenge.  If  you 
call  in  your  man  and  between 
you  cut  my  throat  what  earthly 
good  would  it  do  to  you  ?  " 

The  door  opened,  but  it  was 
at  my  back  and  I  did  not  see 
the  servant.  Lumley  was  look- 
ing beyond  me  and  the  passion 
was  dying  out  of  his  face. 

"  A  mistake,  James,"  he 
said.  "You  can  go." 

"  Yes.  A  mistake.  I  have 
a  considerable  admiration  for 
you,  Mr  Lumley,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  be  disappointed. 
I  have  said  I  will  deal  frankly. 
Well,  let  me  put  my  last  cards 
on  the  table.  At  half-past  nine 
precisely  the  duplicate  of  that 
statement  of  mine  which  you 
annexed  this  morning  will  be 
handed  to  Scotland  Yard.  I 
may  add  that  the  authorities 
there  know  me,  and  are  acting 
under  my  advice.  When  they 
read  that  statement  they  will 
act  on  it.  You  have  therefore 
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about  one  and  a  half,  or  say 
one  and  threequarter,  hours  to 
make  up  your  mind.  You  can 
still  secure  your  freedom,  but 
it  must  be  elsewhere  than  in 
England." 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"Will  you  oblige  me  by 
telling  me  one  thing?"  he 
said.  "If  you  believe  me  to 
be,  as  you  say,  a  dangerous 
criminal,  how  do  you  recon- 
cile it  with  your  conscience  to 
give  me  a  chance  of  escape  ? 
It  is  your  duty  to  bring  me 
to  justice." 

"  I  will  tell  you  why.  I, 
too,  have  a  weak  joint  in  my 
armour.  Yours  is  that  you 
can  only  succeed  under  the 
disguise  of  high  respectability. 
That  disguise,  in  any  case,  will 
be  stripped  from  you.  Mine  is 
Pitt  -  Heron.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  he  has  entangled  him- 
self with  you,  but  I  know 
something  of  his  weakness, 
and  I  don't  want  his  career 
ruined  and  his  wife's  heart 
broken.  He  has  learned  his 
lesson,  and  will  never  mention 
you  and  your  schemes  to  a 
mortal  soul.  Indeed,  if  I  can 
help  it,  he  will  never  know 
that  any  one  shares  his  secret. 
The  price  of  the  chance  of 
escape  I  offer  you  is  that 
Pitt  -  Heron's  past  be  buried 
for  ever." 

He  did  not  answer.  He  had 
his  arms  folded,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  sud- 
denly seemed  to  have  aged 
enormously.  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  dealing 
with  a  very  old  man. 

"Mr   Leithen,"   he    said    at 


last,  "  you  are  bold.  You  have 
a  frankness  which  almost 
amounts  to  genius.  You  are 
wasted  in  your  stupid  pro- 
fession, but  your  speculative 
powers  are  not  equal  to  your 
other  endowments,  so  you  will 
probably  remain  in  it,  detained 
by  an  illogical  scruple  from 
following  your  true  bent. 
Your  true  metier,  believe  me, 
is  what  shallow  people  call 
crime.  Speaking  '  without 
prejudice,'  as  the  idiot  solici- 
tors say,  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  both  weak  spots  in 
our  cases.  Mine,  you  say,  is 
that  I  oan  only  work  by  using 
the  conventions  of  what  we 
agreed  to  call  the  machine. 
There  may  be  truth  in  that. 
Yours  is  that  you  have  a  friend 
who  lacks  your  iron-clad  dis- 
cretion. You  offer  a  plan  which 
saves  both  our  weaknesses.  By 
the  way,  what  is  it  ?  " 

I  looked  at  my  watch  again. 
"  You  have  ample  time  to  catch 
the  night  express  to  Paris." 

"And  if  not?" 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  there  may 
be  trouble  with  the  police  some 
time  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock." 

"Which for  all  our  sakes would 
be  a  pity.  Well,  your  plan  is 
certainly  possible.  There  may 
be  another  and  easier  way.  I 
am  not  certain.  I  must  think. 
After  all,  I  have  had  a  good  run 
for  my  money,  and  you  are 
probably  right  in  thinking  that 
the  future  holds  difficulties. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  if 
you  left  me  now,  Mr  Leithen. 
If  I  take  your  advice  there  will 
be  much  to  do,  and  if  I  choose 
another  way  there  may  be 
more." 
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He  led  me  to  the  door  as  if 
he  were  an  ordinary  host 
speeding  an  ordinary  guest.  I 
remember  that  on  my  way  he 
pointed  out  a  set  of  Aldines, 
and  called  my  attention  to  their 
beauty.  He  shook  hands  quite 
cordially,  but  I  was  glad  to  find 
myself  in  Piccadilly  in  the 
wholesome  company  of  my 
kind.  I  had  carried  myself 
boldly  enough  in  the  last  half- 
hour,  but  I  would  not  have 
gone  through  it  again  for  a 
king's  ransom.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  deal  with  a  pui'e 
intelligence,  a  brain  stripped  of 
any  shred  of  humanity  ?  It  is 
like  being  in  the  company  of  a 
snake. 

I  drove  to  the  club  and  tele- 
phoned to  Maogillivray,  asking 
him  to  take  no  action  on  my 
statement  till  he  heard  from  me 
in  the  morning.  Then  I  went 
to  the  hospital  to  see  Chapman. 
I  found  that  leader  of  the 
people  in  a  furious  temper, 
scarcely  to  be  appeased  by  my 
narrative  of  the  day's  doings. 
Your  Labour  member  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sticklers  for 
legality,  and  the  outrage  he 
had  suffered  that  morning  had 
grievously  weakened  his  sense 
of  public  security.  There  was 
little  the  matter  with  his  body, 
and  the  doctor  promised  that 
he  would  be  allowed  up  next 
day,  but  his  soul  was  a  mass  of 
bruises.  He  hoped  for  a  public 
exposure  of  Lumley  and  all 
his  works,  and  listened  gloomily 
to  my  injunctions  to  silence. 
However,  he  promised  to  hold 
his  tongue  out  of  loyalty  to 
Tommy,  and  I  knew  that  Pitt- 
Heron's  secret  was  safe  with 
him. 


As  I  crossed  Westminster 
Bridge  on  my  way  home  the 
night  express  to  the  Continent 
rumbled  over  the  river.  I 
wondered  if  Lumley  was  on 
board,  or  if  he  had  taken  that 
other  way  of  which  he  had 
spoken. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  news  I  read  in 
'  The  Times '  next  morning. 
Mr  Andrew  Lumley  had  died 
suddenly  in  the  night  of  heart 
failure.  There  was  an  obituary 
in  "leader"  type  of  more  than 
a  column.  He  had  been  older 
than  I  had  thought — close  on 
seventy  —  and  '  The  Times ' 
spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who 
might  have  done  anything  he 
pleased  in  public  life,  but  had 
chosen  to  give  to  a  small 
coterie  of  friends  what  was 
due  to  the  country.  I  read  of 
his  wit  and  learning,  his  amaz- 
ing oonnoisseurship,  his  social 
gifts,  his  personal  charm. 
According  to  the  writer,  he 
was  the  finest  type  of  culti- 
vated amateur,  a  Beckford  with 
more  than  a  Beckford's  wealth 
and  none  of  his  folly.  Large 
private  charities  were  hinted 
at,  and  a  hope  was  expressed 
that  some  part  at  least  of  his 
collection  might  come  to  the 
nation.  At  his  funeral,  three 
days  later,  two  eminent  states- 
men were  among  the  pall- 
bearers, Royalty  was  repre- 
sented, and  there  were  wreaths 
from  learned  societies  and  scores 
of  notable  people.  He  had 
certainly,  as  he  expressed  it, 
had  a  run  for  his  money.  I 
could  dimly  imagine  what  his 
death  meant  to  the  vast  sub- 
terranean network  that  he  had 
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controlled.  From  it  came  no 
wreaths  or  newspaper  tributes, 
but  I  knew  that  the  Power- 
House  had  lost  its  power.  .  .  . 
De  mortuis,  &c.  My  task 
was  done,  and  it  only  remained 
to  get  Pitt-Heron  home.  Of 
the  three  people  in  London 
besides  myself  who  knew  the 
story — Macgillivray,  Chapman, 
and  Felix — the  two  last  might 
be  trusted  to  be  silent,  and 
Scotland  Yard  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  its  informa- 
tion. I  wanted  Charles  to  be- 
lieve that  his  secret  died  with 
Lumley,  for  otherwise  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  have 
readily  returned  to  England. 
I  got  Felix  to  arrange  to  have 
the  news  of  the  death  published 
in  a  Russian  paper  which 
Charles  could  not  avoid  seeing. 
The  device  was  successful. 
Calling  at  Portman  Square  a 
few  days  later  I  learned  from 
Ethel  Pitt  -  Heron's  glowing 
face  that  her  troubles  were 
over,  and  the  same  evening  a 
cable  from  Tommy  announced 
the  return  of  the  wanderers. 

It  was  the  year  of  the 
Chilian  Arbitration,  in  which  I 
held  a  junior  brief  for  the  British 
Government,  and  that  and  the 
late  sitting  of  Parliament  de- 
tained me  in  London  after  the 
end  of  term.  It  was  a  hot 
August  afternoon  when  I  met 
Tommy  again.  The  sun  was 
shining  through  the  dirty 
windows  of  my  Temple  cham- 


bers, much  as  it  had  done  when 
he  started,  and,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  the  West  Ham  brief 
which  had  aroused  his  contempt 
was  still  adorning  my  table. 
I  was  hot  and  cross  and  fagged 
when  the  door  opened,  and 
Tommy,  lean  and  sunburnt, 
stalked  in. 

"  Still  at  the  old  grind  !  " 
he  cried,  after  we  had  shaken 
hands.  "  Fellows  like  you  give 
one  a  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
Eternity." 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your 
success,"  I  said.  "I  hear  you 
have  retrieved  Pitt-Heron  for 
his  mourning  family." 

Tommy's  laughing  eyes  grew 
solemn.  "I  have  had  the  time 
of  my  life,"  he  said.  "It  was 
like  a  chapter  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  with  a  dash  of 
Fenimore  Cooper.  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  lived  years  since  I  left 
England  in  May.  While  you 
have  been  sitting  among  your 
musty  papers  we  have  been 
riding  like  moss-troopers  and 
seeing  men  die.  Come  and 
dine  to-night  and  hear  about 
our  adventures.  I  can't  tell 
you  the  full  story,  for  I  don't 
know  it,  but  there  is  enough 
to  curl  your  hair." 

Then  I  achieved  my  first 
and  last  score  at  the  expense 
of  Tommy  Deloraine. 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  will  dine 
with  me  instead  and  /  will  tell 
you  the  full  story.  All  the 
papers  on  the  subject  are  over 
there  in  my  safe." 
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A   MAN-HUNT. 


BANG!  The  eraok  of  a 
Martini  rifle  echoes  through 
the  growing  darkness  of  the 
evening,  followed  by  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  "Alarm,"  start- 
ling the  scattered  groups 
strolling  in  the  club  gardens 
or  chatting  inside  the  club- 
house. Bang  !  again — another 
shot— What's  up?  That  last 
came  from  between  the  gunner 
and  the  native  infantry  lines. 
Something's  wrong.  The  groups 
dissolve  as  if  by  magic,  and  soon 
there  is  a  sound  of  clattering 
hoofs,  as  officers  gallop  towards 
their  respective  parade-grounds. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  some 
two  decades  after  the  event, 
every  detail  recurs  as  vividly 
as  though  it  had  taken  place 
yesterday.  Before  me  rises  the 
club  -  house,  lights  twinkling 
from  the  rooms  facing  on  the 
green  lawn.  The  grounds 
wear  the  usual  animated  scene 
of  a  cold  -  weather  evening. 
Conveyances  of  all  sorts — car- 
riages and  dog-carts,  ponies 
and  bicycles — are  coming  and 
going.  Groups  of  both  sexes 
are  dotted  over  the  lawn  and 
fill  the  club  verandah,  the  men 
in  flannels  or  riding-kit,  the 
ladies  in  dainty  frocks ;  at  one 
corner  of  the  lawn,  under  a  big 
eucalyptus,  a  regimental  baud 
is  playing  the  "Mikado."  I 
am  standing  with  a  couple  of 
friends  chatting  and  laughing 
over  some  trivial  local  episode, 
whilst  nothing  is  further  from 
our  thoughts  than  tragedy. 


Then,  in  the  very  midst  of 
this  everyday  picture  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life,  rings  out  the 
startling  crack  betokening 
the  graver  issues  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  primeval  pas- 
sions which  simmer  so  close 
to  the  surface  in  India.  For 
India  is  very  conservative, 
and  to-day  differs  but  slightly 
from  the  India  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  human  life  is  cheap, 
and  would  be  cheaper  still  but 
for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Brit- 
ish Raj. 

As  I  left  the  club  gates  and 
swung  into  the  main  road, 
heading  towards  the  lines  of 
my  regiment,  I  was  met  by  my 
orderly.  Breathless  with  hard 
running  and  excitement,  he 
stammered  out,  "  Sahib,  sahib, 
a  sepoy  has  run  away  from  the 
quarter -guard  of  the  100th 
Shikaris  with  a  rifle,  and  has 
shot  the  havildar  of  the  guard." 
Checking  my  pony,  I  questioned 
the  man  as  he  ran  alongside. 
He  had  been  in  the  lines  when 
the  shots  were  fired ;  but, 
though  primed  with  the  wild- 
est rumours,  he  could  give  me 
no  actual  details  beyond  his 
first  statement.  Leaving  him 
to  follow,  I  galloped  on,  and 
quickly  reached  our  parade- 
ground.  Here  I  found  several 
groups  of  men  scattered  about 
near  the  bells  of  arms  talking 
excitedly,  so  ordered  them  to 
get  their  rifles,  and  then 
doubled  them  across  the  parade- 
ground  to  the  scene  of  action, 
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which  was  quite  close  to  our 
own  barracks. 

On  arrival  I  discovered  that, 
though  matters  were  serious 
enough,  no  casualties  had 
taken  place.  The  havildar 
of  the  guard  had  had  a  mar- 
vellous escape,  as  out  of  two 
shots  fired,  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  away,  one  had 
gone  through  his  paggri,  and 
the  second  had  grazed  his 
tunic,  actually  cutting  the 
cloth  and  passing  between 
his  body  and  the  left  arm. 

It  appeared  that  two  sepoys 
had  been  placed  under  arrest 
for  breaches  of  discipline,  and, 
as  their  cases  had  not  yet  been 
disposed  of,  were  in  the  ver- 
andah of  the  quarter  -  guard 
under  charge  of  a  sentry.  This 
is  the  ordinary  custom  in  a 
native  regiment,  since  there  is 
no  prisoners'  room,  and,  as  it  is 
not  legal  to  place  a  man  await- 
ing disposal  in  the  cells,  he  is 
merely  kept  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  one  of  the  quarter- 
guard  sentries. 

Soon  after  "Retreat,"  when 
the  guard  had  been  dismissed 
and  had  lodged  their  arms  in 
the  rack  which  was  fixed  to  the 
guard  -  room  wall,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  Chet  Singh  by  name, 
had  snatched  the  nearest  rifle, 
and  had  made  a  dash  out  of  the 
verandah,  loading  as  he  went. 
To  the  end  it  remained  a 
mystery  how  or  from  where 
he  obtained  his  ammunition, 
as  it  was  most  certainly  not 
on  his  person  when  he  was 
made  a  prisoner,  whilst  from 
that  moment  he  had  been  under 
the  strictest  guard. 

Less  than  ten  seconds  after 
Chet  Singh  had  made  his  break 


for  liberty,  he  was  pursued  by 
the  havildar  of  the  guard, 
Nawab  Khan,  who  happened 
to  be  inside  the  guard-room  at 
the  time,  but  came  out  at  once 
on  the  alarm  being  given  by 
the  sentry.  About  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  from  the  guard- 
room was  a  deep  nullah,  to- 
wards which  Chet  Singh  made 
his  way.  Finding  that  Havildar 
Nawab  Khan  was  gaining  on 
him,  he  stopped  just  as  he 
reached  the  brink,  and,  turn- 
ing, fired,  momentarily  check- 
ing his  pursuer.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  second's 
delay,  he  sprang  into  the 
nullah,  and,  concealing  himself 
in  a  cleft,  fired  again.  In  the 
confusion  the  other  prisoner, 
Daya  Ram,  seized  a  handful 
of  keys  which  hung  on  the 
wall,  amongst  which  was,  un- 
fortunately, the  key  of  the 
regimental  magazine,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  the  same 
nullah. 

Havildar  Nawab  Khan,  now 
realising  that  he  had  two 
desperate  men  to  deal  with, 
and  not  knowing  how  much 
ammunition  they  had  in  their 
possession,  retired  to  the  guard- 
room, Chet  Singh  firing  an- 
other shot  to  speed  him  on  his 
way. 

Of  course  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  men  of 
the  guard  followed  the  havildar, 
and,  spreading  out,  attempted 
to  surround  and  rush  the  two 
fugitives.  In  the  uncertain 
light,  flurried  by  being  rushed, 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  let  himself  in  for  a  life- 
sentence  if  caught,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Chet  Singh  would  have 
fired  steadily  enough  to  hit 
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anybody.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  at  once.  A  moment's 
hesitation  and  the  opportunity 
had  passed,  whilst  it  was  also 
the  case  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sentries,  the  men 
were  all  inside  the  guard- 
room. From  this  the  only 
exits  were  two  doors  leading 
on  to  the  verandah,  fifteen 
feet  apart,  both  commanded 
at  close  range  from  the  nullah 
into  which  the  escaped  prisoners 
had  fled.  In  addition  to  the 
above  difficulties  was  the  fact 
that  any  one  approaching 
either  door  came  into  the  full 
light  of  the  guard-room  lamp, 
which  hung  on  the  wall  be- 
tween the  doors,  and  thus 
offered  himself  a  clear  target. 
The  quarter  -  guard  sentries 
were,  of  course,  armed  with 
rifles,  which  they  might  have 
used ;  but  there  again,  unless 
immediate  action  was  taken, 
the  chance  was  gone,  as  twenty 
yards  from  the  guard  -  room 
the  prisoners  were  lost  to  sight 
in  the  darkness. 

All  this,  though  it  has  taken 
some  time  to  describe,  was  an 
affair  of  a  few  seconds  only, 
and  the  desperadoes  now  seized 
the  opportunity  of  stealing  off 
unobserved  down  the  nullah, 
which  curved  towards  the 
magazine.  This  building  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  quarter-guard,  with  a  big 
go-down,  used  as  the  quarter- 
master's store-room,  interven- 
ing and  hiding  it  from  view. 
The  sentry  on  duty  at  this 
post  happened  to  be  a  young 
soldier.  He  was  armed  only 
with  a  talwar,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  rifle  thieves  in 
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those  parts.  Indeed,  two  of 
these  pests  had,  only  a  few 
weeks  previously,  shot  at  and 
badly  wounded  a  sentry  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  garrison 
guards.  For  this  reason  the 
authorities  had  decided  that 
the  men  were  less  likely  to  be 
attacked  if  not  armed  with 
rifles  when  on  duty  on  out- 
lying posts. 

Chet  Singh  and  his  com- 
panion arrived  opposite  the 
door  of  the  magazine,  and  lay 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  nullah, 
which  was  here  within  fifteen 
yards  of  the  building.  The 
former  immediately  opened  fire 
on  the  sentry,  this  shot  being 
the  first  intimation  that  he 
had  moved  from  the  spot  com- 
manding the  guard-room  doors. 
The  sentry,  remembering  that 
one  of  his  orders  was  to  the 
effect  that  his  beat  extended 
all  round  the  magazine,  found 
he  had  urgent  business  in  rear, 
whereupon  Daya  Ram  ran 
forward,  and,  quickly  unlocking 
the  padlock,  dragged  open  the 
heavy  door,  afterwards  with- 
drawing safely  and  rejoining 
his  companion,  taking  with 
him  a  full  box  of  ammunition. 
This  the  two  hastily  broke 
open,  and,  loading  themselves 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  rounds 
apiece,  proceeded  to  make  away 
along  the  ravine  into  the  open, 
though  broken,  country  which 
lay  beyond. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
here  that  nullahs  in  the  part 
of  India  where  the  events  I 
have  just  described  occurred, 
vary  from  fifteen  to  a  hundred 
feet  or  thereabouts  in  depth, 
whilst  in  width  they  may  be 
anything  from  a  few  feet  to  a 
3D 
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huudred  yards  or  over.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  steep 
perpendicular  sides,  down 
which  it  is  only  possible  to 
find  a  way  at  scattered  points, 
such  points  being  often  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
apart. 

By  the  time  I,  together  with 
three  or  four  other  officers, 
reached  the  quarter- guard  of 
the  100th  Shikaris,  all  traces 
of  the  two  fugitives  were  lost; 
but,  forming  a  cordon  of  men 
extended  at  about  a  pace  apart, 
we  started  to  search  the  nullah, 
though  we  had  but  faint  hopes 
of  securing  our  quarry,  for  it 
would  have  been  madness  to 
take  lights,  and  we  quickly 
found  that  without  them  it 
was  impossible  to  move  either 
fast  or  quietly  over  the  broken 
ground.  However,  we  persisted 
for  a  while,  some  following  the 
windings  of  the  bottom  of  the 
nullah,  others  keeping  along 
its  banks,  and  all  of  us  wonder- 
ing whether  the  first  warning 
of  the  hunt  growing  warm 
would  be  a  flash  and  a  bullet 
whistling  between  our  extended 
files,  if  luck  was  so  far  in  our 
favour  that  we  all  escaped 
unscathed.  It  was  jumpy 
work. 

I  myself  was  with  the  party 
which  was  painfully  making 
its  way  along  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  and  as  I  was  stum- 
bling along,  here  falling  over  a 
two -foot  drop,  there  barking 
my  shins  against  a  stone,  or 
tripping  over  a  root,  I  noticed 
that  one  of  my  sepoys  had  got 
out  of  his  place  and  was  walk- 
ing in  front  of  me,  keeping  so 
close  that  he  added  to  my  dif- 
ficulties. I  called  to  him,  and 


asked  what  he  was  doing  there. 
Receiving  no  reply,  I  ordered 
him  to  fall  back  into  line  with 
the  rest,  as  it  was  difficult  any- 
how to  keep  touch  in  the  dark, 
and  if  we  were  to  do  so  at  all, 
it  was  most  essential  the  men 
should  remain  in  their  places. 
He,  however,  took  no  notice  of 
my  order;  but,  on  my  repeat- 
ing it,  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
forcibly,  deprecated  my  auger 
by  explaining  that  if  we  did 
chance  upon  the  escaped  pris- 
oners it  was  a  moral  certainty 
that  they  would  do  their  best 
to  drop  me,  whilst  it  was  quite 
likely  they  would  not  shoot  at 
him.  Whether  his  reasoning 
would  have  held  water  I  doubt ; 
but  fortunately  it  was  not  put 
to  the  test,  as  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  General,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  a  few 
minutes  previously,  finding  we 
had  reached  a  regular  network 
of  nullahs,  which  radiated  in 
all  directions  like  the  arms  of 
an  octopus,  gave  orders  for  us 
to  retire  on  the  lines,  and  for 
armed  parties  to  move  out  at 
daybreak  to  scour  the  country 
round. 

We  found  out  some  days 
later  that  the  two  men  had 
made  their  way  round  the  out- 
skirts of  cantonments  to  a  sort 
of  "  Dharmsala "  or  religious 
rest-house,  which  was  perched 
on  the  brink  of  a  cliff  over- 
hanging a  sacred  pool,  and 
was  not  much  more  than  a 
mile  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  100th  Shikaris'  quarter- 
guard.  Here,  telling  the  resi- 
dent priest  that  they  were 
soldiers  going  on  leave,  they 
passed  a  quiet  peaceful  night, 
leaving  just  before  dawn. 
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It  must  have  been  a  few 
minutes  later  that  we  too,  in 
accordance  with  the  General's 
orders,  formed  a  line  of  rather 
over  a  mile  in  length,  and 
started  on  a  systematic  search 
of  the  ravines  south  of  the 
native  infantry  lines  in  which 
the  traces  of  the  men  had  been 
lost  the  previous  night.  A 
squadron  of  native  cavalry 
accompanied  us,  moving  on 
either  flank,  with  a  few  scouts 
out  in  front  of  the  line.  As 
we  went  we  extended  to  in- 
creased intervals,  till  we  were 
covering  a  front  of  more  than 
two  miles  and  a  half ;  but  our 
progress  was  unfortunately 
slow,  as  there  were  innumer- 
able hiding  -  places,  such  as 
clefts  iii  the  ground,  small 
blind  nullahs,  clumps  of  thick 
bushes,  &c.,  in  which  a  couple 
of  men  might  easily  have  lain 
concealed,  unless  the  ground 
was  very  carefully  quartered. 
Still  it  was  not  long  before  we 
obtained  news  of  the  fugitives, 
as  we  came  upon  a  knot  of 
villagers  carrying  in  a  couple 
of  bodies  on  improvised  litters. 
One  man  was  stone  -  dead  ; 
but  the  other,  though  badly 
wounded,  was  able  to  speak 
and  tell  us  his  story.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  a 
bania,  and  that  he  had  been 
obliged  by  business  to  visit  the 
city,  which  lay  at  some  little 
distance  to  the  north  of  the 
cantonment,  early  that  morn- 
ing. On  the  way  he  fell  in 
with  the  dead  man,  who  was  a 
sarwan,  leading  a  string  of 
camels,  and  since  he  himself 
was  in  need  of  some  camels  to 
bring  out  a  quantity  of  grain, 
he  engaged  the  sarwan  to  ac- 


company him  with  his  beasts. 
While  they  were  peaceably 
pursuing  their  journey,  his 
companion,  who  was  a  little 
in  advance,  suddenly  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  chest,  and 
two  men  sprang  out  from  a 
gully  where  they  had  been 
hiding  and  seized  one  of  the 
camels.  He  himself  had  tried 
to  run  away,  but  they  shot 
him  also,  whereupon  he  fainted. 
On  recovering  consciousness 
some  time  later,  he  found  he 
was  unable  to  move,  and  that 
he  had  been  looted  of  a  fairly 
large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
had  been  carrying  on  his  per- 
son. He  added  that  the  occur- 
rence had  taken  place  about 
daylight,  at  a  spot  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.  The 
villagers  who  were  carrying  in 
the  litters  supplemented  his 
story  by  saying  that  they  had 
seen  two  men  riding  a  camel 
moving  in  a  south  -  easterly 
direction,  and  that  shortly 
afterwards  they  had  come 
upon  the  two  bodies  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  rough  track. 
We  accordingly  directed  our 
advance  on  the  spot  described 
to  us,  and  half  an  hour  later 
reached  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy, finding  full  corroboration 
in  the  fresh  blood  -  stains  on 
the  stones.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  here,  so  we 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  noticed 
a  sort  of  general  converging 
movement  on  a  small  fort  that 
lay  a  little  distance  away  on 
my  left  front.  On  asking  the 
reason,  I  was  told  that  a  man 
had  been  observed  looking  over 
the  parapet,  who  had  dodged 
down  on  finding  he  was  noticed, 
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as  though  taking  cover.    When 
challenged   he    had    made    no 
answer,     and      generally      his 
actions    seemed    more    than    a 
little  suspicious.     I  gave  direc- 
tions to  surround  the  fort,  and 
rode  towards  it,  to  find  that  one 
of  the  cavalry  sowars,  a  wild 
Pathan,    who    feared     neither 
God  nor  devil,  was  riding  up 
the  road  which  led  to  the  gate- 
way.    This  road  was  perfectly 
straight,  about   ten  feet   wide, 
and  ran  between  two  high  stone 
walls,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  turn  off  to  one  side  or  the 
other,    and    one  felt  rather  as 
though  one  were   riding   up  a 
shooting  -  gallery.       Too    much 
entangled    in  the  cul-de-sac  to 
retire,  he  could  not  be  left  un- 
supported, and  since  there  was 
no  one  else  near  enough  I  was 
obliged  to  join  him,  little  as  I 
liked  the  job.     I  took  the  pre- 
caution of  drawing  and  cocking 
my  revolver,  and  before  we  had 
gone  many  yards  I  caught  sight 
of  a  man's  head  looking  cauti- 
ously round  the  corner  of  the 
gateway.      Covering  him   with 
my    weapon,    I    must    confess 
that  I  nearly  loosed  off  at  sight, 
for  I  fully  thought  that  we  had 
come    upon    the    two   men    we 
were  in  chase  of,  and  that  they 
had    turned    at   bay.      It   was 
fortunate  I  did   not   press  the 
trigger,    as    the   individual    in 
question  happened  to  be  a  guar- 
dian  of  law  and  order  in  the 
person    of    a   rather   decrepit- 
looking  chowkidar,  who,  know- 
ing that  there  were  two  armed 
ruffians   loose  on  the  country- 
side (for  news   travels  quickly 
in  India),  and  seeing  our  party 
coming    along,    was    trying    to 
make     himself     as     small     as 


possible  and  keep  out  of  the 
trouble.  He  was,  however, 
afflicted  with  the  vice  of 
curiosity,  and  had  been  at- 
tempting to  see  what  was 
going  on,  hoping  to  remain 
unseen  himself.  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  greatly  relieved, 
for  it  was  a  nasty  place  in 
which  to  tackle  an  armed  and 
desperate  man ;  but  still  I  am 
afraid  I  let  the  old  chowkidar 
have  the  rough  edge  of  my 
tongue,  telling  him  he  would 

O  '  O 

only  have  had  himself  to  blame 
had  he  been  shot,  for  I  can 
vouch  that  in  my  own  case  my 
nerves  were  in  such  a  state  of 
tension  that  it  needed  but  the 
merest  trifle  to  have  made  me 
tighten  my  finger  on  my 
trigger. 

The  old  man  could  give  us 
no  information  ;  but  soon  after- 
wards we  came  to  a  village 
where  we  received  more  news, 
as  we  found  a  blacksmith  whom 
Chet  Singh  had  forced,  under 
threats  of  immediate  death,  to 
file  the  barrel  of  his  Martini 
rifle  in  two  between  the  upper 
and  lower  bands,  apparently 
with  the  idea  of  making  the 
weapon  handier  to  carry  con- 
cealed. He  told  us  the  two 
men  had  passed  through  rather 
less  than  a  couple  of  hours 
previously;  and  as  it  was  now 
getting  on  towards  ten  o'clock, 
the  infantry  were  ordered  to 
return  to  barracks,  and  the 
pursuit  was  kept  up  by  the 
cavalry  alone. 

I  obtained  permission  to  go 
with  them,  and  we  pushed  on 
at  a  hand-gallop  over  baddish 
ground,  now  along  an  unmade 
track  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
boulders,  then  across  a  ploughed 
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field  bestrewn  with  stones  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  moderately 
big  cocoanut  to  a  golf  -  ball ; 
here  riding  over  a  low  rise 
with  out-cropping  sharp  rocks, 
there  taking  a  pull  to  negotiate 
a  winding,  breakneck  footpath 
leading  into  a  deep  nullah ; 
sometimes  finding  the  way 
barred  by  a  hedge  of  thorn- 
bushes  or  cactus,  and  then 
again  by  a  rough  stone  wall, 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  taken 
as  they  came,  for  time  was 
precious,  since  the  fugitives 
had  a  good  start.  It  was 
essential  to  close  with  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  prevent 
further  murders,  to  say  nothing 
of  robberies.  As  it  was,  every 
now  and  again  we  got  in- 
formation of  these  last,  which 
told  us  we  were  hot  upon  the 
track. 

We  had  covered  about  fifteen 
miles  or  so  from  cantonments 
when,  from  a  collection  of  mud- 
huts  a  little  distance  away 
from  the  road,  the  sound  of 
shots  reached  our  ears,  and 
we  turned  off  towards  the 
place.  Here  we  heard  from 
a  villager  that  our  quarry  were 
at  bay  on  a  low  rocky  hill  out- 
side the  hamlet.  Thereupon 
the  officer  in  command  of  the 
squadron  dismounted  a  couple 
of  troops,  sending  the  remainder 
to  skirt  round  the  village,  so  as 
to  cut  off  any  chance  of  the 
two  scoundrels  getting  away. 
Then  we  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  mound,  where  we  dis- 
covered that  the  villagers  had 
ringed  the  pair  round,  and 
were  gradually  closing  in  on 
them. 

It  was  a  wild  scene,  a  suit- 
able theatre  for  the  last  stand 


of  a  couple  of  armed  outlaws. 
To  one  side  stood  the  little 
Indian  village,  composed  of 
mud-walled,  flat-roofed  houses, 
each  of  which  carried  its  group 
of  excited  chattering  women. 
These  were  mostly  wearing 
dark  -  coloured  "kurtas"  and 
pyjamas,  though  here  and 
there  one  would  be  seen  in  a 
vivid  crimson  garment,  con- 
spicuous among  her  more 
soberly  clad  sisters.  The  vil- 
lage was  surrounded  by  small 
trees,  chiefly  of  the  acacia 
species,  armed  with  long  spiky 
thorns,  with  which  they  seemed 
prepared  to  resent  the  slightest 
interference,  thus  resembling 
closely  the  stalwart  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countryside.  With 
them,  indeed,  they  have  an- 
other characteristic  in  common, 
to  wit,  the  manner  in  which 
they  wring  a  subsistence  from 
the  stony  soil,  flourishing  in 
spite,  or  perhaps  because,  of 
discouragement.  Both  may  be 
said  to  be  examples  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  for  in 
neither  case  is  there  any  room 
for  a  weakling.  A  little  to 
the  right  rose  the  small  mound 
covered  with  low  thorny  scrub, 
a  straggling  withered-looking 
vegetation  which  only  seemed 
to  enhance  the  general  barren- 
ness of  the  rugged,  rock-strewn 
hillock.  From  below,  the  en- 
circling girdle  of  villagers  in 
their  flowing  slate  -  coloured 
robes  was  plainly  visible,  and 
crouching  at  the  top,  under 
cover  of  a  natural  parapet  of 
rock,  were  the  two  blood- 
stained ruffians,  like  cornered 
rats,  bent  on  making  a  last 
desperate  resistance.  Now 
and  again  a  flash,  followed 
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by  a  puff  of  white  smoke  and 
a  sharp  report,  warned  us  that 
they  were  not  prepared  for  a 
tame  submission.  Over  all 
was  the  glare  of  the  Indian 
sun  in  a  steel-blue  sky,  which 
made  every  detail  stand  out 
with  clear  -  cut,  cameo  -  like 
precision. 

As  we  advanced  we  saw 
that,  not  having  firearms,  the 
villagers  were  making  most 
effective  use  of  stones,  which 
had  caused  Chet  Singh's  shoot- 
ing to  be  very  wild,  though 
this  was  also  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cutting 
of  the  barrel  in  two  had 
almost  completely  destroyed 
the  accuracy  of  his  rifle.  We 
had  just  reached  the  encircling 
ring  when  we  saw  Chet  Singh 
fall  forward,  stunned  by  a 
blow  from  a  big  stone,  which 
had  caught  him  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  before  Daya 
Ram  had  time  to  snatch  up 
his  companion's  rifle,  he  had 
been  rushed,  seized  by  half  a 
dozen  hands,  and  spreadeagled 
on  the  ground.  The  pair  of 
them  were  now  securely  tied 
up,  and,  since  Chet  Singh  was 
too  sick  from  the  blow  on  the 
head,  which  had  nearly  frac- 
tured his  skull,  to  be  able 
to  walk,  even  after  he  re- 
covered consciousness,  he  was 
bound  on  to  a  charpoy  to  be 
carried  in. 

The  country  people  were 
very  excited,  and  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  two 
men  from  additional  rough 
handling,  in  spite  of  our  assur- 
ance that  they  would  have  to 
answer  in  full  for  their  mis- 
deeds. It  seemed  that  what 
had  roused  the  ire  of  the  vil- 


lagers was  that  Daya  Ram, 
finding  that  all  the  men  were 
out  at  work  in  the  fields,  had 
commandeered  most  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  place,  under  the 
protection  of  Chet  Singh's  rifle, 
and  that  the  pair  had  also 
grossly  insulted  the  wife  of 
the  headman  of  the  village,  he 
being  rather  a  popular  person- 
age in  those  parts.  They  had 
then  withdrawn  to  the  little 
hill  on  which  their  capture  was 
afterwards  effected,  and  had 
sat  down  to  feed.  In  the 
meantime  a  small  boy  had 
crept  off  with  information  of 
their  raid  to  the  men,  a  band 
of  hardy  and  somewhat  turbu- 
lent peasants,  not  as  a  rule  by 
any  means  inclined  to  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  but  far  more 
disposed  to  trust  to  their  own 
right  hands  for  the  redress  of 
real  wrongs  or  even  fancied 
grievances.  They  had  re- 
turned hot  -  foot,  and  with 
hereditary  tactical  skill  had 
rapidly  encircled  the  mound 
with  a  cordon  of  men,  who, 
adepts  in  the  art  of  taking 
cover,  had  crept  forward  from 
stone  to  stone  and  bush  to 
bush,  seldom,  if  ever,  exposing 
themselves,  and  never  for  long 
enough  to  give  opportunity  for 
anything  more  than  a  very 
hurried  snap-shot.  It  was  to 
them  that  the  actual  capture 
was  due,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  the  cavalry 
would  have  come  up  with  the 
runaways  and  secured  them, 
though  not  perhaps  without 
bloodshed. 

The  prisoners  were  taken 
back  to  cantonments  under 
escort  of  the  squadron,  but  on 
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arrival  the  civil  authorities 
came  forward  demanding  their 
persons,  as  they  were  wanted 
for  the  murder  of  the  sarwan 
and  the  bania,  for  the  latter  a 
few  days  later  succumbed  to 
the  effects  of  his  wounds.  They 
were  accordingly  handed  over 
and  lodged  in  the  civil  jail. 
Callous  to  the  last  degree,  at 
no  time  did  they  show  the 
slightest  contrition  for  their 
misdeeds.  Indeed  at  their 
trial,  they  appeared  to  be  more 
bored  than  anything  else  at 
the  recital  of  their  crimes, 
though  there  were  times  when 


they  evinced  some  signs  of 
amusement.  When  the  judge 
pronounced  the  death-sentence, 
the  Sikh,  who  was  the  bolder 
ruffian,  and  had  been  through- 
out the  leader,  burst  into 
laughter.  We  heard  after- 
wards that  as  he  stood  beneath 
the  gallows  with  the  noose 
around  his  neck,  awaiting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt 
which  would  launch  him  into 
eternity,  he  began  to  shout 
aloud  the  Sikh  "Fateh"  or 
war-cry,  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  falling  of  the  trap-door. 
E.  F.  KNOX. 


THE   LOCUSTS. 


"  I  met  the  Inspector  to- 
day," casually  remarked  Ali 
between  the  whiffs  of  his 
pipe. 

"  May  his  mother's  grave 
be  defiled  !  "  piously  but  quite 
perfunctorily  ejaculated  his 
wife,  who  was  kneading  bread. 

She  spoke  with  no  animus. 
Such  a  wish  seemed  the  right 
and  proper  thing  for  a  pious 
Mussulman  to  express  —  that 
was  all. 

"There  is  no  harm  in  the 
man,"  said  Ali  patronisingly ; 
"  but  he  is  helpless,  and  God 
had  given  him  little  under- 
standing, so  he  would  willingly 
rely  on  me." 

"  And  well  may  he,  ya  Ali !  " 
exclaimed  his  wife.  "  If  you 
were  not  Omda,  what  would 
become  of  us  ?  " 

Ali  took  the  compliment  as 
his  due,  and  smoked  a  minute 
in  silence,  considering  perhaps 


what  terrible  things  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  people 
were  he  no  longer  to  watch 
over  and  guide  them. 

"  What  did  the  Inspector 
want  of  thee  to-day,  ya  Ali  ?" 
asked  his  wife,  to  whom  silent 
kneading  was  a  weariness. 

"  Nought  much,  and  I  did  it 
readily,"  answered  Ali.  "  For 
those  unto  whom  God  has 
given  understanding  must 
needs  help  those  without.  We 
rode  together,  and  he  spoke 
much  of  the  garad,1  sons  of 
dogs  !  and  said  it  might  be 
they  would  eat  up  our  crops 
as  has  happened  before,  and 
I  spoke  words  of  wisdom  to 
him,  and  told  him  it  must  be 
as  God  ordains.  Then  we 
came  upon  a  host  God  alone 
could  number  of  these  cursed 
ones,  young  and  without  wings, 
walking  one  close  upon  the 
other,  so  that  it  was  like  unto 
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a  broad  green  ribbon  on  the 
land,  and  the  Inspector  said : 
'  Behold  those  are  they,  and  as 
yet  they  cannot  fly,  for  their 
youth  is  extreme,  nor  can  they 
escape  thee.  So  to  it,  ya  Ali ! 
and  confound  them  now  so 
that  none  may  live  to  do  us 
an  evil.'  And  by  this  I  learnt 
that  it  was  known  unto  the 
Christian  that  his  cursing 
would  be  of  no  avail,  or  else 
why  did  not  he  curse  them 
himself?  So  I  took  pity  on 
him,  and  leapt  from  my  camel, 
and  stood  in  front  of  those 
many  beasts,  and  I  did  curse 
them,  they  and  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  many  a  genera- 
tion of  them  ;  and  then  I  turned 
to  him  and  said  :  '  It  is  done,' 
and  when  he  heard  this  he  was 
well  pleased,  and  his  heart  was 
gladdened,  for  he  laughed  much, 
as  these  Frangis  do,  and  he 
could  not  speak  for  laughing, 


for  these  Christians  are  im- 
moderate in  their  mirth,  when 
contented.  '  Well  done,  ya 
Ali!  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  that — and  now  that 
you  have  cursed  them,  see  that 
they  die,'  which  is  foolishness, 
for  they  are  too  many,  and 
their  living  or  dying  must 
depend  on  Allah." 

"  Mashalla !  He  should  needs 
be  grateful  to  thee !  And 
now  will  he  speak  in  thy 
favour  and  deny  Selim  ?  "  asked 
Ali's  wife,  proud  of  her  lord, 
but  anxious  for  some  practical 
result  of  so  much  wisdom. 

"God  knows  with  these 
English.  It  may  be  they 
have  no  true  generosity," 
murmured  Ali,  "  and  that 
when  all  is  well  he  may  forget 
what  I  did  for  him.  And  yet 
the  man  was  glad,  for  he 
laughed." 

B. 
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SIR     WALTER    RALEGH'S     SEARCH     FOR     EL     DORADO. 


BY   N.    DARNELL   DAVIS,    C.M  G. 


THE  war  which  for  centuries 
had   been   carried  on  in  Spain 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moors,    and    which    had    been 
brought    to    an    end    by    the 
conquest  of  Granada,   just  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America, 
had  stamped  its  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards. 
Daring  and  enduring  in   war- 
fare,   their    long    struggle    for 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent 
had    made    them  fanatical   for 
the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  Christian  religion.    With 
traditions    of    the  personal  in- 
tervention on   their   behalf,   in 
the  crisis  of  battle,  of  militant 
saints,    with    sword    in    hand, 
leading  the  Castilian  hosts  to 
victory,    they    regarded    them- 
selves   as    under     the    special 
protection     of      the      spiritual 
powers.       Their    close    contact 
with    the    Moslem    must    also 
have  made  them  familiar  with 
the    fantastical    fables    of    the 
Oriental  imagination.     At  the 
same    time    their    minds    were 
fed    upon    romances    and   tales 
of    chivalry.      They   were    not 
only  ready  to  dare  and  do,  or 
die,   in   adventures    of   danger, 
but    they    were    prepared     to 
believe    anything.       Quixotism 
found    its    way    to    the    New 
World.    There  imagination  had 
full     scope,     fostered     by    the 
wonderful    things    found,    and 
the  great  actions  performed,  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.     The  abori- 
ginal  Indians   themselves  had 


strange  tales  to  tell  their  con- 
querors, that  lured  the  latter 
on  to  the  chasing  of  phan- 
toms. It  was  a  fable  of  this 
kind  that  led  Ponce  de  Leon 
to  make  a  voyage,  in  1513,  to 
the  Bahamas,  in  quest  of  an 
island  where,  the  Indians  said, 
there  was  a  river  whose  waters 
possessed  the  virtue  of  making 
old  people  who  bathed  in  it 
young  again.  A  similar  result 
was  said  to  follow  the  drinking 
of  the  waters  of  a  spring  in 
one  of  the  same  group  of 
islands.  The  most  wonderful 
invention  of  all,  however,  was 
the  fabled  kingdom  of  El 
Dorado. 

Told  at  first  of  a  prince,  or 
a  chief  priest,  who  was  said 
to  powder  himself  on  certain 
occasions  with  gold-dust,  the 
fiction  soon  grew  into  a  belief 
that  a  kingdom  of  El  Dorado 
existed,  in  the  capital  of  which, 
named  Manoa,  everything  was 
made  of  gold.  That  dare- 
devil cavalier,  the  picturesque 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of 
the  Conqueror  of  Peru,  went 
in  search  of  it :  and  the  Viceroy 
Mendoza  claimed  the  right 
of  discovery  in  the  region 
where  it  was  reputed  to  be 
situated,  which  was  somewhere 
in  Guiana.  The  vast  country 
known  as  Guiana  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  South  America. 
It  was  sometimes  called 
Caribana,  as  being  the  home 
of  the  man-eating  Caribs,  the 
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most  warlike  tribe  in  that 
part  of  the  New  World  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery.  From 
the  absence  of  European  oc- 
cupation, its  desolate  shores 
became  known  as  The  Wild 
Coast.  Guiana  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  great  river 
Orinoco,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  still  greater  river  Amazon. 
These  two  grand  rivers  are 
connected  with  one  another : 
the  Cisiquiure,  a  branch  from 
the  Orinoco,  falling  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  Within  Guiana  itself 
are  many  rivers  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  The  kingdom 
of  El  Dorado  was  reputed  to 
exist  somewhere  between  the 
Rio  Branco  and  the  Essequibo, 
called  by  the  Indians  The 
Brother  of  the  Orinoco.  Manoa, 
the  capital,  was  said  to  be 
somewhere  between  the  Rio 
Branco  and  the  Rupununi,  a 
tributary  of  the  Essequibo. 
From  the  'Thirties  of  the  six- 
teenth century  some  eighteen 
expeditions  had  been  sent  by 
the  Spaniards  to  Guiana  in 
search  of  the  Golden  Kingdom. 
Diego  de  Ordas,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Cortez  at  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  led  the  first 
attempt  in  1531.  After  him 
followed  many  a  brave  cavalier ; 
but  all  was  in  vain,  and  disasters 
as  well  as  failure  attended 
nearly  all  the  expeditions. 

From  a  State  paper  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London, 
it  appears  that,  in  1580,  persons 
who  travelled  in  America  had 
reported  that  there  was  a  place 


where  the  women  wore  great 
plates  of  gold,  covering  their 
whole  bodies  like  armour.  In 
every  cottage  pearls  were  to 
be  found,  in  some  houses 
a  peck.  Banqueting  -  houses 
were  built  of  crystal,  with 
pillars  of  massive  silver,  some 
of  gold.  Pieces  of  clean  gold 
as  big  as  a  man's  fist  were  to 
be  found  in  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  rivers.  Ralegh  read 
accounts  of  these  expeditions, 
but  their  want  of  success  did 
not  deter  him  from  attempting 
to  find  the  golden  region.  As 
he  was  not  the  only  English- 
man who  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  El  Dorado,  he  found 
partners  in  the  adventure  in 
his  kinsmen,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  the  Lord  High- 
Admiral,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
afterwards  Secretary  of  State, 
and  better  known  as  Earl  of 
Salisbury. 

Ralegh's  fleet  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  8th  of 
February  1595,  and  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  on  the  22nd  of  March 
following.  Richard  Hakluyt, 
the  famous  geographer,  was  to 
have  accompanied  this  expedi- 
tion as  chaplain,  but  was  pre- 
vented doing  so.  Leaving  his 
ships  at  Trinidad,  where  he  had 
made  a  prisoner  of  the  Spanish 
governor,  Berreo,  Ralegh  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Orinoco,  in 
boats,  for  a  distance  of  about 
259  miles,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  one  of  its  tributaries  called 
the  Caroni.1  He  did  not  find 


1  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  says:  "The  hydrographical  system  of  the  Orinoco, 
including  its  tributaries,  extends  over  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  square  miles,  and  receives  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  rivers,  and  more 
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El  Dorado,  but  learned  that 
it  was  situated  about  600 
English  miles  further  from 
the  sea  than  he  had  been 
made  to  believe.  The  phantom 
ever  receded  from  those  who 
chased  it.  Particulars  of 
Ralegh's  exploration  of  the 
Orinoco  must  be  sought  in  his 
own  fascinating  account  of 
his  journey.  Here,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  note  that,  during 
his  stay  in  Trinidad,  and  in 
his  communications  with  the 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  that  great  English- 
man established  a  sphere  of 
English  influence  over  the 
natives,  inducing  some  of  the 
Caciques,  or  Indian  chiefs,  to 
become  allies  of  the  English 
against  the  Spaniards,  whom 
the  aboriginals  fiercely  hated. 
He  showed  them  a  picture  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "  which  they 
so  admired  and  honoured,  as  it 


had  been  easie  to  have  brought 
them  idolatrous  thereof."1 

On  his  way  back  to  Eng- 
land, Ralegh  attacked  the 
Spaniards  at  Cumana  and 
Rio  de  la  Hacha ;  and,  off 
Cape  San  Autonie,  on  the 
north-west  of  Cuba,  he  fell  in, 
and  for  seven  days  kept  com- 
pany, with  Captains  Amyas 
Preston  and  George  Somers, 
who  themselves  were  returning 
from  harrying  the  Spaniards 
on  the  Main.  In  August, 
Ralegh  was  back  in  Eng- 
land. 

After  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's 
return  to  England,  some  of 
his  enemies  questioned  his  ever 
having  been  to  Guiana.  It 
was  to  clear  away  all  doubt 
on  that  score  that,  in  1596, 
Ralegh  published  his  book. 
To  that  charming  piece  of 
prose  written  by  a  poet,  he 
gave  the  name  of 


The  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and 
bewtiful  EMPIRE  OF  GUIANA,  with  relation 
of  the  Great  and  Golden  City  of  Manoa 
(which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado) 
And  the  Provinces  of  Emeria,  Arromain, 
Amapaia,  and  other  Countries,  with  their 
rivers,  adjoyning. 

Performed  in  the  yeare  1595,  by  Sir 
W.  RALEGH,  Knight,  Captain  of  Her  Majestie's 
Guard,  Lo.  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  and  her 
Highnesse  Lietenant  Generall  of  the  Countie 
of  Cornewall. 


His  enemies  then  seized  upon 
some  of  the  statements  in  the 


'Discoverie'   to   brand  Ralegh 
as  an  arrant  liar,  although  he 


than  two  thousand  rivulets  and  streams.  The  superficial  area  of  its  basin 
covers  an  extent  half  as  large  again  as  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

"...  The  impetuosity  with  which  the  waters  issue  from  the  different 
mouths  of  these  outlets  is  so  great,  that,  during  the  periodical  swelling,  or  the 
rainy  season,  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  pressed  backwards,  and  causes  currents 
and  counter-currents,  which  it  requires  much  local  knowledge  to  overcome  in 
navigating  the  coast." 

1  In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  portrait  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
taken  from  one  of  the  English  picture  papers,  was  the  subject  of  adoration  at  an 
Indian  settlement  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana. 
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had  been  particular  to  declare 
that  he  had  not  seen  such 
things  himself,  but  only  told 
the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  him. 
One  of  the  statements  was  as 
to  the  reported  existence  of 
Amazons  in  Guiana — a  fable 
concocted  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  for  which  ample 
precedent  will  be  found  in 
ancient  history.  The  fiction 
revived  when  Orellana  de- 
scended the  great  river 
Maranon,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Amazon,  because  he 
had  seen  armed  women,  as 
well  as  men,  in  one  part  of 
the  country  explored  by  him. 
The  tradition  continued  among 
some  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
even  as  late  as  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  a  strange  but  true  fact, 
moreover,  that  President 
Castro,  of  Venezuela,  em- 
ployed a  body-guard  of  armed 
women  so  recently  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

Ralegh  was  reproached  with 
making  false  statements  as  to 
the  existence  of  gold  in  Guiana. 
In  recent  years  Guiana  has 
been  found  to  abound  in  gold. 
The  origin  of  the  fiction  as  to 
men  without  heads,  whose  faces 
were  in  their  chests — 


"The  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,   and    men   whose 

heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  "- 

has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Ralegh  did  not  say 
that  he  had  himself  seen  such 
monsters,  he  only  said  he  was 
told  they  existed.1  His  book 
formed  a  mine  in  which  the 
poets  of  his  day  worked  to 
good  effect.  From  it,  and  from 
talk  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
where  Ralegh  met  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
choice  spirits,  some  fresh  fact 
or  fantasy  was  gathered. 
Chapman,  the  translator  of 
Homer,  in  some  lines  pictured 
Ralegh  with  his  fleet,  Chap- 
man was  satisfied  that  Ralegh 
would  settle  a  colony  in  Guiana, 
which  should  be  a  new  Britain. 
Soon  after  his  return  to 
England,  Ralegh  despatched 
his  devoted  follower,  Captain 
Lawrence  Keymis,  like  Ralegh, 
an  Oxford  man,  to  Guiana,  in 
the  Darling,  along  with  a 
pinnace  called  the  Discoverer. 
Keymis  spent  part  of  1596 
exploring  Guiana,  and,  on  his 
return,  wrote  an  account  of 
his  voyage.  He  reported  that 
since  Ralegh's  visit  to  the 
Orinoco,  the  Spaniards  had 
established  themselves  in  the 


1  In  Act  III.,  scene  iii. ,  of  "The  Tempest,"  Gonzalo  says — 

"  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.     When  we  wrre  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of." 

The  credulity  of  the  Spaniards  was  boundless.  Herrera,  i.  2.  12,  tells  this 
story  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  who  were  in  want  of  food  at  Isabella,  in 
Hispaniola.  Going  through  one  of  the  streets,  they  saw  a  party  of  men  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  newly  come  from  Castile,  with  swords  by  their  sides,  and 
muffled  as  was  then  the  mode.  Upon  saluting  and  asking  them  whence 
they  came,  the  strangers  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  their  heads  in  them,  and 
disappeared. 
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very  district  where  the  Indian 
chiefs  had  acknowledged  al- 
legiance to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  Spaniards  called 
their  place  of  settlement  San 
Thome.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  country  visited  by 
Ralegh  and  Keymis,  the  accur- 
acy of  the  topographical  details 
given  by  both  is  very  striking. 
The  Indian  names  are  some- 
times spelt  differently  from  the 
modern  nomenclature  ;  but  so 
are  the  words  of  Elizabethan 
English  as  used  by  the  two 
explorers.  In  each  case  the 
meaning  is  obvious.1  In  1596, 
Ralegh  was  one  of  the  principal 
officers  at  the  successful  attack 
upon  Cadiz,  when  he  highly 
distinguished  himself.  All  the 
same,  he  sent  forth,  in  that 
year,  the  vessel  called  the  Wat, 
under  Leonard  Berrie,  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  Guiana.  The 


Indian  chiefs  were  anxiously 
looking  for  Ralegh's  promised 
return,  and  he  was  himself 
eager  to  revisit  them  ;  but  his 
services  were  needed  at  home. 
In  1597  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  expedition  against  the 
Azores,  sent  out  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  Then,  Tyrone's 
rebellion  in  Ireland  made  Queen 
Elizabeth  unwilling  that  any 
great  number  of  ships  or  men 
should  be  taken  away  from 
England.  Last  of  all,  Queen 
Elizabeth  died,  and  James  I. 
reigned  in  her  stead.  Eliza- 
bethan heroes  then  went  out 
of  fashion.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  were  reported  to  be  in 
possession  of  an  English  flag, 
which  they  cherished  as  having 
been  given  to  their  predecessors 
by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  when  he 
visited  their  country. 


II. 


"  Sure  no  king  but  my  father 
would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage,"  said  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Ralegh  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  in  1603, 
for  plotting  with  Spain  to 
make  the  Infanta  Queen  of 


England.2  He  was  reprieved, 
not  pardoned.  Four  years 
after  Prince  Henry's  death,  in 
1612,  he  secured  his  release 
from  the  Tower  by  bribing 
some  of  the  Villiers  family, 
kinsmen  of  James's  favourite, 
Buckingham.  During  his  im- 
prisonment Ralegh  had,  at  his 


1  Foreigners  have  observed,  with  approval,  that  Ralegh  and  Keymis  were  the 
first  of  the  explorers  of  the  New  World  to  preserve  the  Indian  names  of  places 
and  rivers.     From  the  time  of  their  voyages,  Indian  names  began  to  appear  on 
maps. 

2  When   Sir  Walter  Ralegh   returned  from  his  fatal  voyage  of  1617-18,  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  following  scathing  indictment  of  the  prosecu- 
tion under  which  he  had  been  condemned  in  1603  : — 

"  The  readiest  way  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  could  have  taken  to  have 
stayed  me  from  going  to  Guiana,  had  been  to  have  discovered  the  great  practices 
which  I  had  with  his  master  against  the  King  my  Sovereign  Lord,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  Majesty's  reign  of  Great  Britain,  for  which  I  lost  my  estate,  and  lay 
thirteen  years  in  the  Tower  of  London." 
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own  expense,  sent  every  year, 
or  every  second  year,  to  keep 
the  natives  of  Guiana  in  hope 
of  being  relieved  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  natives  them- 
selves were  sadly  disappointed 
that  he  had  not  come  back  as 
he  had  promised.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  various  public  em- 
ployments in  "  the  spacious 
times"  of  "Great  Eliza,"  and 
for  his  subsequent  imprison- 
ment, "  the  Oronoko  itself  had 
long  ere  this  had  5000  English 
in  it,  I  assure  myself,"  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Carew  in  1618. 

With  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  gold-mine  in 
Guiana,  Ralegh  now  made  pre- 
parations for  setting  out  on  his 
second  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  Many  other  persons 
joined  with  him  in  the  venture. 
As  he  well  knew  that  the 
Treaty  of  1604  did  not  include 
the  New  World,  all  of  which 
was  claimed  by  the  Spaniards, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  with  strong  force.1  A 
squadron  of  ships  dropped 
down  the  Thames  in  March 
1617,  and  joined  another  squad- 
ron at  Plymouth,  whence  the 
fleet  sailed  on  the  llth  of  June. 
Ralegh  himself  went  overland 
as  far  as  Dover.  The  flag- 
ship was  the  Destiny.  The 
Vice-Admiral  was  Pennington, 
afterwards  the  distinguished 


Admiral,  Sir  John  Pennington. 
After  a  long  stay  at  Cork, 
caused  by  contrary  winds,  the 
fleet  put  in  at  some  of  the 
Canary  Islands  for  water  and 
provisions.  After  that,  the 
prevalence  of  dead  calms,  or 
light  winds,  prolonged  the  voy- 
age, so  that  it  was  not  till  the 
llth  of  November  that  Cape 
Wiapooo,  now  Cape  Orange, 
was  reached.  Here  Ralegh 
stayed  for  two  days,  hoping  to 
find  Leonard  the  Indian,  who 
had  lived  with  him  in  England 
for  three  or  four  years ;  but 
Leonard  was  at  that  time 
thirty  miles  away  inland. 
Then  a  course  was  made  for 
the  river  Caliana,  or  Cayenne, 
in  what  is  now  French  Guiana, 
where  dwelt  Harry,  an  Indian 
who  had  lived  for  two  years 
with  Ralegh  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  On  the  14th,  the 
Destiny  came  to  anchor  in  six 
fathoms  of  water,  where  she 
lay  until  the  7th,  when  she  was 
piloted  over  the  bar  by  one 
Janson,  a  Dutchman  from 
Flushing,  who  was  then  trad- 
ing at  Cayenne,  as  he  had 
been  doing  for  a  dozen  years. 
Harry,  the  Indian,  now  came 
on  board.  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  English,  but  he 
brought  provisions  and  fruit, 
among  these  being  some  pines, 
which  tempted  Ralegh  exceed- 


1  The  Treaty  allowed  trade  only  to  places  where  trade  had  been  carried  on 
before  the  war:  in  quibns  ante  bellumfuit  commercium. 

The  saying  "Peace  in  Europe,  War  beyond  the  Line  "  appeared  to  have  been 
based  upon  this  Treaty.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter's  son,  Carew  Ralegh,  James 
Howell  wrote  :  "  The  plundering  of  St  Thomas  was  an  act  done  beyond  the 
Equator,  where  the  articles  of  Peace  betwixt  the  two  Kings  do  not  extend." 

Later  in  the  same  letter,  Howell  expressed  his  opinion  that,  had  Sir  Walter 
but  obtained  a  pardon  before  he  set  out  on  his  Guiana  voyage,  neither  the  trans- 
gression of  his  commission,  nor  anything  that  he  did  "  beyond  the  Line,"  could 
have  shortened  his  life. 
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ingly,  but  which  he  did  not 
dare  eat  in  his  state  of  ill- 
health.1  For  about  three 
weeks  he  had  suffered  much 
from  fever,  having  first  taken 
violent  cold  under  circum- 
stances which  he  thus  de- 
scribes:  "The  last  of  October 
at  night,  rising  out  of  bed, 
being  in  a  great  sweat,  by 
reason  of  a  sudden  gust,  and 
much  clamor  in  the  ship,  before 
they  could  gett  down  the  sails, 
I  took  a  violent  cold  which 
oast  me  into  a  burning  fever 
then  which  never  man  endured 
any  more  violent  nor  never 
man  suffered  a  more  furious 
heat  and  an  unquenchable 
drough,  for  the  first  20  days  I 
never  received  any  sustenance 
but  now  and  then  a  stewed 
prune,  but  drancke  every  houre 
day  and  night,  and  sweat  so 
strongly  as  I  changed  my  shirts 
thrise  every  day  and  thrise 
every  night."  Those  who,  like 
Ralegh,  have  had  severe  attacks 
of  fever,  will  recognise  a  de- 
scription of  their  own  experi- 
ence. Cranberries  might  prove 
even  better  than  stewed  prunes, 
in  similar  cases.  After  being 
a  day  or  two  in  port,  Ralegh 
was  carried  ashore,  "  and,  sit- 
ting under  a  tent,  he  began  to 
eat  of  the  pine,  which  greatly 
refreshed  him,  and  after  that 
he  fedd  on  the  pork  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Armadillis 
and  began  to  gather  a  little 
strength."  He  stayed  ashore 
until  the  4th  of  December, 
burying  some  of  those  who  had 
died  before  reaching  Cayenne ; 


setting  up  barges,  taking  in 
water,  cleaning  the  ships,  and 
making  such  iron-work  as  the 
fleet  needed,  by  a  smith's  forge 
which  they  had  set  up.  All 
the  sick  men  had  been  taken 
ashore  and  had  recovered. 
With  Pennington  in  the  Jason, 
Ralegh  dropped  down  the 
Cayenne  river  on  the  4th  of 
December,  the  captains  of  the 
other  ships  promising  to  follow 
in  a  day  or  two.  On  the  5th 
and  6th  the  Destiny  struck  on 
the  bar ;  and,  when  she  was  got 
off,  anchored  at  the  iles  du 
Salut,  or  Triangle  Islands,  one 
of  which,  DeviVs  Island,  became 
famous,  or  infamous,  by  the 
imprisonment  here  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  in  the  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  When 
making  his  latest  survey  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Secretary 
Harcourt  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  his  ancestor, 
Simon  Harcourt,  of  Stanton 
Harcourt,  had  made  his  settle- 
ment in  a  part  of  Guiana 
which  now  forms  part  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  was  in  a  part  of 
the  French  convict  colony  of 
Cayenne.  Absit  omen  I  On  the 
16th  of  December,  the  Destiny 
and  Jason  were  rejoined  by  all 
the  other  ships  except  the 
Chudley ;  and  400  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  told  off  to  proceed 
to  the  Orinoco,  in  five  ships. 
Owing  to  illness,  neither  Sir 
Walter  himself,  nor  Sir  Warren 
St  Leger,  who  was  to  have 
commanded  the  soldiers,  could 
go  with  the  expedition.  Even 


1  Ralegh's  other  Indian,  who  had  also  been  in  the  Tower  of  London  with 
him,  was  found  by  Harcourt,  in  1600,  to  "a  little  understand  and  speak  our 
language. " 
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had  he  been  well,  it  was  still 
necessary  for  Ralegh  to  remain 
with  the  main  body  of  ships, 
in  view  of  an  expected  attack 
by  Spanish  galleons.  In  place 
of  the  latter,  George  Ralegh, 
Sir  Walter's  nephew,  went  as 
"Serjeant-Major,"  or  Brigadier, 
as  we  should  now  say.  Captain 
Lawrence  Keymis  was  in  chief 
charge  of  the  transport  service. 
At  parting  Sir  Walter  gave 
Keymis  written  instructions 
for  his  guidance,  including  the 
following  :  "  Let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  I  can.  You 
shall  find  me  at  Punto  Gallo 
dead  or  alive.  And  if  you 
find  not  my  ships  there,  you 
shall  find  their  ashes.  For  I 
will  fire  with  the  galleons,  if 
it  come  to  extremity ;  but  run 
will  I  never."1  On  the  7th 
of  December,  Ralegh  in  the 
Destiny,  with  the  main  squad- 
ron, anchored  at  Punto  Gallo 
or  Curipan,  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
which  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
some  miles  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco.  At  Punto  Gallo 
Ralegh  remained  until  the  31st 
of  December  1617,  when  he 
sailed  the  Destiny  along  the 
western  coast  of  Trinidad  to 
La  Brea.  On  the  31st  of 
January  1618  the  flagship  re- 
turned to  Punto  Gallo,  Ralegh 
"hoping  to  meet  our  men  which 
we  sent  into  Oronoke,"  as  he 
recorded  in  his  journal.  A 
"  sentinel "  had  been  stationed 
ashore  at  a  spot  to  the  eastward 


of  Punto  Gallo  to  look  out  for 
ships  or  boats  that  might  come 
from  the  east  along  the  coast. 
On  the  1st  of  February  those 
on  the  watch  brought  in  some 
Indians,  from  one  of  whom, 
who  spoke  Spanish,  Ralegh 
received  the  news  that  his  men 
had  taken  San  Thome,  and  that 
two  English  captains  had  been 
slain  in  the  fight.  Up  to  that 
time  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  the  absent  party,  other 
than  that  they  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
This  news  had  been  brought 
by  Captain  Chudley,  who  had 
accompanied  them  so  far. 
Anxious  now,  Ralegh  sent  off 
a  skiff  on  the  6th  of  February, 
with  ten  musketeers,  towards 
the  Orinoco,  to  learn  what  his 
men  bad  done,  and  why  they 
had  stayed  so  long ;  and,  on 
the  8th,  he  sent  sixteen  musket- 
eers to  an  Indian  town  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  to  bring 
away  some  natives  who  spoke 
Spanish,  that  he  might  ques- 
tion them.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
As  the  last  entry  in  the  journal 
is  dated  the  13th  of  February, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  about 
that  time  Ralegh  received  the 
letter  from  Keymis,  dated  the 
8th  of  January,  in  which  the 
latter  told  how,  on  landing 
near  San  Thome,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  the  English  had  been 
ambushed  by  the  Spaniards 
and  been  surprised  by  a  night 
attack  ;  how  Ralegh's  own  son 
Walter  had  been  killed  while 


1  Ralegh's  words  show  that  he  possessed  the  stout-heartedness  of  his  cousin, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  whose  fight  in  the  JRevenge,  in  1591,  finely  described  in 
prose  by  Ralegh,  has  been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Tennyson.  Both  Ralegh  and 
his  cousin  Grenville  were  Devonshire  men. 
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bravely  leading  his  men,  and 
how  San  Thome  had  been 
burned  by  the  English.  It 
was  only  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
after  a  separation  of  three 
months,  less  but  eight  days, 
that  Keymis,  George  Ralegh, 
and  their  companions  rejoined 
Ralegh.  Then  followed  the 
sad  meeting  between  Ralegh 
and  his  loyal  follower  Keymis, 
when  the  latter,  unable  to  bear 
the  reproaches  of  his  chief, 
withdrew,  saying,  "  I  know 
not,  then,  sir,  what  course  to 
take;"  and,  on  board  his  ship, 
the  Convertine,  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  Although  no  gold- 
mine was  reached  by  Keymis, 
who  had  assured  Ralegh  of  its 
existence,  it  is  now  well  known 
that  rich  goldfields  have  been 
found  in  the  Caratal  district, 
in  that  part  of  Guiana  that 
belongs  to  Venezuela,  and  that 
the  old  Callao  mine,  in  that 
same  region,  had  proved  one 
of  the  richest  of  gold-mines  ; 
whilst  gold  is  now  found  in 
every  division  of  Guiana,  be  it 
British,  Dutch,  French,  Vene- 
zuelan, or  Brazilian.  Falstaff's 
reference  to  "a  region  in 
Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty," 
may  be  applied  to  each  of  the 
modern  Guianas. 

A  recent  Renter's  telegram, 
which  appeared  in  the  London 
newspapers,  stated  that  Pro- 
fessor John  Birchmore  Harri- 
son, the  Government  Analyst 
of  British  Guiana,  had  reported 
that  the  colony  goldfields 
showed  indications  of  proving 
as  rich  as  any  yet  known. 
Since  1880,  with  only  rough 
working,  about  £8,000,000  of 
gold  had  been  gathered. 

VOL.  CXCIV. — NO.  MCLXXVIII. 


Ralegh  returned  to  England 
in  the  middle  of  June  1618, 
landing  at  Plymouth.  News 
of  the  fight  at  San  Thome, 
which  he  had  not  himself  been 
nearer  to  than  by  some  400 
miles,  had  gone  ahead  of  him. 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, had  begged  an  audi- 
ence of  King  James,  at  which 
he  promised  to  say  only  one 
word.  It  was  granted.  On 
admission,  Gondomar  ex- 
claimed, "  Piratas  !  Piratas  I 
Piratas!"  and  then  with- 
drew. As  regards  Gondomar's 
action,  Ralegh  wrote  :  "  In 
truth,  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
hath  complained  against  me  to 
no  other  end  than  to  prevent 
my  complaints  against  the 
Spaniards ;  when  landing  my 
men  in  a  territory  appertaining 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  they 
were  invaded  and  slain  before 
any  violence  offered  to  the 
Spaniards.  And  I  hope  the 
Ambassador  did  not  esteem 
us  for  so  wretched  and  miser- 
able people  as  to  offer  our 
throats  to  their  swords  with- 
out any  manner  of  reluct- 
ance." James  was  most 
anxious  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  I.,  to  the  Spanish 
Infanta.  To  appease  the  King 
of  Spain,  Ralegh  must  die,  even 
though  judicial  murder  had  to 
be  committed.  On  the  28th  of 
October  1618  (o.s.),  suffering 
from  ague,  Ralegh  was  brought 
from  the  Tower  before  com- 
plaisant judges  at  Westminster, 
who  promptly  granted  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  in  1603  for  con- 
spiring with  Spain  against 
3  E 
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England.1  On  the  following 
day,  which  in  those  times  was 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Ralegh  was 
beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard. 
His  last  hours  were  among  the 
most  glorious  of  his  life.  The 
fever  which  Ralegh  had  taken 
on  his  last  voyage  still  stuck 
to  him.  When,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  29th  of 
October  (o.s.),  the  sheriffs  con- 
ducted him  to  the  scaffold  in 
Old  Palace  Yard,  he  began  his 
noble  address  to  the  large 
assemblage  present  with  the 
following  words  :  "  I  desire  to 
be  borne  withal,  for  this  is  the 
third  day  of  my  fever;  and  if 
I  shall  shew  any  weakness,  I 
beseech  you  to  attribute  it  to 
iny  malady,  for  this  is  the  hour 
in  which  it  is  wont  to  come." 
He  bore  the  stroke  of  the 
axe  without  flinching.  King 
James's  testimony  to  his 
victim's  dignified  death  and 
great  worth  was  conveyed  by 
one  of  his  own  Ministers  to 
the  Court  of  Spain  through 
the  English  agent  at  Madrid. 
James,  the  Minister  argued, 
had  shown  his  sincerity  towards 
Spain  in  many  ways,  "as  now 
of  late  by  causing  Sir  Walter 


Ralegh  to  be  put  to  death, 
chiefly  for  the  giving  them  satis- 
faction. Further,  to  let  them 
see  how  in  many  actions  of 
late  his  Majesty  had  strained 
upon  the  affections  of  his 
people,  and  especially  in  this 
last  concerning  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  who  died  with  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  constancy. 
Lastly,  that  he  should  let  them 
know  how  able  a  man  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  was  to  have 
done  his  Majesty  service.  Yet, 
to  give  them  content  he  had 
not  spared  him,  when,  by  pre- 
serving him,  he  might  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  his 
subjects,  and  had  at  command 
upon  all  occasions  as  useful 
a  man  as  served  any  prince 
in  Christendom."  No  wonder 
that  James  did  not  like  the 
eight  of  Carew  Ralegh,  when 
the  latter  was  taken  to  Court 
five  years  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Walter.  James 
said  Carew  "  appeared  to 
him  like  the  ghost  of  his 
father." 

"  Justice  may  forgive 
Kingdoms   betrayed,   and  Worlds    re- 
signed to  Spain, 
But  never  can  forgive  a  Ralegh  slain." 


1  Sir  Walter's  son,  Carew  Ralegh,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
some  years  afterwards,  said  :  "Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  condemned  for  being 
a  friend  of  the  Spaniards,  and  lost  his  life  for  being  their  utter  enemy." 
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THE     NEW     ROAD. 


A  ROMANCE. 


BY   NEIL   MTJNRO. 


CHAPTER   XX. — TO   THE   WOODS. 


NINIAN,  like  a  bubble,  floated 
up  from  those  grey  deeps  and 
bottomless,  that  lie  below  the 
living  world.  A  while  he 
swung  upon  the  surface,  and 
he  thought  himself  a  fish. 
His  fingers  were  in  meshes, 
and  his  mouth  was  filled  with 
net.  He  thought  himself  with 
fins  and  scales  in  Tulla,  and 
there  drifted  through  him 
notions  of  a  passage  from  the 
sea — by  sands  of  Etive,  and 
the  Pass  of  Brander,  surging 
through  Loch  Awe,  and  rush- 
ing at  the  leaps  of  Orchy. 
Netted  !  That  ignoble  death  ! 
And,  oh,  but  it  was  cold !  He 
heard  the  race  of  water. 

Something  cleared  from  off 
the  surface  by-and-by  as  suds 
clear  from  a  pool ;  he  shook 
himself  and  found  he  was  a 
man.  His  head  was  aching, 
but  a  sore  far  sharper  was 
the  sense  of  something  wrong, 
of  deprivation ;  memory  was 
for  the  moment  dulled  but  not 
destroyed. 

Now  all  came  slowly  back  to 
him — the  sea -drenched  boat, 
the  conflict  on  the  stair,  his 
leap  into  the  trammel  stretched 
across  the  close,  his  warning 
cry  to  JEneas. 

That  was  what  was  hurting 


so    within    him  —  where    was 


Some  seal  was  on  his  eyes  ; 
he  could  not  open  them  at  first, 
and  wondered  was  he  blinded. 
Then  he  guessed  the  reason  of 
that  tuainealaich  in  his  head  — 
he  had  been  smitten,  and  the 
stream  of  blood  had  clotted  on 
his  face.  When  he  had  got 
his  eyelids  parted,  and  looked 
up,  he  saw  the  black  vault  of 
the  night,  and  through  one 
hole  in  it  a  star.  Quite  close 
beside  his  feet  the  river  gurgled. 

And  he  was  bound  ! 

The  net  was  coiled  about 
him,  part  of  it  stuffed  in  his 
mouth  for  gag  ;  some  bights 
of  cord  were  tight  wound 
round  his  hands  and  feet  ;  he 
lay  on  sand. 

With  a  struggle  he  got  up 
his  pinioned  hands  and  reached 
the  knife  below  his  arm-pit  ; 
slashed  through  the  meshes  ; 
cleared  his  feet  ;  stood  up,  and 
with  the  knife  between  his 
teeth  cut  through  the  last 
bonds  on  his  wrists. 

"  Faith  !  "  said  he,  "  I'm  early 
to  the  river  !  "  and  felt  his 
head.  "  Ah  !  were  ye  dunting, 
lads?  Ye  were  the  boys  to 
split  oak  timber  !  Thank  God 
I  wore  Maclaren's  good  thrum 
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bonnet,  and  I'll  get  my  knee 
yet  on  your  chests  !  " 

He  bathed  his  face ;  out  out 
a  yard  of  net  and  put  it  in 
his  pooket ;  sliced  from  the 
bank  a  turf  of  grass  and  threw 
it  in  the  river  ;  then  went  up 
and  into  Kirk  Street.  Still 
was  the  night  blind-black,  but 
dry. 

There  were  lights  in  Eraser's 
inn,  and  in  the  close  were 
women  talking,  their  feet  un- 
shod and  plaids  about  their 
heads.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  get  their  story.  The 
inn  had  been  attacked,  poor 
Fraser  bound ;  two  gentlemen 
were  spoiled  and  missing. 

"  Just  that !  "  said  Ninian, 
with  a  whistle.  "  Very  good, 
indeed ! "  and  passed  into  the 
house  where  half  a  dozen 
neighbours  had  been  called  by 
an  alarm  from  a  slattern 
servant  lass  who  slept  up  in 
a  garret.  Her  master  had 
been  found,  a  piteous  object, 
tied  up  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
lamenting  for  his  guests  whose 
money  was  the  aim  of  the 
marauders. 

"And  where,  now,  is  the 
decent  body  ?  "  Ninian  asked, 
as  he  looked  about  the  kitchen, 
all  tossed  up  as  if  a  tide  had 
swept  it,  but  with  nothing 
broken. 

"  Up  the  stairs  in  his  bed, 
poor  man !  "  said  an  old  grey 
fellow.  "Ar't  thou,  by  any 
chance,  now,  one  of  the  worthy 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"I'm  thinking  to  myself  I 
am,"  said  Ninian,  "  but  I  have 
here  a  head  on  me  that's  like 
a  pot  that  would  be  kicked 
round  in  a  quarry.  Did  no 
one  see  my  friend  ?  " 


Nobody  had  seen  him.  Be- 
fore the  alarm  had  broken  out, 
the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled  had 
vanished. 

Ninian  took  the  lantern 
from  above  the  entrance ;  lit 
its  lamp,  and  searched  out 
through  the  close  and  to  the 
back  where,  on  the  ground, 
without  a  stain  on  it,  the  dirk 
was  lying. 

"  They've  got  him  !  "  he  said 
to  himself  with  great  vexa- 
tion. "  They  shot  their  tram- 
mel twice  and  got  two  fish ; 
and  now  the  wits  of  me  and 
God  be  wi'  Macmaster  !  " 

Then  in,  and  up  a  stair  that 
had  been  newly  washed,  and 
picked  the  knapsacks  up,  and 
through  a  lobby  to  where 
Fraser  lay  in  bed.  When 
Ninian  came  in  on  him  he 
seemed  to  shrivel ;  then  he  sat 
upright  and  stared,  a  tassel  on 
his  night-cap  wagging.  The 
only  light  was  from  the  lantern, 
and  Ninian  had  the  naked  dirk  ; 
it  had  a  glint;  his  body  loomed 
in  shadow  like  the  shade  of 
Vengeance. 

"  Where  is  my  friend  ?  "  said 
he  in  Gaelic. 

"What  way  on  the  earth 
of  the  world  should  I  know 
that,  good  man  ?  "  said  Fraser, 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  "They 
put  on  me  the  rope." 

"It's  on  thy  neck  thou'lt 
have  it  next ! "  said  Ninian, 
bending  over  him.  "Who 
were  they  ?" 

"  I  never  put  an  eye  on  them 
before,"  said  Fraser,  and  his 
bed  was  shaking.  "They 
came  in  strength  and  hardi- 
hood and  mastered  me." 

"  Oh,  mac  an  galla  /"  Ninian 
said  in  fury  j  caught  him  by 
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the  neckband  of  his  shirt,  and 
dragged  him  on  the  floor. 
"Stand  up  there  on  thy  legs 
and  look  on  me !  Where  are 
our  clothes  that  were  at 
drying  ?  " 

"  They  took  them  with  them," 
said  the  Ferret, 

"  Where  is  my  friend  ? " 
again  said  Ninian,  and  gave 
the  dirk  a  shake. 

"  Cuid "  broke  out  the 

landlord  in  a  scream  for  help, 
and  with  a  kick  at  him,  but 
did  not  get  the  word  com- 
pleted; Ninian  with  the  dirk- 
hilt  struck  him  in  the  stomach 
and  he  fell  convulsed. 

"Take  thou  that  now  till  I 
come  back  !  "  said  Ninian,  and 
deliberately  went  down  the 
stair  and  to  the  street,  two 
knapsacks  on  his  back.  He 
had  the  lantern  with  him,  and 
its  light  seemed  all  that  was 
alive  in  Inverness  beyond  him- 
self. Its  beams  lit  up  the 
lands  and  inner  grime  of  closes  ; 
every  street  he  searched — there 
were  not  many,  —  every  lane, 
and  now  and  then  would 
whistle  softly  or  give  out  the 
howlet  call  that  JEueas  by  this 
time  knew. 

He  had  eome  back  from  the 
oross  to  near  the  inn  again, 
when  suddenly  from  out  a 
vennel  leading  to  the  river, 
some  men  made  at  him.  The 
deluge  of  the  night  had  choked 
the  syvors  of  the  street  and 
left  a  pond  the  men  must  wade 
through  to  the  brawn,  or  skirt, 
to  reach  him ;  one  started 
wading  while  the  others  ran 
about  the  pool,  and  Niuian 
bolted  from  the  street  between 
two  tenements  and  into  tracks 
unbuilded  on  behind  the  lands. 


He  found  himself  among  small 
bleaching-greens  and  gardens, 
fenced  by  low  dry-stone  walls 
which  he  climbed  or  vaulted. 
But  for  the  lantern,  they  had 
caught  him,  for  they  followed 
nimbly  j  he  saw  where  to  leap 
and  what  to  shun  while  they 
came  stumbling  after  him  in 
darkness,  clashing  into  walls 
and  tripping  among  kail-stocks, 
so  that  soon  he  left  them  well 
behind.  But  then  there  came 
an  end  to  flight  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  up  before  him  rose  a 
lofty  tenement  with  early 
morning  lights  already  glim- 
mering at  a  window  here  and 
there ;  he  whipped  round 
sharply,  crossed  a  tanner's 
yard,  and  through  a  close  into 
the  street  again.  A  bit  ahead 
of  him  he  heard  a  cheery 
whistling. 

But  now  the  lantern  that 
had  been  his  friend  was  like 
to  be  his  enemy ;  the  chase 
had  seen  it  swerve,  and  through 
another  close  got  to  the  street 
as  quickly  as  himself,  and  now 
was  pelting  up  behind  him. 
He  heard  their  feet. 

The  whistling  came  from  a 
boy  who  at  a  well  was  filling 
water-stoups,  as  cheery  as  the 
thrush,  with  neither  boot  nor 
bonnet  on  him,  and  his  wee 
breast  bare,  and  Ninian  ever 
loved  a  whistling  boy. 

"  Would  you  like  a  bonny 
lantern,  boy  ? "  said  he,  and 
his  ear  cocked  for  the  folk 
behind  him. 

"Fine!"  said  the  laddie, 
eager. 

"Well,  there  it  is  for  ye,  my 
hero  !  Skelp  you  off  for  home 
or  these  bad  men  that's  follow- 
ing me  will  take  it  from  ye !  " 
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The  boy  grabbed  at  his  prize, 
forsook  his  stoups,  and  darted 
down  a  lane.  Ninian  followed 
for  a  little,  then  slipped  up  a 
close,  to  come  out  again  when 
his  pursuers  passed  like  beagles, 
hot  on  a  spurious  trail.  A 
while  he  watched  the  lantern 
darting;  then  it  rose  up  on  a 
stair  and  disappeared — the  boy 
was  home  ! 

"  Now  for  the  woods  !  "  said 
Ninian  to  himself,  and  made  at 
leisure  for  the  bridge. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he 
trudged,  part  by  the  noisy  sea, 
and  night  was  turning  to  a 
milky  dawn  when  he  plunged 
at  last  through  breckans  into 
a  nut-wood  that  stretched  back 
for  miles  on  either  hand  a 
burn,  and  changed,  to  the 
distant  south,  to  wilder  woods 
and  blacker,  upon  lofty  hills. 
He  had  made  for  it  as  the 
stag  for  sanctuary,  and  the 
wild  mare  of  the  moors  in  her 
own  time  for  the  place  where 
she  was  foaled.  But  once  be- 
fore had  he  seen  it,  as  a  boy, 
coming  down  from  the  Caiplich 
with  his  folk,  and  dogs  behind 
them,  and  had  slept  in  a  cave 
of  Bunohrew  till  a  fine  spring 
morning.  The  first  burn  he 
had  fished !  The  very  stones 
of  it  were  in  his  memory ! 

What,  all  these  years,  he  had 
thought  a  cavern  deep  and 
spacious,  proved,  when  he 
reached  it  now,  but  a  small 
recess  in  the  bank  of  the  water, 
screened  by  trails  of  toad-flax 
and  the  ivy.  It  occupied  an 
eas — a  deep  cleft  of  the  hill 
wherethrough  a  burn  went 
churning,  and  a  plash  and 
gurgle  made  it  pleasant.  The 


steep  banks  rose  high  up  above 
the  water,  bearded  with  the 
hazel,  dripping  ;  birds  were 
wakened,  and  the  wae  wee 
chirrup  of  the  yellow-yite,  the 
robin's  pensive  ditty,  came  from 
out  the  clusters  of  the  nuts. 

"  Now  I  am  home ! "  said 
Ninian,  putting  down  his 
pokes,  and  did  a  strange 
thing  there.  He  plucked  his 
bonnet  off,  and  turning  to  the 
east,  stretched  out  his  hands. 
A  moment  stood  he  so,  and 
then  bent  down  and  bathed 
his  face,  and  stood  again,  and 
chanted — 

Black  is  yon  town  yonder, 
Black  the  folk  therein  ! 
I  am  the  white  swan, 

King  above  them  ! 

In  the  name  of  God  I'll  go, 
In  shape  of  deer  or  horse, 
Like  the  serpent  and  the  sword, 
I'll  sting  them  ! 

On  his  wounded  head  he 
rubbed  some  salve,  felt  at  his 
stubbled  chin,  and  took  from 
his  sack  the  razors,  but 
returned  them  without  shav- 
ing. He  made  a  fire,  and  cut 

~  * 

a  wand,  and  dropped  a  maggot 
in  a  pool  and  caught  two 
little  fishes.  He  spitted  them 
on  sticks  and  cooked  them, 
eating  them  with  scones,  then 
lay  down  in  his  den  and 
slept. 

At  noon  he  woke,  the 
tuainealaich  gone  from  his 
head,  and  walked  back  into 
Inverness,  and  straight  down 
to  the  river's  bank,  until  he 
found  the  place  where  he  had 
out  the  divot  from  the  grass. 
The  net  was  gone.  He 
searched  about  the  bank  a 
while,  then  sought  the  house 
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of  Saul  Mackay  to  find  he  was 
from  home  since  yesterday. 

At  Eraser's  inn,  which  he 
went  to  next,  good  trade  was 
doing,  and  the  wife,  returned 
from  Kessock,  yoked  on  him 
like  a  vixen  for  her  man's 
condition ;  he  was  still  in  bed. 
She  clamoured  for  her  la  wing, 
and  Ninian,  like  a  wise  man, 
paid  the  reckoning  of  ^Eneas 
and  himself  —  a  trifle,  since 
they  paid  it  daily.  Through- 
out the  town  he  pushed 
inquiries  for  his  friend,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  the  town 
not  much  concerned  about 
a  squabble  in  an  inn  and 
settled  on  the  culprits — three 
Camerons  who  had  broken 
stanchions  and  escaped  from 
a  Tolbooth  cell. 

"There's  only  one  place  in 
the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in 
the  deep,  or  in  the  nether-deep 
can  beat  this  town  for  roguery, 
and  that's  the  Worst ! "  said 
Ninian  to  himself,  and  having 
picked  a  meal,  walked  out  to 
Duncan  Forbes  and  told  him 
all. 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Forbes, 
"  you're  looking  gash !  A 
body  would  think  to  look  at 
you  the  North  was  up.  Well, 
what  do  you  make  of  it ;  was 
it  the  young  man's  money  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  that,"  said 
Ninian.  "  And  Fraser  hired 
the  gang." 

"The  Tolbooth's  not  what 
it  should  be  for  security,"  said 
Forbes ;  "  but  it's  not  so  ill 
looked  after  that  a  rogue 
when  he  likes  can  pick  his 
robbers  from  it  like  a  tenant 
arling  servants  at  a  fair.  Ye'll 
find  that  Fraser  himself 's  a 
victim  of  the  spulzie." 
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"But,  my  lord,"  cried 
Ninian,  "it  wasna  the 
Camerons  at  the  inn !  At 
the  very  least  there  were  half 
a  dozen — four  inside  and  two 
at  the  trammel  net.  What's 
more,  the  Cameron  leash  of 
lads  were  still  in  jyle  when 
this  thing  happened ;  they 
broke  out  later  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

The  President  walked  the 
floor,  reflecting,  and  his  hands 
behind  him. 

"It  puzzles  me,"  said  he. 
"  It's  not  in  the  nature  of 
native  theft.  Have  ye  been 
making  enemies?" 

"  I'm  always  making  them, 
my  lord,"  said  Ninian.  "It's 
my  trade." 

"You  talked  when  I  saw 
you  last  of  a  certain  gentle- 
man  ?» 

"The  two  of  us  went  out 
and  saw  him  yesterday,  my 
lord." 

The  President  stopped  his 
walk,  alarmed.  "Good  heavens ! 
did  ye  come  on  bones  ? "  said 
he. 

"  Not  even  a  shank,  my 
lord,"  said  Ninian.  "I  was 
on  the  wrong  scent  altogether. 
Drimdorran  was  in  Castle 
Dounie  as  I  said,  but  he  left 
for  France,  and  died  there." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  "  said 
Forbes,  uplifted  greatly.  "  For 
a  little,  there,  ye  frightened 
me!" 

"  But  I  found  another  thing, 
my  lord — who  ships  the  guns." 

"Compared  with  the  other 
thing  that's  but  a  trifle," 
Forbes  said,  smiling.  "  Ye 
had  guessed  that  much  before, 
and  so  had  I ;  what  proofs 
have  ye  ? " 
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"There's  a  sloop,  the  Way- 
ward Lass,  at  the  waterfoot, 
and  Pat  Grant  of  Rothie- 
murchie  is  her  skipper.  He 
dined  wi'  Yon  One  yonder, 
yesterday." 

"O-ho!"  said  Forbes,  and 
made  for  a  small  'sorutoire 
where  he  did  his  writing. 
"The  Blackness  guns  came 
off  his  boat ;  I'll  have  her 
searched." 

He  dashed  a  letter  down  with 
a  squeaking  quill,  cast  sand  on 
it  and  puffed  it  off  again,  and 
rang  a  bell  and  ordered  out  a 
messenger. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  there's 
your  friend  to  find.  The  first 
thing  we  should  do,  I  think,  is 
to  fetter  Mr  Fraser." 

"He  wouldna  be  the  worse 
of  it,  my  lord,"  said  Ninian. 
"But  that's  no'  going  to  help 
us.  The  man's  a  clever  rogue, 
and  has  a  bonny  story.  Yonder 
he  was  tied  when  the  alarm 
broke  out  that  brought  the 
neighbours,  and  there's  only 
my  word  for  it  that  he  planned 
the  thing.  Wi'  a  jyle  like 
Inverness,  my  lord,  that  folk 
can  break  like  an  old  wife's 
henhouse,  Fraser's  best  left  in 
his  inn  till  I  get  JEneas.  Be- 
sides, my  lord,  I  want  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him.  If  Fraser 
thinks  he's  lowse,  he'll  some 
night  join  the  others,  or  they'll 
come  to  him,  and  then  I'll  have 
them  all." 

Forbes  looked  at  him  with 
comical  admiration.  "Ye're  a 
great  man,  Mr  Campbell ! " 
said  he.  "I  wish  the  like  of 
ye  were  sold  in  shops :  and  I 
would  order  one  to  cheer  me 
through  the  winter.  I  wonder 
when  I'll  get  the  bottom  of 


your  quirks  !  What,  now,  is 
the  genuine  reason  for  your 
wishing  me  to  take  no  steps 
immediately  with  Fraser?  Ye 
may  as  well  confess,  because  I 
know  it." 

The  beachdair  flushed. 

"I  might  have  kent  ye 
would,  my  lord,"  said  he  with 
some  chagrin.  "There's  not 
much  hid  from  you." 

"Not  when  it  comes  to  the 
Hielan'  heart,"  said  Forbes 
complacently,  and  gave  in 
English  a  Gaelic  proverb — 
"  What  the  heather  kens  the 
ling  knows." 

"  The  truth,  my  lord,  is  that 
Macmaster  was  not  seized  last 
night  for  money." 

"Now  we're  getting  at  it !  " 
said  the  President.  "Not  to 
beat  about  the  bush — ye  were 
at  Lovat  whom  I  warned  ye  to 
keep  clear  of.  Did  ye  rouse 
him?" 

"  Indeed  he's  not  in  love  wi' 
me,  my  lord ;  he  knows  now 
that  I  know  his  merchant  trade 
and  have  some  news  for  Islay. 
I  did  a  silly  thing,  my  lord, 
last  night,  when  I  told  him  we 
were  leaving  Inverness  this 
morning :  I  could  have  bit  my 
tongue  out  all  this  day  to  think 
o't.  The  men  that  shot  the  net 
for  us  last  night  were  Lovat's, 
and  he  got  the  Camerons  lowsed 
from  jyle  to  blind  the  scent." 

"  I  wish  we  had  your  like  in 
Inverness  !  "  said  Forbes  with 
honest  feeling.  "Many  a 
bafflement  ye  could  have  saved 
me.  Where  did  ye  get  your 
cunning?" 

"Where  but  with  my  folk? 
— my  poor  own  people,  driven 
from  their  holds  and  hunted 
like  the  otter.  Get  you  out  in 
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the  mist,  my  lord,  and  be  its 
child,  without  a  name,  and 
every  name  against  you,  and 
your  wits  must  ward  your 
head.  There's  not  a  quirk  of 
man  I  oanna  fathom  !  " 

He  said  it  with  a  passion, 
and  no  sooner  did  than 
laughed. 

"  Ye'll  be  thinking  to  your- 
self, my  lord,"  said  he,  "that 
I'm  a  boaster.  That's  what  my 
daughter  Jennet  says.  It  was 
not  altogether  in  the  old  Mac- 
gregor  days  I  learned  my 
wisdom  —  yon's  the  place  for 
schooling  —  real  Argyll!  It's 
on  the  lowland  border,  and  I 
get  both  kinds  of  wickedness 
to  try  my  hands  on." 

"  You  have  a  daughter 
then  ? "  said  Forbes  with 
seeming  interest. 

"Would  I  be  what  I  am  but 
for  a  daughter,  sir  ?  My  heart 
is  iu  the  wilds  ! " 

Forbes,  sitting  at  the  desk, 
looked  at  him  with  a  curious 
smile,  half  mocking  and  half 
sad.  "I  know,  Mr  Camp- 
bell!" he  said.  "I  know!  I 
thoroughly  understand  !  The 
hearts  of  all  of  us  are  some- 
times in  the  wilds.  It's  not 
so  very  long  since  we  left  them. 
But  the  end  of  all  that  sort  of 
thing's  at  hand.  The  man 
who's  going  to  put  an  end  to 
it — to  you,  and  Lovat,  and  to 
me — yes,  yes,  to  me !  or  the 
like  of  me,  half  fond  of  plot 
and  strife  and  savagery,  is 
Wade.  ...  I  wish  ye  took  a 
dram ;  we  could  meet  each 
other  better  upon  this.  .  .  . 
Ye  saw  the  Road?  That 
Road's  the  end  of  us!  The 
Romans  didna  manage  it ; 
Edward  didna  manage  it ;  but 


there  it  is  at  last,  through  to 
our  vitals,  and  it's  up  wi'  the 
ell-wand,  down  the  sword  !  .  .  . 
It  may  seem  a  queer  thing  for 
a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  to 
say,  Mr  Campbell,  but  I  never 
was  greatly  taken  wi'  the  ell- 
wand, and  man,  I  liked  the 
sword !  At  least  it  had  some 
glitter." 

"I'm  with  ye  there,  my 
lord ! "  said  Ninian  heartily. 
"And  that's  another  thing  to 
find — my  father's  sword,  Grey 
Colin,  for  the  devils  took  it." 

The  President  took  up  a 
knife  and  started  cutting  at 
a  pen. 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  he. 
"  It  served  ye  well  down  yonder 
at  Loch  Laggan." 

"  My  lord  ! "  said  Ninian. 

The  other  chuckled. 

"And  they  thought  they 
drowned  ye,  did  they  ?  " 

"Leggatt  has  been  talking, 
sir,  I  see,"  said  Ninian. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir ! 
I  got  my  tidings  elsewhere. 
Leggatt  never  mentioned  ye  : 
he  fathered  both  your  skir- 
mish and  your  finding  of  the 
guns." 

"That's  what  I  expected  of 
the  bonny  man,"  said  Ninian. 

"But  let  us  get  back  to 
business,"  Forbes  went  on 
more  briskly ;  "  what  has  hap- 
pened to  your  friend?  I'm 
sure  you  have  some  notion." 

Ninian  took  the  piece  of  net 
out  from  his  pocket.  "  I  canna 
tell  ye  that,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
"but  they  had  him  at  the 
water -side  where  I  found 
mysel'  this  morning.  When  I 
got  lowse  of  the  net,  I  cut  a 
clod  that  I  might  know  the 
spot  in  daylight,  and  I  cut 
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this  bit  of  net  that  I  might 
ken  the  trammel  if  I  saw't 
again.  I  went  back  to  -  day, 
and  the  net  was  gone  as  I 
expected.  They  had  a  boat, 
either  to  cross  the  river  or 
go  down  it,  and  tineas  was 
in  the  boat 

"Or  maybe  in  the  river," 
said  Forbes  gloomily. 

"No,  not  in  the  river,  sir; 
at  least  they  didna  drown 
him :  that  I'm  sure  of.  Ye 
see,  my  lord,  if  death  had  been 
their  plan,  they  would  have 
drowned  mysel' ;  they  had  me 
there  as  helpless  as  a  log,  and 
I'm  more  in  the  road  of  Yon 
One  than  Macmaster.  They 
wanted  us  without  a  mess — 
without  a  clabber  of  bloodshed 
— if  ye  follow ;  their  whole 
contrivance  in  the  inn  showed 
that,  and  even  the  net  itself. 
My  lord,  they've  got  him 
planted  somewhere  !  The  only 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  this 
— whose  blood  was  on  the 
bank  ?  " 

"  Blood  !  "  said  Forbes. 

"  Ay,  blood  !  "  said  Ninian, 
"  and  plenty  of  it !  I  tracked 
it  through  the  close,  and  there 
it's  on  the  bank,  a  puddle." 

"  This  is  most  desperate  !  " 
said  Forbes. 

"  I  hope  it's  not  so  desperate 
as  it  looks  at  first,  my  lord ; 
I'm  in  the  hopes  it's  the  blood 
of  a  man  I  kittled  in  the  ribs 
wi'  little  Colin.  Ye  see,  when 
they  were  on  the  stair  I  got  a 
skelp  at  them.  I  reason  it  out 
like  this,  my  lord :  their  boat 
was  small,  and  there  were 
many  of  them.  Wi'  ^Eneas 
perhaps  to  struggle  wi' — for 
he's  a  dour  one — and  a  wounded 
man  to  carry,  they  hadua  room 


for  me,  so  they  tied  me  up,  put 
off,  and  landed  them  in  some 
place,  then  came  back  for  me. 
And  a  bonny  chase  they  gave 
me !  It  was  over  the  walls 
and  through  the  kail  for 
Ninian,  like  Hallowmas." 

Forbes  stood  up  and  his 
teeth  went  snap  like  a  rat- 
trap.  "We'll  get  him!"  said 
he.  "We'll  get  him,  if  I  have 
to  card  the  North  like  wool 
for  him!" 

"That's  what  I  was  think- 
ing to  mysel',"  said  Ninian, 
"but " 

Forbes  seized  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  and  looked 
through  slits  of  eyes  at  him. 
"And  now,"  said  he,  "what 
for  did  ye  let  me  think  at 
first  it  was  just  a  robbery  of 
Fraser's  ?  Eh  ?  ...  Ye're 
dumb,  old  dog  !  Did  ye  think 
I  wasna  to  be  trusted  to  set 
justice  on  Lord  Lovat?" 

"  The  man's  your  friend,  my 
lord,"  said  Niiiian,  "I  meant 
to  carry  this  thing  through 
and  find  the  lad  mysel'.  It's 
ill  to  draw  the  sword  against 
a  neighbour  that  ye've  drank 
wi',  and  I  have  never  supped 
his  cup.  .  .  .  Ye  better  leave 
this  to  me,  my  lord ;  I'm  on 
the  slot  already." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  "  said  Forbes, 
"  give  me  that  piece  of  net ! 
My  drinking  never  spoiled  my 
sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  Where 
are  ye  staying  now  ?  " 

"In  your  lordship's  grounds," 
said  Ninian  composedly. 

"  My  grounds  !  " 

"Not  here,  sir,  but  the 
Bunchrew  wood,  a  bit  behind 
your  house."  It  was  an  ap- 
panage of  the  Forbes'  property, 
nine  miles  away.  "I  fished 
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the  Bunchrew  burn,  a  boy,  and 
minded  of  a  hollow  in  an  eas 
where  I  could  shelter." 

"  Good  heavens,  man !  ye're 
not  in  woods  ?  "  cried  Forbes, 
astounded. 

"Where  better,  my  lord? 
It's  there  a  man  can  sleep  and 
no  worse  than  himsel'  for  com- 
pany. In  Inverness  I  have 
not  got  one  friend  except 
yourself." 

"  Oh    yes,    ye    have ! "    said 


Forbes,  with  great  amusement. 
"  I  wish  that  ye  were  shaved. 
Come  this  way,  Mr  Campbell, 
and  I'll  show  ye." 

He  led  him  from  the  room, 
along  a  lobby,  tapped  upon  a 
door,  and  opened  it,  and  pushed 
him  in,  and  shut  it  after  him. 
A  girl  in  the  room  stood  up. 

"In  the  name  of  God!" 
cried  Ninian,  "  what  ar't  thou 
doing  here?  " 

It  was  his  daughter,  Janet. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — JANET. 


She  was  neither  white  nor 
rosy,  but  a  dusk  that  the  sun 
and  wind  had  dyed  her,  and 
her  hair  like  autumn  breckens. 
On  a  street  he  might  have 
passed  her  as  a  stranger.  The 
clothes  she  wore  were  new  to 
her — a  camlet  riding-coat,  and 
a  three-cock  hat  that  let  her 
tresses  wander.  But  more  of 
the  unusual  was  in  her  mien ; 
though  her  eyes  were  dark 
with  weariness,  he  felt  in  her 
a  fire.  And  she  had  aged  a 
little. 

He  might  have  seemed  more 
strange  to  her  than  she  to  him, 
for  she  had  never  seen  him 
hitherto  in  Gaelic  habit  nor 
unshaven,  and  she  hung  a 
moment,  dubious,  when  he  en- 
tered, this  man  stained  and 
kilted,  with  the  stubble  on  his 
chin ;  then  ran  to  him,  and  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

"  A  chiall,  mo  chridhe  I  "  said 
her  father,  staggered,  "what 
is  wrong  ? "  She  had  not 
kissed  him  since  she  was  a 
child.  For  the  first  time  he 
felt  old  and  knew  she  was  at 


last  a  woman.  She  felt  at  his 
arms  :  her  eyes  devoured  him. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "I  could 
scarcely  credit  Mr  Forbes  that 
you  were  living !  A  part  of 
me  is  drowned  in  Laggan. 
I'll  never  hear  its  name  again 
but  I  will  shiver,  nor  drink 
water  but  I'll  grue ! " 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune  !  " 
he  cried  out,  "did  you  hear  of 
that  in  Inveraray  ?  " 

"  Hear  it !  "  she  said,  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  threw 
her  arms  upon  a  table.  "  My 
grief !  I  heard  it  !  I  have 
been  hearing  it  on  every  breeze 
of  wind  and  every  spout  of 
water.  I  can  hear  it  now — 
Drimdorran's  daughter  at  our 
door,  and  her  voice  a  sword 
— '  Your  father  has  been 
drowned !  Your  father  has 
been  drowned  ! ' ' 

"Not  one  word  of  truth  in 
it ! "  said  Ninian  stoutly,  "  we 
werena  drowned  a  bit !  I'm 
sure  ye  might  have  kent  it ; 
hadn't  I  the  Virgin  nut?" 

He  could  not  have  said  any- 
thing more  certain  to  command 
her  calm ;  at  that  ridiculous 
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speech  she  looked  at  him,  sur- 
prised out  of  her  passion,  and 
she  smiled. 

"  You  foolish  man  !  "  said 
she,  "  you  have  not  got  it ! " 

"Indeed  and  I  have!"  said 
he,  and  started  feeling  in  his 
pockets  with  a  face  that 
lengthened. 

She  held  the  nut  out  to  him 
in  her  hand.  "There  it  is," 
she  said.  "  I  took  it  from  your 
pocket  on  the  day  you  left — 
a  foolish  prank  I've  rued  in 
bitterness  for  a  huiidred-and- 
thirty  miles." 

He  grimaced  drolly.  "  No 
wonder  I  had  bother !  I 
might  have  kent  the  luck  was 
wanting.  Did  I  not  think  I 
had  it  always  in  my  oxter  ? 
Who  brought  the  news  to 
Inveraray  ?  " 

"The  first  one  was  a  man 
named  Macdonnell,  of  the 
Watch  of  Barisdale.  He  came 
to  Duncanson,  and  Duncanson 
was  in  his  bed,  an  ailing  man, 
and  sent  to  me  his  daughter." 

"What!"  cried  her  father, 
"  a  man  of  Barisdale's  !  Out 
wi'  the  string  !  " 

He  plucked  from  his  sporran 
the  tangled  line,  and  with 
quick  fingers  cleared  another 
yard  of  it.  It  looked  as  if  he 
had  forgot  her  presence.  His 
eyes  were  glowering  at  the 
hank  ;  he  pricked  it  with  his 
knife,  and  teased  it  with  his 
fingers ;  gave  little  mocking 
laughs,  and  all  the  time  she 
waited  patiently  without  a 
question.  That  was  the  way 
of  Janet  —  she  could  always 
wait ;  she  knew  that  most 
things  are  at  last  explained  if 
we  have  patience. 

"  Drimdorran    was    the   Big 


One!"  he  exclaimed.  "And 
I  was  blind  !  " 

She  waited,  silent. 

"I'm  beginning  to  see  things ! 
He  lettered  his  cousin  in  Bread- 
albane ;  his  cousin  sent  out 
Niall  of  Succoth  and  the 
Maciutyre  we  met  among  the 
corries  ;  the  Macintyre  passed 
on  the  word  to  Barisdale.  .  .  . 
What  sort  of  a  man  do  you 
think  is  Duncanson,  my  lass?" 

"He  is  that  sort  of  man," 
said  she,  "that  his  hand  feels 
like  a  puddock  to  me." 

"  I  have  found  him  out !  " 

And  still  she  waited,  silent, 
though  his  words  were  all  a 
mystery ;  she  had  never  heard 
of  Niall  of  Succoth,  nor  of 
Macintyre,  nor  of  Col's  chase. 

"  I  told  ye  from  the  start 
that  Duucanson  disliked  my 
errand ;  now  I  know  the  cause. 
I  clean  forgot  he  was  a  friend 
of  Lovat's;  all  Lovat's  corre- 
spondence wi'  Lord  Islay  and 
the  Duke  goes  through  his 
hands.  I'll  swear  he  knew 
who  broke  the  Road  and 
trafficked  in  the  guns.  He's 
playing  double  —  one  hand 
in  MaoCailein's  pouch,  the 
other  in  the  sporran  of  the 
North.  That's  the  reason  for 
his  putting  check  on  me  till  he 
could  warn  Lord  Lovat  of  my 
coming.  But  Lovat  didua 
hear  from  him  in  time ;  he  had 
no  letters  for  a  fortnight.  It 
takes  a  gey  long  time  for 
letters  to  come  over  Corry- 
arrick." 

"I'm  glad  I  did  not  come 
that  way,"  said  Janet.  "  You 
are  the  strange  father  that 
finds  me  here  four  days'  distance 
from  my  home  and  never  asks 
me  how  I  came." 
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He  looked  at  her,  sideways, 
shrugging.  "  I  did  not  need 
to  ask,"  said  he,  "because  I 
knew  whenever  I  saw  ye. 
What  could  ye  wiser  do,  with 
your  father  drowned  in  Bade- 
noch,  than  make  for  Duncan 
Forbes  ?  You  are  wearing 
there  a  riding-coat  of  Annabel- 
Alain-Iain-Alain  Og's.  I  saw 
it  once  before,  on  the  day  she 
went  on  her  marriage-jaunt, — 
that  means  ye  borrowed  a  horse 
from  her  man  and  rode.  Ye 
were  not  your  father's  child  if 
ye  did  not  ride  with  fury,  and 
where  could  ye  better  ride  than 
011  the  Road  ?  Four  days  ? 
Ye  went,  I'll  wager,  through 
Glen  Dochart  down  to  Tay- 
mouth — a  couple  of  days  and 
fairly  easy ;  from  Taymouth  on 
the  road  to  Ruthven ;  from 
Ruthven  here — two  more." 

"  A  good  two  more  !  "  she 
cried,  "  at  forty  miles  apiece  ! 
Do  you  think  I  am  made  of 
iron  ?  " 

"  Na  !  "  said  he,  with  pride  in 
her,  "  of  steel !  Small  are  your 
bones,  my  dear,  but  in  them 
there's  Macgregor  marrow." 

"Indeed,  and  that  was  just 
the  road  I  came,"  said  she.  "I 
slept  last  night  at  Ruthven, 
and  oh,  but  I  am  tired  !  tired  ! " 

"  Nobody  ever  died  of  that, 
brave  lass  !  Take  you  a  little 
sleep.  Ye  werena  frightened, 
were  ye  ?  " 

"Of  what?"  she  asked, 
astonished.  "  Of  Gaelic  people  ! 
There  was  kindliness,  in  every 
face  I  met,  for  me." 

"  It's  good  to  be  a  woman, 
sometimes.  And  forbye,  ye  had 
the  nut." 

At  that  she  laughed.  And 
then  she  turned  him  round  and 


felt  his  garments,  twitching  at 
the  belt  that  held  the  dirk  un- 
seen behind  his  loins. 

"You  look  like  a  wild  man 
of  the  cairns,"  said  she. 

"  And  a  man  of  the  cairns  is 
Ninian,  I'll  assure  ye !  My 
home's  the  gully,  and  my  bed 
the  moss.  I'll  tell  ye  later  on 
the  reason.  That  town  inbye 
is  not  the  place  for  me  ;  there's 
not  much  sleep  in  it.  So  I've 
taken  my  quarters  elsewhere, 
in  the  woods  of  Bunchrew." 

"  I  was  just  going  off  to  the 
town  to  look  for  you,"  said 
Janet.  "  It's  less  than  an  hour 
since  I  came  here." 

"Ye  oouldna  have  come  at 
a  better  time  to  help  me  !  But 
tell  me  this — you  say  the  man 
of  Barisdale  was  first  to  bring 
the  story ;  was  there,  then,  a 
second  ?  " 

"  There  was.  That  very  day 
a  man  reached  Duncanson  with 
letters  from  Corryarrick." 

Her  father  stared  at  her. 

"  Letters  from  Corryarrick  ! 
Who  told  ye  that?" 

"  The  man  himself — a  soldier. 
I  heard  he  had  come,  and  hoped 
for  better  news  of  you,  so  I 
sought  him  out,  but  got  no 
consolation  there ;  he  said 
there  was  no  doubt  about  your 
drowning;  he  had  seen  the 
very  boat." 

"And  his  letters  were  there 
before  ye  left  ?  " 

"  The  day  before :  he  came  at 
mid-day." 

"And  Duiioanson  didna  give 
ye  any  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she. 

He  stood  before  her,  stunned, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  together 
till  the  palms  were  creaking. 
His  breast  was  raging. 
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"  Oh  God  of  Grace  !  "  he  said 
at  last  in  Gaelic,  "isn't  that 
the  swine  of  his  father's  pig- 
stye  !  .  .  .  Stop  thou,  Drim- 
dorran !  I  will  make  ye  pay 
for  this  ! " 

"  I  thought  you  would  have 
written,"  said  his  daughter. 
"It  is  all  a  cloud  to  me." 

"  There's  never  a  cloud  but 
what  will  lift.  There  is  a 
cloud  about  yourself  this  day  I 
canna  fathom.  What's  wrong 
wi'  ye  ?  " 

Her  hand  went  to  her  breast ; 
her  eyes  showed  perturbation. 

"What  is't?"  said  he, 
suspicious. 

"  Only  that  I'm  tired." 

"  Na,  na  !  "  said  he,  "  it's  not 
the  flesh ;  it's  something  in 
you !  I  canna  make  it  out ; 
ye're  different.  I  left  ye  there 
at  home  a  girl,  and  now  ye're 
like  a  woman  with  her  fate 
pursuing.  Ye  have  not  even 
asked  me  where's  my  friend." 

"What  friend?"  she  asked, 
in  a  small  soft  voice  that 
stammered. 

"  My  grief !  Aren't  you  the 
stupid  girl !  What  friend  but 
^Eiieas !  you  knew  he  was  to 
join  me." 

"  And  I  know  he  did,"  said 
she,  "  and  so  did  everybody 
else ;  the  man  who  brought 
your  horse  from  Bridge  of 
Orchy  told  us." 

"Well?     Well ?"  he  urged. 

She  said  nothing  at  all,  but 
turned  her  side  to  him,  and 
looking  in  a  glass,  made  trim 
her  hair.  It  baffled  him. 

"  Ye  know  the  lad  was  with 
me  and  ye  never  breathe  his 
name.  There's  something  sly 
about  ye,  but  I'll  find  the 
reason  yet." 


And  still  she  never  answered, 
busy  with  her  hair. 

"  If  we  werena  drowned  in 
Laggan  we  were  very  near  it ; 
and  I  was  a  dead  man  other- 
wise but  for  that  callow  lad's 
wee  pistol." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  plumped 
out,  turning  from  the  glass. 

"  It's  high  time  ye  were  ask- 
ing !  And  now  that  ye've 
asked  I  canna  tell  ye,"  said 
her  father,  and  laid  before  her 
all  the  past  night's  happen- 
ings. 

Her  face  that  was  dusk  be- 
fore with  warmth  in  it,  was 
now  like  morning  ashes.  "And 
you  let  them  take  him ! "  she 
cried  out.  "  My  shame  on  you! 
He  went  away  with  you,  and 
what  will  folk  think  of  it? 
Who  were  they  who  took 
him?" 

"Who  but  Lo vat's  ruffians? 
But  I'll  get  him!" 

She  burst  out  in  a  temper 
that  astonished.  "  You'll  get 
him  !  A  night  has  passed  and 
ye  have  not  got  him  yet.  Mo 
naire  on  you,  my  father  !  You 
took  the  lad  in  keeping  and 
you've  lost  him  like  a  button." 

"Toot-toot!"  he  said,  amazed 
at  her,  "  and  this  is  the  child  I 
skelped !  You  are  clean  worn 
off  your  feet.  I'll  find  the  lad, 
if  he's  dead  or  living." 

"  Dead  or  living  !  "  she  cried 
out,  all  trembling.  "  Unless 
you  find  him  living  you  need 
never  go  to  Inveraray.  In 
that  place  they  would  bray 
at  you.  I  could  not  ...  I 
could  not  face  his  folk  !  "  She 
gathered  her  cloak  about  her 
with  a  great  determination. 
"I'll  look  for  him  myself," 
said  she. 
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"What  are  ye  hiding  from 
me  ?  "  said  her  father. 

"I'm  going  to  the  inn,"  said 
she  ;  "  if  there's  a  woman " 

"  Ye  needna  fash  wi'  the 
inn,"  said  her  father  warmly. 
"  I  put  it  through  a  riddle  and 
got  all  that's  in  it.  I  thought 
that  ye  were  tired  ?  " 

"  Tired  !  "  cried  she,  in  a  tur- 
moil of  the  spirit ;  "  I  have  tired 
three  horses,  and  I  thought 
myself  a  wreck,  but  now  there's 
not  one  tired  bit  in  me !  If  I 
cannot  learn  at  the  inn  I'll 
learn  at  Lovat's." 

She  moved  to  the  door.  He 
stopped  her. 

"  A  ruin  /  "  he  said,  "  but 
ye're  like  your  mother;  peace 
be  with  her  and  her  share  of 
heaven  !  I  always  thought  ye 
had  a  soft  and  Saxon  bosom, 
but  I  see  the  red  Macgregor's 
there!  What's  wrong  wi'  ye?" 

She  laughed  in  his  face, — a 
laugh  a  little  wae-begone  and 
taunting. 

"  And  I  thought  you  a  clever 
man  !  "  said  she. 

"Indeed,"  said  he,  "ye're 
right  to  blame  me  !  I  thought 
myself  as  clever  as  was  going, 
but  I  made  a  bauchle  of  this 
business  coming  by  the  old 
ways  north  instead  of  by  the 
Road.  I  should  have  taken  the 
Koad  as  you  did.  That  you 
should  come  in  four  days  on  a 
saddle  and  be  none  the  worse 
except  in  temper  is  the  first 
thing  ever  made  me  think 
Wade  might  be  right  and  the 
Road  turn  out  a  good  thing." 

"Let  us  not  be  talking!"  she 
said,  heedless  of  all  this.  "  The 
hours  are  flying.  Have  you  no 
idea  where  is  ^neas  or  what 
they  took  him  for?" 


He  had  always  the  tangled 
line  in  his  hands,  and  plucked 
at  it  with  nervous  fingers, 
absently. 

"I  can  only  make  a  guess," 
said  he,  "  that  Lovat  has  him." 

"Where?  "she  hurried. 

"That's  the  bit!  It's  a  great 
big  country,  Sim's,  with  many 
a  glen  and  hole  in  it,  but  my 
mind  will  aye  be  dwelling  on 
the  vaults  of  Castle  Dounie." 

"Do  you  think  he's  there?" 
asked  Janet,  feverish  with 
alarm ;  Lord  Lovat's  vaults 
were  an  old  theme  of  her 
father's. 

"At  least,"  said  he,  "it's  the 
first  place  to  make  sure  of. 
And  that's  the  way  I  picked 
on  Bunchrew  for  my  lodging. 
It's  well  on  the  road  to  Castle 
Dounie,  and  as  near  as  I  care 
through  day  to  venture." 

She  threw  up  her  hands. 
"You  talk  —  and  you  talk  — 
and  you  talk  !  "  said  she,  "but 
you  leave  me  still  in  darkness. 
What  in  the  world  does  he 
want  with  ^Cneas  ?  What  has 
^Eneas  done  to  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  a  wise-like  lass 
ye  would  have  asked  that  first," 
he  said  to  her.  "  Do  ye  see 
that  hank  ?  There's  a  verse 
in  every  yard  of  it,  like  the 
cloth  that  women  would  be 
waulking.  But  it's  all  a  fankle, 
as  ye  see,  and  I  have  only  got 
the  start  of  it.  Ye've  helped 
me  wi't  a  bit,  and  ye'll  maybe 
help  me  more.  It  was  not 
only  me  that  Duncanson  was 
frightened  for,  but  ./Eneas.  He 
was  in  fear  of  ^Eneas  prying 
round  in  Inverness  and  finding 
something  out  about  his  father. 
Do  ye  ken  what  we  have  learned 
about  his  father  ?  " 
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He  told  her  all  the  story. 
"And  ^Eneas,"  said  he,  "is 
fair  distracted." 

"Poor  lad!"  said  she,  and 
her  tears  were  running.  "Poor 
— poor  lad  !  "  Again  and  again 
she  said  "  Poor  lad  !  "  and  aye 
her  tears  were  falling. 

"Just  fair  worn  off  your 
feet!"  said  her  father,  with 
distress,  astonished  at  this 
melting. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Dounie  ?  " 
she  asked  at  last,  abruptly. 

"Fifteen  miles  and  a  bittoek." 

"Then  I'll  go  out  and  see 
Prim  Campbell,"  she  said, 
firmly. 

"Now  ye  are  talking  like 
my  own  smart  lass ! "  said 
her  father.  "That's  just  what 
I  was  thinking  to  myself.  But 
ye'll  not  can  go  till  morning. 
By  that  time  I'll  have  raked 
the  burgh,  and  made  sure  that 
^Eneas  is  out  of  it." 

"And  what,"  asked  she,  "am 
I  to  do  till  morning?  I'll  go 
out  with  you  to  Bunohrew." 

"Ye  canna  do  that,"  said  he. 
"It's  an  inn  for  single  gentle- 
men I'm  in,  and  there's  no'  a 
looking-glass.  But  maybe  Mr 
Forbes  can  help  us ;  stop  you 
till  I  see  him  !  " 

He  went  out  of  the  room  and 
came  back  in  a  minute  or  two 
with  Forbes. 

"  And  so  you  want  to  fly 
already,"  Forbes  said  to  her, 
and  thereupon  made  a  proposal 
which  would  keep  her  near  her 
father.  It  was  that  she  should 
stay  in  Bunehrew  House  kept 
by  his  sister.  "Indeed,"  said 
he,  "this  house  is  a  little  wae 
for  a  girl  just  now,  Miss  Camp- 
bell ;  I'm  a  lee-lone  widower ; 
my  brother  the  laird  came  home 


last  night  a  sickly  man,  and  I 
doubt  it's  serious.  You'll  rest 
a  while,  and  go  to-night  on  a 
pad  with  a  groom  to  Bunehrew 
House,  where  Mary  will  make 
you  welcome.  I  have  offered 
the  same  convenience  to  your 
father,  but  he'll  not  hear  of  it." 

"Na,  na  !  my  lord,"  said 
Ninian  firmly.  "I'll  bed  where 
I  can  hear  the  water  brawl. 
It's  like  enough  that  I'll  be  out 
all  night,  but  ye'll  know  I'm 
on  the  road  for  sleep,  if  ye  hear 
the  caiUeach  oidhche,  Jennet. 
But  the  thing  that  bothers  me 
now  is  this — You  must  see  the 
wife  without  the  husband  if 
you're  to  get  any  news  from 
her,  and  how  can  ye  manage 
that?" 

"That's  easily  arranged," 
said  Forbes  with  a  smile  ; — "  if 
you  make  your  call,  Miss  Camp- 
bell, late  in  the  afternoon — his 
lordship's  no  longer  young, 
sleeps  ill  at  night,  and  always 
takes,  as  I  know,  what  he  calls 
a  '  good  long  dover '  after 
dinner.  But  the  lady  is  some- 
thing of  a  recluse ;  folk  see  but 
little  of  her." 

"  She  was  my  foster-sister, 
sir,"  said  Janet. 

"  Ah,  that  I  did  not  know  !  " 
said  Forbes.  "In  that  case  I 
can  enter  with  a  better  grace 
into  your  father's  plans,  feeling 
sure  you  will  not  be  unfair  to 
her  husband's  interests.  We're 
perhaps  a  little  hasty  in  as- 
suming him  concerned  in  this 
young  gentleman's  trepanning : 
I  hope  it  may  turn  out  an 
error." 

"Deil  the  bit,  my  lord!" 
said  Ninian.  "  'Twas  him  that 
did  it  !  I  know  it  in  my 
bones." 
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"No  wonder  you  feel  things 
in  your  bones,"  said  Forbes, 
"  if  you  sleep  on  the  side  of 
Buuchrew  burn.  It's  not  con- 
viction, Mr  Campbell;  it's  just 
damp." 


He  rallied  Ninian  on  his  den 
till  Niuian  lost  patience  and 
took  his  leave,  with  a  promise 
to  see  his  daughter  sometime 
in  the  night  at  Bunchrew 
House. 


CHAPTER   XXII. — BY    BUNCHREW    BURN. 


Next  day  he  sat  on  the  burn- 
aide  busking  lures,  for  nothing 
but  the  fun  of  it,  since  he  could 
get  what  fish  he  wanted  now 
by  guddling.  A  dozen  times 
that  morning  had  he  stretched 
upon  the  bank  and  peered 
down  in  the  pools  to  see  the 
sea-- trout,  lank  and  ruddy,  lying 
on  the  gravel.  He  rolled  his 
sieeves  up,  plunged  a  hand, 
and  gently  slid  his  fingers  over 
them,  then  gripped  them  by 
the  gills  and  lifted  them,  to 
cheep  to  them  as  though  they 
had  been  pets  and  stroke  their 
bellies.  "  Be  thou  aware,"  he 
said  to  them,  "of  nets!  Keep 
out  to  sea  or  well  up  in  the 
burn  among  true  gentlemen." 
And  then  would  he  put  them 
back  again,  unharmed,  and 
seek  another  pool. 

The  morn  had  come  with 
frost  and  every  sense  of  him 
experienced  the  change — chill 
air,  the  constant  patter  of  fall- 
ing leaves,  a  tinkle  in  the 
water,  hoar  on  the  grasses, 
haze  among  the  trees,  fresh 
earthy  smells.  For  most  of 
the  night  had  he  been  roaming ; 
a  fire  was  crackling  behind 
him,  and  he  had  made  a  bed 
of  the  Fenian  fashion,  with 
brushwood  next  the  ground, 
then  moss,  and  a  top  of  rushes. 
On  a  stick  above  the  fire  a  fish 
was  roasting  ;  he  had  made  an 
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oaten  cake  from  seed  he  had 
plucked  down  in  the  valley, 
singed,  and  ground  with  stones. 
His  bonnet  was  full  of  nuts 
and  his  face  was  stained  with 
berries. 

It  was  now  late  afternoon. 

The  shilfy  piped  "  fink-fink," 
and  ousels  talked  among  the 
stones ;  across  the  blue  strip  of 
the  sky  went  wild  geese  south- 
ward, calling ;  there  was  no 
lonesomeness. 

Well  down  the  burn  below 
him  were  great  crags  con- 
glomerate whence  there  rose 
of  a  sudden  croaking  ravens. 
He  dashed  for  the  cave,  stamped 
out  the  fire,  and  waited.  A 
figure  moved  among  the  rocks. 

It  was  Duncan  Forbes  with 
a  terrier  at  his  heels  and  a  gun 
below  his  arm.  He  looked  at 
the  embers,  at  the  cake  and 
fish,  the  Fenian  bed,  and  the 
shaggy  beachdair  standing  in 
his  den,  with  a  whimsical  ex- 
pression. 

"  I  was  pitying  you,  Mr 
Campbell,"  said  he,  "to  have 
no  better  lodging,  and  now  I'm 
in  the  mood  to  envy." 

"  Indeed  I  might  be  worse, 
my  lord,"  said  Niuian.  "  Sit 
down  and  take  your  breath. 
.  .  .  Has  she  come  back  yet?" 

Forbes  sat  on  a  boulder. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "she  has  come 
back,"  and  looked  about  him. 
3F 
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When  he  had  first  appeared  he 
was  the  man  of  business  al- 
though he  bore  the  gun  as  an 
excuse  for  rambling  ;  no  sooner 
had  he  sat  than  something 
dropped  from  him — the  cold- 
ness of  restraint,  and  he  became 
exceeding  natural  and  human. 
He  had  on  a  crotal  coat,  a 
good  deal  chafed,  and  might 
have  been  a  shepherd.  A 
robin  came  quite  close  to  him 
and  looked  at  him,  and  chirped 
a  little  song. 

"Bi  falbht"  Ninian  said  to 
it  in  fun, — "Be  off! — thou'rt 
speaking  to  a  lord." 

"I  have  not  been  here,"  said 
Forbes,  "  for  fifteen  years, 
and  many  a  thing  has  happened 
since.  The  climb  is  steeper, 
but  the  place  is  noway  changed. 
It's  hard  that  men  should  age 
and  pass,  and  the  burn  and  the 
rock  be  constant." 

He  broke  some  bread  and 
fish  at  Ninian's  invitation,  and 
drank  a  drink  of  water.  "Ah," 
said  he,  "if  we  could  aye  be 
young,  and  shun  the  world, 
and  go  a-fishing  !  " 

"  What  way's  your  brother, 
my  lord  ?  "  asked  Ninian. 

"Poor  John!  Poor  John! 
He'll  never  again  see  Bunohrew 
burn.  We  fished  it  both  as 
laddies  ;  what  things  have  hap- 
pened since  to  make  that  time 
seem  gold  !  What  is  gladness, 
Ninian  ?  It  is  to  be  simple,  to 
be  innocent,  to  think  all  men 
are  good,  and  to  be  a  boy,  at 
fishing.  But  that's  all  bye  wi't 
now ;  eheu  fugaces,  Postume 
labuntur." 

"That's  just  what  I  was 
thinking  to  myself,"  said  Nin- 
iau.  "  Ye're  capital  at  the 
Gaelic  1 " 


Forbes  smiled  at  this  ex- 
pression of  erroneous  politeness. 
"  Men  pass,"  said  he,  "  and  old 
estates.  I  wish  we  could  aye 
bide  boys  at  fishing.  .  .  . 
That's  a  braw  lass  of  yours, 
Mr  Campbell." 

"  Ay,  and  a  brave ! "  said 
Ninian,  eating.  "  But  just 
now  she's  not  herself.  I'm 
beat  to  understand  her." 

"  She's  naturally  put  about 
for  young  Macmaster." 

"No  word  of  him?"  asked 
Ninian  quickly. 

"  Not  a  whisper  !  Wherever 
he  is  he's  not  out  there,  and 
she  is  much  concerned.  I 
never  saw  a  girl  more  stricken." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Ninian, 
"  what  is  wrong  with  her ! 
She  gives  me  the  notion  of 
something  hidden,  and  before, 
that  girl  was  clear  as  glass." 

"I  thought  her,  myself," 
said  Forbes,  "as  artless  as  a 
bird,  as  frank  's  a  flower.  It 
was  easy  to  guess  her  secret ; 
she  wore  it  on  her  sleeve." 

"  On  her  sleeve  ? "  said 
Ninian  sharply,  "  I  never 
noticed.  What  is  it  ? "  and 
Forbes  laughed. 

"That's  what  I'm  not  going 
to  tell,"  said  he.  "I'll  leave 
it  to  the  beachdair  to  find  out 
for  himself.  .  .  .  But  now,  Mr 
Campbell,  let  us  come  to  busi- 
ness. I  want  you  to  come 
down  to  the  house  to  see  your 
daughter,  but  first  I'll  tell  you 
what  has  happened — part  for 
your  information,  part  to  redd 
up  things  confused  a  little  to 
myself. 

"  She  went  out  to  Castle 
Dounie,  as  you  bade  her,  and 
saw  her  ladyship.  It  seems 
she's  ailing,  and  unhappy. 
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Lovat,  as  I  guessed,  was  at 
his  doze,  and  I  think  your 
girl  did  marvellously  to  find 
out  all  she  learned  in  the  time 
at  her  command.  He  had  been 
out  the  last  two  nights  till  late 
— you  see  I  tell  you  all  without 
reserve.  But  the  lad  is  not  at 
Castle  Douuie  —  her  ladyship 
made  sure  of  that.  And  now, 
for  the  first  time,  through  your 
daughter,  Mr  Campbell,  I  get 
some  inkling  of  the  state  of 
things  'twixt  Lovat  and  his 
wife,  which  hitherto  I  might 
suspect  but  had  no  proofs  of. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  she  loathes 
him." 

"And  well,  my  lord,  she 
might !  "  said  Niuian. 

"  You  see  I  met  the  lady, 
only  once  since  they  were 
married,  and  from  his  lord- 
ship's air  I  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  domestic  trouble.  With 
his  former  wife,  in  spite  of  the 
curious  way  he  got  her,  he  was 
all  that  one  could  wish  for.  I 
had  the  opportunities  to  see 
them  often,  and  I'm  satisfied 
they  lived  for  long  not  ill- 
content  together.  Lovat  has 
some  gracious  parts ;  in  that 
rough  carcass  there's  at  times 
a  charm  that  masters  reason. 
Lord  Islay  and  the  Duke  have 
often  spoke  to  me  of  this 
peculiar  quality  in  him,  as  if 
God  meant  him  for  a  seraph 
to  begin  with,  and  in  a  whimsy 
filled  him  up  with  clods." 

"  I  ken  his  history ! "  said 
Ninian,  contemptuous. 

"  Yes,  yes !  We  all  know 
that.  And  yet,  with  those 
who  knew  him  best,  there  has 
aye  been  hope  that  Simon 
would  amend  and  be  a  good 
man  for  his  oountry.  He  has 


long  since  passed  the  age  of 
storm  and  folly ;  his  aims  have 
been  attained ;  he  has  as  much 
of  power  as  man  need  ask  for  ; 
he  suffers  from  a  stone,  and 
must  bethink  him  sometimes 
that  death  looms.  I've  had 
him  weeping  to  me  for  his  sins, 
protesting  Grace." 

"  When  I  will  see  a  bad  man 
greeting,  I  will  aye  be  snecking 
up  my  sporran,"  said  Ninian. 

"I  could  tell  of  a  thousand 
generous  acts  of  Lovat's,  and 
his  sheltering  of  this  young 
man's  father  fourteen  years 
ago  's  in  keeping.  Such  things 
as  these  have  made  of  us  his 
friends  in  a  kind  of  neutral 
fashion.  I  squirmed  a  bit 
myself  at  his  marrying  Prim- 
rose Campbell ;  it  was  not  only 
age  and  youth,  but  it  was 
policy,  and  I'm  loth  to  see  a 
girl  put  on  a  ring  for  policy. 
Yet  I  thought — we  all  thought 
— this  connection  with  Argyll 
would  keep  him  straight. 

"  It  hasna  !  That's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it.  I've  got 
news  to  -  day,  through  your 
daughter,  sir,  that  makes  me 
sick  of  human  nature.  His 
wife,  before  she  married  him, 
had  never  realised  his  char- 
acter, and  she  was,  in  a 
measure,  forced  to  it  by  her 
people.  Indeed,  let  us  not 
make  bones  about  it — she  was 
forced  completely  !  Since  ever 
she  came  to  him  she  has  been 
confronted  with  evidence  of  his 
duplicity,  for  he's  at  times  a 
foolish  Machiavelli  who  brags 
of  his  own  designs.  Now  she 
regards  herself  as  sold  to 
bondage;  she  is  bitter  with 
her  folk,  but  bitterest  of  all 
with  Alexander  Duncanson." 
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"I'm  finding  out,"  said 
Niniau,  "  that  he's  a  droll 
one,  Sandy." 

"You  know  that  Lovat  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  Grange 
affair  ?  Last  year  Lord  Grange 
would  seem  to  have  got  sick 
of  Lady  Grange — indeed  I'm 
not  surprised  at  it,  for  I  have 
seen  and  heard  her  to  my 
sorrow  ! — and  she  was  bundled 
up  one  night  in  Edinburgh, 
carted  over  Forth  by  Hieland- 
men,  and  lost  to  sight  since 
then.  The  men  who  thus  kid- 
napped her  were,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, Erasers  and  Mac- 
leods,  and  Lovat's  friendship 
with  Lord  Grange  gave  this 
a  bad  complexion.  I  ven- 
tured one  time  to  inform 
Lord  Lovat  what  was  said 
and  he  denied  it  to  the 
blackest." 

"I'll  wager  ye  that,  my 
lord  !  "  said  Niuiau. 

"And  all  this  time  —  since 
her  very  day  of  marriage,  his 
wife  knows  that  he's  guilty — 
that  he  planned  and  lent  his 
men  for  the  trepanning !  I 
have  never  had  the  honour  to 
meet  your  Mr  Duncanson,  but 
he  seems  to  be  a  gentleman 
worth  watching.  A  week  be- 
fore the  wedding  there  was 
sent  to  Lord  Islay  by  some 
enemy  of  Lovat's,  proofs  of  his 
lordship's  part  in  the  Grange 
affair — a  letter  written  by  him- 
self in  a  freakish  mood  to  some 
one  in  these  parts.  That  letter, 
had  it  reached  Lord  Islay, 
would  have  stopped  the  wed- 
ding. But  he  never  got  it. 
Your  Mr  Duncanson,  who 
seems  to  have  a  sense  of 
drollery  as  curious  as  his  no- 
tion of  his  duty,  despatched  it 


to  Lord  Lovat  as  his  wedding 
gift," 

"  My  goodness  !  Is  not  that 
the  ruffian  !  "  cried  Ninian. 

"  There  were,  I  regret  to 
say,  two  ruffians  in  this,"  said 
Forbes.  "  I  might  in  course 
of  time  forgive  Lord  Lovat  for 
his  helping  Grange  to  put  the 
seas  between  himself  and  one 
who  was  a  drunken  targe,  but 
I  never  could  pardon  him  for 
showing  his  wife  that  letter. 
There  are  some  sins,  Mr 
Campbell,  that  I  doubt  if  even 
the  Blood  will  purge,  and  this, 
I  fear,  is  one  of  them.  It  has 
turned  her,  as  your  daughter 
says,  to  ice." 

"I  knew  he  was  bad  to 
her  !  "  said  Ninian.  "  'Twas 
that  that  roused  me." 

"  Bad  ? — yes,  in  the  lousiest 
fashion — that's  in  being  a  bad 
man  to  himself;  but  this  is 
what  makes  her  position  hope- 
less. I  compliment  you  on 
your  daughter,  Mr  Campbell ; 
she  surely  has  her  father's 
art,  for  she  has  squeezed  the 
last  drop  from  the  situation. 
Lady  Lovat  either  will  not, 
or  can  not,  do  anything  to 
help  herself.  He  has  never 
once  been  harsh  with  her  nor 
failed  in  public  or  in  private 
in  a  certain  courtesy.  But  he 
wounds  her  none  the  less ;  his 
very  presence  is  to  her  a  blow. 
Not  much  matter  for  indict- 
ment there,  now,  is  there, 
Mr  Campbell?  And  another 
thing — there  is  her  pride.  It 
seems  there's  to  be  a  family, 
and,  now  that  shackle 's  on, 
she  darena  move." 

"  Oh  man !  for  a  while  I 
thought  I  had  him  !  "  Niuian 
said  with  sorrow. 
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"  I  wish  you  had  ! "  said 
Forbes  with  feeling.  "  For 
I'm  iu  this  position  that  I 
can  do  nothing,  even  in  the 
Grange  affair  or  in  the  guns  ;  I 
have  no  real  evidence  in  either 
case.  And  I  have  entered 
into  this  long  harangue,  Mr 
Campbell,  because  I  look  to 
you  to  help  me  otherwise. 
It's  forced  on  me,  my  friend, 
that  the  place  for  you  just 
now  is  not  in  the  shire  of 
Inverness  at  all  but  in  Inver- 
aray." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was 
thinking  to  myself,  my  lord," 
said  Ninian.  "If  I  could  just 
find  J3neas ! " 

"This  Duncanson  of  yours 
is  full  of  interest  to  me.  I 
say  so  to  you  freely  since 
your  daughter,  who  is  most 
discreet,  cannot  conceal  her 
feelings  to  that  gentleman,  and 
you,  it  seems,  agree." 

He  pushed  the  terrier  off  his 
knees  and  shifted  on  his  seat 
a  little  nearer  to  the  other, 
fixing  him  with  serious  eyes, 
and  speaking  with  great 
earnestness. 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  he, 
"  that  some  leakages  of  late 
of  governmental  plans  affect- 
ing us  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  Lord  May's  secretary. 
This  is  not  an  instruction  to 
the  musicians,  mind  ye,  Mr 
Campbell ;  it's  just  a  hint. 
That  Dunoanson  should  have 
sent  on  that  letter  to  Lord 
Lovat  at  a  cost  so  great  for 
poor  Prim  Campbell,  of  itself 
looks  sinister.  Our  old  friend, 
out  the  way  there,  has,  some- 
times, a  charm,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, and  it's  possible  he  may 
have  charmed  that  gentleman. 


I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  advantageous  to  Lord 
Lovat  than  that  he  should 
have  a  faithful  private  corre- 
spondent in  the  household  of 
Argyll.  You  gave  me  a  clue 
yourself,  though  I  did  not  at 
the  time  quite  see  it,  when 
you  told  me  Barisdale  had 
blocked  you.  I  happen  to 
know  that  Barisdale's  affairs 
are  much  embarrassed,  and  that 
Lovat  and  your  friend  have 
both  got  bonds  on  his  estate." 

"Just  that!"  said  Ninian, 
and  ducked  his  head.  ''I'm 
getting  on,  my  lord !  Keep 
you  on  wi'  your  story ;  I  could 
hearken  to  that  tale  of  you 
beside  a  fire  until  a  stack  of 
peats  was  burned." 

"  In  these  circumstances, 
Barisdale  may  very  well  have 
been  acting  in  your  Mr  Duu- 
canson's  behoof." 

"  He  was,  my  lord  !  "  said 
Ninian.  "  There's  not  a  doubt 
of  it.  I  wondered  whatna 
grip  he  had  on  Col." 

"So  much  for  that!  But 
now  there's  another  point  I 
owe  to  your  daughter's  talk 
with  her  old  companion.  It 
seems  you  were  well  received 
at  Castle  Dounie  till  the  post 
came  in." 

"That's  so,  my  lord  !"  cried 
Ninian  eagerly.  "I'm  listen- 
ing." 

"  There  was  something  in 
that  post  that  startled  Lovat, 
— so  his  lady  says,  and  she  is 
anxious,  for  Miss  Janet's  sake, 
to  help  so  far's  she  can  to 
find  Macmaster.  I  am  inclined 
now  to  share  your  confidence 
that  the  lad  was  lifted  by 
his  lordship's  orders,  and  I 
am  mighty  curious  to  know 
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why.  Here  now  present  them- 
selves two  possibilities  —  one 
that  Lovat's  change  of  key 
and  his  presumptive  capture 
of  Macmaster  and  attack  on 
both  of  you  arose  from  mere 
resentment  at  your  interfer- 
ence in  the  business  of  the 
guns  ;  the  other  that  he  had 
got  some  disquieting  intelli- 
gence from  Duncauson  that 
called  for  drastic  measures." 

"Did  Jennet  no'  have  the 
sense  to  ask  if  there  was 
word  from  Inveraray?  "  Niniaii 
blurted. 

''She  did,"  said  Forbes. 
"There  was!  A  letter  of 
Duncanson's.  Whatever  it 
was  about  it  stirred  up  Simon 
strangely.  In  Lovat's  ire  with 
you,  or  in  that  letter,  lies  the 
motive  for  those  singular  pro- 
ceedings at  the  inn.  The  motive 
is,  I  think,  more  like  to  be  in 
the  latter  than  the  former,  for 
Lovat  is  not  the  man  to  go  to 
such  extremities  of  revenge  on 
the  head  of  a  pickle  guns,  and 
he  knows  you  have  no  proofs  as 
yet  against  him.  I'd  give  a 
groat  or  two  to  ken  what's  in 
that  letter!" 

He  said  so  with  great 
warmth,  and  then  drew  up  a 
bit,  as  if  ashamed  that  a  crotal 
coat,  and  a  burnside,  and  a 
beachdair  listener  should  so 
much  unbend  him.  "What 


are  you  fiddling  at  ?  "  he  said 
in  a  different  key,  for  Ninian 
was  twitching  at  a  string. 

"  A  tangled  hank,  my  lord  !  " 
said  Ninian  slyly.  "  Ye  mind 
I  told  ye  that  a  line  had  aye 
two  ends  to  it,  and  that  I  never 
tugged,  but  teased  it?  What 
am  I  at,  my  lord,  but  at  the 
teasing?  The  snow's  oiiWyviss 
Ben  this  morning  —  I  could 
smell  it !  Before  it's  melted  I'll 
have  cleared  my  line  !  " 

He  started  scattering  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  ;  took  out  his 
bedding  from  the  nook  and 
threw  it  in  the  burn ;  tied  up 
his  garters  tightly ;  scrugged 
his  bonnet.  Forbes  watched 
him,  curious. 

"  My  father's  people  never 
left  an  ash,"  said  Ninian, 
"but  all  of  Gaeldom's  grey 
with  their  smothered  fires. 
Only  the  weasel  kens  their 
dust  in  woods  ;  we  never  left  a 
stick !  .  .  .  Clan  Alpine !  Clan 
Alpine  !  Ye  hear  me  in  Bal- 
whidder  ?  Nor  fire  will  Ninian 
light,  nor  sleep  in  bed,  nor  loose 
a  latchet  till  he  finds  him  young 
Macmaster ! " 

So  saying,  loudly,  in  a  fervour 
of  the  spirit,  he  took  up  the 
dirk  and  held  it  by  its  blade 
before  his  mouth,  and  put  upon 
its  hilt  his  lips. 

"And  now,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  "  I'm  ready.  Let  us  go." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  sun  was  high  when  we 
left  our  camp  in  the  Murrah, 
for  though  we  had  got  up  and 
breakfasted  while  it  was  yet 
night,  we  were  delayed  by  the 
prayers  of  the  sheep-merchant, 
whose  straying  camel  had  not 
been  recovered.  He  had  offered 
£T1  as  a  reward,  and  his  com- 
rades alternated  between  opti- 
mistic assurances  that  no  Arab 
could  resist  the  allurement  of 
so  large  a  sum  of  ready  money, 
and  the  blackest  anticipations 
of  the  dangers  to  which  derelict 
camels  are  exposed,  accom- 
panied by  head-shakings  over 
the  dishonesty  of  mankind  in 
general  and  of  inhabitants  of 
the  wilderness  in  particular. 
From  these  divergent  utter- 
ances I  attempted  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  length  of 
time  for  which  we  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  put  off  our 
departure;  but  when  we  had 
kicked  our  heels  in  camp  for 
three  hours  hope  flickered  out 
in  every  breast,  except  that  of 
the  owner  of  the  camel,  or 
rather  (aided  by  sentiments  not 
purely  altruistic),  it  changed 
into  a  sure  conviction  that  he 
would  undoubtedly  recover  his 
animal  upon  his  return  journey. 
I  saw  no  reason  for  certainty 
on  this  head,  but  neither  was 
there  any  logical  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  camel,  which 
might  by  now  be  half-way  back 
to  Damascus  if  its  fancy  had 
pointed  in  that  direction,  would 
return  at  the  end  of  another 


three  hours,  or  even  of  another 
three  days  ;  and  hardening  my 
heart  against  the  plaintive  eyes 
of  the  sheep-merchant,  I  gave 
the  order  to  start.  That  he 
bore  me  no  grudge  did  not  help 
to  satisfy  me  of  the  justice  of 
my  course. 

In  half  an  hour  we  crossed 
the  rise  that  divides  the 
Murrah  from  the  Shahami. 
The  'Ard  al-Shahami  has  the 
shape  of  a  shallow  basin,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  rain- 
water collects  in  a  large  pool. 
Near  to  the  pool  there  were 
six  birkehs,  open  cisterns, 
which  were  obviously  artificial. 
The  soil  had  been  dug  out  and 
piled  into  high  banks,  but  the 
banks  had  been  neglected  for 
many  a  year;  they  had  broken 
down  in  places  and  had  al- 
lowed the  water  to  escape, 
and  the  cisterns  were  in  conse- 
quence all  dry.  During  the 
next  two  days  I  saw  several 
groups  of  these  birkehs,  all 
similarly  ruined.  'Ali  attri- 
buted them  "to  the  first 
times " ;  but  on  the  lips  of 
an  Arab  that  phrase  has  not 
much  significance.  I  have 
ridden  a  day's  journey  through 
a  sandy  wilderness  to  see  a 
ruin  described  to  me  in  the 
same  terms,  and  found  it  to  be 
a  mud-built  enclosure  not  fifty 
years  old.  "Mistress,"  said 
my  guide,  when  I  expressed 
disappointment,  "  by  Allah, 
before  my  beard  was  grown 
I  saw  it  here."  Neither  do  I 
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believe  the  cisterns  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  The  banks 
have  no  appearance  of  age. 
They  are  generally  visible  for 
many  miles  away,  rough  and 
white  and  unconcealed  by  the 
growth  of  grass  or  scrub.  I 
never  detected  any  sign  of 
masonry,  but  the  birkehs  are 
often  out  down  into  the  rock, 
though  not  very  deeply.  They 
are  always  placed  cunningly 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  land, 
or  below  a  long  slope  where 
they  may  catch  the  rain-water. 
In  the  next  region,  the  'Ard 
al  -  Luqtah,  which  we  crossed 
in  the  afternoon,  there  was 
another  group  of  cisterns,  and 
these  were  all  brim-full.  The 
water  -  parting  between  the 
Shahami  and  the  Luqtah  is 
the  western  boundary  of  the 
Hamad,  the  most  dreaded  part 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  The 
word  Hamad,  like  most  of  the 
names  which  were  given  to 
me,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
written  language.  The  Arabs 
think  that  it  means  flat,  but 
there  is  no  etymological  jus- 
tification for  their  theory.1 
However  this  may  be,  flat  the 
Hamad  is,  uncompromisingly 
flat.  The  rare  and  shallow 
pools  are  dry  before  the  grass 
grows  up  between  the  flint-like 
stones  with  which  its  surface 
is  covered,  and  the  Beduin 
never  pitch  their  tents  far 
beyond  its  frontiers.  When 
we  had  passed  the  narrow  belt 
of  the  Luqtah  we  came  to  the 
'Ard  Zerqa  wa  Kabud,  so  called 
from  two  small  hills  which  we 


saw  far  to  the  south,  and  an 
hour  later  we  found  a  camping- 
ground  near  some  tents  of  the 
Beni  Khalid.  We  had  made  a 
lamentably  short  stage,  but 
the  bereaved  sheep  -  merchant 
begged  me  to  go  no  farther,  in 
the  hope  that  his  camel  might 
be  restored  to  him,  and  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse  his 
request.  The  shaikh  of  the 
Beni  Khalid  paid  his  respects 
to  us  and  presented  me  with 
a  tiny  lamb — the  best,  said  he, 
that  he  could  offer,  since  his 
flocks  had  been  decimated  by 
cold  and  disease.  I  sent  him 
in  return  a  silk  kerchief,  but 
when  he  was  gone  Muhammad 
grumbled  loudly  at  the  quality 
of  his  gift,  saying  that  it  would 
not  provide  one  man  with  a 
full  meal.  "  And  who  can  tell," 
he  added  indignantly,  scanning 
a  cloudy  horizon,  "  where  is  the 
qiblah  ?  "  In  this  last  partic- 
ular, however,  I  was  able  to 
oblige  him ;  and  having  the 
assurance  of  the  compass  that 
he  was  facing  to  the  south, 
he  addressed  himself  to  his 
prayers,  and  peace  fell  upon 
the  camp. 

Shaikh  Muhammad,  as  I  had 
discerned  in  the  first  hour  of 
our  acquaintance,  was  a  voluble 
talker.  His  tongue  never  ceased 
from  wagging  in  exhortation, 
rebuke,  or  anecdote,  and  I  learnt 
much  of  his  history  as  our 
camels  paced  side  by  side.  He 
had  married  three  wives.  One 
lived  with  her  children  at 
Damascus ;  another  had  lived 
and  died  at  Kubeisah ;  and  there 


1  Dozy,  'Supplement  aux  dictionnairea  arabes,'  gives  "hammadah — grand 
r.iateau  rocailleux  et  sterile"  ;  and  there  is  an  Arabic  verb,  "hamad,"  meaning 
to  be  barren,  but  this  last  is  written  with  the  less  strongly  aspirated  h. 
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was  a  third  who  lived  at  Bagh- 
dad, but  her  he  had  not  seen 
for  twenty-three  years.  ;'  Face 
of  Allah,  oli,  mistress,"  he 
cried,  "she  has  grown  old"; 
and  he  stroked  his  own  white 
beard.  "Moreover,  she  never 
bore  but  one  daughter."  The 
Damascus  wife  was  sprung  from 
the  great  Ruwalla  stock  of  the 
'Anazeh,  and  to  his  friendship 
with  Ibn  Soqtam,  the  Ru- 
walla shaikh,  Muhammad  owed 
the  position  he  enjoyed  in  nomad 
and  in  urban  society.  He  ac- 
companied his  patron  to  Con- 
stantinople when  Ibn  Soqtam 
presented  ten  of  the  famous 
horses  of  the  Ruwalla  to  'Abd 
al-Hamid.  They  travelled  in  a 
German  ship,  and  were  given, 
when  they  reached  the  capital, 
an  honourable  reception.  "We 
went  up  to  the  palace,  and  with 
us  were  thirty  slaves.  And  the 
Sultan  gave  to  Ibn  Soqtam 
£800  and  to  me  £100,  and  we 
remained  as  his  guests  for 
eighty  days.  Oh,  mistress, 
'Abd  al-Hamid  was  a  man, 
but,  may  God  be  praised  and 
exalted !  it  was  well  that  he 
was  deposed,  for  he  neglected 
the  soldiery  and  the  govern- 
ment. But  now  the  soldiers 
draw  their  pay  and  they  are 
clothed  like  pashas."  Every 
evening,  when  we  came  into 
camp,  the  Shaikh  would  in- 
struct Fattuh  and  me  where 
and  how  to  pitch  our  tents  — 
matters  in  which  we  were  as 
wise  as  he.  To  hear  him,  it 
might  have  been  of  sovereign 
importance  whether  the  plot  of 
ground  we  should  choose  out  of 
the  whole  wilderness  lay  a  foot 
more  to  the  north  or  a  trifle 
farther  east.  One  night,  as  he 


rolled  away  to  his  own  hearth 
and  the  deluge  of  words  was 
diverted  towards  the  camel- 
drivers,  I  looked  up  from  the 
making  of  my  bed  to  Fattuh, 
who  was  driving  in  tent-pegs, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  Fattuh,  do  you 
pity  the  wife  in  Baghdad?" 
Fattuh  interrupted  the  swing 
of  his  mallet.  "Effendim," 
said  he,  "  she  is  very  much  at 
rest."  But  for  my  part  I 
should  be  sorry  not  to  see 
Shaikh  Muhammad  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

It  was  penetratingly  cold 
when  we  set  out  before  dawn. 
At  sunrise  we  reached  the  pool 
of  Khafiyyeh,  a  shallow  frozen 
marsh  ;  and  I  found  that  we 
had  taken  but  a  slender  supply 
of  water  from  the  fine  pool  of 
Shahami,  and  must  replenish 
our  store  here.  The  empty 
water-skins  (girbeh  is  their 
name  in  Arabic)  were  stiff 
with  frost,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  light  a  fire  of  trees  and  melt 
them  carefully  lest  they  should 
crack.  Beneath  the  ice  of  the 
Khafiyyeh  pool  there  was  little 
except  mud,  and  this  dense  fluid 
we  ladled  into  the  girbehs  with 
tin  cups.  Muhammad  was 
serenely  indifferent  to  delay. 
Whenever  we  halted,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  few  minutes  to 
allow  the  baggage-camels  to 
overtake  us,  he  bade  Fattuh 
and  'Ali  gather  trees,  and, 
turning  his  back  on  the  wind 

o  t 

which  scours  these  high  plains, 
he  established  himself  with  his 
narghileh  before  the  blaze. 
"  Al-Nawafi' !  "  he  would  say — 
"  Mistress,  know  you  how  the 
Arabs  call  fire  ?  Al-Nawafi',  the 
Profitable."  (It  is  a  good 
Arabic  plural  form,  but  not  to 
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be  found  in  this  sense  in  the 
dictionaries.)  I  have  seen  'Ali 
thrust  his  chilled  feet  and 
hands  into  the  bonfire,  while 
the  gusty  flames  licked  up 
through  the  cotton  shirt  that 
hung  in  rags  about  his  shanks. 
He  was  poorly  clad  in  two 
thin  woollen  cloaks  over  the 
shirt.  "Have  you  no  sheep- 
skin ? "  said  I,  as  I  felt  the 
wind  pierce  through  my  fur 
jacket.  "It  was  taken  from 
me  by  raiders,"  he  replied, — 
"  Arabs  from  the  south  who 
were  strange  to  me,  for  all  the 
tribes  here  I  know.  They 
took  from  mo  food  and  sheep- 
skin, but  not  the  post-bags,  nor 
yet  the  dulul — no  raider  would 
take  the  duliil  of  the  messenger, 
for  he  must  surely  starve  and 
die.  Since  then  I  have  had  no 
money  to  buy  another  sheep- 
skin." "  My  bakhshish  will  buy 
it,"  I  suggested.  "Please  God," 
he  answered.  It  is  the  courteous 
negative,  and  I  subsequently 
found  that  the  moneys  which 
he  should  earn  on  this  jour- 
ney were  already  mortgaged 
on  'Ali's  imagination.  His 
thoughts  were  fixed  upon  a 
new  bride,  one  of  the  fair 
maidens  of  Kubeisah  whom  he 
had  long  coveted. 

We  rode  for  several  hours 
across  a  wilderness  of  flints, 
with  the  frosty  wind  in  our 
faces  and  a  leaden  sky  over- 
head. "  It  is  snow  at  Diyar- 
bekr,"  'Ali  observed,  and  he 
was  right.  In  northern  Meso- 
potamia the  snow  lay  for  six 
weeks.  All  living  things  died, 
flocks  and  gazelles  and  birds  ; 
I  saw  their  corpses  heaped  up 
in  the  desert  when  I  crossed  it 
in  May.  Far  to  the  north  of 


us  lay  a  long  low  hill,  Jebel 
al-Ghurab,  the  Mount  of  Crows ; 
and  to  the  south  there  was  a 
bit  of  broken  ground  with  two 
volcanic  cones  rising  out  of  it, 
Tinf  and  Tuneif,  the  Knoll  and 
the  Little  Knoll.  We  crossed 
two  broad  and  shallow  rain- 
ways,  the  Khawar  of  Tuneif 
(khor  is  one  of  the  many  words 
used  for  these  wide  bottoms), 
and  since  these  khors  of  the 
'Ard  al-Tuneifat  drain  N.E.  to 
the  Euphrates,  I  suppose  that 
somewhere  near  Khatiyyeh  we 
must  have  passed  beyond  the 
Syrian  watershed.  We  camped 
in  a  vast  flat  expanse,  where 
there  was  good  ghutha  for 
our  fires.  In  all  the  Hamad 
there  is  very  little  pasturage 
for  camels,  no  shih  nor  any 
of  the  thorns  they  like ;  but  at 
night  'Abdullah  gave  to  each  a 
ball  of  'ajin,  a  dough  kneaded 
of  husks  and  coarse  flour. 

Again,  upon  the  following 
day,  the  "  bufera  infernal  che 
mai  non  resta"  drove  in  our 
teeth.  It  was  so  cold  that, 
when  the  light  came,  I  got 
down  from  my  camel  and  ran 
for  close  upon  an  hour.  The 
sky  was  livid  with  unfallen 
snow,  the  sun  never  shone  upon 
us,  and  the  dusky  levels  were 
unbroken  save  by  an  insignifi- 
cant hill  to  the  north,  Jebel 
Sha'lan.  The  earth  was  barren 
even  of  thorns.  We  passed  by 
Muwail,  a  stretch  of  frozen 
mud,  where  'Abdullah  made 
shift  to  fill  a  water-skin  for  the 
evening's  'ajin,  and  by  two 
small  dry  birkehs,  the  second 
lying  half-way  up  the  long 
gentle  slope  which  ends  the 
inhospitable  Hamad.  No  sooner 
had  we  passed  that  frontier 
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than  the  character  of  the 
desert  changed,  the  ground 
became  sandier  and  less  stony, 
and  the  surface  rose  and  fell 
in  softly  swelling  lines  which 
looked  like  the  curves  of  a 
live  body. 

While  we  were  yet  far  off 
we  saw  the  white  banks  of  the 
Khuwaim  birkehs,  to  which  we 
had  occasion  to  ride,  all  unwill- 
ingly, for  the  mare  broke  loose, 
and  it  took  half  a  dozen  of  us 
to  round  her  up  as  she  nibbled 
the  withered  grass  which  grew 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cisterns. 
We  crossed  the  wide  Wadi  al- 
Walij,  which  is  said  to  rise  not 
far  from  the  jof  of  Nejd  and 
to  fall  into  the  Wadi  al-Miya, 
and  so  into  the  Euphrates ; 
but,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, we  never  crossed  the 
Wadi  al-Miya,  though  I  saw 
the  Jebel  al-Miya  to  the  north. 
To  the  south  'Ali  pointed  out  a 
low  rise  which  he  said  marked 
the  Khabra  Slubbiyyeh,  with 
old  berkehs.  A  khabra  is  a 
place  too  shallow  to  be  called  a 
pool,  where  water  collects  and 
stagnates  until  it  dries. 

Not  far  from  the  Wadi  al- 
Walij  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  whitened  bones.  'Ali 
drew  his  camel  aside  and 
quartered  this  field  of  ancient 
suffering. 

"  A  great  caravan  perished 
here,"  he  observed  when  he 
returned  to  us. 

"Lo,  we  belong  to  God," 
said  I,  in  the  customary  phrase. 
"  When  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"A  long  time  ago,"  he  an- 
swered, "  in  winter.  We  have 
heard  the  tale." 

We  came  into  camp  in  the 
Wadi  Swab  among  abundance 


of  trees,  but  our  water  store 
was  running  low,  and  the 
Shaikh  added  a  new  admoni- 
tion to  his  evening  counsels  : 
"  Mistress !  no  washing  to- 
night." Over  the  coffee  he 
and  'AH  and  I  spent  some 
time  in  consultation.  Our  true 
course  lay  due  east  to  the  wells 
of  Ga'rah,  but  'Ali  feared  that 
we  should  not  reach  them  in  a 
day's  march,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  our  water-supply 
was  not  sufficient  for  another 
night :  he  proposed  therefore 
to  take  us  to  a  khabra  of 
which  he  had  knowledge,  and 
thence  straight  to  the  Wadi 
Hauran.  I  agreed  reluctantly. 
In  summer,  when  all  the  surface 
pools  are  dry,  the  Ga'rah  wells 
are  the  first  watering  -  place 
after  you  leave  Dumair,  and  I 
wished  to  see  the  spot  of  which 
I  had  so  often  heard  ;  but  the 
Shaikh  seemed  to  favour  'Ali's 
plan,  and  I  had  no  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  it.  Next 
morning,  however,  when  'Ali 
struck  out  nearly  S.E.,  Muham- 
mad was  greatly  perturbed. 
In  the  low-lying  pastures  of 
the  j6f  of  Ga'rah  (a  jof  is  a 
wide  depression,  much  prized 
for  winter  pasturage)  he  would 
have  found  tribes  whom  he 
knew,  but  he  feared  that  by 
going  south  we  might  fall  into 
the  arms  of  alien  forays  coming 
up  from  Nejd.  "  Oh,  Father  of 
Zaid,"  said  'Ali,— the  Shaikh, 
like  all  parents  of  sons,  was 
usually  addressed  as  the  father 
of  his  eldest  born, — "  the  time 
of  raiders  is  not  yet ;  it  is  too 
cold.  And  we  rely  upon 
God."  "  Life  of  Allah  !  what 
is  this  talk?"  cried  Muham- 
mad. "  The  command  is  to 
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God  ;  we  are  in  the  Shamiyyeh 
where  no  one  is  safe,  face  of 
Allah ! "  So  for  an  hour  or 
two,  spurred  by  the  Shaikh's 
anxieties,  we  kept  a  sharp 
watch  for  foes,  and  it  was  well 
that  we  had  this  matter  to 
occupy  our  minds,  for  after 
we  had  crossed  the  Wadi  Su- 
waib  al-Tawil,  a  tributary  of 
the  Swab,  the  'Ard  al-Herri, 
through  which  we  were  riding, 
was  as  flat  as  a  board.  When 
the  sun  had  gathered  strength 
the  horizon  was  decorated  with 
a  fantastic  mirage,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  looking  for  raiding 
parties.  Stones  lying  half  a 
mile  away  would  rise  and  swell 
till  they  looked  like  men  and 
camels,  and  'Ali  himself  was 
deceived  into  seeing  an  en- 
campment of  the  Slubbah, 
with  their  renowned  white 
donkeys  tethered  by  the  tents, 
which  as  we  drew  near  faded, 
tents,  men,  and  donkeys,  into 
the  quivering  air.  When  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  the 
Khabra  al-Mulussa,  it  was  long 
before  I  could  believe  it  was 
real.1 

A  khabra,  almost  dry,  as 
was  that  of  Mulussa,  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  beverage 
as  muddy  and  as  musty  as 
the  imagination  can  picture. 


Taught  by  the  Beduin,  we 
were  accustomed  to  employ 
for  the  clarifying  of  rain-water 
a  white  chalk-like  stone,  which 
when  powdered  and  thrown  in- 
to the  water-bucket  will  pre- 
cipitate the  mud  ;  but  with  the 
oily  liquid  of  Mulussa  the  chalk 
was  powerless,  and  the  use  of 
it  served  no  purpose  but  to  in- 
crease the  solid  elements  in  our 
cooking-pots.  A  frosty  hurri- 
cane drove  down  upon  us  in 
the  night,  and  Muhammad 
found  a  thousand  excuses  for 
keeping  to  his  tent  —  'All's 
scanty  clothing,  a  colic  pro- 
duced by  the  muddy  water, 
any  reason  served  while  the 
Nawafi'  burned.  When  the 
merchants  and  I  were  ready  to 
start,  he  was  still  puffing  his 
narghileh,  and  in  despair  I 
pulled  out  the  tent-pegs  and 
brought  his  roof  about  his  ears. 
A  scene  of  loud  confusion 
followed,  the  Shaikh's  voice, 
calling  upon  the  Prophet  to 
help  him  search  for  the  tent- 
pegs,  vying  witli  the  blasts  of 
the  storm ;  but  before  sunrise 
we  were  off. 

"  Mistress,"  he  shouted,  when 
his  white  dulul  came  abreast  of 
me,  "  to-day  we  are  enemies." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  I. 

"God  prolong  your  exist- 
ence," he  retorted,  "but  we  are 


1  From  the  Khabra  al-Mulussa  the  Wadi  al-Mulussa  must  take  its  source.  It 
runs  N.  into  the  low  Ga'rah  country,  and  a  small  hill  which  I  saw  to  the  N. , 
'Anz  al-Mulussa,  was  said  to  stand  upon  its  lip.  In  the  valley  are  situated  the 
wells  of  Mulussa,  Biyar  al-Mulussa,  three  metres  in  depth.  'Ali  reckoned  them 
to  be  five  hours  north  of  our  camp.  Two  hours  to  the  east  of  them  is  the  well  of 
Ghurri ;  and  the  wells  of  Ga'rah,  10  to  12  metres  deep,  are  2^  hours  farther  north. 
I  could  not  verify  any  of  this  information,  but  I  suppose  that  the  Ga'rah  wells 
must  be  Kiepert's  "Brunnen  12  metre  tief."  The  low  jof  of  Ga'rah  is  very  large, 
as  much  as  two  days'  journey  from  east  to  west ;  and  its  permanent  wells  are  fed 
by  the  drainage  of  the  whole  basin.  Whether  any  of  its  waters  fall  out  to  the 
north  into  the  tributaries  of  the  great  Wadi  Hauran,  and  so  into  the  Euphrates, 
I  do  not  know,  but  from  the  map  they  would  appear  to  do  so. 
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enemies.  In  the  desert  there 
is  no  forgiveness  for  him  who 
pulls  down  a  man's  tent — no, 
not  the  gift  of  a  mare  shall 
atone  for  it." 

But  the  Shaikh's  anger  burnt 
out  as  quickly  as  our  brush- 
wood fires,  and  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  was  against 
him,  notwithstanding  the 
breach  of  good  manners  of 
which  I  had  been  guilty. 

We  dropped  almost  immedi- 
ately about  200  feet,  by  sandy 
slopes  and  crests  of  volcanic 
rock,  into  broken  ground,  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Ga'rah 
jof.  Here  we  came  presently 
to  a  stone  heap  hung  with 
fluttering  rags  and  surrounded 
by  graves.  Among  the  stones 
purple  bulbocodium  was  flower- 
ing. It  was  a  desert  turbeh,  a 
burial  -  place  sanctified  by  the 
bones  of  some  holy  man,  and, 
as  I  looked,  I  realised  that  we 
had  passed  no  other  cemetery 
in  all  our  way. 

"Oli,  'Ali,"  I  said,  "where 
do  the  Arabs  lay  their  dead  ? 
for  these  are  the  first  graves 
that  we  have  seen." 

He  answered :  "  As  for  this 
turbeh,  it  is  from  the  beginning ; 
but  with  us  where  a  man  dies, 
there  is  he  buried.  The  Arabs 
raise  no  heap  of  earth  above 
him,  nor  put  any  stone  to  mark 
the  place." 

I  rode  on  considering  this 
nirvana,  life  born  of  the  waste 
and  absorbed  into  the  waste, 
leaving  no  memorial  of  its 
passage.  Muhiyy  al-Din  drew 
up  to  me. 

"Effendim,"  said  he,  as 
though  he  dissented  from  my 
secret  musings,  "death  is  not 
fair.  Shall  we  live  again  ? 


What  say  you  in  the  lands  of 
the  west  ?  " 

I  answered  :  "  Tell  me  what 
is  life?  the  bodies  of  these 
Arabs  feed  the  green  herbs  of 
spring." 

He  pondered  for  a  while  and 
said  at  last :  "  Is  that  your 
thought,  or  have  you  taken  it 
from  others?" 

At  midday  we  made  a  short 
halt,  crouching  in  the  dry  rain- 
channel  of  the  Wadi  al-Gharri 
for  shelter  from  the  furious 
wind ;  and  there  one  of  the 
baggage  camels  bore  a  foal, 
which  was  killed  and  subse- 
quently eaten  by  'Abdullah  and 
his  men.  It  would  have  per- 
ished in  the  bitter  cold.  We 
marched  all  day  a  little  to  the 
south  of  east,  north  of  the  Jebel 
al-Dabi'  and  across  nameless 
valleys,  all  running  down  to 
the  jof  of  Ga'rah  —  towards 
Jebel  al-Afaif,  said  'Ali,  a 
hill  which  must  therefore  be 
wrongly  placed  by  Kiepert ;  I 
never  caught  sight  of  it.  Two 
hours  south  of  our  path  there 
is  good  water  at  al  -  Mat, 
whither  'Ali  would  gladly  have 
gone,  but  I  refused,  saying 
that  we  were  already  too  far 
to  the  south.  "What  do  you 
know  of  the  desert  ? "  he  re- 
turned indignantly.  "You 
have  never  before  crossed  the 
Shamiyyeh."  "Mistress,"  the 
Shaikh  put  in  his  word,  "  we 
have  known  this  desert  all  our 
lives ;  will  you  guide  us  ? " 
But  I  held  firm,  and  in  the  end 
I  was  justified.  Six  hours  to 
the  south  of  al-Mat,  'Ali  had 
seen  a  burial-place  where  all 
the  gravestones  stood  upright ; 
in  the  centre  there  was  a  walled 
enclosure  wherein  was  a  large 
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grave,  larger  than  the  graves 
of  men ;  and  the  tall  tombstone 
upon  it  was  inscribed,  but  not 
in  Arabio  letters  —  a  curious 
piece  of  information,  if  it  is  to 
be  trusted.  We  camped  in  a 
hailstorm  in  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  valley  of  'Ajarmiyyeh. 

But  we  were  to  feel  the 
sharpest  nip  of  the  frost  no 
more,  for  we  were  now  upon 
the  downward  slope  towards 
Euphrates.  The  breath  of  the 
Mesopotamian  spring  greeted 
us  at  dawn,  the  sun  gained 
his  first  decisive  victory  as 
we  marched  down  into  the 
jof,  and  the  old  Shaikh  burst 
into  the  songs  which  he  had 
learnt  from  the  Beduin  of 
Nejd.  We  crossed  the  west- 
ern limit  of  the  Ga'rah,  and 
found  ourselves  among  rain- 
ways  which  drain  iuto  the 
Sha'ib  Haurau,  the  Ravine  of 
Haurau.  'Ali  declared  that 
we  were  now  but  seven  or 
eight  hours  from  that  mighty 
father  of  all  the  valleys  in 
the  Eastern  desert,  which  we 
intended  to  strike  at  the  point 
where  the  clear  springs  of 
Muhaiwir  rise  in  its  bed.  We 
followed  for  some  time  the 
Wadi  al-'IJd,  and  left  it  only 
when  it  turned  south-east  to 
join  the  Hauran  through  a 
deep  cleft.  Our  way  led  con- 
siderably north  of  east  over 
innumerable  small  ridges  and 
shallow  basins.  Two  hours 
after  noon  I  asked  'Ali  whether 
the  Haurau  was  yet  two  hours 
away.  "  More,"  he  replied. 
"Is  it  three  hours?"  I  in- 
quired. "More,"  he  answered. 
"Is  it  four?"  said  I  with  a 
slight  sinking  of  heart, — four 
hours  would  bring  us  well  into 


the  night.  "Wallah,  not  so 
much."  We  rode  on  till  five, 
when  it  was  manifest  that 
our  guide  had  lost  his  way. 
He  climbed  on  to  a  ridge  to 
take  his  bearings,  and  the 
Shaikh  seized  the  opportunity 
to  smoke  a  narghileh.  But 
Fattuh  and  I  had  him  into 
the  saddle  again,  and  we  rode 
on  firmly  till  the  dark  closed 
down  upon  us.  We  would 
then  have  camped,  though  we 
had  no  water  save  for  a  cup- 
ful in  the  bottom  of  my  flask ; 
but  the  Father  of  Camels  pro- 
tested that  he  had  nothing 
for  the  mixing  of  the  camels' 
meal,  and  reluctantly  we 
moved  on  for  another  hour. 
It  was  a  starless  night,  and 
there  could  be  no  wisdom  in 
following  through  the  dark- 
ness a  guide  who  had  lost  his 
way  by  day.  Muhiyy  al-Din 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
crept  up  to  me  and  whispered, 
"Effendim,  here  are  we  travel- 
ling in  the  night,  and  by  no 
known  road,  and  if  we  meet 
raiders  they  will  not  see  that 
we  are  merchants  and  a  mes- 
senger, but  take  us  for  a  foe 
and  shoot  at  us.  Let  us 
camp." 

"  Shall  we  be  safer  in  camp  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Wallah,  yes,"  he  replied  ; 
"  for,  seeing  our  fires,  they 
would  send  up  a  scout  to 
listen,  and  he,  when  he  heard 
our  speech,  would  know  that 
we  were  Syrians  and  an 
'Agaili,  and  they  would  pass 
us  by." 

I  submitted  this  view  to  the 
others,  and  it  met  with  uni- 
versal approval.  So  we  halted, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Fattuh 
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had  pitched  my  tent  and  I 
had  found  my  bed  among  the 
camel  loads :  as  for  the  men, 
they  drew  their  camels  into  a 
circle  and  slept  under  the  lee 
of  them.  We  made  a  cup  of 
tea  and  shared  it  with  Mu- 
hammad ;  but  in  truth  no  one 
was  thirsty  except  my  mare, 
who  whinnied  a  protest  to 
every  shadowy  figure  that 
drew  near  to  her.  As  I  fell 
asleep  I  heard  Fattuh  reason- 
ing with  her. 

"There  is  no  water,"  he 
was  saying.  "There  is  none. 
Ma  fi." 

ISTot  even  Muhammad  was 
anxious  to  delay  departure, 
and  we  set  out  while  it  was 
still  grey  and  heavy  night.  A 
faint  reddening  of  the  eastern 
cloud  -  banks  told  us  of  the 
sunrise;  the  Shaikh  pulled 
himself  together  and  began  to 
sing— 

"Ma   yuthri'l     'inna,    wa    la    yuthri'l 
bait " 

The  camel  -  riders  crowded 
round  him,  laughing. 

"  Sing  it  again,  oh  Father 
of  Zaid,"  said  I,  "that  I  may 
hear." 

Muhammad  began  the  song 
afresh — 

"  What  profits  the  hearth -glow,  what 

profits  the  tent, 
And    what   profits    heaped  raiment  to 

one  who's  a-cold  ? 
What  profit  save  to  clasp  her,  living 

or  life  spent ; 
I  have  her  ardent  flank  for  fire  and 

for  fold." 

"Aferin!  well  done!"  shouted 
his  hearers. 

"Who  made  it?"  I  asked. 
There  was  swing  and  fire  in 


the  wild  quatrain,  for  all  the 
rudeness  of  the  metre. 

"It  was  made  by  Muham- 
mad 'Abdullah,  Ibn  al-Rashid, 
Emir  of  Nejd,"  he  replied,  not 
without  satisfaction  at  the  apt- 
ness of  his  memory.  "  From 
the  Shammar  I  learnt  it." 

But  Fattuh  listened  with 
severe  disapproval. 

"My  lady,"  said  he,  "how 
can  you  give  ear  to  such  sing- 
ing ?  In  Aleppo  we  would  not 
suffer  it." 

The  decorum  of  the  Christian 
East  clashed  sharply  against 
the  reckless  hedonism  of  pagan 
Arabia, — pagan  to  this  day, 
with  the  name  of  God  upon 
its  lips. 

Our  troubles  were  over,  but  it 
was  six  hours  before  we  dropped 
down  into  the  Sha'ib  and  an 
hour  more  before  we  reached 
Muhaiwir,  and  then  it  was  not 
I  but  the  Shaikh  who  -pointed 
out  to  'AH  that  we  had  indeed 
"  southerned  "  too  much.  The 
camels  of  the  Sba',  a  division 
of  the  'Anazeh,  pastured  over 
the  levels  bordering  the  ravine, 
and  numerous  small  encamp- 
ments were  pitched  along  the 
valley.  As  we  descended  by 
a  side  gorge  I  noticed  a  ruin, 
the  foundations  of  an  oval 
tower  built  of  dressed  stones, 
the  first  sign  that  we  had  struck 
the  mediaeval  road.  A  torrent 
must  have  flowed  recently  down 
the  ghadir,  for  all  the  plants 
growing  in  its  bed  were  up- 
rooted or  bent,  and  covered 
with  mud ;  it  had  left  big  pools 
behind  it,  at  the  first  of 
which  we  stopped  to  water 
our  animals.  At  Muhaiwir 
the  Wadi  Hauran  is  about 
200  feet  deep,  and  a  good 
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mile  wide.  It  is  a  noble 
valley,  with  steep  rocky  sides, 
broken  by  tributary  gorges. 
I  have  crossed  its  mouth 
south  of  Alus,  a  village  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  I  should 
like  to  follow  it  to  its  source, 
for,  if  any  vestiges  of  the  first 
times  remain  in  the  eastern 
Shamiyyeh,  it  must  be  here 
that  they  are  to  be  found.  I 
have  heard  talk  of  ruins,  but 
they  are  described  vaguely  as 
vineyard  walls  and  sheepfolds  ; 
only  at  Muhaiwir  is  there  a 
qasr,  a  fort.  It  lies  under  an 
outcrop  of  volcanic  rock  which 
juts  into  the  ghadir  and  holds 
at  its  base  a  perennial  spring. 
The  qasr,  like  the  oval  tower, 
is  built  of  roughly  dressed 
stones.  The  walls  stand  in 
part,  and  three  voussoirs  of 
the  gateway  arch  are  still  in 
place.  The  plan  is  a  hollow 
square  with  chambers  round 
three  sides  of  the  interior 
court.  That  it  is  mediaeval  I 
do  not  doubt,  nor  yet  that  it 
marks  the  mediaeval  road.  Of 
this  road  'Ali  gave  me  the 
following  account.  A  well- 
defined  track,  with  the  stones 
cleared  away  from  it  and 
heaped  on  either  side,  runs 
from  Palmyra  to  the  wells  of 
Ga'rah.  It  passes  by  the 
ruins  of  three  forts,  one  at 
Buharra,  a  second  in  the  Wadi 
al-Miya,  and  a  third,  Ju'aideh, 
in  the  Wadi  Swab.  The  two 
last  resemble  the  buildings  at 
Muhaiwir,  'Amej,  and  Khubbaz, 
but  Buharra  belongs  to  Rum, 
like  Palmyra.  The  last  part 
of  this  statement  is  correct, — 
there  are  Roman  remains  at 
Buharra.  Each  of  these  forts 
is  a  day's  journey  from  the 


other,  said  'Ali ;  but  this  cannot 
be  true — some  of  the  distances 
must  be  greater.     From  Ga'rah 
the  road    continues  due    east ; 
it  crosses  the  Hauran  at  Mu- 
haiwir   and    passes    by    'Amej 
and  Khubbaz  to  Kubeisah  and 
Hit.     This  road  from  Palmyra 
to  Hit  was  called  by  'Ali  the 
Derb    Zubaideh,    the    road    of 
Zubaideh,  but  the  name  I  con- 
jecture to  be  a  recent  invention, 
a   carrying   over  of  the    tradi- 
tion which  ascribes  the  pilgrim 
road  from  Baghdad  to  Meccah 
to    Queen    Zubaideh,    wife    of 
Haruu   al-Rashid.     This  guess 
was      borne      out      by      'Ali's 
remark    that     it    was    within 
the    last    fifty    or    sixty    years 
that    the    traces    of    the    road 
from   Hit  to  Ga'rah  had   been 
observed.      "  Before   that  time 
the   Messenger  found   his  way 
by  the  stars,   but  now  we  are 
guided    always    by   the  stone- 
heaps    along    the    Derb  Zubai- 
deh."      I     conclude     that     the 
mediaeval  post-road  from  Bagh- 
dad to  Damascus  followed  the 
line    of    the  present    high-road 
from  Baghdad   to   Hit,  turned 
west  across  the  desert  to  Ga'rah, 
but    from    there,    avoiding    the 
waterless    Hamad,    pursued    a 
north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Palmyrene   oases.     From    Pal- 
myra it  either  took  advantage 
of    the    old     Roman    stations, 
which  are  used  by  the  modern 
caravan  road,  or  it  ran  south 
of  the   Jebel  al-Sharqi  to  Du- 
mair,  a  line  along  which  there 
are  ruined   kbans.     It  still  re- 
mains to  account  for  the  cisterns 
of  the  Hamad,  since  it  may  be 
taken    for    granted    that    they 
were  not  dug  by  Beduin  ;  and 
here,  too,  a  possible  clue  was 
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supplied  by  'Ali.  He  said  that 
until  eighty  years  ago  the  old 
camel  post  -  road  across  the 
Syrian  desert  had  fallen  into  en- 
tire disuse  (even  the  course  of  the 
mediaeval  track  had,  as  he  had 
observed,  been  forgotten),  but  at 
that  time  the  English  and  the 
Turkish  Governments  re-estab- 
lished direct  communication 
and  bore  together  the  expenses 
of  the  post.  This  is  substan- 
tially true.  According  to  cor- 
respondence and  memoranda 
which  the  India  Office  allowed 
me  to  consult,  the  Consul  - 
General  at  Damascus  and 
Colonel  Taylor  at  Baghdad 
established  in  1830,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  dromedary  post  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  The 
desert  journey  was  performed 
in  eight  days,  and  the  yearly 
cost  was  £500.  After  the  ex- 
pedition to  Cabal  in  1842  the 
post  was  abolished  for  motives 
of  economy  ;  but  in  1844  Raw- 
liiison  was  allowed  to  reopen  a 
reduced  service  at  an  annual 
cost  of  £130.  I  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  the  birkehs 
may  have  been  dug  in  1830, 
when  the  East  India  Company 
established  an  expensive  drome- 
dary post,  and  that  they  fell 
immediately  into  disrepair  since 
the  post  was  abandoned  in  1842 
and  never  reinstituted  on  the 
same  scale.  'Ali  gave  me  some 
further  information  which  I 
have  no  means  of  controlling. 
From  Ga'rah  two  roads  run  to 
the  south  —  one  to  Jerusalem, 
the  other  to  Medinah.  Upon 
these  there  are  no  forts,  though 
there  are  a  few  old  and  ruined 
birkehs.  From  Ga'rah  there  is 
also  a  direct  road  to  Shethatha, 
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which  is  used  by  the  sheep-mer- 
chants. It  passes  by  al  -  Mat 
and  Wizeh,  a  permanent  spring 
of  which  I  have  often  heard. 
And  this  was  all  he  knew, 
wallah. 

We  camped  at  Muhaiwir, 
rejoicing  for  the  first  time  in  a 
hot  sun  and  clean  water.  The 
camel-drivers  washed  and  re- 
filled the  water  -  skins,  the 
Shaikh  smoked  his  narghileh, 
and  I  planned  the  little  fort 
and  examined  a  turbeh  behind 
our  tents,  in  which,  however,  I 
found  neither  cut  stones  nor 
any  other  sign  by  which  it 
might  be  dated.  As  I  strolled 
back  through  the  warm  sand 
Muhammad  called  to  me — 

"Mistress,  honour  us." 

I  sat  down  by  the  hearth, 
and  'AH,  who  was  coffee-maker 
in  ordinary,  passed  me  the  cup. 

"  God  bless  your  hand  ! " 
said  I. 

"  A  double  health  ! "  he  re- 
sponded. 

"  Upon  your  heart !  "  I  re- 
turned in  the  correct  formula. 

The  old  Shaikh  took  the 
stem  of  his  narghileh  from  his 
lips,  and  eyeing,  me  critically, 
observed — 

"  Where  is  your  face  here 
and  where  your  face  in  Damas- 
cus !  You  are  black  as  a 
woman  of  the  'Anazeh." 

And,  indeed,  wind  and  frost 
and  sun,  though  they  may  be 
strengthening  to  the  spirit, 
are  of  no  profit  to  the  com- 
plexion. 

The  evening  was  magically 
still.  Through  the  soft  dusk 
came  the  trample  of  little  feet, 
the  tinkling  of  goat-bells,  and 
the  guttural  cries  of  the  neat- 
herds watering  their  flocks  at 
3G 
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the  spring.  They  sold  us  milk, 
with  which  Fattuh  prepared 
a  rice-pudding,  of  unromantic 
but  delicious  memory. 

The  waning  moon,  as  near 
its  end  as  was  our  journey, 
rode  high  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Scorpion  as  we  climbed 
the  steep  bank  of  the  Wadi 
Hauran  next  day.  Muhiyy  al- 
Diu  and  I,  cheered  by  warmth 
and  riee-pudding,  talked  gaily 
together,  but  the  Shaikh  hast- 
ened to  quell  us. 

"Talk  before  dawn  is  not 
good,"  said  he,  seeing  within 
the  shadow  of  every  rock  a 
sleeping  foe.  Reckless  courage 
was  not  Shaikh  Muhammad's 
leading  characteristic. 

After  sunrise  we  crossed  the 
Wadi  Mu'aishir,  a  tributary  of 
the  Haurau,  and  saw  before 
ns  the  ancient  road  running 
straight  eastward,  with  its 
bank  of  stones  on  either  side. 
From  here  to  Khubbaz  we  sel- 
dom lost  it,  and  I  fancy  that 
some  misunderstanding  of  these 
wayside  stone-heaps  and  of  the 
modern  name  of  the  road  must 
be  the  origin  of  a  shadowy 
rectangular  object  marked  in 
Kiepert's  map  as  Mauer  der 
Zubeide.  Exactly  half-way 
between  the  top  of  the  Wadi 
Hauran  and  the  ruined  fort  of 
'Amej  is  the  Rljm  al-Sabun 
(wrongly  placed  by  Kiepert),  a 
pile  of  big  stones  visible  in  that 
flat  land  for  a  great  distance, 
and  perhaps  mediaeval,  since  it 
stands  upon  the  mediaeval  road. 
Beyond  it  a  long  stretch  of  the 
old  track  was  very  clearly 
marked.  The  stones  which  had 
been  removed  from  its  surface 
were  piled  in  heaps  about  three 
metres  apart.  Sand  -  grouse 


strutted  and  flitted  across  our 
path  (the  only  wild  creatures 
we  had  seen,  except  for  five 
gazelles  near  Mulussa,  and  a 
pair  of  ravens  in  the  Ga'rah), 
and  Fattuh,  with  great  pomp, 
served  up  for  my  supper  one 
which  had  fallen  victim  to  his 
gun.  After  a  prolonged  diet 
of  tinned  meats  it  seemed  most 
savoury. 

"Oh,  Fattuh,"  said  I,  "this 
qata'  is  very  good." 

"  May  God  conquer  his 
women  ! "  replied  Fattuh. 
"  How  we  laboured  with  him  ! 
He  would  not  cook." 

"He  has  turned  out  very 
well,"  said  I. 

"  A  double  health  !  "  he  re- 
turned. "May  God  destroy 
his  dwelling." 

We  reached  'Amej  at  dawn 
on  the  following  day,  and  in  a 
strong  cold  wind  I  planned  the 
fort.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  qasr  of  Khubbaz,  but 
whereas  Khubbaz  stands  almost 
intact,  'Amej  is  ruined  down  to 
the  foundations,  only  the  gate 
being  preserved.  To  the  west 
lay  a  tank,  36  by  30  metres, 
walled  round  partly  with  brick 
and  partly  with  stone  ;  but  it 
was  dry  and  filled  with  sand. 
As  I  worked,  a  solitary  camel- 
rider  came  in  sight,  the  out- 
going Messenger  from  Bagh- 
dad, and  Fattuh  galloped  up 
to  him  to  get  news  of  our 
caravan.  But  he  had  passed 
through  Hit  in  the  night,  and 
could  give  us  no  tidings. 

East  of  'Amej  there  is  an 
extensive  khabra — the  fact  that 
the  rain-water  collects  and  lies 
here  no  doubt  determined  the 
position  of  the  fort.  It,  too, 
was  almost  dry,  although,  said 
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'Ali,  "the  pools  were  full  when 
I  westerned."  Over  the  marshy 
ground  the  huge  crinkled  leaves 
of  a  plant  which  the  Arabs  call 
Ibn  al-Himar,  Son  of  the  Wild 
Ass,  were  beginning  to  unfold. 
They  grow  to  a  size  larger  than 
rhubarb  leaves,  an  evil-looking 
vegetation,  though  sheep  will 
browse  on  it.  The  tents  and 
flocks  of  the  Dulaiui  filled  the 
plain,  and  the  sheep-merchants 
got  news  of  their  shaikhs  and 
dropped  off  one  by  one  to  join 
them.  Muhammad  hailed  every 
shepherd  -  boy  and  asked  him 
where  they  watered,  where  his 
shaikh  was  encamped,  and  to 
what  pasturage  the  flocks  of 
Kubeisah  had  been  sent  out. 
The  boys  answered  him  by 
name,  for  he  was  in  his  own 
country.  And  we,  too,  as  we 
drew  near  the  qasr  of  Khubbaz, 
were  enlivened  by  the  sight  of 
familiar  landmarks,  the  hills  and 
rijms  upon  which  I  had  gazed 
longingly  two  years  before, 
and  now  greeted  with  the 
sense  of  having  penetrated  the 
land  that  had  lain  mysteri- 
ous behind  them.  We  pitched 
our  tents  in  our  old  camp- 
ing -  ground  by  the  edge  of 
the  ruined  cistern  below  the 
fort. 

As  we  drew  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  desert  we  met  the  anxie- 
ties which  we  had  left  behind 
us  at  Damascus.  What  of  the 
caravan  ?  Had  our  baggage 
animals  won  through  the 
Palmyrene  snowdrifts?  and  if 
we  did  not  find  the  muleteers 
at  Hit,  where  should  we  seek 
for  them  ?  A  splash  of  rain  on 
my  tent  roof  woke  me  and  re- 
called me  to  these  fears.  We 
were  not  more  than  ten  hours 


from  Hit,  and,  the  unfavourable 
weather  notwithstanding,  I  told 
the  Shaikh  that  I  must  refuse 
his  repeated  invitations  to 
spend  the  night  at  Kubeisah 
and  push  on  to  my  goal. 
"There  is  no  permission,"  he 
protested,  and  Fate  seemed  to 
be  of  his  opinion.  Before  we 
reached  'Am  Za'zu',  the  sul- 
phur-spring that  lies  an  hour 
from  Kubeisah,  the  rain  fell 
heavily.  Rain  in  the  desert 
calls  a  halt  to  travellers.  In 
all  parts  the  spongy  surface 
turns  at  once  to  mud,  but  no- 
where more  decisively  than  in 
the  sulphurous  regions  near 
Hit.  The  sabkhah,  so  the 
Arabs  term  the  reaches  of 
crumbling  earth  that  lie  about 
pitch-wells  and  sulphur-springs, 
needs  no  more  than  a  shower  to 
change  into  swamp,  and  very 
little  mud  will  stop  a  camel. 
Before  long  I  was  aware  of  a 
mighty  downfall,  and  found 
myself  and  my  hajin  prostrate 
in  the  sticky  paste  of  the 
sabkhah  ;  the  west  wind  rose, 
mercilessly  rain-laden,  and  we 
had  much  ado  to  struggle  into 
Kubeisah.  Two  years  earlier 
the  palm-trees  of  the  oasis  had 
been  a  sea  of  green ;  now  they 
bowed,  brown  and  seared,  before 
the  storm. 

"Oh,  Father  of  Zaid,"  I 
cried,  "  look  at  the  palm- 
trees  !  " 

"  There  is  no  God  but  God," 
said  he.  "It  is  the  snow  that 
has  done  this." 

Not  an  oasis  north  of  Babylon 
was  spared  that  winter. 

When  we  reached  the  gates 
of  the  village  'Abdullah  an- 
nounced that  his  tired  and 
hungry  beasts  could  go  no 
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further  through  the  mud,  and 
Fattuh  agreed  that  he  spoke 
truth.  We  dismounted  and 
followed  Muhammad  through 
the  narrow  streets,  where  the 
inhabitants  ran  out  to  greet 
him  with  "  Ahlan  !  Ahlan  ! — 
welcome  !  "  and  a  kiss  on  either 
cheek.  A  crowd  of  elders 
climbed  with  us  up  the  broken 
stair  to  his  guest-chamber,  and 
the  circle  grew  round  the  bon- 
fire of  scrub  which  had  been 
lighted  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  till  not  a  foot  of  the  floor 
was  unoccupied. 

"Here  you  shall  sleep,"  said 
the  Shaikh,  peering  through 
an  atmosphere  charged  with 
wood  and  tobacco  smoke.  "  I 
told  you,  wallah,  that  there 
was  no  permission  to  travel 
further." 

I  drew  Fattuh  aside.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  and  from  the 
balcony  we  saw  the  smoke  of 
the  pitch-furnaces  that  burn 
round  Hit. 

"  It  will  be  a  night  of  dis- 
comfort," said  I,  looking  to- 
wards those  cloudy  pillars. 

Fattuh  followed  my  gaze. 
"  Upon  my  head  and  eyes," 
he  answered,  and  disappeared 
down  the  stair,  while  I  re- 
joined the  company,  praying 
that  he  might  find  some  means 
of  escape.  But  my  thoughts 
were  journeying  along  the  road 
to  Hit. 

"  Have  you  heard  news  of 
my  caravan  ? "  I  asked  the 
man  who  sat  next  to  me. 

"  There  was  a  caravan  be- 
longing to  a  Christian  woman 
at  Hit  last  week,"  he  replied, 
"but  it  has  marched." 

"I  was  at  Hit  yesterday," 
said  another.  "  There  was 


no  caravan  of  Aleppines,  no 
wallah ! " 

An  hour  later  Fattuh  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

"Muhammad,"  said  he,  "  with 
your  leave." 

"  Have  you  mounts  ?  "  in- 
quired the  Shaikh. 

"  Two  camels  for  the  loads," 
he  answered,  "  and  the  lady 
has  the  mare,  and  I  a  don- 
key." Muhammad  accepted 
the  situation. 

"  God  guide  you,"  said  he. 
"  My  daughter,  go  in  the  peace 
of  God." 

I  bade  him  an  affectionate 
farewell,  and  with  the  beauti- 
ful but  lawless  women  of  Ku- 
baisah  hanging  on  my  skirts 
("  They  are  without  shame  !  " 
muttered  Fattilh),  rode  out  of 
the  village.  At  the  gate  two 
fresh  camels,  in  charge  of  a  boy, 
stood  loaded  with  our  dimin- 
ished packs ;  I  shook  off  the 
women  and  we  turned  our 
faces  towards  Hit,  racing  the 
night  and  the  storm  that 
gathered  behind  us.  Fattuh's 
donkey  was  so  small  that  his 
legs  touched  the  ground,  and 
so  weak  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  made  the  four  hours' 
march  into  Hit  unburdened. 
I  was  no  better  off,  for  the 
mare  had  a  sore  heel  and 
stumbled  through  the  mud. 
We  returned  the  donkey  and 
Fattuh  climbed  on  to  one  of 
the  camels,  but  I  walked, 
leading  the  mare ;  I  had  had 
enough  of  camel-riding  in  the 
sabkhah.  The  boy  was  perched 
upon  the  other  load,  a  wild 
figure.  His  long  black  locks 
were  bound  by  a  white  kerchief; 
sheepskin  and  cotton  shirt  fell 
open  on  his  sunburnt  breast, 
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and  his  raucous  voice  shouted 
tales  of  desert  traffic  to  me, 
trudging  in  the  mud. 

"What  is  your  name,  oh 
boy?"  I  asked. 

"Mejwed  is  my  name,  Mej- 
wed,  God  save  you !  I  travel 
to  Nejd  for  sheep." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  I. 

"  God  make  it  yes  upon  you, 
mistress;  God  send  you  in 
safety  to  your  own  people. 
Look  you,  I  buy  the  sheep  for 
two  mejidehs  in  Hayyil  and 
sell  them  for  six  in  Jerusalem. 
But  the  expenses  eat  up  one 
of  the  mejidehs.  You  know 
the  desert?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  and  drew 
upon  myself  the  inevitable 
benediction. 

"  God  make  it  yes  upon  you ! " 
he  shouted.  "  Food  is  dear  in 
Nejd.  Know  you,  if  we  were 
three  men,  a  mejideh  would 
not  suffice  us  for  two  days.  No 
bread  there  is  in  Hayyil,  no 
bread,  no  flour;  you  must 
eat  dates.  But  we  men  of 
Kubaisah,"  he  shook  the  elf- 
locks  out  of  his  eyes,  "  we  go 
where  we  will.  We  are  friends 


with  all  the  Beduin — God  be 
exalted !  Ibn  Sha'lan,  the 
Shammar,  all  of  them." 

Dusk  fell,  and  the  rain  with 
it,  and  our  talk  was  only  of 
the  road.  Down  came  the 
camels  in  the  glutinous  sabkhah 
and  the  path  ran  into  sulphur 
pools  and  disappeared.  It 
seemed  not  improbable  that 
we  should  share  its  fate. 

But  our  adventure  was  to 
have  more  prosperous  an  end- 
ing. In  rain  and  darkness, 
wading  through  the  pools  and 
plunging  through  the  mud,  we 
three  travellers,  Fattuh,  the 
mare,  and  I,  came  into  Hit,  wet 
and  weary,  looking,  I  make  no 
doubt,  like  so  many  vagabonds. 

The  innkeeper  of  Hit  is  an 
old  friend. 

"'Abud!"  shouted  Fattuh, 
when  we  drew  near  the  twink- 
ling lights  of  the  khan,  "ya, 
'Abud !  our  caravan  ?  is  our 
caravan  here  ?  " 

Through  the  night  a  voice 
rang  out  in  answer — 

"  Welcome  and  kinship,  and 
may  the  earth  be  wide  to  you. 
Your  caravan  is  here." 
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THE  LAST  M'QUEEN  OF  BRAXFIELD. 


READERS  of  '  Maga '  may 
have  perused  with  some  in- 
terest in  the  newspapers  of 
October  14th  last  the  strange 
tale  connected  with  the  will 
of  the  late  J.  Rainier  M 'Queen, 
once  of  Burravoe,  Yell,  in  the 
Shetlands,  and  then  of  Brax- 
field  House,  near  Lanark,  and 
of  Brook  House,  Chailey,  in 
Sussex.  The  facts  which  came 
to  light  in  the  Court  of  Law 
were  these.  Mr  M'Queen,  in 
1891,  promised  a  then  young 
Cambridge  gentleman,  Mr  Ivor 
Campion,  the  son  of  an  Ad- 
miral, that  if  he  would  live 
with  him  as  a  kind  of  adopted 
son  he  would  pay  him  £200 
a -year,  and  would  eventually 
bequeath  to  him  the  estates  of 
Braxfield,  Hardington,  Brough- 
ton,  and  others,  situated  in  the 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Peebles, 
then  valued  at  £50,000.  This 
engagement  Mr  M'Queen  sol- 
emnly confirmed  at  the  table 
of  Admiral  Campion,  when  he 
rose  after  dinner,  and  began, 
"  I  wish  to  make  a  little 
speech."  He  insisted  that 
young  Mr  Campion  should 
abandon  his  then  idea  of  em- 
barking upon  the  career  of  a 
naval  chaplain.  The  Cam- 
pion family  naturally  believed 
that  the  youth  was  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  he  seems  to 
have  lost  some  other  legacy 
in  consequence;  besides  wast- 
ing much  of  his  time.  By  Mr 
M'Queen's  desire  Mr  Campion 
undertook  to  marry  Eliza 
Robertson,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  Shetland  retainer,  when 


she  was  old  enough.  She  was 
then,  1898,  thirteen  years  old, 
and  died  when  she  was  eigh- 
teen. Mr  Campion  then  asked 
if  he  might  marry  some  one 
else,  and  was  told  by  Mr 
M'Queen  that  he  might  marry 
any  one  so  long  as  she  was 
not  a  Roman  Catholic.  Nat- 
urally there  was  disappoint- 
ment when,  after  Mr  M'Queen's 
death  early  in  1913,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  left  only 
£4000  to  Mr  Campion,  and 
the  rest  of  his  property  to  Mr 
Robertson,  the  son  of  Magnus, 
of  Yell,  and  the  brother  of 
Eliza.  After  a  day's  hearing 
the  matter  was  amicably  com- 
promised. The  Judge,  Mr 
Justice  Darling,  remarked  that 
he  had  read  the  letters  from 
Mr  M'Queen  which  had  been 
put  in  evidence,  and  they 
showed  that  he  was  "a  very 
eccentric  and  extraordinary 
man."  This  is  true,  and 
readers  of  '  Blackwood '  may 
be  interested  in  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  my  own. 

Rainier  M'Queen  wrote  to 
me  in  a  letter  of  1890  de- 
scribing the  funeral  of  his 
mother,  "  There  I  stood,  the 
last  M'Queen  of  Braxfield." 
A  M'Queen,  who  was  a  lawyer 
and  sheriff,  the  son,  it  is  said, 
of  a  gardener  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
made  money,  and  bought  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  estate  of 
Braxfield,  near  Lanark.  His 
son  was  the  redoubtable  judge, 
Robert  M'Queen,  Lord  Brax- 
field, whose  portrait  R.  L. 
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Stevenson  began  to  draw  in 
his  last  and  unfinished  novel, 
'  Weir  of  Heriniston.'  He  was 
a  deadly  and  damnatory  foe  of 
the  propagators  of  subversive 
ideas  in  Scotland  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
various  good  stories  of  his 
sayings  are  extant,  not  all  fit 
for  the  conversation  of  the 
drawing  -  room.  Lord  Mans- 
field, defending  Braxfield,  once 
said  of  him  in  Parliament,  that 
he  had  "long  heard  the  voice 
of  fame  that  speaks  of  him  as 
a  man  of  pure  and  spotless 
integrity,  of  great  talents,  and 
of  a  transcendent  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  his  country." 
Cockburu,  in  the  '  Memorials  of 
his  Time,'  described  him  as 
"  strong-built  and  dark,  with 
rough  eyebrows,  powerful  eyes, 
threatening  lips,  and  a  low 
growling  voice ;  he  was  like  a 
formidable  blacksmith.  His 
accent  and  his  dialect  were 
exaggerated  Scotch,  his  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  short, 
strong,  and  conclusive."  Both 
descriptions,  the  classical  and 
the  realistic,  are  impartially 
quoted  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.'  John 
Rainier  M'Queen,  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  was,  I  believe, 
the  great  -  grandson  of  the 
judge,  and  the  last  lineal  in- 
heritor of  his  estates  and  his 
Tory  convictions.  Rainier's 
father  was  a  General  M'Queen  ; 
his  mother  was  a  Rainier, 
one  of  the  French  Hugue- 
not families  who  fled  across 
the  sea  and  settled  in  Kent 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 
She  inherited  some  lands  both 
in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Rainier 
M'Queen  was  also  the  last 


descendant  of  that  branch  of 
the  Rainier  family.  General 
M'Queen  lived  after  his  retreat 
from  active  service  in  a  villa 
at  Canterbury,  rather  a  fav- 
ourite resort  of  old  soldiers, 
since  both  the  city  and  county 
contain  military  stations. 
Rainier,  born  in  1840,  was 
in  due  time  sent  to  the  ancient 
King's  School  at  Canterbury 
as  a  day  boy.  Here  his  chief 
companion  was  Walter  Pater, 
the  future  writer  of  '  Marius 
the  Epicurean '  and  other  curi- 
ous and  refined  books.  Pater 
has  given  a  singular  and 
beautiful  impression  of  a  boy's 
life  amid  the  old  associations 
of  the  precincts  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  in  his  very  exquisite 
story  called  'ErneraldUthwart.' 
Pater  and  M'Queen  were  both 
strange  boys.  They  ignored 
the  sports  and  ambitions  of 
the  school,  and  roamed  to- 
gether in  the  wild  tangled 
forest  of  Blean  or  across  the 
marsh  levels  which  widen  out 
from  Canterbury  to  Thanet. 
Then  they  went  on  together 
to  the  same  college  at  Oxford. 
In  the  second  year  of  their 
life  there  Walter  Pater  said 
something  disrespectful  to  the 
Christian  religion.  M'Queen 
said,  "Pater,  if  you  say  that 
once  more  I  shall  never  speak 
to  you  again  in  this  life."  Pater 
said  it  again,  and  M'Queen 
spoke  to  him  no  more.  "  Yet," 
he  said,  when  he  told  me  this, 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  Pater  was  dead."  After 
Walter  Pater  died  Rainier 
M'Queen  wrote  to  me,  "  I  was 
very  much  attached  to  Pater 
in  his  youth — such  as  it  was — 
he  had  no  real  youth  j  but  his 
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works,  his  published  works,  I 
fail  altogether  to  appreciate, 
or  rather  my  appreciation  of 
them  differs  completely  from 
that  of  the  cultured  world." 
Such  are  the  tragedies  of 
youthful  friendships ;  one  goes 
so  far  with  a  friend  and  no 
farther. 

After  leaving  Oxford,  Rai- 
nier M'Queen,  who  was  of 
a  solitude  -  enamoured  disposi- 
tion, considered,  with  the  aid 
of  maps  of  the  British  Islands, 
in  what  place  of  habitation  he 
would  be  likely  to  see  the 
fewest  people.  The  island  of 
Yell,  in  the  Shetlands,  struck 
his  fancy,  both  by  reason  of  its 
remote  situation,  and  because 
the  very  name  was  wild  and 
weird.  He  went  there  to  in- 
vestigate, and  bought  a  small 
farmhouse  at  Burravoe,  called 
by  the  islanders  "  The  House  of 
the  Shore,"  and  some  5000  acres 
of  moorland.  This  purchase 
completed,  he  had  a  net  income 
of  £200  a-year,  upon  which  he 
lived  steadily  in  Yell  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  His  one 
faithful  retainer,  Magnus  Rob- 
ertson, was  a  native.  From 
time  to  time  Rainier  had  to 
descend  from  this  elevated 
position  into  Kent  to  visit  his 
now  widowed  mother  in  her 
villa  at  Canterbury,  and  there 
I  first  made  his  acquaintance 
in  the  year  1885.  He  was 
then  in  age  about  forty-five, 
and  the  most  singular  man 
I  had  ever  come  across.  He 
was  somewhat  under  middle 
height,  and  of  a  foreign  and 

•r* 

uu-Euglish  appearance.  His 
dark  hair  was  long,  his  dark 
beard  short,  his  tint  was  a 
reddish  -  brown.  Dark  eves, 


with  a  very  peculiar  gleam 
in  them,  shone  behind  large 
spectacles.  His  mouth  closed 
with  curious  firmness,  and 
when  he  smiled  expanded 
horizontally,  with  no  vertical 
deflections.  His  body  had  a 
soft  look.  It  was  so  enveloped 
in  clothes  that  its  outlines  were 
not  clearly  discernible.  An 
Inverness  cloak  usually  sur- 
mounted the  whole  structure. 
His  voice  was  soft,  but  firm 
and  even  and  decided.  Having 
unalterable  convictions  about 
everything,  he  spoke  without 
hesitation,  and  swiftly.  His 
favourite  food  was  pork,  sau- 
sages, and  mushrooms  of  all 
kinds,  including  those  fungi 
which  most  cooks  falsely  believe 
to  be  poison.  He  liked  eels  and 
oysters,  everything  of  a  soft 
kind.  His  drink  was  a  rich  and 
full  -  blooded  port.  Smoking 
was  abhorrent  to  him.  He 
walked  with  quick  short  steps, 
like  a  partridge.  He  was  not 
fond  of  seeing  his  mother's 
Canterbury  friends,  but  she 
was  very  social,  though  wild 
in  her  way,  and  thought  that 
it  did  her  son  good,  after  his 
Yell  solitude,  to  meet  them. 
So,  on  occasion,  he  would  vest 
himself  in  an  antique  evening 
suit,  and  act  host  at  her  dinner- 
parties. On  one  occasion, 
dining  there,  I  asked  him  at 
the  end  how  he  felt.  "  As  well 
as  can  be  expected,''  he  replied. 
He  did  not  like  Canterbury, 
except  the  Cathedral ;  he  said 
it  was  "much  too  large  and 
populous  a  city."  After  his 
mother's  death  he  wrote  to  me 
that  he  had  to  sell  her  house, 
and  added,  "I  suppose  that 
in  this  mad  world  there  is  some 
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one  mad  enough  to  wish  to  buy 
my  mother's  house  in  Barton 
Fields."  He  found  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  respectable  and  comfortable 
Victorian  villa. 

Rainier  M'Queen's  memory 
was  precise  and  wonderful. 
He  was  a  learned  Hebrew 
scholar,  but  disliked  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  all  southern 
languages  derived  therefrom. 
He  had  great  knowledge  of 
history  and  literature  of  a 
certain  kind.  He  liked  poetry 
so  long  as  it  was  strictly  ob- 
jective and  dealt  with  war  and 
weird  romance.  He  knew 
much  of  Walter  Scott's  poetry 
by  heart,  and  was  fond  of 
his  works,  and  those  of  Dickens 
and  Jane  Austen.  His  favour- 
ite Scott  poems  were,  I  think, 
"Bonny  Dundee  "  and  the  cav- 
alier lyric  beginning 

"  The    dawn    on    the    mountain   was 
misty  and  grey." 

This  he  would  quote  on  a  cob- 
webby dewy  morning,  late  in 
September  or  early  in  October. 
Although  the  strongest  of 
royalists,  he  liked  Macaulay's 
"  Naseby "  by  reason  of  the 
lines — 

"The  sound   of  battle  rose  all  along 

their  charging  line, 
For  God,  for  the  Cause,  for  the  Church, 

and  for  the  Laws, 
For    Charles,    King   of    England,    and 

Rupert  of  the  Rhine." 

Rainier  M'Queen  was  the 
firmest  Tory  that  I  ever  met. 
He  wrote  to  me  in  1888 — 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  how 
strongly  I  feel  as  to  the  nonsense 
talked  about  'progress.'  My  idea 
is  that  most  modern  'improvements' 
may  be  allowed,  as  trials  and  chas- 


tisements, and  are  far  from  being 
real  advantages.  I  do  not  believe 
that  people  are  so  happy,  or  com- 
fortable, on  the  whole,  as  they  were 
from  1558  to  1640  ;  and  I  believe 
that  England  was  better  off  from 
1628  to  1639,  under  King  Charles' 
personal  government,  than  she  has 
been  before  or  since.  I  also  believe 
that  the  whole  present  system  is 
wrong,  and,  pursued,  must  end  in 
the  downfall  of  Britain  as  a  great 
power.  What  appears  to  me  to 
have  saved  the  kingdom  from  the 
consequences  of  setting  up  a  pop- 
ular assembly  above  the  divinely 
appointed  monarchy,  from  1688  to 
1832,  was  the  number  of  boroughs 
where  popular  election  was  a  mere 
name.  I  do  not  think  that,  with  our 
present  suffrage  and  mob  -  manage- 
ment, we  should  have  made  head 
for  a  single  year,  perhaps  not  have 
attempted  it,  against  Buonaparte. 
People  seem  to  me  at  present  to 
mistake,  utterly,  the  ends  and  high 
object  of  government.  Means  are 
wrongly  imagined,  and  then  are 
set  up  as  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
instead  of  being,  at  the  best,  means 
to  an  end." 

The  autumn  of  1885  was 
a  time  of  hot  politics.  There 
was  a  general  election,  and, 
in  youthful  spirits,  I  printed 
a  poetic  address  to  the  "Men 
of  Kent  "  in  a  local  paper. 
One  stanza  ran  (I  need  not 
give  the  names  of  the  poli- 
ticians mentioned)  — 

"  Let  .   .   .  and  .   .   .  and  .   .   .  prate 
High  treason  to  Throne  and  to  Church 

and  to  State  ; 
In  good  Kentish  ale  their  rebellion  we'll 

drown, 
With  a  health  to  the  Church,  and  the 

Lords,  and  the  Crown." 


Rainier  wrote  to  me 
of  this  effusion  :  — 


propos 


"It  has  the  true  Royalist  ring  as 
well  as  the  Royalist  metre.  But, 
oh  !  how  shocking,  how  very  shock- 
ing to  the  virtuous  soul  of  the 
Teetotal  Dissenting  Radical  must 
be  that  stanza  about  drowning  Re- 
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bellion  in  a  health  drunk  in  'good 
Kentish  ale.'  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  tyrannical  and  murderous  de- 
sire to  drown  Rebellion.  Then  she 
is  to  be  drowned  in  Ale,  in  that 
wicked  liquor  tabooed  of  teetotallers, 
and  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  the 
heathenish,  superstitious  way  of 
drinking  of  healths  !  and  what 
healths  !  The  Church,  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Crown  ! " 

This  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
M'Queen's  power  of  critical 
analysis.  In  those  days  Mr 
Gladstone  was  the  great  poli- 
tical figure,  the  centre  both 
of  fierce  hatreds  and  ardent 
adorations.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since.  Rainier 
M'Queen  firmly  maintained 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  body 
and  mind  were  tenanted  by 
an  evil  demon.  There  was 
truly  something  "  daimonic  " 
about  Mr  Gladstone.  His 
admirers  thought  it  was  hea- 
venly daimonic.  I  recall  a 
dinner-party  at  my  father's 
house  at  Canterbury,  where 
the  guests  were  a  great-aunt 
of  mine,  an  uncle,  and  Rainier 
M'Queen,  all  three  originals 
and  of  desperately  impreg- 
nable Tory  convictions.  "  Mr 
Gladstone  is  a  very  bad  man," 
said  my  Aunt.  "  He  is  an 
infernal  scoundrel,"  said  my 
Uncle.  "He  is  something  far 
worse  than  that,"  said  Mr 
M'Queen,  with  his  soft  firm 
voice,  and  peculiar  gleam  of 
the  eye,  and  the  subject  dis- 
solved into  laughter.  The 
remark  is  too  characteristic  of 
Rainier  to  be  omitted.  Those 
who  believe  Mr  Gladstone  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men,  must  remem- 
ber that  this  impious  conversa- 
tion took  place  at  the  bottom 
of  Tory  Kent,  in  the  heated 


year  1885,  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Khartoum,  and  shortly  be- 
fore the  final  surrender  to 
Parnell,  and  they  must  make 
due  allowances.  It  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  tribute  to  the 
unearthly,  or  preternatural, 
character  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

"  The  memory  of  the  glorious 
Dundee  "  was  one  of  the  senti- 
ments which  Rainier  M'Queen 
would  propose  over  his  glass  of 
after-dinner  port.  He  took 
me,  when  I  stayed  with  him 
at  Braxfield  House,  to  see  a 
wayside  stone  which  marks 
the  spot  where  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  afterwards  Lord 
Dundee,  had  some  Covenanter, 
or  Covenanters,  shot.  "Pious 
Presbyterians,"  he  said,  "were 
wont  to  pilgrimage  to  it,  but," 
he  added,  "  Claverhouse  was 
quite  right ;  they  were  rebels 
of  the  very  worst  kind."  Like 
all  Scottish  Royalists,  especi- 
ally those  of  Highland  descent, 
he  disapproved  of  the  Campbell 
Clan  in  history.  "They  have 
been  a  hateful  race,"  he  wrote 
to  me  after  I  had  visited 
Inveraray,  and  added  that 
"  the  decorations  of  Inveraray 
in  the  shape  of  loyal  arms  torn 
from  their  captive  or  murdered 
owners  must  be  distressing  in 
the  extreme."  He  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Argyll,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  scornfully  and 
wrathfully  broken,  over  Irish 
Land  Policy,  with  Gladstone, 
and  had  vigorously  supported 
the  Legislative  Union  against 
a  coalition  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  and  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  Welsh  Radicals 
and  Nonconformists,  which 
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included  all  that  was  most 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Rainier 
M'Qneen.  He  exulted  in  the 
victories  of  Montrose,  but  his 
more  favourite  hero  was  the 
later  Graham,  the  Viscount 
of  Dundee;  for  had  not  Mon- 
trose at  first  dallied  with 
the  Covenant  and  taken  some 
part  against  Episcopacy  ?  The 
memory  of  Dundee  was  free 
from  any  such  stain.  He 
pitied,  to  go  further  back, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  but  dis- 
approved of  her  moral  conduct 
and  of  her  adhesion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  true, 
poor  woman,  that  there  was 
for  the  moment,  in  Scotland, 
no  reformed  Episcopal  Church 
to  which  she  could  have  ad- 
hered, as  M'Queen  would  have 
desired.  Rainier  was  a  de- 
lightful talker  on  history, 
because  the  scenes  were  so 
vivid  to  him,  and  his  opinions 
so  entirely  his  own,  and  so 
independent  of  all  fashion  or 
authority. 

He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
met  who  had  an  exactly  equal 
dislike  of  Roman  Catholicism 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism  or  Eng- 
lish Dissent  on  the  other.  He 
belonged  to  the  very  centre. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
perhaps,  the  balance  was 
slightly  tilted  against  Cathol- 
icism. He  disliked  that  party 
in  the  Church  of  England  who 
accept  almost  all  the  special 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual 
authorised  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  for  three  centuries 
denounced  or  abandoned  by 
that  of  England,  while  they 
deny  the  Roman  claim  to 
exclusive  authority.  On  one 


occasion,  when  he  lived  in 
Sussex,  Rainier  M'Queen  actu- 
ally spoke  at  an  anti-ritualistic 
meeting  held  in  the  "  Dome " 
at  Brighton,  a  sign  of  ardent 
animosity  in  so  shy  and  retir- 
ing a  man. 

When  he  lived  in  the  Island 
of  Yell  he  did  his  best  to  con- 
vert the  scanty  islanders,  who 
were,  till  he  came,  all  Presby- 
terians, to  the  doctrines  and 
the  fold  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  built  a  chapel 
by  the  shore  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  chaplains  to  serve  it. 
Strange  and  hopeless  chap- 
lains came,  and  none  would 
stay  long  in  Yell.  In  the 
intervals,  M'Queen,  robed  in 
a  surplice,  conducted  the  ser- 
vices, though  he  could  not 
administer  the  sacraments, 
and  preached  himself.  I  re- 
member hearing  there  a  won- 
derful glowing  sermon  on  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  skilfully 
condensing  into  short  space 
its  position,  dimensions,  aspect, 
and  all  the  precious  stones, 
metals,  woods  which  composed 
and  adorned  it.  He  preached 
as  though  he  saw  it  while  he 
described  it,  the  secret  of 
living  oratory.  A  seal,  fond  of 
music,  would  sometimes  sit  on 
a  rock  near  the  shore  and 
listen  to  the  harmonium  and 
to  the  Shetland  lads  singing 
like  sea-birds.  When  Rainier 
began  to  preach  the  uncom- 
prehending seal  slipped  back 
into  the  sea.  Instead  of  ring- 
ing a  bell  for  church,  he  planted 
half  an  hour  before  service  a 
red  flag  on  a  neighbouring 
hillock.  "  Why  red  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Because  blue  is  the  Presby- 
terian colour,"  replied  Rainier. 
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These  were  ecclesiastical  opin-  "  Orim,  forester  Orim  ! 

ions.       His     personal    religion  We  follow  thee,  follow  thee  merrily, 

£    j-i        j                      TT    '  With   thy   easy   grace    and   thy   lolly 

was  of  the  deepest.      He  was  dajrk  fa*e  6 

humbly  devout,   and   his    belief  And  thy  horn  that  rings  so  cheerily." 
in  the   fundamental  Christian 

doctrines   was   unvarying   and  These       occupations       kept 

immovable.     Here  one  touched  Rainier     M'Queen     well     and 

bed-rock.  soberly  employed  through  the 

During  his  life  in  Yell,  long  dark  winters  of  Yell,  as 
Rainier  M'Queen  was  much  he  sat  by  a  peat-fire  in  his  dim- 
occupied  in  the  composition  lit  little  room.  When  I  stayed 
of  a  language  which  was  then  with  him  there,  after  we  had 
spoken  in  an  imaginary  island  finished  supper  and  drunk  the 
called  Mansera,  of  which  the  healths  of  Charles  I.,  or  the 
capital  city  was  Ruliege.  He  "Glorious  Dundee,"  or  the 
made  a  large  dictionary  and  King  of  Denmark,  he  would 
grammar  of  this  language,  tell  me  tales  about  witches 
spoke  it  fluently,  and  had  or  trolls,  or  suchlike  local 
written  in  it  some  works  of  demons,  until  the  air  became 
history  and  fiction.  It  was  a  eerie  and  haunted.  The  place 
difficult  and  utterly  unclassic  was  so  silent  that  one  could 
language,  with  over  sixty  kinds  hear  the  tide  coming  down 
of  irregular  verbs.  It  was  the  Sound  of  Yell.  One  felt 
very  monosyllabic  and  harsh-  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
sounding,  with  some  likeness  to  one's  sanity  to  remain  too 
to  Scandinavian  speech,  but  long  alone  with  Rainier 
none  to  Latin.  He  also  had  M'Queen  in  Yell,  notwith- 
albuins  of  sketches  made  in  standing  the  healthy  occupa- 
Mansera,  and  minutely  drawn  tion  of  catching  unsophisticated 
maps  of  all  its  counties  or  trout  all  day  in  the  streams 
provinces.  of  the  moorland,  where  one 

The  most  famous  ruler  of  met  no  one.  Rainier  did  once 
Mansera  had  been  the  Em-  marry  a  wife  from  the  South, 
peror  Orim  VI.,  suruamed  "  the  but  after  brief  experience  the 
Forester,"  on  account  of  his  lady  found,  I  believe,  that  she 
sylvan  tastes  and  habits.  This  could  not  endure  the  uncanny 
prince  suffered  severe  priva-  solitude  of  Yell,  and  they 
tions,  out  off  from  the  free  separated,  never  to  live  to- 
country  and  the  chase,  when  gether  again, 
he  was  blockaded  in  Ruliege  Rainier  M'Queen  was  very 
for  several  years  by  the  rebel  kind  to  his  poor  neighbours, 
party  who  called  themselves  and  aided  them  in  any  dis- 
"  the  Gospel  League,"  though  tress  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
they  were  termed  by  the  royal-  though  he  would  never  have 
ists  "the  Canters."  Rainier  dreamed  of  engaging  in  a 
once  sent  me  a  wild  and  movement  of  "social  reform." 
beautiful  poem  about  this  He  abhorred  great  cities  and 
Orim  VI.,  of  which  the  burden  their  noise  and  movement.  I 
ran —  believe  that,  save  once  in 
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youth,  he  never  slept  a  night 
in  London,  though  he  was 
now  and  then  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  the  concentration  of 
railways  there,  to  pass  through 
that  capital.  He  objected  less 
to  a  small  town,  and  occasion- 
ally repaired  to  Lyme  Regis 
in  Dorsetshire,  celebrated  in  a 
novel  of  his  dear  Jane  Austen. 
Except  for  two  or  three  visits 
to  his  ideal  countries  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway, 
he  never  during  the  seventy- 
three  years  of  his  life  travelled 
in  foreign  lands.  After  about 
twenty  years  he  found  the 
climate  of  Yell  too  austere 
for  his  strength,  and  left  it 
not  to  return.  The  large 
M'Queen  estates  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lanark  and  Peebles 
had  by  now  devolved  upon 
him,  and  though  they  were 
subject  to  heavy  charges  his 
income  had  much  improved. 
For  a  year  or  two  he  in- 
habited Braxfield  House,  once 
the  abode  of  the  famous  Judge, 
just  outside  Lanark  town.  He 
left  it,  he  told  me,  because  it 
was  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  situation,  to  go  anywhere 
without  passing  through  the 
town,  and  because  the  "man- 
ners of  the  people  of  Lanark 
are  so  peculiarly  odious."  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  know 
nothing  about  them,  and  so 
cannot  endorse,  although  I 
cannot  disprove,  the  accusa- 
tion. For  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  lived  at  Chailey,  in  the 
charming  well-wooded  county 
of  Sussex,  where  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  a 
house  and  some  fifty  acres. 


He  also  owned  600  acres  of 
neighbouring  woodland  which 
he  bought  at  a  sale  of  Goring 
estates.  "Why  do  you  want 
all  that  wood,  since  you  don't 
shoot  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  I  like 
to  sit  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
know  that  it  is  mine,"  replied 
Rainier.  At  one  time  a 
brother  of  his  lived  in  the 
village  of  Chailey — a  brother 
who,  for  some  reason,  had 
inherited  none  of  the  family 
property.  Looking  out  one 
night  Rainier  saw  a  fire 
burning  in  his  little  park 
or  paddock,  with  disorderly 
figures  reeling  round  it.  This 
proved  to  be  the  deed  of  his 
brother,  who,  at  the  head  of 
rustic  revellers,  had  broken 
in  and  was  raising  a  bonfire 
from  the  shattered  palings. 
"Yet,"  said  Rainier,  when  he 
told  me  this,  "  I  am  glad  that 
my  brother  lives  in  the  village. 
He  is  a  very  strong  Tory,  and 
does  much  good  by  continually 
talking  politics  in  the  public- 
house." 

I  saw  nothing  of  Rainier 
M'Queen  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  at  Chailey. 
Although  we  occasionally  cor- 
responded we  were  separated 
by  circumstances,  and,  per- 
haps, by  some  divergences  in 
opinions.  But  I  shall  always 
remember  with  great  affection 
this  friend  of  my  earlier  days. 
He  had  the  charm  of  extreme 
originality  and  rich  imagina- 
tion, and  of  a  consistency  in 
convictions,  tastes,  and  habits 
of  life  which  I  never  met  in 
any  man  before  or  since. 

BEKNAKD  HOLLAND. 
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THE  spring  months  provided 
a  lively  correspondence  on  that 
much  debated  question,  the 
l.b.w.  rule.  On  this  point  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  game 
are  clearly  at  variance.  Where 
Mr  Steel,  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  cricketers  of  the 
old  school,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  modern  habit  of  defending 
the  wicket  with  the  leg  is  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  game, 
Mr  Warner,  who  writes  about 
cricket  in  so  serious  a  spirit 
that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  he  regards  it  as  a  re- 
ligious creed  or  merely  a  super- 
high  art,  speaks  of  the  legs  as 
"  the  second  line  of  defence." 
Other  writers,  commenting  on 
Mr  Steel's  proposed  alteration 
of  the  rule,  avow  that  too  much 
responsibility  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  umpire,  a  line  of  ar- 
gument rather  hard  to  follow. 
For  as  the  rule  reads  at  present, 
the  umpire  has  two  points  to 
decide :  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  ball  pitches  in  a 
line  between  the  wickets;  in  the 
second  place,  whether  the  ball 
would  hit  the  wicket  if  a  leg  or 
legs  did  not  intervene. 

Mr  Warner's  idea  of  the  legs 
being  intended — by  Providence 
we  presume — to  act  as  a  sec- 
ond line  of  defence,  strikes  us 
as  being  purely  imaginative. 
"The  striker  with  his  bat  is 
the  protector  of  the  wicket."  So 
wrote  Strutt  some  eighty  years 
ago.  A  second  line  of  defence 
is  never  mentioned  by  him,  nor 
do  we  imagine  that  its  existence 
was  ever  contemplated  by  the 


original  founder,  if  there  was 
a  founder,  of  the  game.  Not 
until  it  was  found  that  now 
and  again  the  leg,  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  ball  after  it 
had  beaten  the  bat,  accidentally 
robbed  the  bowler  of  his  rights, 
was  a  rule  to  deal  with  these 
occasional  cases  added.  Most 
certainly  the  modern  practice 
of  wilful  obstruction  was  never 
contemplated.  And  so  we  agree 
with  Mr  Steel  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  rule  is 
required  to  cope  with  a  manifest 
abuse. 

Before  taking  final  leave  of 
what  will  probably  turn  out  to 
be  a  futile  correspondence,  we 
must  join  issue  on  one  point 
with  Mr  Warner,  a  batsman 
who  really  does  play  the  ball 
with  the  bat  more  often  than 
with  the  legs.  It  must  be 
a  comfortable  reflection  to  a 
great  cricketer  to  feel  that  he 
has  been  privileged  to  live  in 
the  Golden  Age  of  cricket  and 
to  be  numbered  among  the 
foremost  proposers  of  the  art 
of  "scientific  batting."  But 
on  what  premises  does  he  base 
his  conclusion  that  the  bat- 
ting we  see  to-day  is  "  more 
scientific "  than  that  of  past 
generations  ?  Personally,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  say  that 
W.  G.  Grace  in  his  prime  was 
far  and  away  the  most  scien- 
tific batsman  we  ever  watched, 
but  we  should  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce him  the  most  scientific 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
for  fear  lest  some  super-cen- 
tenarian admirer  of  Alfred 
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Mynn,     Lambert,     or     Fuller 
Pilch    might   rise  up  in  judg- 
ment   against    us    and    rebuke 
our  presumption.     What  date, 
we  wonder,  would  Mr  Warner 
assign  to  the  birth  of  the  new 
scientific  batting  ?      The  time, 
we  presume,  when  men  began 
to     leave    alone    the    off-balls 
which    W.   G.   used    to  cut  to 
the    boundary,    to    hook,    leg- 
glide,  and   so   forth,    and   pur- 
posely   to    protect    the    wicket 
with  the  leg.     Yet  from  W.  G.'s 
career   we   may    at    the    least 
gather   one   lesson  —  that    the 
batsmen  of   1895    were  in    no 
way    better,    probably    rather 
worse,  than  the  batsmen  thirty 
years    earlier.      No    man,    we 
should    imagine,    would    main- 
tain     the     paradox      that      a 
cricketer    is    at    his    absolute 
best   when    he  is    approaching 
the  age  of  50.     If  Dr  Grace  in 
1895,  when  he  was  well  on  the 
road  towards  that  age,  proved 
himself  able  to  hold   his   own 
with  the  cricketers  who  were 
then  in  their  youth  or  in  their 
prime,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume 
that  there  had   been  no  great 
advance  in  "scientific  batting  " 
between    1866,    when   he   first 
played  for  the  Gentlemen,  and 
1895  ?      Perhaps,  however,  the 
age  of  scientific  batting  is  only 
contemporaneous  with  Mr  War- 
ner's own  career.     Fortunately 
the  name  of  another  Gloucester- 
shire  amateur   suggests   itself. 
In  1895  Jessop  was  just  com- 
mencing his  career  of  first-class 
cricket.     Perhaps  his  may  not 
be     called     scientific     batting. 
Still  it  certainly  looked,  in  the 
first  innings  of  the  Gentlemen 
at  the  Oval,  as  if  he  were  still 
a  greater  master  of  the  arts  of 


keeping  up  his  wicket  and  run- 
getting  than  any  of  the  other 
amateurs    playing.       We     are 
not    prepared    to    admit    that 
the    batting    to  -  day    is    more 
scientific    than    it     was    fifty 
years      ago,     merely     because 
on    bread  -  and  -  butter   pitches 
the  modern   batsman   employs 
strokes    which    could    not    be 
brought    into    action — save    at 
serious    risk    to    the    limbs    as 
well  as  to  the  wickets — in  the 
early  days    of    the  Grace   era. 
What  story  had  modern  science 
got  to  tell  after  that  disastrous 
day    at     Maidstone,     when    it 
encountered  two  slow  bowlers 
on  the  same  type  of  wicket  as 
that  on  which  W.  G.  was  wont 
to   make   his   centuries  ?      We 
would    venture   to   assure    Mr 
Warner   that    the    old    M.C.C. 
combinations  —  Grundy      and 
Wootton,  Wootton  and  Alfred 
Shaw,  Alfred  Shaw  and  Mor- 
ley — might    have   been    found 
more  difficult  to  play  on  such  a 
wicket  as  he  saw  at  Maidstone 
than  Woolley  and  Blythe,  and 
that   two   amateurs,   R.   A.  H. 
Mitchell  and  W.  Yardley,  whose 
cricket   days   ended   about  the 
time  when  he  was  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  were  quite  as   scientific 
batsmen  as  any  that  are  to  the 
fore  to-day. 

In  dealing  with  the  main 
results  of  the  season  it  seems 
the  simpler  process  to  take  the 
purely  amateur  matches  first, 
and  to  speak  of  the  more  serious 
or  "  business  "  cricket  later. 

Though  the  standard  of  play 
was  not  high  in  the  University 
match,  the  game  itself  was  in- 
teresting and  full  of  incidents 
from  start  to  finish,  and  only 
the  turn  of  luck  decided  the 
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issue    between    two   unusually 
well-matched  sides.     It  would 
not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  spin  of  the  coin  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  final 
result  of  the  match,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  for  once 
in  a  way  Campbell  would  have 
preferred  to  lose  the  toss.     All 
cricketers   know    that    type  of 
wicket  and   of  weather  which 
renders    it    an    open    question 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  advisable 
to  take  the  first  knock.     Only  a 
very  strong  captain  will  venture 
to    take    the    responsibility    of 
putting  the  other  side  in  under 
these  conditions,  and  he  will  be 
fully  aware,   as   he   takes   the 
plunge,  that  if  disaster  accrues 
he  will  be   taxed  on  all   sides 
with     having     committed     an 
error  of   judgment.     Probably 
Campbell  took  the  safer  course. 
For,  as    the    forecast    ran,   the 
wicket  was  more  likely  to  dete- 
riorate than  to  improve.     Un- 
fortunately for  him  the  weather 
prophets — not  for  the  first  time 
— were    at    fault ;    the    wicket 
sensibly  improved  as  play  went 
on  ;  Cambridge  owed  their  use- 
ful lead  in  the  first  innings  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  ball 
came  more  truly  off  the  pitch  and 
travelled   more  rapidly  to  the 
boundary   than   had   been   the 
case  when  Oxford  was  batting ; 
finally,  the  wicket  never  played 
quite  so  easily  throughout  the 
match   as   it   did   on   the   last 
morning. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two 
sides  as  being  well  matched, 
the  supposed  superiority  of  the 
Oxford  attack — this  superiority 
of  course  was  intensified  by 
Kidd's  almost  total  disablement 
as  a  bowler — being  on  paper 


amply  counterbalanced  by  the 
supposed  superiority  of  the 
Cambridge  batting.  But  the 
state  of  the  ground  falsified 
prediction.  Naumann,  the  Mal- 
vern  freshman,  who  apparently 
at  the  eleventh  hour  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  fast  bowler,  did 
some  sterling  good  work,  keep- 
ing the  runs  down  and  getting 
his  full  share  of  wickets.  As 
steady  as  old  Time,  Naumann 
is  a  distinctly  good  "mud- 
bowler."  Whether  he  is  any 
more  than  this  future  years  will 
prove.  Our  own  impression  is 
that  on  a  fast  and  true  wicket 
he  would  be  severely  punished. 
But,  as  we  all  know,  the 
weather  is  apt  to  play  queer 
tricks  with  the  turf  at  Lords, 
and  he  may  be  esteemed  a  for- 
tunate captain  who  has  an 
"  emergency "  bowler  of  the 
Naumann  type  ready  to  hand. 
Where  neither  side  played  up 
to  anything  approaching  its 
best  form,  of  the  two  the  win- 
ners were  the  more  disappoint- 
ing. Cambridge  before  the 
match  was  credited  with  pos- 
sessing an  unusually  powerful 
array  of  batsmen.  And  yet, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  it 
was  a  clear  case  of  two  star  per- 
formers and  the  rest  nowhere. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  star  per- 
formers owed  not  a  little  to  the 
leniency  of  the  fieldsmen.  Quite 
apart  from  his  sterling  perform- 
ances in  the  match,  Lagden's 
record  for  the  early  part  of  the 
season  had  shown  that  he  was 
a  dangerous  man  to  let  off. 
But  he  was  let  off — and  that 
badly — once  at  least  early  in 
both  innings,  and  something 
nearer  20  than  120  runs  ought 
to  have  been  his  total  contribu- 
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tion.  For  all  that — we  do  not 
care  twopence  about  his  failure 
for  the  Gentlemen — we  regard 
Lagden  as  the  model  of  a  'Var- 
sity match  cricketer.  He  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed from  start  to  finish,  hits 
the  ball  hard  with  the  full  face 
of  the  bat,  and  has  plenty  of 
patience  as  well  as  of  punishing 
power.  A  little  over-cautious, 
perhaps,  in  his  second  innings, 
when  the  wicket  was  playing 
easily,  but  even  so  it  was  hardly 
an  occasion  for  taking  liberties. 

Kidd  must  stand  on  even  a 
higher  level,  as  being  in  his 
last  two  years  one  of  the  best 
all-round  cricketers  that  have 
represented  either  University 
during  the  present  century. 
Last  year  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  as  captain  of  his 
side  he  performed  at  Lords  the 
unique  feat  of  getting  more 
runs,  securing  more  wickets, 
and  holding  more  catches  than 
any  man  on  either  side ;  in 
the  late  match  he  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of 
Cambridge,  not  merely  by  his 
masterful  batting  and  excellent 
fielding,  but  by  the  truly  mar- 
vellous catch  which  disposed 
of  Campbell  when  he  was  well 
set  and  commencing  to  score 
rapidly  in  the  first  innings. 
What  a  good  leg-hitter  is  Kidd, 
and  how  fine  a  catch  was  that 
on  the  boundary  which  probably 
robbed  him  of  the  honour  of 
making  the  winning  hit  of  the 
match  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  win  ! 

Curiously  enough  the  Oxford 
batsmen,  though  there  were 
several  failures,  rather  shone 
by  contrast  with  their  Cam- 
bridge rivals.  Four  men, 
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Bardsley,  Campbell,  Boswell, 
and  Knott,  played  forcible  and 
attractive  cricket,  and  Colman 
showed  steady  defence.  That 
was  a  lamentable  error  of 
judgment  which  cost  Campbell 
his  wicket  in  the  second  inn- 
ings. It  was  bad  luck  on  the 
captain  to  be  caught  off  a  by 
no  means  poor  stroke  in  the 
first  innings,  but  it  was  crim- 
inal folly  to  throw  away  a 
valuable  wicket  at  a  crucial 
point  of  the  game  merely  with 
the  idea  of  saving  a  man,  who 
was  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  from  bagging 
a  brace. 

Von  Melle's  bowling  was  not 
the  least  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  match.  True,  the  bats- 
men, Mulholland  in  particular, 
flattered  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  as  the  game  went 
there  is  hardly  a  professional 
bowler  in  England  who  could 
have  bowled  more  steadily  in 
the  face  of  bad  luck,  hardly 
any  other  bowler  in  the  world 
who  would  have  had  sufficient 
self-confidence  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  services  of  a 
slip.  Had  his  gang  of  short- 
legs  held  the  catches,  it  is 
possible  that  Von  Melle  might 
have  pulled  a  lost  match  out 
of  the  fire. 

Even  as  it  was,  twice  over 
in  the  second  innings  the 
Oxford  batting  should  have 
been  fairly  on  the  top  of 
the  Cambridge  bowling — once 
when  Bardsley  and  Twining 
appeared  to  be  firmly  set,  and 
again  when  Knott  and  Camp- 
bell, presumably  the  strongest 
batsmen  on  the  side,  became 
partners  at  a  time  when  the 
wicket  had  improved  and  the 
3H 
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bowlers  were  beginning  to  tire. 
But  when  one  man,  whose  clear 
mission  in  life  it  is  to  play  a 
defensive  game,  attempts  a 
semi  -  blind  swipe,  when  an- 
other man  who  is  well  set 
walks  out  to  a  short  one,  a 
third  is  run  senselessly  out, 
and  a  fourth,  after  making 
several  brilliant  strokes,  tamely 
leaves  the  ball  alone  and  allows 
himself  to  be  clean  bowled,  then 
— well  then  may  it  not  be  said 
that  the  'Varsity  Match  has 
been  played  in  due  accordance 
with  its  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions? We  may  think  that 
we  have  gauged  a  cricketer's 
form  by  his  performances  in 
the  preliminary  matches,  but 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  man  to  foresee  the  ec- 
centricities which  really  good 
batsmen  apparently  keep  in 
reserve  for  this  state  occasion. 
While  we  admit  that  it  was 
poor  luck  on  Bardsley  to  be 
stumped  off  the  wicket-keeper's 
foot,  for  Boswell,  taking  bats- 
man as  he  is,  we  have  no  word 
of  sympathy.  To  attempt  to 
stop  a  fast  ball  with  the  pads 
and  fail  is  somewhat  worse 
than  trying  to  pot  the  white 
at  billiards  when  there  is  an 
easy  cannon  on,  and  missing 
the  mark. 

Does  it  savour  of  presump- 
tion to  suggest  to  the  future 
Oxford  captain  that  an  inferior 
side — inferior  on  paper,  that  is 
— which  has  played  together, 
and  in  which,  by  so  playing 
together,  the  men  have  been 
shaken  down  into  their  proper 
place,  both  in  the  field  and 
the  batting  order,  is  a  really 
stronger  combination  than  a 
scratch  team  of  slightly  better 


cricketers?  We  make  the  re- 
mark, because  of  late  years  it 
has  been  too  much  the  practice 
at  both  Universities,  and  more 
especially  at  Oxford,  to  put 
into  the  field,  both  at  Lords 
and  elsewhere,  what  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  scratch 
eleven.  Readily  admitting  that 
"the  Schools"  must  take  pre- 
cedence of  cricket,  we  do  not 
seem  to  see  that  the  existence 
of  the  Schools  need  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  playing  to- 
gether, for  at  least  a  month, 
of  a  strong  nucleus  of  the  fin- 
ally selected  Eleven.  While  a 
player  of  established  repute, 
whose  presence  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  side,  the 
wicket-keeper,  for  instance,  or 
the  bowler,  is  actually  under 
the  course  of  examination,  we 
must  perforce  give  him  tem- 
porary leave  of  absence  from 
the  cricket-field.  But  it  surely 
argues  a  degree  of  softness  or 
lack  of  self-control  it'  a  good 
cricketer,  who  is  merely  under 
course  of  preparation  for  a 
coming  examination,  cannot 
take  his  part  in  a  three  days' 
cricket  match  and  get  through 
a  sufficiency  of  reading  within 
the  same  limit  of  time.  For, 
after  all,  how  many  hours  in 
the  day  can  be  given  to  really 
valuable  intellectual  work  ? 
Our  own  brain-cells  are  rather 
limited,  we  confess,  but  such  as 
they  are  we  would  guarantee 
to  empty  them  to  the  last 
grain  in  the  space  of  six  hours. 
And  six  hours'  really  strenuous 
work  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth 
far  more  than  any  twelve  hours 
of  mere  poring  over  a  book. 

But   "  I  can't    work  after  a 
hard  day's  play,"  or  again  :  "  I 
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cannot  concentrate  my  atten- 
tion on  work  before  playing," 
pleads  the  young  man  of  the 
present  day. 

"Then  chuck  the  game,  my 
dear  fellow,"  we  would  reply, 
"  and  let  another  take  your 
place.  It  takes  a  big  heart 
to  make  a  good  cricketer,  and 
you  do  not  seem  to  possess  that 
qualification." 

Better  in  any  case,  if  a  man 
proposes  to  cry  off  the  trial 
matches  on  the  score  of  having 
to  read,  for  the  captain  to 
follow  Dogberry's  advice,  and 
"  let  him  go."  For  a  man 
who  upsets  a  side  by  coming- 
in  for  one  match  and  stand- 
ing down  for  another  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
incubus.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  go  to  the  river  to  prove 
that  a  trained  crew  of  inferior 
oarsmen  will  beat  a  scratch 
crew  of  higher  pretensions  over 
a  long  course — and  a  three-day 
match,  where  the  scores  are 
high,  is  a  long  course.  We 
have  seen  the  same  lesson 
rubbed  in  on  the  cricket-field 
over  and  over  again,  when  a 
not  very  strong  Australian 
side,  after  it  has  played  to- 
gether a  dozen  times  and  the 
men  have  shaken  down  into 
their  proper  places,  has  beaten 
a  picked  Eleven  of  England, 
which,  though  man  for  man  far 
stronger  on  paper,  has  been 
essentially  a  scratch  team.  Or 
again,  when  the  Eton  Eleven 
beats  a  strong  I  Zingari  side, 
or  the  Harrow  boys  play  old 
gooseberry  with  the  Oxford 
Harlequins. 

One  word  more  on  this  sub- 
ject. Watching  in  1912  a  dis- 
tinctly scratch  Oxford  side 


playing  against  the  Austral- 
ians— a  very  poor  compliment, 
by  the  way,  to  our  visitors — 
we  remarked  on  the  absence  of 
more  than  one  "  crack "  to  a 
fellow-spectator,  an  old  cricket 
"Blue,"  and  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  day. 

"  It  used  not  to  be  so  in  our 
time,"  he  rejoined.  "I  cer- 
tainly never  missed  a  match 
unless  I  was  actually  in  the 
Schools,  and  I  got  my  Class 
all  right." 

The  'Varsity  Eight  is  finally 
constituted  some  five  weeks  be- 
fore the  race,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  reserve  men  are  kept  in 
training  to  act  as  emergencies. 
Why  not  follow  the  same  line 
with  the  'Varsity  Eleven? 

Per  contra,  we  are  inclined 
to  commend  the  boldness 
wherewith  the  modern  'Varsity 
captain  practically  reconstructs 
his  side  in  each  successive 
season.  Once  a  Blue,  always 
a  Blue,  we  suppose  is  the  rule, 
so  far  as  the  wearing  of  the 
colours  goes.  But  it  is  good 
that  each  man  should  have  to 
fight  for  his  place  in  each  year 
of  his  residence,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  resting  upon 
laurels  onee  won,  or  in  other 
words,  no  playing  on  reputa- 
tion. Cricket  is  a  very  curious 
game ;  men  find  form,  lose  it,  and 
regain  it  after  a  fashion  that 
defies  all  rules  and  calculations. 
And  the  'Varsity  Match  en- 
joys the  well-earned  reputation 
of  teeming  with  what  may  be 
termed  typical  inconsistencies. 
Over  and  over  again  the  bowler 
who  has  worked  havoc  in  the 
early  games  of  the  season  has 
proved  to  be  absolutely  in- 
nocuous at  Lords,  while  more 
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than  one  batsman  who  has 
barely  scraped  into  the  eleventh 
place  on  the  side  at  the  eleventh 
hour  has  proceeded  to  justify 
his  hard-won  selection  by  play- 
ing the  innings  of  the  match. 

The  first  thing  that  must 
have  struck  the  spectators  of 
the  Eton  and  Harrow  match 
was  the  marked  disparity  in 
size  of  the  rival  teams.  Not 
perhaps  a  battle  of  the  storks 
against  the  pygmies,  but  a 
fight  to  the  finish  between  an 
eleven  of  young  men  and  an 
eleven  of  boys.  Possibly  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  accident  that 
the  Harrovians  looked  a  smaller 
and  the  Etonians  a  bigger  lot 
than  usual.  And  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  the  ages  of  the 
two  sides — for  we  really  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  curios- 
ity to  dive  into  church  registers, 
&c. — may  have  totalled  up  to 
pretty  well  the  same  figures. 
In  any  case  the  physical  supe- 
riority lay  with  Eton,  and  in 
a  boys'  match  physical  superi- 
ority counts  a  great  deal,  and, 
granted  an  equal  amount  of 
nerve  and  science,  is  pretty 
well  bound  to  win.  This  for 
the  simple  reason  that  height 
and  breadth  imply  the  power 
to  hit  the  ball  harder,  bowl 
it  faster,  and  hurl  it  farther 
than  their  opposites.  Search- 
ing the  pages  of  memory  we 
seem  to  recall  four  amateur 
cricketers  only  who  may  be 
said  to  have  stepped  literally 
from  the  schoolroom  not  merely 
into  the  first  flight  of  cricketers, 
but  even  on  to  that  sacred 
ground  where  the  Test  Match 
player  alone  is  privileged  to 
stand— W.  G.  Grace,  K.  A.  H. 
Mitchell,  C.  F.  Buller,  and 


W.  Yardley.  Not  one  of  this 
quartette,  we  fancy,  would  have 
failed  to  be  amongst  the  first 
choices  for  a  Test  Match,  had 
those  terrible  institutions  been 
inaugurated  so  far  back,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  thereabouts. 

Exceptionally  powerful  men 
or  boys,  call  them  which  you 
like,  were  all  of  these,  averag- 
ing well  over  six  feet.  Buller 
no  doubt  the  shortest,  but  a 
magnificently  developed  speci- 
men of  humanity. 

All  the  more  credit,  then,  to 
Wilson,  the  Harrow  hero,  one 
of  the  smallest  fellows  playing 
in  the  match,  a  veritable  David 
as  compared  with  the  Eton 
Goliaths.  Under  any  circum- 
stances his  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  performance.  For 
it  is  no  small  feat  for  a  school 
boy  to  make  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  runs  in 
the  match  of  the  season.  But 
played  as  it  was,  in  an  uphill 
game,  and  against  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  distinctly  good 
school  bowling,  Wilson's  inn- 
ings must  rank  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  that  has  ever  been 
played  in  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match.  Of  course  there  was  a 
chance  or  two — chances  of  that 
type  which  we  have  heard 
described  as  "bad  to  miss,  but 
good  to  hold," — but  apart  from 
these,  Wilson's  was  a  masterful 
display  both  of  defence  and 
hitting  power.  If  he  took 
rather  longer  than  some  of  the 
critics  thought  necessary  to 
play  himself  in,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  he  recognised  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  the  length  of  the  road  that 
had  to  be  travelled  ere  the 
ignominy  of  a  single  innings 
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defeat  was  averted.  When  he 
had  played  himself  in  he  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  the  Eton 
bowlers  as  they  had  never  been 
punished  before  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Though,  as  it 
happened,  Wilson  met  with 
little  support  from  his  col- 
leagues, the  form  shown  by  one 
or  two  boys  in  the  middle  of 
the  team  went  far  to  prove  that 
the  strength  of  the  Harrow 
batting  had  been  underesti- 
mated before  the  match,  and 
that  had  one  or  two  more  of 
the  supposed  "  cracks  "  come 
off,  Eton  might  have  had  all 
their  work  cut  out  to  win  even 
after  that  most  disastrous  start. 
Where  Harrow  really  failed 
was  in  bowling.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  bowler  on  the  side 
who  could  either  keep  down 
the  runs  or  in  any  way  check 
the  batsmen,  with  whom  it  was 
a  clear  case  of  "help  yourself 
and  pass  the  bottle."  And  the 
bottle  was  not  kept  waiting 
long,  for  800  and  odd  runs  in 
rather  more  than  a  day  and 
a  half  is  quick  work,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  it  oftener  at 
Lords. 

Eton  may  be  written  down 
as  a  powerful  and  singularly 
level  side.  Where  so  many 
did  well,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  institute  comparisons,  but 
that  University  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated which  succeeds  in 
enlisting  a  majority  of  those 
promising  recruits.  Eton  stock 
is  standing  high  at  the  Uni- 
versities to  -  day,  quite  a 
welcome  contrast  to  what  was 
the  case  a  few  years  back. 
Per  contra,  in  these  latter  years 
Harrow  has  contributed  very 
little  to  the  strength  of  either 


University.  Partly,  doubtless, 
because  the  best  Harrovian 
cricketers  have  drifted  else- 
where ;  partly,  too,  because 
Harrow  cricket  has  temporarily 
struck  a  bad  patch.  We  can 
recall  a  time  when  pretty  well 
every  Harrovian  who  had  won 
his  school  colours  marched 
straight,  almost  indeed  as  a 
matter  of  right,  into  his  Uni- 
versity Eleven.  For  instance, 
between  1868  and  1870,  nine 
Harrovians  played  in  the 
'Varsity  match  at  Lords,  and 
if  our  memory  serves  us  right, 
seven  of  the  nine  were  playing 
for  Harrow  in  1866,  Stow's 
year.  True,  that  was  a  period 
when  cricketers  from  certain 
public  schools  were  accepted 
at  the  University  as  "hall- 
marked," while  those  who 
hailed  from  other  foundations 
were  viewed  with  suspicion,  if 
not  branded  as  spurious  metal. 
Also  neither  were  there  Rhodes 
scholars,  nor  had  the  advent 
of  a  Sammy  Woods  or  a  Ranji 
suggested  the  idea  that  a  good 
cricketer  could  hail  from  other 
places  besides  England. 

Against  this  latter  remark 
it  is  only  fair  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
greatest  of  Harrow  crioketerp, 
Buller  and  Hornby,  both  more 
or  less  contemporaries  of  Stow, 
did  not  go  up  to  either  Uni- 
versity. 

Rugby,  albeit  minus  their 
captain,  wound  up  the  series 
of  "light  blue"  triumphs  by  de- 
feating Marlborough  with  con- 
summate ease.  In  this  match 
theRugbeians  played  sound  and 
good  cricket,  while  their  op- 
ponents were  either  a  hopelessly 
bad  side,  or  played  far  below 
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their  best  form.  For  some 
extraordinary  reason  the  one 
good  bowler  on  the  losing  side 
was  given  a  prolonged  rest, 
and  the  score  rose  from  some- 
where about  thirty  to  two 
hundred  before  he  was  put  on 
for  the  second  time.  Much  of 
the  batting,  too,  was  of  an 
eminently  rustic  order,  and  the 
wild  hitting  with  a  cross  bat 
contrasted  very  unfavourably 
with  the  excellent  form  shown 
on  the  Rugby  side  by  the 
brothers  Bryan,  whose  age 
suggests  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  thorns  in  the  side  of 
Marlborough  at  Lords  for 
several  years  to  come. 

With  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Cheltenham  boys  at  the 
hands  of  Haileybury  ended  the 
usual  school  matches  at  Lords. 
But  there  followed  two  new 
fixtures,  both  of  which  were, 
we  hope,  interesting  to  those 
who  saw  some  good  individual 
cricket,  though  unfortunately 
one-sided  matches.  The  easy 
victory  won  by  a  very  moderate 
M.C.C.  side  over  a  picked  eleven 
of  the  public  schools  goes  far 
to  confirm  our  theory  of  the 
innate  weakness  of  a  scratch 
side.  Quite  probably  either 
Eton,  Rugby,  or  Haileybury 
would  have  put  up  a  better 
match  against  their  older  op- 
ponents than  did  the  combin- 
ation. The  idea  of  a  picked 
eleven  was  doubtless  excellent, 
but  there  are  many  excellent 
theories  that  work  but  badly 
when  put  into  practice. 

In  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players 
matches,  on  the  one  side  Barnes, 
the  best  bowler  of  the  day, 
Tarrant,  the  best  all  -  round 
cricketer,  and  Hobbs,  the  best 


among  many  excellent  pro- 
fessional batsmen,  on  the  other 
Jessop,  the  finest  batsman  in 
the  world  in  an  emergency,  and 
Simms  and  Falcon,  fine  bowlers 
both,  but  comparatively  un- 
known to  fame,  were  the  heroes 
of  the  week.  Jessop's  per- 
formances were  all  the  more 
noteworthy  because  popular 
opinion  before  the  Oval  match 
would  undoubtedly  have  agreed 
with  and  confirmed  the  original 
omission  of  his  name  from  the 
side  selected  for  the  Lords 
match.  True,  earlier  in  the 
century  he  had  done  great  and 
startling  things,  even  to  the 
pulling  out  of  the  fire  of  what 
looked  like  a  lost  Test  Match. 
But  in  the  last  two  or  three 
seasons  he  has  had  at  least  as 
many  failures  as  successes,  and 
it  must  be  added  that  when 
Jessop  does  not  come  off  in 
batting,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  and  stance  are  calculat- 
ed to  accentuate  the  failure. 
Finally,  he  had  played  very 
little  first-class  cricket  up  to 
July,  and  except  indeed  in  the 
field,  where  he  is  always  good, 
had  never  struck  anything  like 
his  best  form.  All  the  more 
honour,  then,  to  a  wholly  in- 
domitable cricketer,  as  a  match 
winner  one  of  the  very  best 
that  ever  donned  pads.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Anno  Domini, 
that  too  common  complaint, 
has  sensibly  tempered  Jessop's 
early  impetuosity,  and  that  his 
days  of  hurricane  hitting  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  bowl- 
ing are  past.  But  in  July  he 
proved  convincingly  that  he 
still  retains  the  nerve  which 
defies  all  difficulties,  and  the 
power  of  meting  out  punish- 
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ment  to  very  excellent  pro- 
fessional bowling,  after  a 
fashion  which  no  other  cricketer 
has  ever  approached.  It  was 
a  fitting  sequel  to  his  successes 
in  London  that  he  should,  by 
virtue  of  his  batting,  bowling, 
and  fielding,  have  enabled  a 
weak  county  side  to  defeat  the 
champions  of  1912,  and  then  in 
the  last  days  of  the  month  so 
handled  the  Kent  bowlers  as 
to  make  them  appear  like  so 
many  school  boys.  Barnes,  an 
admirable  bowler  at  all  times, 
was  practically  unplayable  in 
the  second  innings  of  the 
Gentlemen  at  Lords.  Still,  it 
may  not  be  denied  that  the 
condition  of  the  turf  somewhat 
unduly  favoured  him,  and  to 
some  of  the  spectators,  who 
watched  the  helplessness  of  the 
amateur  side  on  the  tricky 
wicket,  must  have  recurred  the 
memory  of  Macartney's  free- 
and-easy  treatment  of  the  great 
bowler  under  more  favourable 
conditions  thirteen  months 
before. 

One  result  of  the  two 
matches  was  the  betrayal  of 
the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of 
Barnes,  the  Players  of  Eng- 
land to-day,  however  formid- 
able an  array  their  names  may 
present  on  paper,  are  barely 
stronger  than  the  Gentlemen, 
even  though  those  who  wished 
to  be  deemed  wise  before  the 
event  had  prophesied  utter 
disaster  for  the  latter  side  in 
both  matches.  While  it  must 
have  disappointed  many  of  the 
prophets  when  the  Players  had 
to  do  all  they  knew  to  stave  off 
defeat  at  the  Oval,  and  to 
struggle  hard  to  secure  victory 
against  time  at  Lords,  these 


two  games  may  well  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  been  prone  to  exaggerate 
the  breadth  of  that  line  which 
separates  the  acknowledged 
first-grade  cricketer  from  those 
who  are  not  so  constantly 
before  the  public.  There  is  en- 
couragement, too,  in  the  reve- 
lation that  amateur  cricket  is 
fairly  well  up  to  the  standard 
of  late  years,  though  it  has 
never  reached  the  high  level 
attained  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Grace  era.  Barring  acci- 
dent, it  is  natural  that  the 
Players,  whose  life's  business 
it  is  to  play  the  game,  should 
defeat  the  Gentlemen ;  natural, 
too,  that  now  and  again  the 
exceptional  skill  of  a  Grace  or 
a  Stoddart,  a  Fry  or  a  Jessop, 
should  upset  all  calculations. 
In  the  case  of  amateurs,  as 
in  the  "  lampadephoria "  at 
Athens,  the  torch  is  handed  on 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  is 
consonant  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  game  that  the 
passage  should  take  place  with 
all  due  celerity,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  dallying  by  the 
way.  For  the  amateur  who 
lingers  too  long  in  the  charmed 
circle  is  not  only  blocking  the 
way  for  possible  successors, 
but  is  in  danger  of  mistaking 
that  which  should  be  to  him 
a  pleasant  pastime  only  for  a 
vocation.  The  silent  tribute 
paid  to  poor  Alfred  Lyttleton 
at  Lords  during  the  progress 
of  the  'Varsity  match  was 
offered  not  merely  to  a  great 
cricketer  and  "conqueror  in 
games,"  but  to  a  man  who, 
playing  the  best  of  games 
better  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, had  never  allowed  his 
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physical  excellences  to  inter- 
fere with  the  more  serious 
purposes  of  life. 

To  quit  moralising:  Hobbs 
was  at  his  best  in  the  Lords 
match,  and  Hobbs'  best  is 
very  very  good ;  while  the 
batting  of  young  Hearne  and 
Tarrant  was  well  worthy  of 
their  high  reputations.  Apart 
from  the  Jessop  revival,  sur- 
prise packets  were  provided  on 
the  Gentlemen's  side  by  the 
admirable  bowling  of  Simms  in 
both  matches,  and  of  Falcon 
in  one,  by  the  all-round  per- 
formances of  the  tall  wicket- 
keeper,  and  the  resolute  hitting 
that  marked  the  second  innings 
at  the  Oval. 

And  now  about  the  County 
Championship.  It  has  been 
decreed  by  the  powers  that  be 
that  the  Championship  shall  be 
continued  on  the  existing  lines 
till  1918 — if  we  gather  right, 
by  way  of  counterblast  or  retort 
to  an  apparent  determination  of 
eleven  counties  to  restrict  the 
County  Championship  to  them- 
selves, and  practically  mono- 
polise not  merely  the  title  of 
Champion  County,  but  virtually 
also  that  of  First-Class  County. 
If  these  eleven  counties  really 
mean  business,  and,  following 
the  example  of  Ulster,  choose 
to  defy  the  Government,  where 
lies  the  power  of  coercing  them  ? 

On  the  first  hearing  we  may, 
if  we  like,  apply  the  epithet 
"  preposterous  "  to  the  claim  of 
any  eleven  counties  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  title  of  First- 
Class  and  the  right  to  compete 
among  themselves — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others — for  the 
County  Championship.  But  are 
we  not  right  in  concluding  that, 


as  matters  stand  to-day,  it  is 
lawful — we  do  not  say  it  is  ex- 
pedient— for  any  ten  counties 
to  combine  and  effectually  block 
the  way  against  other  com- 
petitors by  simply  refusing  to 
play  them  ?  For  a  minimum 
of  matches  is  required  of  any 
county  before  it  can  claim 
the  title  of  "First-Class,"  let 
alone  of  "Champion"  County, 
with  the  result  that  if  ten 
counties  choose  to  enter  into 
a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  bind  themselves  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  to 
enter  into  engagements  with 
certain  other  counties,  judg- 
ment would  go  by  default — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  counties 
thus  barred  would  be  excluded 
from  the  competition. 

We  do  not  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  there  will  be  any 
open  defiance,  or  that  so 
drastic  a  form  of  procedure 
as  we  have  hinted  at  will  be 
adopted.  But  we  do  see  that 
the  "  cabal "  has  a  certain 
amount  of  reason  on  its  side, 
and  we  cannot  but  see  also 
that  the  existing  rules,  as  we 
interpret  them,  admit  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  abuse. 

To  take  our  first  point,  it 
may  be  sporting,  praiseworthy, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it,  for  a  county  of  the  Derby- 
shire calibre  to  throw  the 
glove  year  after  year  to  York- 
shire ;  it  may  even  be  profit- 
able— for  Derbyshire,  that  is, 
— but  we  are  totally  unable  to 
conceive  that  it  can  be  amus- 
ing for  either  party.  About  as 
amusing,  we  should  imagine, 
for  Derbyshire,  as  it  might  be 
for  a  very  ordinary  amateur 
boxer  to  have  his  head  punched 
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by  a  highly  trained  professional 
pugilist.  Once  in  a  blue  moon 
Derbyshire  might  win — so,  too, 
by  virtue  of  a  lucky  knock-out 
blow  might  the  amateur  boxer. 
But  a  victory  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  obvious  fluke  is  more 
calculated  to  irritate  one  party 
than  to  profit  the  other. 

Now  take  the  Yorkshire  side 
of  the  question.  A  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  an  inferior  side  may 
involve  a  certain  loss  of  caste, 
where  a  victory  will  bring  no 
kudos,  and  in  neither  event  will 
there  be  a  likelihood  of  pecuni- 
ary profit  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  or  to  gild  the  winning  of 
the  game.  It  is  no  fault  of 
ours  that  we  have  to  speak  of 
finance  in  connection  with  a 
game.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, since  cricket  has  become 
in  many  instances  —  and  we 
are  not  talking  altogether  of 
the  so-called  professional  crick- 
eters—  a  business  rather  than 
a  pastime,  it  so  far  resembles 
the  game  of  war  that  it  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  pub- 
lic support.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  picking  and 
choosing  of  antagonists  is  to 
a  certain  extent  excusable. 
The  Yorkshire  Eleven  being 
pretty  well  entirely  composed 
of  professional  players,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  a 
match  against  Derbyshire  will 
cost  much  about  the  same  as 
a  match  against  Kent.  Now 
we  have  not  studied  the  York- 
shire balance  -  sheet,  but  our 
impression  would  be  that  a 
match  played  at  Lords  be- 
tween Yorkshire  and  Kent 
might  be  warranted  to  bring 
in  to  the  county  coffers  at 
least  double  as  much  as  one 


between  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  County 
Championship  at  all,  it  should 
be  rendered  impossible,  as  it  is 
certainly  undesirable,  for  any 
county  to  win  the  title  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  on  the 
cheaper  bargains.  Something 
of  the  sort  happened,  accident- 
ally, we  admit,  in  1911,  and  it 
is  quite  on  the  cards  that  it 
may  happen  in  the  future.  Is 
it  not  also  possible,  though  not 
probable,  that  the  Champion 
County  of  one  year  may  be 
debarred  from  entering  the 
competition  in  the  following 
from  sheer  inability  —  funk, 
shall  we  say,  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition — to  fill  up  its  card  ? 
All  these  possibilities  tend  in 
the  same  direction — the  estab- 
lishment of  County  Leagues, 
and  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  amateurs  from  the  scene. 
But  whether  the  transition  will 
take  place  before  or  after  1918, 
the  future  alone  can  determine. 

And  now  for  the  Champion- 
ship itself.  If  Kent  were  easily 
on  the  top  at  the  finish,  they 
were  not  easily  the  best  side, 
and  had  luck  gone  the  other  way 
in  either  of  their  matches  with 
Middlesex,  Yorkshire  might 
have  run  them  very  close. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reappearance  of  Douglas  Carr 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  added 
to  a  good  batting  side  the  one 
element  that  had  up  to  that 
date  been  wanting — a  bowler 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to 
take  wickets  and  keep  down 
runs  on  a  fast  and  true  wicket. 
For  Blythe  and  Woolley,  per- 
fect terrors  in  the  mud,  were 
apt  to  be  found  out  where 
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the  ground  played  fast ;  and 
Fielder,  though  good  at  times, 
is  not  quite  the  bowler  that  he 
once  was. 

Among  the  other  counties 
Northants  had  a  good  season, 
and  played  far  more  attractive 
cricket  than  heretofore ;  Surrey 
with  its  strong  array  of  rising 
cricketers  held  out  fair  promise 
of  better  days  to  come,  and 
Gloucestershire  by  the  aid  of 
"  Jessop  redivivus"  now  and 
again  fairly  astonished  the 
prophets ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  Essex,  a  side  that  really 
ought  to  do  well,  seemed  almost 
incapable  of  playing  a  winning 
or  —  save  only  for  Mclvor's 
presence — an  interesting  game. 
Hants,  if  variable,  were  dis- 
tinctly good  to  watch,  and  have 
so  dashing  a  trio  of  batsmen  in 
addition  to  that  good  and  im- 
perturbable player  Mead,  that 
if  they  could  only  unearth  a 
first-class  bowler  or  two,  they 
would  be  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable sides  of  the  day.  As 
cheery  hitters,  Tennyson  and 
Abercrombie  stand  next  to 
Jessop  only,  and  their  array 
of  centuries  in  their  first  season 
of  first-class  cricket  constitutes 
a  record,  and  furnishes  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  fact  that 
even  on  the  cricket-field,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  glare,  some 
good  roses  "  blush  unseen." 
To  be  sure,  one  gentleman — 
and  he,  too,  was  among  the 
number  of  those  "  who  ride 
upon  white  asses  "  —  was  at 
pains  to  assure  us  that  Aber- 
crombie is  not  quite  a  first- 
class  cricketer.  What  a  pity, 
we  would  reply,  that  now  and 
again  one  of  these  lively  speci- 
mens of  second-class  cricketer 


is  not  pitchforked  into  a  Test 
Match !  Worcestershire  and 
Somerset,  possibly  on  the  con- 
demned list,  are  much  in  the 
same  plight,  owing  their  orig- 
inal promotion  to  the  prowess 
of  a  few  amateurs,  and  wanting 
in  what  may  be  called  pro- 
fessional backbone.  Personally, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
former,  a  county  which  sets  the 
good  example  of  "  going  all 
out  "  to  secure  a  definite  result, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  disappear  from  the  list. 
One  could  wish  that  even  a 
greater  measure  of  success  had 
followed  the  plucky  return 
of  the  quondam  captain  to 
the  helm.  But  at  any  rate, 
Worcestershire  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  discovery 
of  young  Chester,  for  his  age, 
possibly  the  best  all  -  round 
cricketer  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  efforts  of  Lancashire 
may  be  classified  as  spasmodic, 
an  epithet  eminently  suitable 
to  the  performances  of  a  side 
good  enough  on  one  day  to  in- 
flict a  signal  defeat  on  York- 
shire, and  bad  enough  on 
another  to  be  easily  beaten  by 
Worcestershire. 

We  have  purposely  left  till 
the  last  the  only  two  counties 
which  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  season  seriously 
threatened  Kent's  position. 

Yorkshire,  a  rarely  good 
fighting  side,  seemed  to  gather 
strength  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed, and  it  was  refreshing 
to  see  that  while  the  quartette 
of  veterans  did  much  good 
work,  a  younger  generation  of 
good  all-round  cricketers  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 

The   addition   of    one    more 
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good  bowler  might  have  worked 
miracles  for  Middlesex,  and  in 
any  case  would  have  saved 
them  from  the  series  of  diasters 
which  overtook  them  in  the  last 
month  of  the  season.  For  not 
one  of  the  trio  of  fast  bowlers 
employed  was  up  to  the  mark, 
and  too  much  work  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Tarrant  and  the 
two  Hearnes.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous policy  under  any  circum- 
stances to  enter  upon  a  long 
season's  cricket  with  four  recog- 
nised bowlers  only,  but  when 
two  of  those  bowlers  are  known 
to  be  of  that  uncertain  stamp 
labelled  "  good  on  his  day  " 
only,  and  a  third  is  a  veteran, 
the  risk  is  intensified.  So  the 
Middlesex  men  found  to  their 
cost  when  the  results  of  the 
northern  tour  nullified  the 
good  work  done  earlier  in  the 
season.  We  do  not  consider 
that  the  sixth  place  in  the  list 
in  any  way  represents  the  true 
worth  of  Middlesex  at  its  best, 
but  at  its  worst  —  with  the 
captain  in  poor  health  and 
Tarrant  unable  to  bowl — it  lay 
open  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
any  chance  county  side. 

In  a  season  which  was 
remarkable  for  high  scoring, 
those  popular  veterans  Hirst 
and  the  eldest  Tyldesley  fairly 
held  their  own,  and  Hay- 
ward  occasionally  played  a 
masterful  innings.  But  it 
was  only  here  and  there  that 
a  youngster  made  his  mark, 
and  we  have  reluctantly  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  modern  conditions 
of  the  game  very  few  players 
reach  their  cricket  maturity 


until  they  are  well  past  the  age 
— five -and -twenty,  or  there- 
abouts— when  the  brilliant  ama- 
teurs of  the  early  Grace  era  com- 
monly retired.  The  higher  the 
average  age  of  the  players,  the 
more  staid  and  business-like 
will  be  the  progress  of  the  game, 
and  the  less  the  temptation  to 
the  young  amateur  to  devote 
his  summer  holiday  to  the 
playing  of  first-class  cricket. 
True,  there  has  been  less  ground 
for  complaining  of  the  dulness 
of  first-class  cricket  than  was 
the  case  in  1912  ;  comparatively 
few  matches  have  been  left 
drawn,  and  a  fair  rate  of 
scoring  has  been  maintained. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the 
balance-sheets  of  many  coun- 
ties will  work  out  satisfactorily. 
It  is  the  hitting  of  a  Jessop,  a 
Tennyson,  an  Abercrombie,  or 
a  Woolley  that  draws  the 
crowds,  not  the  "  scientific 
batting"  of  a  Hearne  or  a 
Hay  ward. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  high 
authorities  to  inform  us  that 
cricket  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition.  So,  too,  may  often 
be  the  middle-aged  man  -who 
requires  no  farther  exercise  than 
that  entailed  by  his  daily 
constitutional.  Unfortunately, 
health  and  wealth  do  not  always 
go  hand-in-hand,  and  there  is 
evidently  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  paying  spectators  for  an 
increase  of  vitality  and  vivacity 
in  the  game,  things  which  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  provided  by 
middle-aged  players  whose  daily 
bread  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
a  batting  average  or  a  bowling 
analysis. 
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"The  links  between  us  and  them  at  the  present  time  are  very  slender.  Almost 
a  touch  may  snap  them.  One  of  these  ancient  links  is  precisely  this  right 
of  appeal  by  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  Queen  in  Council. " — Mr 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  May  14,  1900. 


IT  was  at  a  critical  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  British 
Empire  that  these  words  were 
spoken.  Mr  Chamberlain  was 
introducing  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  many  years 
of  anxious  deliberation  and 
bitter  conflict  in  the  States  of 
Australia  the  essential  details 
had  been  agreed,  and  the  Bill 
reached  this  country  with  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Australian 
people  after  a  reference  to  the 
electors. 

The  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867,  the  Common- 
wealth Act  of  1900,  and  the 
South  Africa  Act  of  1909, 
mark  a  momentous  epoch  in 
Imperial  development.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  main  effect 
of  this  legislation  was  to  weld 
together  in  a  confederation 
Colonies  which  previously  had 
consisted  of  separate  and  dis- 
integrated units.  That,  of 
course,  was  one  result  of  the 
greatest  practical  and  political 
importance ;  and  the  process 
by  which  confederation  was 
eventually  reached  affords  both 
a  warning  and  an  object-lesson 
to  those  in  this  country  who 
contemplate,  apparently  with 
unconcern,  the  disintegration 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  to  Imperialists  and  to 
the  Colonials  themselves  the 
inner  meaning  of  this  legisla- 


tion was  known  to  be  some- 
thing far  nobler  and  more 
profound.  To  them  confedera- 
tion meant  nothing  less  than 
national  birth.  The  throes 
of  conflict  and  compromise 
through  which  the  new  Con- 
stitution had  passed  into  being 
left  behind  impressions  which 
nothing  could  efface ;  with  the 
result  that  when  once  agree- 
ment had  been  reached,  those 
who  before  had  been  neighbours 
felt  themselves  to  be  brothers 
indeed,  possessed  of  a  common 
heritage  and  a  common  nation- 
ality. In  short,  confederation 
was  but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  birth  of  a  national 
spirit. 

"The  Mother  Country  will  regard 
this  Congress  of  the  Colonies,"  said 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  at  the  Inter-Col- 
onial Conference  in  1867,  "just  in 
the  same  light  as  a  father  and 
mother  may  view  the  conduct  of 
their  children  when  they  first  observe 
those  children  beginning  to  look  out 
for  homes  and  connections  for  them- 
selves." 

But  now  that  the  dream  of  con- 
federation had  been  realised, 
Colonials  were  no  longer  con- 
tent to  remain  in  a  condition  of 
dependence  and  subordination, 
or  to  regard  themselves  as 
merely  infant  children  of  the 
mother  country.  The  very 
change  in  name  is  eloquent 
of  the  change  in  spirit.  No 
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longer  are  they  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  From  hence- 
forth they  are  to  be  known  as 
the  Dominions  of  His  Majesty 
beyond  the  Seas.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  "  the 
crimson  thread  of  kinship  runs 
through  us  all,"  but  with 
the  birth  of  a  national  spirit 
Colonials  once  and  for  all 
claimed  to  be  placed  in  relation 
to  Great  Britain  on  a  footing 
of  equality  and  partnership. 
Such  a  claim  as  this  once  made 
can  never  be  withdrawn,  and 
just  as  the  father  who  refuses 
to  recognise  that  his  son  has 
grown  to  man's  estate  will 
inevitably  lose  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  his  son,  in 
like  manner  the  claim  of  the 
Dominions  to  be  taken  into 
partnership  must  be  recognised, 
or  Great  Britain  will  in  duo 
course  meet  the  fate  which 
befell  Imperial  Home.  Those 
who  are  wise  will  ponder  these 
things. 

Never  in  the  course  of  history 
has  there  been  greater  need 
of  profound  and  enlightened 
statesmanship  than  in  the 
anxious  times  through  which 
our  country  is  now  passing. 
Great  Britain  in  very  truth 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  She  has  reached  the 
stage  in  Imperial  development 
which  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Imperial  system  of  Rome,  and 
— though  in  a  minor  degree — 
to  the  less  stringent  union  of 
the  Grecian  States  with  their 
Settlements  abroad;  for  beyond 
all  doubt  the  refusal  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  recog- 
nise the  right  of  the  outlying 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  participate  in  the 


management  of  Imperial  and 
Local  affairs  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Im- 
perial Rome. 

The  paramount  issue  and 
the  most  anxious  problem  in 
modern  politics  is,  beyond 
all  question,  whether  Great 
Britain  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  her  destiny  and  join  her 
children  to  herself  upon  a 
basis  of  equality  and  partner- 
ship, or  whether  she  will  be 
content  to  remain  in  fruitless 
and  enervating  isolation  be- 
hind a  banged  and  barred 
and  bolted  door.  "The  next 
ten  or  twenty  years,"  Mr 
Borden  has  pointed  out,  "  will 
be  critical  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire.  They  may  be 
even  decisive  of  its  future." 
Therefore  it  behoves  all  those 
who  have  the  ability  and  the 
opportunity  to  see  to  it  that 
no  link  is  broken  which  can 
help  to  bind  together  the 
mother  country  and  her 
Dominions  in  an  indissoluble 
Imperial  partnership. 

Now  the  realisation  of  Im- 
perialism, properly  understood, 
would  be  unattainable  if  it 
were  not  that  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  King 
George's  Dominions  there  is 
felt  an  intense  veneration  for 
the  Crown.  The  sources  of 
Imperial  patriotism  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  one 
and  all  to  have  sprung  from 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  the 
King.  To  him  all  British  sub- 
jects owe  allegiance.  He  knows 
no  Party  and  no  sect.  He 
rules  all  his  subjects  without 
fear  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. He  is  the  fountain  alike 
of  honour  and  of  justice.  And 
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so  it  happened  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  King  became 
the  Court  of  last  resort  for  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

Now  in  the  determination 
of  petitions  of  appeal  from  the 
British  Dominions  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  the  King  acts 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  august  tribunal,  altogether 
apart  from  its  other  functions, 
in  effect  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  World. 

The  importance  and  the  scope 
of  its  authority  has  never  been 
equalled  by  any  other  Court. 

"  Go  into  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,"  writes  Mr 
Nesbitt,  K.C.,  a  distinguished  Can- 
adian, "for  a  single  week,  and  watch 
its  operations.  You  will  see  it  de- 
cide on  one  day  a  question  accord- 
ing to  French  Law  as  it  prevailed 
before  the  Revolution,  modified  by 
subsequent  Canadian  Statutes  ;  and 
on  another  day  according  to  the 
Common  Law  of  England  as  modi- 
fied by  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
Law.  The  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions may  be  understood  by  perus- 
ing a  list  of  the  different  territories 
from  which  appeals  may  be  taken 
to  this  Court.  The  number  is  up- 
wards of  150.  If  Europe  is  taken 
as  an  example,  appeals  lie  from 
six  different  Principalities,  and 
the  laws  administered  range  from 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  those  in  force  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Other  interesting  ex- 
amples may  be  given  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  composed  of  Montserrat,  St 
Kitts,  and  Ben  Nevis,  where  it  ad- 
ministers the  Common  Law  intro- 
duced by  Royal  Proclamation  in 
1764,  and  Newfoundland,  which  is 
our  oldest  Colony.  In  Asia,  be- 
sides India,  appeals  lie  from  the 
Courts  of  twenty-four  Principalities, 
differing  from  the  Bombay  High 
Court  to  the  Consular  Court  of 
China  and  Korea." 


A  glance  at  the  list  of  cases 
set  down  for  any  one  sittings 
will  also  illustrate  how  varied 
is  the  business  which  comes 
before  it.  In  the  summer  sit- 
tings of  this  year,  for  instance, 
fifteen  appeals  were  set  down 
from  India,  fifteen  from  Canada, 
three  from  Australia  ;  one  each 
from  Jamaica,  British  Guiana, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Newfoundland,  and  two  from 
New  Zealand  —  the  cases  in- 
cluding a  murder  trial  from 
Madras,  a  reference  as  to  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Do- 
minion and  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  with  regard  to  fish- 
eries, an  issue  to  determine 
whether  the  Province  of  Quebec 
was  entitled  to  levy  Succession 
Duty  on  property  situated  out- 
side the  Province,  a  dispute 
between  Indian  Rajahs  as  to 
the  right  to  succeed  by  custom 
to  certain  estates  in  India,  and 
an  appeal  from  Australia  which 
involved  the  construction  of  an 
Act  by  which  the  Common- 
wealth sought  to  control  the 
rise  and  powers  of  trade 
combinations. 

Moreover,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  is 
from  time  to  time  still  further 
extended  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  political  development.  For 
instance,  it  is  called  upon 
under  a  Canadian  Act  of  1906 
to  entertain  appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on 
Constitutional  matters  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Governor- General  in  Council, 
and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  contains  pro- 
visions whereby  the  Judicial 
Committee  is  in  the  future  to 
be  the  final  Court  of  Appeal 
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from  the  Irish  Courts,  and  the 
persona  designata  to  determine 
whether  any  Irish  Act  is  ultra 
vires  the  Irish  Parliament 
or  not. 

Who  can  doubt  that  by  a 
development  of  this  tribunal, 
with  a  jurisdiction  so  ample 
and  an  experience  so  world- 
wide, can  be  forged  a  strong 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  new 
Imperial  partnership  ?  Yet  its 
work  is  done  so  unostentati- 
ously that  it  holds  but  a  small 
place  in  the  public  eye,  and 
there  are  not  many  people 
who  understand  either  its 
importance  or  its  history. 
In  point  of  fact  its  story 
forms  perhaps  the  most  fas- 
cinating chapter  in  English 
history ;  for  in  the  evolution 
of  its  authority  can  be  traced 
the  strands  of  the  network 
which  binds  the  Empire  to- 
gether. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  history  will  suffice 
to  show  how  closely  the 
Privy  Council  in  its  judicial 
capacity  has  been  identified 
with  the  course  of  Imperial 
development. 

The  origin  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  functions  of 
the  King's  Council  and  of 
Parliament  are  not  clearly,  if 
at  all,  distinguishable.  It  is 
enough  for  the  purpose  in 
hand  that  the  King  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice  was 
wont  from  the  earliest  times  to 
consult  those  great  persons  who 
were  about  his  Court.  "  H  abet 
rex  curiam  suatn  in  coucilio 
suo  in  parliamentis  suis  ubi 


terminatse  sunt  dubitationes 
judiciorum." 

By  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
however,  the  King's  Council 
and  Parliament  had  grown  into 
distinct  bodies,  with  different, 
and  to  some  extent  conflicting, 
functions.  Appeals  within 
the  realm  from  this  time  on- 
ward were  heard  in  Parlia- 
ment,— that  is,  by  the  Nobles, 
assisted  by  the  Judges — and 
not  by  the  King  in  Council.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the 
King's  Council  did  in  fact 
exercise  various  judicial  func- 
tions within  the  realm  for 
nearly  three  centuries  after- 
wards, as  can  be  seen,  e.g.,  in 
the  operations  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Star  Chamber 
set  up  by  Henry  VII.  But  its 
jurisdiction  occasioned  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  in  1641 
the  Long  Parliament  not  only 
abolished  the  Star  Chamber, 
but  once  and  for  all  put  an  end 
to  the  system  by  enacting  that 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Privy 
Council  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  man's  estate,  and 
that  the  same  ought  to  be  tried 
and  determined  in  the  ordinary 
Court  of  Justice. 

The  Act  of  1641,  however, 
in  no  way  affected  the  right 
of  the  King  to  hear  petitions 
from  the  Dependencies  of  the 
Crown  beyond  the  Seas,  and 
down  to  1833  appeals  continued 
to  be  heard  as  before  by  an 
open  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  advised  the  Crown 
in  each  case  as  to  the  order 
which  ought  to  be  made.  The 
form  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
present  tribunal  was  ultimately 
settled  by  two  Acts  passed  in 
1833  and  1844,  under  which 
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the  Judicial  Committee  was 
created  with  jurisdiction  to 
hear  appeals  from  any  Court 
of  Justice  within  any  British 
colony  or  possession  abroad, 
whether  the  Court  from  which 
the  appeal  was  brought  was  a 
Court  of  Appeal  or  not. 

The  value  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  and  in 
interpreting  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Dominions  cannot  be 
overrated.  To  the  colonist  as 
well  as  to  the  native  the  know- 
ledge that  the  persons  and 
property  of  all  British  subjects 
will  be  protected  by  an  impar- 
tial and  broad-minded  adminis- 
tration of  justice  according  to 
the  law  which  obtains  in  any 
particular  district,  is  a  source 
of  very  real  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. 

"As  showing  the  faith  in  this 
body,"  Mr  Haldane  (now  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) pointed  out  in  1900,  "which  has 
been  inspired  into  our  distant  peoples, 
it  is  told  by  a  traveller  who  had 
penetrated  into  a  remote  part  of 
India,  that  he  found  the  natives 
offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  a  far  -  off 
but  all-powerful  God,  who  had  just 
restored  to  the  tribe  the  land  which 
the  Government  of  the  day  had  taken 
from  it.  He  asked  the  name  of  the 
God.  The  reply  was,  '  We  know 
nothing  of  him,  but  that  he  is  a  good 
God,  and  that  his  name  ia  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.'" 

Again,  the  first  question 
which  a  prospective  investor 
in  a  new  country  is  bound  to 
ask  is,  "will  my  money  be 
protected  in  this  country  ? " 
And  that  a  favourable  answer 
has  been  possible  is  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  the  belief  which 
has  always  existed  in  the  effi- 
ciency and  impartiality  of  the 


Judicial  Committee  as  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  from  colonial 
Courts. 

Far  and  away  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  functions  of 
the  Judicial  Committee,  how- 
ever, is  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitutions  with  which 
the  Dominions  have  been  en- 
dowed, in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  respective  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  Provinces.  It  can  easily  be 
understood  that  a  task  such  as 
this  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  intellectual  and 
judicial  qualities.  The  great- 
est figures  in  the  legal  world 
have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  presided  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  historical  tribunal. 
Mansfield,  Grant,  Kingsdown, 
Cairns,  Selborne,  Halsbury, 
Watson,  Macnaghten,  are  all 
names  to  conjure  with.  But  it 
may  fairly  be  affirmed  that  the 
genius  of  Lord  Watson  and 
Lord  Macnaghten  in  interpret- 
ing the  Dominion  Acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  making  the 
smooth  working  of  the  new 
Constitutions  possible. 

No  sooner  had  the  British 
North  America  Act  become 
law  in  1867  than  friction  arose, 
and  it  was  recognised  that 
great  delicacy  of  touch  and 
common  -  sense  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  disputes  between 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  as 
to  their  respective  spheres  of 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada,  which 
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was  created  in  1875,  in  a  series 
of  decisions  proceeded  to  place 
the  widest  construction  upon 
the  powers  given  by  the  Act 
to  the  Dominion,  and  the  nar- 
rowest on  the  powers  given  to 
the  Provinces.  The  Provinces 
thereupon  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council. 

"  Almost  from  the  first,"  Mr  Hal- 
dane  tells  us,  "  Lord  Watson  took 
the  lead  in  the  decision  of  these 
appeals.  He  worked  out  a  different 
view  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 
from  that  which  had  been  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Canadian  Courts. 
He  filled  in  the  skeleton  which  the 
Canadian  Act  had  established,  and 
in  large  measure  shaped  the  growth 
of  the  fibre  which  grew  round  it. 
He  established  the  independence  of 
Provinces,  and  of  their  Executives. 
He  settled  the  burning  controversies 
as  to  the  liquor  laws,  and  as  to  which 
Government,  Dominion  or  Provincial, 
had  the  title  to  gold  and  silver." 

After  the  death  of  Lord 
Watson  his  mantle  fell  upon 
Lord  Macnaghten,  and  in  re- 
cent years  judgments  of  vast 
economical  and  constitutional 
importance  have  been  delivered 
by  the  Judicial  Committee — in 
many  instances  by  Lord  Mac- 
naghten himself, — in  which  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Dom- 
inion Parliament  and  of  the 
Provinces,  for  instance  in  re- 
spect of  marriage,  fisheries,  and 
taxation,  have  come  up  for 
consideration  and  adjustment. 
Mr  Haldane's  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  judicial  capacity  of 
Lord  Watson  might  with 
equal  force  be  applied  to  the 
late  Lord  Macnaghten. 

"His  mind  was  wholly  free  from 
any  tendency  to  technicality,  and  he 
never  failed  to  endeavour  to  inter- 
pret the  law  according  to  the  spirit 
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of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Colony 
from  which  the  appeal  came.  If  it 
was  a  Cape  appeal  he  was  a  Roman- 
Dutch  lawyer  ;  if  it  was  an  Indian 
case  of  adoption  he  entered  into  the 
religious  reasons  for  the  rule  to  be 
applied  ;  if  it  was  a  Quebec  case  of 
substitution  under  the  old  French 
Code,  or  a  Jersey  appeal  about  the 
Custom  of  Normandy,  it  was  just 
the  same." 

It  is,  of  course,  at  all  times 
of  the  utmost  importance  that 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to 
place  their  case  calmly  and 
coherently  before  a  tribunal, 
but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  counsel  who  appear  be- 
fore the  Judicial  Committee 
in  many  cases  make  the  jour- 
ney from  Australia,  or  Canada, 
or  India,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  desirable  that  counsel 
and  litigants  should  be  satis- 
fied that  they  have  been  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
putting  forward  the  case  which 
they  have  come  so  far  to  argue. 
The  confidence  which  was  felt 
in  Lord  Macnaghten  through- 
out the  Dominions  was  inspired, 
perhaps,  no  less  by  the  sound- 
ness of  his  discretion  —  that 
most  valuable  of  all  judicial 
attributes  —  than  by  his  out- 
standing abilities.  "  The  Board 
always  hears  the  argument  of 
learned  counsel,"  he  naively  re- 
marked shortly  before  his  death 
to  a  barrister  who  was  obvi- 
ously finding  it  difficult  to  de- 
velop his  argument  in  face  of 
persistent  interruptions  from 
some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board.  Lord  Macnaghten  was 
singularly  felicitous  in  choosing 
the  right  time  and  the  right 
manner  to  put  questions  to 
counsel;  rarely  interrupting  the 
course  of  the  argument,  except 
3i 
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to  show  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  under 
the  urbane  presidency  of  Lord 
Haldane  the  high  tradition 
will  be  steadily  maintained. 

It  is  with  astonishment  and 
regret,  then,  that  we  learn  that 
in  the  Dominions  determined 
efforts  have  been  persistently 
made  in  recent  years  to  cur- 
tail, it'  not  to  oust,  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Dominion  Legislature  in 
Canada,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1888,  sought  to  abolish  all 
appeals  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  criminal  cases,  and 
in  1906  restricted  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  to  cases  in 
which  the  King  in  Council 
had  granted  special  leave  to 
appeal.  Since  neither  the 
King  himself,  nor  any  Dom- 
inion Legislature,  has  power  to 
abridge  the  Royal  Prerogative, 
legislation  purporting  to  do  so 
would  probably  be  held  to  be 
ultra  vires  the  Canadian  Legis- 
lature ;  but  the  fact  that  these 
Acts  were  passed  at  all  proves 
how  strong  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  Canadians  to 
limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  Australia  and 
South  Africa  the  Imperial  Acts 
which  created  the  Constitutions 
themselves  provided  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative in  certain  circum- 
stances. By  the  Commonwealth 
Act  of  1900  appeals  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  consti- 
tutional matters  from  the  High 
Court  of  Australia  is  abolished 
altogether,  except  with  the 


leave  of  the  High  Court  itself. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  Prerogative  right  of 
the  Crown  to  hear  appeals 
from  all  the  Courts  of  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas 
has  been  validly  restricted. 
It  is  a  precedent  of  ill-omen. 

"  It  appears  to  us  quite  clear,"  said 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  eminent 
Chief  Justice  of  Australia,  "  that  the 
purpose  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
document  was  that  the  Australian 
people  should  have  their  domestic 
disputes  settled  finally  by  a  domestic 
tribunal,  and  that  in  this  respect  a 
larger  measure  of  independent  self- 
government  should  be  conferred  upon 
them  than  had  ever  been  previously 
conferred  in  the  case  of  any  British 
Dependency." 

By  subsequent  legislation  in 
1903  and  1907  the  Common- 
wealth attempted  still  further 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  by  pro- 
hibiting appeals  from  the  State 
Courts  of  Australia  011  consti- 
tutional matters  from  being 
brought  over  to  the  mother 
country.  Although  this  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative in  Australia,  like  that 
in  Canada,  by  Dominion  legis- 
lation, would  probably  be  held 
to  be  ineffective  as  being  un- 
constitutional and  ultra  vires, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  large  body  of  opinion  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
in  favour  of  abolishing  in  toto 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  South  Africa  Act  of 
1909  went  further  still,  and  in 
effect  abolished  all  appeals  to 
the  Privy  Council  except 
appeals  from  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  which  leave  to  appeal  had 
been  granted  either  by  the 
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Supreme  Court  itself  or  by 
the  Judicial  Committee. 

Mr  Chamberlain  was  assert- 
ing only  the  naked  truth  when 
he  said  that  almost  a  touch 
might  snap  this  ancient  link 
between  the  mother  country 
and  the  Dominions. 

Mr  Chamberlain,  moreover, 
with  his  Imperialist  outlook, 
was  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
ahead. 

"The  object  of  the  advocates  of 
Australian  Federation,"  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  has  stated,  "  was  not  the 
establishment  of  a  sort  of  municipal 
union  government  by  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee, but  the  foundation  of  an 
Australia,!!  Commonwealth  embracing 
the  whole  Continent,  with  Tasmania, 
having  a  national  character,  and  exer- 
cising the  most  ample  powers  of  self- 
government  consistent  with  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown." 

It  requires,  of  course,  little 
imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
dangers  which  are  likely  to 
follow  the  spread  of  an  un- 
restrained national  spirit.  It 
was  because  Mr  Chamberlain 
recognised  that  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  is  wont  to  en- 
gender the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence that  he — and  the  whole 
Unionist  Party — struggled  so 
hard  to  retain  the  appeal  to 
the  King  in  Council.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  principle  which 
has  always  guided  Liberal 
statesmen  in  their  Colonial 
policy  is  that  the  best  method 
of  consolidating  the  Empire  is 
to  loosen,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
material  ties  which  bind  to- 
gether the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country. 

"  I  do  not  attach  any  great  Imperial 
or  Constitutional  importance,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Eeid,  now  Lord  Loreburn, 
"to  the  preservation  of  the  right  of 
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appeal  by  private  individuals  in 
matters  of  private  importance  to 
them." 

Liberals,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  Imperial  aspirations  at  all, 
usually  rely  upon  sentiment, 
and  sentiment  alone,  for  the 
realisation  of  their  hopes. 
They  fail  to  understand  that 
the  affection  which  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  feel  towards 
each  other,  unless  it  is  en- 
couraged to  fructify  into  acts 
of  mutual  preference  and 
consideration,  inevitably  be- 
comes a  source  of  weakness 
and  not  of  strength.  They  do 
not  see  that  expressions  of 
good  -  will  behind  a  banged, 
barred,  and  bolted  door  carry 
no  weight  and  inspire  no  con- 
fidence. To  them  Imperialism 
appears  to  be  synonymous  with 
Jingoism ;  if  indeed  it  conveys 
any  meaning  at  all. 

But  the  British  Empire  can- 
not be  developed  and  main- 
tained by  a  policy  of  sentiment 
and  laissez  faire.  Each  unit 
within  the  Empire,  no  doubt, 
must  be  entrusted  with  an  un- 
fettered discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  local  affairs. 
But  Imperial  interests,  which 
are  common  to  all,  must  take 
precedence  of  the  local  interests 
of  the  several  units ;  for  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  part. 
Nay,  more,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  common  affairs  of 
the  Empire  it  follows  that  each 
unit  must  have  a  share,  and 
all  must  meet  on  terms  of 
equitable  partnership.  Co- 
operation in  common  affairs, 
not  decentralisation,  must  be 
the  corner-stone  of  every  last- 
ing Imperial  structure. 

Imperialists  then  observe  the 
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suspicion  with  which  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  sometimes  regarded 
in  the  Dominions  with  un- 
feigned regret,  not  only  be- 
cause the  abolition  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  would  break 
a  very  real  link  between 
the  mother  country  and  the 
Dominions,  but  because  they 
see  in  an  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal  an  instrument  ready 
to  hand  for  promoting  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
by  moulding  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  new  Imperial- 
ism, an  important  step  would 
be  taken  towards  the  evolution 
of  our  Imperial  system.  For 
it  is  as  inconceivable  that 
the  Dominions  should  remain 
willing  to  submit  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Court  in  the 
personnel  of  which  they  have 
no  regular  representatives,  as 
it  is  that  they  will  be  prepared 
in  the  future  to  subscribe  ships 
or  funds  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  management  of 
which  they  have  no  voice  and 
no  control. 

It  is  the  failure  to  recognise 
this  claim  of  the  Dominions 
which  is  the  source  of  the 
outcry — such  as  it  is — against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial 
Committee.  Can  any  fair- 
minded  man  deny  that  in  this 
matter  the  Dominions  have  a 
very  natural  and  reasonable 
grievance  ? 

The  Judicial  Commitee  con- 
sists of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
four  salaried  Lords  of  Appeal, 
and  other  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  who  have  held  high 
judicial  office  in  this  country, 


the  only  salaried  members  being 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
four  Lords  of  Appeal ;  and  in 
addition  two  ex-Judges  from 
India  who  receive  for  their 
labours  an  annuity  of  £400 
a-year.  The  Statute  of  William 
IV.  which  created  these  two 
additional  members  prescribed 
that  they  might  be  appointed 
from  among  the  Judges  of  any 
of  the  Dominions,  but  in  prac- 
tice Judges  from  India  have 
always  been  appointed.  Other 
distinguished  persons,  such  as 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal, 
and  the  President  and  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Privy  Council, 
are  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Board, 
but  in  practice  the  work  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  almost  en- 
tirely devolves  upon  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  four  Lords 
of  Appeal. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no 
representative  of  the  Dominions 
sits  as  a  salaried  and  regular 
member  of  the  Board.  Hinc 
ilke  lacrymse  ! 

"No  disrespect  is  implied,"  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  has  asserted,  "in  say- 
ing that  the  eminent  lawyers  who 
constitute  the  Judicial  Committee 
were  not  regarded  either  as  being 
familiar  with  the  history  or  conditions 
of  the  remoter  portions  of  the  Empire, 
or  as  having  any  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  aspirations  of  the 
younger  communities  which  had  long 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

An  effort  was  made  in  1895, 
and  again  in  1908,  to  remedy 
this  obvious  grievance,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  as  at 
present  constituted  is  open  to 
the  serious  objection  that  it 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the 
Dominions  although  they  have 
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no  real  voice  in  its  delibera- 
tions. By  Acts  passed  in  1895, 
1908,  and  1913,  certain  Colonial 
and  Indian  Chief  Justices  and 
Judges  who  are  Privy  Council- 
lors—  not  exceeding  seven  in 
number  —  become  members  of 
the  Judicial  Committee ;  and 
certain  other  Colonial  and 
Indian  Judges  may  be  author- 
ised to  attend  as  Assessors.  But 
the  new  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  created  by  this 
Legislature  receive  no  salary, 
and  are  in  no  way  relieved 
from  their  official  duties  in  the 
Dominions  and  elsewhere.  The 
result  is  that  they  only  sit 
occasionally,  usually  when  on 
a  visit  to  the  mother  country  ! 
If  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  is  to  be  retained, 
the  claim  of  the  Dominions  to 
be  effectively  represented  on 
the  Board  calls  for  urgent  con- 
sideration. The  subject  re- 
ceived some  attention  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1911, 
and  the  following  resolutions 
from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land came  up  for  discussion  : — 

Australia ;  "  That  it  is  desirable 
that  the  judicial  functions  in  regard 
to  the  Dominions  now  exercised  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  vested  in  an  Im- 
perial Court  of  Appeal,  which  should 
also  be  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

New  Zealand  ;  "  That  it  has  now 
become  evident,  considering  the 
growth  of  population,  the  diversity 
of  laws  enacted,  and  the  differing 
public  policies  affecting  legal  inter- 
pretation in  His  Majesty's  Overseas 
Dominions,  that  no  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  can  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  include  judicial  representa- 
tives of  these  Overseas  Dominions." 

The  net  result  has  been  that 
two  additional  Lords  of  Appeal 


of  the  highest  distinction  have 
been  appointed,  Lord  Duiiedin 
and  Lord  Sunnier  —  one  a 
Scottish  and  the  other  an 
English  judge ! 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  then 
taken  to  provide  that  the  new 
Lords  of  Appeal  should  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Dominions, 
as  a  first  step  towards  the 
creation  of  an  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  matter  cannot 
much  longer  remain  in  abey- 
ance, and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  unless  the  personnel  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  future 
includes  representatives  from 
the  Dominions,  the  Dominions 
will  prove  increasingly  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  its  juris- 
diction. 

History  would  indeed  be  re- 
peating itself  if  the  effect  of 
legislation  in  the  near  future 
were  to  be  that  the  King 
himself,  acting  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Privy  Council, 
should  be  recreated  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  for  all  his 
subjects,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Dom- 
inions beyond  the  Seas. 

The  political  importance  of 
such  a  step  in  the  development 
of  the  Imperial  system  cannot 
well  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  its  judicial  capacity, 
should  cease  to  be  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  within  the 
realm.  During  the  General 
Elections  in  1910  opposition 
to  the  House  of  Lords  was 
mainly  based,  in  industrial 
districts,  upon  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  legislative  body  had  been 
responsible  for  certain  legal 
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decisions  relating  to  trade 
unions  which  were  bitterly  re- 
sented by  trade  unionists.  In 
democratic  countries  it  is  above 
all  things  essential  that  the 
functions  of  the  Judiciary  and 
of  the  Legislature  should  be 
distinct,  and  known  to  be  so  ; 
and  in  an  Imperial  system  it 
is  equally  desirable  that  there 
should  not  be  different  Courts 
of  final  appeal  for  different 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

An  Imperial  system  there- 
fore should  be  created  to  advise 
the  King  in  the  determination 
of  appeals  from  every  part  of 
his  Empire.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Imperial  Court  should 
consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
ex-Lord  Chancellors,  and  ten 
salaried  Lords  of  Appeal,  of 
whom  four  should  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas.  The  Lords 
of  Appeal  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  with  the  advice 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
as  the  President  of  the  Court 
would  be  best  fitted  from  time 
to  time  to  allocate  the  appoint- 
ments. The  salaries  of  the 
Lords  of  Appeal  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  this  country  in  the 
event  of  the  Dominions  being 
unwilling  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenditure.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  Committee 
should  sit  as  one  Board,  and 
in  one  or  two  Divisions  as 
occasion  might  require,  pro- 
vided that  appeals,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  be  heard  before 
a  Board  consisting  of  at  least 
five  members. 

The  Board  should  sit  in 
London.  The  suggestion  which 


the  Lord  Chancellor  made  at 
London  University  on  Novem- 
ber 4th,  that  the  Board  should 
be  peripatetic,  and  should  hold 
its  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  appears  to  be 
both  fantastic  and  unworkable, 
and  one  which  would  result  in 
a  serious  loss  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  both  of  dignity  and 
effectiveness. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
friction  might  arise  if  the 
representative  of  one  Dominion 
were  to  hear  appeals  from 
another  Dominion,  but  in 
practice  such  fears  would 
prove  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  During  the  last 
Session,  for  instance,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  Chief  Justice 
of  Australia,  sat  on  a  Board 
of  the  Judicial  Committee 
which  heard  appeals  from  New 
Zealand,  while  Lord  de  Villiers, 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa, 
heard  Scottish  appeals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  yet  no  com- 
plaint was  raised. 

So  far  from  the  creation  of 
an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
causing  friction  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
it  would  produce  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  It  would  tend 
to  co-ordinate,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  systems  of  law  within  the 
Empire,  and  it  would  foster 
the  belief  that  the  moulding 
and  administration  of  that  law 
was  not  the  privilege  of  Great 
Britain  alone,  but  the  common 
right  and  obligation  of  all  His 
Majesty's  Dominions. 

But  to  the  Imperialist  the 
creation  of  an  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  would  possess  a  still 
deeper  meaning.  He  would  see 
in  it  a  precedent  for  a  still 
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more  august  body,  the  Im- 
perial Council — an  outline  of 
which  has  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  'Maga' — 
to  which  would  be  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  de- 
fence, the  tariffs,  and  the  other 
"  common  affairs "  of  the 
Empire.  Then,  indeed,  and 
then  only,  would  the  Imperial 
system  be  set  upon  a  sure 
foundation. 

The  political  point  of  view 
of  the  Dominions  is  changing 
apace  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  increasing  powers  and 
development.  Dependence  has 
given  way  to  self-government, 
and  nationalism  appears  likely 
to  become  the  dominant  politi- 
cal creed  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  beyond  the  Seas. 
But  nationalism, — bracing  and 
inspiring  though  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  —  if  unchecked  and 


uncontrolled,  inevitably  leada 
onward  to  independence  and 
separation.  The  end  of  Im- 
perialism is  this,  and  nothing 
else,  that  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism should  be  merged  in  the 
higher  patriotism  of  the 
Empire.  Every  institution, 
every  scheme,  which  breathes 
the  spirit  of  this  higher 
nationalism  must  needs  be 
maintained  and  encouraged. 
Everything  that  obstructs  its 
path  must  be  swept  away. 
Upon  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal  created  in  this  fashion 
may  be  reared  the  noble  edifice 
of  a  real  Imperial  partnership, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  apart 
from  all  others,  a  scheme  which 
should  be  taken  in  hand  with- 
out further  delay,  and  with 
the  whole-hearted  support  of 
every  true  Imperialist. 

ARTHUR  PAGE. 
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THE     COMPLETE     AMBASSADOR. 


LORD  LYONS,  whose  papers 
have  been  recently  edited  with 
profound     knowledge     and     a 
scrupulous   self-suppression  by 
Lord    Newton,1    may    be     de- 
scribed, in   the  old    phrase,   as 
the      Complete      Ambassador. 
He    possessed    in    an    eminent 
degree  all   the  qualities  which 
his   craft  demanded.     His  dis- 
cretion   equalled    his    research. 
He  was  quick   to  surprise  the 
secrets    of    others,    resolute    to 
betray  none  of  his   own.      He 
combined  the  offices  of  a  per- 
fect    "  special     correspondent " 
and  a  wise  counsellor.    No  man 
that   ever   lived    more    clearly 
embodied     the     ideal    Ambas- 
sador sketched  by  Philippe  de 
Commines   as   an   "honourable 
spy."      If  on  the  one  hand  he 
was    incapable,    so    to    say,    of 
hiding     "behind     the     arras," 
on    the    other    hand     nothing 
escaped  him  which   might  de- 
cently and  justly  be  perceived. 
He    knew   men    and    cities    as 
few      of      his      contemporaries 
knew    them,    and    a    long    ex- 
perience had  taught  him  how 
to  divine   the  future  from  the 
present.      At    the    same    time 
he   took  a   severe   view   of    his 
limitations.       He    thought     it 
was    no    part    of    an    Ambas- 
sador's   business    to    volunteer 
advice.       He    laid    before    the 
Foreign    Office     the     fruit    of 
his    wise    experience,    and    left 
the      shaping      of      a      policy 
to      the      Minister.       And     it 


was       characteristic      of      his 
modesty    and    self-knowledge 
that     when,    in     1886,     Lord 
Salisbury    asked     him    to    be 
Foreign      Secretary,     he     felt 
himself    bound    to    decline    the 
invitation.    Nor  was  the  honour 
a    slight   one.      So    far    as   we 
know,    Lord    Salisbury's    pro- 
posal is  unique  in  our  annals. 
But  Lord  Lyons  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  refuse  it,   and   though 
he  based  his  refusal    upon  his 
age     and     the     state    of    his 
health,     these      were      merely 
excuses.         It     is     improbable 
that  he  would   have    accepted 
so    high    a   post   at   any  point 
in    his    career.      The    English 
Parliament,  in  which,  as  Lord 
Newton     rightly     says,    "the 
value    of    Ministers    is    gauged 
chiefly    by    the   fallacious    test 
of  oratorical  capacity,"  was  no 
place   for  him.     Obviously    he 
knew  better  than  others  what 
he    could    and    could    not    do. 
"It   may   be  doubted,"  writes 
Lord    Newton,     "whether,    in 
spite    of   his    many    admirable 
qualities,  he  was  really  adapted 
for   the  post.      All  his  life  he 
had  been  merely  an  instrument 
— a  highly  efficient  instrument 
— of  the  existing  Government, 
and  had  received  instructions, 
which     had     been     invariably 
carried      out      with      singular 
skill  and  intelligence.     But  the 
responsibility  had  not  been  his, 
and  the  initiative  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  which  would  have 
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rested  upon  him  as  Foreign 
Secretary  might  have  imposed 
too  formidable  a  strain  upon 
one  of  so  cautious  a  tempera- 
ment." 

That  is  sound  sense,  which 
is  rarely  heard  in  these  days 
of  swift  arrival  and  reckless 
ambition.  But  if  Lord  Lyons 
saw  plainly  what  he  could  not 
do,  he  must  have  had  an  equal 
consciousness  that  all  the  qua- 
lities were  his  which  should 
belong  to  an  Ambassador.  The 
few  pages  which  Lord  Newton 
has  devoted  to  Lord  Lyons' 
"personal  characteristics"  pre- 
sent a  vivid  portrait  of  the 
man.  He  was  big  and  burly, 
far  nearer  in  aspect  to  a  British 
squire  than  to  a  keen  unraveller 
of  foreign  politics.  His  shy 
manner  alarmed  the  new- 
comer, but  beneath  the  shy 
manner  was  an  amiability  of 
which  his  friends  were  easily 
sensible.  He  had  a  profound 
knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  was,  moreover,  a 
classical  scholar  of  some  pre- 
tensions. His  industry  was 
prodigious.  If  he  spared  his 
subordinates,  he  never  spared 
himself.  He  began  his  day 
early,  and  seldom  finished  his 
work  until  dinner-time.  He 
attended  to  all  the  correspond- 
ence which  came  to  the  Em- 
bassy, and  overlooked  nothing 
that  might  affect  the  interests 
of  his  country.  The  value  of 
his  work  was  immeasurably 
increased  by  the  intense  con- 
centration of  his  mind.  To 
read  the  despatches  printed  in 
Lord  Newton's  book  is  to  get 
a  vision  of  French  thought  and 
French  policy  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  you  will  not 


find  elsewhere.  And  the 
thoroughness  of  his  method 
was  admirably  matched  by  the 
vigour  of  his  style.  His  letters 
are  perfect  in  energy  and  con- 
cision. He  wrote  always  as  a 
man  of  action,  not  as  a  dilet- 
tante. He  chose  the  right 
words,  partly  because  he  chose 
the  fewest,  and  partly  because 
his  business-like  temperament 
naturally  rejected  all  superflu- 
ous adornments.  In  brief,  he 
was  the  Complete  Ambassador 
—  cautious,  deliberate,  well- 
balanced,  a  great  support  in 
his  own  time  of  English  politics, 
a  splendid  example  to  future 
generations  of  diplomatists. 

And  he  was  complete  in 
another  sense  —  in  the  sense 
of  exclusion.  He  was  an  Am- 
bassador, and  nothing  else. 
There  was  no  other  profession 
in  which  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  was  by  a  strange 
irony  of  fate  that  he  was  bred 
to  the  sea.  The  one  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life  was  foreign 
affairs.  He  was  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  common  fri- 
volities of  life.  He  cared  not 
greatly  for  travel,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  take  exercise. 
He  found  infinite  pleasure  in 
the  reflection  that  the  following 
words  stood  upon  his  dossier 
at  the  Prefecture  de  Police : 
"  On  ne  lui  connait  pas  de  vice." 
As  Lord  Newton  says,  "  he  had 
never  been  in  debt,  never 
gambled,  never  quarrelled, 
never,  as  far  as  was  known, 
been  in  love,  although  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
opposite  sex  possessed  no  at- 
tractions for  him."  When  he 
was  in  America  he  scaled  the 
topmost  height  of  detachment : 
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he  lived  five  years  in  the  United 
States  and  never  took  a  drink 
nor  made  a  speech.  The  re- 
serve implied  in  these  simple 
words  is  nothing  short  of 
heroism.  So  long  as  he  was 
in  France  he  seldom  left  the 
Embassy.  He  took  one  holi- 
day a  year,  and  used  to  boast 
that  it  was  his  habit  to  have 
slept  three  hundred  successive 
nights  in  the  same  bed.  His 
one  recreation  was  reading,  in 
which  his  taste  was  sternly  and 
rightly  old-fashioned.  Had  he 
lived  to-day,  he  would  have  had 
a  vast  difficulty  in  succeeding 
as  he  succeeded  fifty  years  ago. 
He  was  wholly  incapable  of 
pushing  himself  forward,  or  of 
conciliating  others  for  his  own 
profit.  He  was  convinced  that 
an  Ambassador  should  have  no 
dealings  with  domestic  politics, 
and  only  once  in  his  life  did  he 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
then  after  a  strong,  unheeded 
protest.  Asked  to  vote  a  second 
time,  he  resolutely  refused,  and 
supported  his  refusal  by  an 
argument  which  should  remain 
a  model  for  doubting  diplo- 
matists unto  the  end  of  time. 
Like  all  men  who  have 
thoroughly  mastered  their 
craft,  he  was  never  known 
to  overrate  his  own  achieve- 
ment. "  In  speaking  of  Leo 
XIII.,"  writes  Mrs  Wilfrid 
Ward,  "and  his  successful 
policy  with  Bismarck,  he  said  : 
'  Those  very  clever  men  succeed 
by  doing  what  no  one  expects. 
My  success  has  been  made  by 
always  doing  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me.  I  always  did 
the  safe  thing."1  Yet  Lord 
Newton's  book  proves  that  not 
even  Bismarck's  cunning  availed 


to  deceive  Lord  Lyons'  astute 
intelligence. 

The  one  objection  that  was 
urged  against  him  as  an  Am- 
bassador was  the  very  exclu- 
siveness  which  seems  to  us  his 
supreme  virtue.  If  he  read  the 
newspapers  with  diligence  and 
understanding,  he  kept  "  the 
press  "  rigidly  away  from  him. 
He  would  not  advertise  himself, 
nor  did  he  expect  advertise- 
ment from  others.  He  moved 
always  in  one  set,  and  yet  he 
managed  to  be  well-informed 

o 

of  all  that  went  on  in  France. 
But  even  in  the  sixties  there 
were  those  who  thought  that 
he  did  not  mix  intimately 
enough  with  the  world.  "I 
have  not  seen  the  Emperor 
yet,"  wrote  Lord  Clarendon,  on 
March  18,  1868,  "but  dine  at 
The  Tuileries  to-night  together 
with  Lyons — the  first  time  he 
has  been  invited.  He  has 
made  himself  a  gtiod  position, 
and  is  respected  as  an  honour- 
able and  straightforward  man 
by  all  who  know  him ;  but  he 
has  some  solid  disqualifications, 
which  are  thought  serious.  He 
has  no  wife  or  substitute  for 
one — he  drinks  no  wine — he 
doesn't  smoke,  and  he  neither 
rides  nor  shoots.  It  seems 
absurd  to  attach  importance 
to  any  of  these  shortcomings  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  they  cut  him  off' 
from  a  good  deal  of  the  inter- 
course out  of  which  informa- 
tion is  extracted."  His  simple 
virtues  made  no  difference  to 
Lord  Lyons'  usefulness,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  Bismarck 
owed  a  good  deal  of  his  success 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  drink 
more  wine  than  any  of  his 
colleagues,  then  Lord  Lyons, 
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who  drank  none,  was  in  a  yet 
stronger  position. 

But  his  own  abstemiousness 
did  not  modify  in  any  way 
Lord  Lyons'  conduct  of  his 
Embassy.  There  he  managed 
his  life  with  a  proper  sense  of 
parade.  None  knew  better 
than  he  what  amount  of  state 
was  due  to  the  representative 
of  Queen  Victoria.  His  dinners 
were  famous  even  in  Paris. 
"Nothing,"  says  Lord  Newton, 
"  could  exceed  the  dignity  or 
the  faultless  taste  of  the  Em- 
bassy arrangements,  and  not 
only  were  Lord  Lyons'  enter- 
tainments renowned,  but  his 
horses  and  carriages  were,  even 
in  Paris,  noticeably  among  the 
very  best,  it  being  one  of  his 
strongest  convictions  that  the 
British  representative  should 
always  make  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance." In  brief,  modest 
and  retiring  as  Lord  Lyons 
was  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
life,  he  insisted  always  that 
due  honour  should  be  done  to 
the  office  of  Ambassador.  As 
the  representative  of  the  Queen 
in  Paris,  he  thought  that  the 
Embassy  could  not  be  too 
splendidly  arrayed,  and  in 
return  he  fiercely  resented  the 
smallest  slight  put  upon  him 
in  his  official  station.  Lord 
Newton  says  that  only  twice 
during  his  long  stay  in  Paris 
did  his  temper  get  beyond  his 
control :  "  once  when,  at  a  re- 
view at  Longchamps,  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  was  allotted  an 
inferior  position,  and  once  upon 
an  occasion  when  his  coach- 
man appeared  wearing  trousers 
instead  of  top  -  boots  and 
breeches."  Thus  in  small 
things  as  in  great  he  proved 


himself  to  be  what  we  have 
called  "  the  complete  am- 
bassador." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine any  one  less  like  the 
diplomatist  of  tradition  and 
the  stage  than  Lord  Lyons. 
We  all  know  the  haggard, 
moustachioed  gentleman,  whose 
cigarette  varies  in  size  inversely 
with  his  fur  coat,  who  bears 
about  him  all  the  marks  of  the 
impresario,  and  who  punctuates 
his  cryptic,  monosyllabic  con- 
versation with  many  liftings 
of  an  artificial  eyebrow.  This 
diplomatist  of  fairyland  has 
always  in  his  pay  a  bevy  of 
dangerous  and  entrancing 
women,  with  whose  aid  he 
picks  pockets,  steals  docu- 
ments, and  on  occasion  betrays 
his  country  for  the  easy  settle- 
ment of  a  gambling  debt. 
With  this  master  of  romance 
Lord  Lyons  had  naught  in 
common.  To  the  bluff  aspect 
and  taciturn  speech  of  a  coun- 
try squire  he  added  the  habits 
of  a  man  of  business.  Know- 
ledge, not  intrigue,  was  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  so  well 
did  he  achieve  this  purpose, 
that  Lord  Newton's  record  is 
marked  by  the  sternness  and 
rigidity  of  a  technical  treatise. 
And  there  is  yet  another 
kind  of  Ambassador,  celebrated 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  to  whom 
Lord  Lyons  presents  not  the 
smallest  resemblance.  His 
worst  enemy  could  not  have 
declared  that  he  was  "  an 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad 
for  the  good  of  his  country." 
It  is  only  the  "  honesty  "  in  this 
witty  definition  which  bears 
any  relation  to  the  character  of 
Lord  Lyons.  Honest  he  was, 
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to  be  sure,  but  never  once  in 
his  long  career  did  he  stoop  to 
lying.  The  distinguishing  mark 
of  his  invaluable  despatches,  as 
of  his  dealings  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  States, 
was  his  transparent  truthful- 
ness. If  you  compare  Bismarck 
and  Lord  Lyons  you  will  see 
the  conflicting  methods  of 
work.  It  is  true  that  Bis- 
marck was  working  to  a 
larger  end  and  in  opposition 
to  greater  difficulties,  yet  there 
seems  little  justification  for  the 
tortuous  cunning  wherewith  he 
complicated  the  affairs  of  State 
— especially  as  the  complica- 
tion was  always  less  than  the 
cunning.  The  intimate  con- 
fidences which  he  poured  into 
the  ear  of  Odo  Russell,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  unnumbered 
falsehoods  which  he  printed  in 
the  reptile  press,  do  not  seem 
to  have  deceived  anybody. 
And  it  is  clear  from  the  letters 
of  Lord  Lyons  that  Bismarck's 
adversaries  knew  well  enough 
how  to  translate  his  fairy 
stories  into  the  language  of 
sober  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
glory  of  English  diplomacy 
that  the  great  Chancellor's 
schemes  were,  in  the  years 
which  followed  the  Franco- 
German  War,  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  simpler  methods 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  in  Washington  that 
Lord  Lyons  won  his  spurs, 
and  we  know  not  where  we 
shall  find  the  causes  and  the 
course  of  the  Civil  War  more 
dispassionately  set  forth  than 
in  his  correspondence.  His 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
Americans  arose  chiefly  from 
the  settled  belief  of  the  Ameri- 


cans that  bluff  and  bounce  were 
always  the  proper  treatment 
for  Great  Britain.  "  The  idea," 
wrote  Lord  Lyons  from  Wash- 
ington, "  that,  happen  what 
may,  England  will  never  de- 
clare war  with  this  country,  has 
become  so  deeply  rooted  that 
I  am  afraid  nothing  short  of 
actual  hostilities  would  eradi- 
cate it."  The  pleasant  game 
of  twisting  the  lion's  tail  has 
always  been  played  with  a 
feverish  energy  by  those  who 
at  public  dinners  delight  to 
call  themselves  our  kinsmen ; 
and  the  English  politicians, 
who  invariably  counselled  sub- 
mission, have  done  far  more 
to  embroil  the  two  countries 
than  the  fiercest  Jingoes. 
After  all,  international  rela- 
tions must  be  based  upon 
mutual  respect  if  they  are  to 
be  secure.  And  it  has  been 
for  many  years  our  weakness 
that  we  have  approached  the 
United  States  in  the  spirit  of 
the  timid  poker -player.  We 
have  thrown  down  our  cards 
without  calling  the  other  man's 
bluff. 

This  traditional  policy  ham- 
pered Lord  Lyons  at  every 
step,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
daily  impertinence  of  Seward, 
the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Lincoln's  Government.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  Lord 
Lyons  declared  that  Seward 
would  be  a  dangerous  Foreign 
Minister.  "His  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain," 
wrote  Lord  Lyons,  "has  always 
been  that  they  are  a  good 
material  to  make  political 
capital  of.  He  thinks  at  all 
events  that  they  may  be  safely 
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played  without  any  risk  of 
bringing  on  a  war.  He  has 
even  to  me  avowed  his  belief 
that  England  will  never  go  to 
war  with  the  United  States. 
He  has  generally  taken  up  the 
cry  against  us,  but  this  he  says 
he  has  done  from  friendship,  to 
prevent  the  other  party's  ap- 
propriating it,  and  doing  more 
harm  with  it  than  he  has 
done."  It  is  quite  likely  that 
we  shall  never  again  go  to  war 
with  the  United  States.  If 
we  wished,  we  could  devise  no 
better  plan  for  ensuring  hos- 
tilities than  in  giving  the 
Americans  the  plain  assurance 
which  Seward  cherished,  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  per- 
suade us  to  defend  our  honour. 
However,  Seward  himself 
had  a  rude  awakening.  The 
affair  of  the  Trent  discovered, 
even  to  his  obdurate  mind,  that 
the  English  were  still  alive. 
The  episode  is  familiar  to  all. 
The  English  mail  steamer 
Trent,  with  the  Confederate 
delegates,  Mason  and  Slidell, 
aboard,  was  stopped  by  the 
American  warship  San  Jacinto, 
which  fired  a  shot  across  her 
bows.  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
perforce  surrendered,  and  the 
Americans  went  mad  with  joy 
over  what  seemed  to  them  a 
triumph.  Commodore  Wilkes, 
who  fired  the  shot,  became  a 
popular  hero,  and  Lord  Lyons 
justly  deplored  his  uncomfort- 
able position.  "  I  am  so  worn 
out,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Russell, 
"  with  the  never-ending  labour 
of  keeping  things  smooth,  under 
the  discouragement  of  the  doubt 
whether  by  so  doing  I  am  not 
after  all  only  leading  these 
people  to  believe  that  they  may 


go  all  lengths  with  us  with 
impunity,  that  I  am  sometimes 
half  tempted  to  wish  that  the 
worst  may  have  come  already." 
The  worst  had  not  come.  For 
once  Great  Britain  stood  firm. 
Nothing  more  dangerous  con- 
fronted us  than  a  flood  of  talk, 
which  overwhelmed  the  whole 
American  continent,  save  the 
house  in  which  Lord  Lyons  sat, 
silent  and  solitary.  "  I  suppose 
I  am  the  only  man  in  America," 
he  wrote  with  justifiable  pride, 
"  who  has  expressed  no  opinion 
whatever  either  on  the  Inter- 
national Law  question  or  on  the 
course  which  our  Government 
will  take."  Had  he  lived  to- 
day, no  doubt  a  ready  stock  of 
opinions  would  have  been  in- 
vented for  him  by  the  Yellow 
Press.  But  the  Yellow  Press 
was  not  then,  and  there  was  110 
cable  to  stir  up  strife  and  to 
darken  counsel.  Lord  Lyons 
was  sure  that,  had  we  enjoyed 
in  1861  the  infinite  blessings 
of  telegraphic  communication, 
war  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented. However,  Mason  and 
Slidell  were  given  up  ;  Lincoln 
did  his  best  to  cover  the  sur- 
render to  England  with  what 
he  called  a  "  sugar-coating  of 
glory";  and  Lord  Lyons  frankly 
informed  his  Government  that 
"  the  real  cause  of  the  yielding 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  military  preparations  made 
in  England":  a  useful  warning, 
if  only  they  would  hear  it,  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  best 
method  of  securing  peace  is  to 
ask  the  enemy  for  a  truce  to 
armament,  and  then  to  bare 
the  throat  to  the  hostile 
sword. 

In  1868  began  Lord  Lyons' 
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long  residence  iii  Paris.  For 
twenty  years  be  shared  the 
crises  which  interrupted  the 
life  of  France  with  charac- 
teristic imperturbability.  He 
watched  the  gradual  decadence 
of  the  Second  Empire.  He 
was  asked  to  perform  many 
duties  which  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  political  world 
must  have  told  him  could  only 
have  been  mischievous.  In  1870, 
for  example,  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  he  suggested 
that  France  and  Germany 
should  take  equal  steps  towards 
disarmament.  The  proposal 
could  not  have  been  taken 
seriously  by  Bismarck,  who  had 
already  determined  upon  war, 
and  when  it  was  laid  before  him 
by  Lord  Augustus  Lof  tus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  regarded 
the  suggestion  as  "  the  act  of  a 
cool  friend."  "It  is  all  very 
well  for  you,"  said  Bismarck, 
"  living  in  an  island,  where  no 
one  can  attack  you,  to  preach 
disarmament,  but  put  yourself 
into  our  skin.  You  would  then 
think  and  act  differently.  What 
would  you  say  if  we  were  to 
observe  to  you  that  your  navy 
was  too  large,  that  you  did  not 
require  so  many  ironclads,  that 
you  lavished  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  taxation  in  building  ships, 
which  in  the  peaceful  disposition 
of  Europe  are  not  required?  If 
we  recommended  you  todimiuish 
your  naval  armament  ?  "  The 
recommendation  to-day  comes 
from  us  to  Germany,  and  meets 
with  the  same  contempt  where- 
with Lord  Clarendon's  sugges- 
tion was  met  in  1870.  Truly  the 
past  is  fruitful  in  lessons  for 
the  present,  if  only  our  poli- 
ticians could  spare  a  minute 


from  their  rhetorical  perform- 
ances to  consider  it. 

Like  all  other  British  Am- 
bassadors in  Paris,  Lord  Lyons 
was  asked  to  sustain  many 
attacks  of  Anglophobia,  and  he 
withstood  them  all  with  the 
quiet  dignity  we  should  expect 
of  him.  His  impartial  mind, 
his  invariable  tact,  were  per- 
fectly adapted  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  have  always 
stood,  and  which  will  stand 
again,  like  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  a  good  understand- 
ing. But  in  happy  as  in  evil 
times  he  exacted  the  respect 
which  he  knew  was  England's 
due,  and  our  country  was  never 
higher  in  the  regard  of  France 
than  it  was  when  he  represented 
his  Sovereign  at  the  British 
Embassy.  And  as  we  look 
back  upon  his  career  we  see 
two  points  only  iii  which  his 
wisdom  was  at  fault.  In  the 
first  place,  he  cherished  the 
opinion  then  prevailing  that 
the  Colonies  were  an  incubus. 
He  did  not  foresee  the  Imperial- 
ism which  has  grown  up  since 
his  time.  While  he  was  at 
Washington  he  felt  acutely 
that  we  were  hampered  in  our 
negotiations  with  the  United 
States  by  the  danger  of  Canada. 
He  sought  only  an  honourable 
and  friendly  method  of  sever- 
ance. In  1870  he  gave  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  a  sympathetic  re- 
cipient, his  considered  opinion. 
"  I  never  feel  comfortable  about 
Canada  and  our  North  Amer- 
ican possessions,"  he  wrote. 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
the  means  of  defending  them 
against  the  United  States  in 
case  of  war,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  confident  that  the 
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Colonies  would  be  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  in  helping  us 
to  do  so.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that 
the  colonists  are  beginning  to 
see  that  in  matters  short  of 
war  we  feel  that  we  must  let 
the  United  States  do  very 
much  as  they  please — in  short, 
that  we  doubt  having  the 
strength  to  resist  them,  and, 
unless  under  a  very  strong 
provocation,  have  not  the  spirit 
to  try.  .  .  .  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  United  States'  prestige 
should  grow  and  ours  should 
wane  in  North  America,  and  I 
wish  we  were  well  and  credit- 
ably out  of  the  scrape."  We 
have  advanced  very  far  from 
this  tame  admission  of  indol- 
ence, and  were  Lord  Lyons  to 
revisit  the  earth  he  would  be 
astonished  at  nothing  more 
than  at  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Imperial  sentiment.  Not 
even  the  most  fiercely  Radical 
of  our  Ministers  would  dare  to 
echo  Lord  Clarendon's  wish 
that  our  possessions  in  North 
America  "  would  propose  to  be 
independent  and  to  annex 
themselves." 

The  other  fault  to  which 
Lord  Lyons  must  plead  guilty 
is  a  dogmatic  belief  in  one- 
sided Free  Trade.  He  did  his 
best  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties  with  France,  and  sadly 
owned  himself  beaten.  "  The 
only  element  for  negotiation 
with  the  school  of  political 
economy  now  predominant 
here,"  said  he,  "  would  be  a 
threat  of  retaliation,  and  this 
we  cannot  use."  France, 
knowing  that  "England  was 
a  much  more  formidable  com- 
petitor in  commerce  than  any 


other  nation,"  knowing  also 
that  she  was  pledged  senti- 
mentally to  a  policy  of  free 
imports,  showed  neither  grati- 
tude nor  conciliation.  From 
other  nations  she  extracted 
concessions  only  by  reciprocity. 
From  England  she  could 
get  what  she  wanted  with- 
out conceding  anything,  and 
Thiers  at  any  rate  saw  no 
necessity  to  be  generous.  But 
neither  Lord  Lyons  nor  the 
British  Ministers  would  permit 
the  only  possible  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem,  and  England 
was  handicapped  by  the  very 
favours  which  she  offered  freely 
to  others.  However,  the  im- 
pression left  upon  us  by  this 
record  of  Lord  Lyons'  career  is 
an  impression  of  rare  sanity 
and  perfect  wisdom.  Nor  can 
we  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
truth  that  such  men  as  he 
are  not  likely  to  be  found 
to  serve  England  in  the 
future.  The  telephone  has 
inflicted  no  greater  injury  on 
the  world  than  a  general 
weakening  of  official  responsi- 
bility. The  brain  that  is  not 
used  is  soon  atrophied,  and 
how  shall  we  expect  an 
Ambassador  to  be  quick  of 
perception  when  he  degenerates 
into  a  mere  clerk  connected 
by  wire  with  a  highly  central- 
ised Government?  And  there 
are  other  reasons  why  Lord 
Lyons  would  not  have  felt 
himself  at  home  in  this 
modern  world.  He  was  not, 
as  Mrs  Wilfrid  Ward  says, 
"  the  type  that  makes  the  suc- 
cessful servant  of  democracy. 
Fidelity,  reticence,  self-efface- 
ment are  not  the  character- 
istics that  are  prominent 
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in    the    popular    idea    of    the  Embassy.     And,  as  he  is  pre- 

strong    man    to-day.      But    110  sented    in    Sir    Herbert    Max- 

oiie    wlio    knew    Lord    Lyons  well's  entertaining  volumes,  he 

can    doubt    that    these    qual-  is  undoubtedly  a  gracious  and 

ities  were  in  him  a  great  part  attractive  figure.     In  the  skil- 

of  his  strength.     He  was,  and  ful  hands  of  his  biographer,  his 

must   always   be  to  those  who  life  becomes  no  mere  record  of 

knew   him,    very    much    of   an  political    service,    but    a    vivid 

enigma,  and  it  certainly  would  picture  of  English  society  and 

not    have    been    his   own   wish  English  manners  as  they  were 

that    any    great    effort    should  observed     in     the     nineteenth 

be  made  to  interpret  his  inner  century.     Sir  Herbert  has  had 

life     to    the    world    at    large."  the    good    fortune    to    discover 

This   scruple  has   been  loyally  excellent  journals  and  vivacious 

respected,    and     no     more     is  letters,   and  he    has  made   the 

revealed  to   us  of   Lord  Lyons  best  possible  use  of   them.     If 

than     may    persuade     us     to  we  have  to  choose  a  dominant 

believe    that    in   him   we    have  characteristic  in   this    eminent 

the    best    modern    example    of  Minister,     it     would     be     the 

the  complete  Ambassador.  faculty    of   conciliation.     Wed- 
ded though    he    was    to    party 

A  clearer   contrast   to  Lord  and  its  warfare,  he  never  for- 

Lyons  in  temper  and   achieve-  got   the  tact    and   courtesy   of 

merit  could  not  be  found  than  the    great    gentleman.      Glad- 

the  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,  stone    found    him,    of    all    the 

whose 'Life  and  Letters,' by  Sir  colleagues     who     had     passed 

Herbert     Maxwell,     have     re-  through     his      Cabinets,      the 

cently  been  published,     If  we  easiest    and    most     attractive, 

followed    the    method    of    Plu-  As   an  example   of   his  power, 

tarch  we    could    find    in    these  the   ascendancy   which   he    ob- 

two  men  no  chance  of  parallel.1  tained     and      preserved      over 

They   were  as  the  poles   apart  Napoleon    III.     may    well    be 

in    character    and    in    talent,  cited.      An    anecdote,    told    by 

Lord    Lyons   was    wholly    and  Sir    Herbert     Maxwell,    illus- 

exclusively  a  diplomatist.     He  trates    more    plainly    than    a 

cared     nothing,    as     we    have  page    of    comment    his    undis- 

seen,  for  society  or  the  outside  puted    influence.     "  '  Never    in 

world.       Lord     Clarendon,    on  my    life,'     said     Bismarck    to 

the    other   hand,    delighted   in  Lord      Clarendon's     daughter, 

the    company    of    his    fellows,  Lady    Emily    Kussell,    '  was    I 

in  the  free  interchange  of  social  more  glad  to  hear  of  anything 

courtesies.    He  was  as  ready  in  than    I    was    to    hear  of   your 

speech  as  Lord  Lyons  was  shy.  father's  death.'       Lady  Emily 

He   lived    at    large   with    ease  was  naturally  taken  aback  by 

and  pleasure,  while  Lord  Lyons  such  an  extraordinary  speech, 

shut  himself  up  austerely  in  his  and    showed    it  ;      whereupon 

1  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  William  Frederick,  Fourth  Earl  of  Claren- 
don.'    By  the  Right  Hou.  Herbert  Maxwell.     2  vols.     London  :  Arnold. 
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Bismarck,  patting  her  hand, 
said,  'Ach,  dear  Lady,  you 
must  not  take  it  like  that. 
What  I  mean  is  that,  if  your 
father  had  lived,  he  would 
have  prevented  the  war.' ' 
That  is  a  very  high  tribute, 
perhaps  not  wholly  deserved. 
But  at  least  it  reveals  the  good 
opinion  of  one  who  was  never 
lavish  of  praise.  And  if  we 
set  beside  Bismarck's  eulogy 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Henry 
Reeve,  we  shall  see  clearly 
enough  how  Lord  Clarendon 

o 

appeared  to  his  contemporaries. 
"By  the  common  consent  of 
those,"  wrote  Reeve,  "  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  society  of 
England,  Lord  Clarendon  was 
regarded  as  the  most  finished 
gentleman,  the  most  charming 
and  genial  companion,  and  the 
most  accomplished  Foreign 
Minister  of  our  time.  His 
person  in  early  life  was  singu- 
larly handsome.  He  had  the 
air  of  refinement  which  Van- 
dyke was  wont  to  give  to  his 


portraits,  and  which  seemed  as 
much  an  inheritance  of  George 
Villiers  as  his  name.  Even 
in  age,  when  the  hair  grew 
thin  and  the  face  blanched 
with  toil,  his  eye  had  lost 
none  of  its  brightness,  nor  his 
figure  any  of  its  unstudied 
elegance.  His  manners  to  men 
of  every  degree  and  of  every 
country  had  a  charm  which 
unbent  the  most  rugged  an- 
tagonist, and  inspired  con- 
fidence alike  to  the  timid  and 
suspicious."  The  portrait  is 
painted  in  the  colours  of 
panegyric,  which  do  not  recall 
for  a  moment  the  sternly  con- 
centrated devotion  of  Lord 
Lyons  to  the  business  of 
diplomacy.  But  if  we  must 
end  on  a  parallel,  let  it  be 
said  that  each  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  spent  his  life 
in  the  willing  service  of  his 
country,  and  that  neither  re- 
nounced that  service  until  the 
last  summons  of  death  came 
to  him. 
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MUSINGS      WITHOUT      METHOD. 

THE    FIRST    LORD    LYTTON — BYRON  AND  THE    DANDIES '  PELIIAM  ' 

—  THE      SENTIMENTALITY      OF      BULWER?S      AGE  HIS      AMAZING 

INDUSTRY  —  THE     ADULATION     OF     HIS     CONTEMPORARIES '  THE 

CAXTONS' BULWER     AS     POLITICIAN THE     TANNER     AND     THE 

SAUSAGE-SELLER — MR    GEORGE    AND    MR    LARKIN. 


EDWARD  BULWER,  Lord 
Lytton,  was  born  just  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  he  has  been  dead 
but  thirty  years,  and  already 
he  seems  to  belong  to  the  time 
that  was  before  the  flood.  To 
rediscover  him  is  an  act  of 
research.  Modern  as  he  ap- 
peared the  day  before  yester- 
day, he  already  inhabits  the 
province  of  archaeology.  And 
the  -  reason  why  he  has  been 
disrnoded  so  soon  is  that,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  rare  inter- 
vals of  talent,  he  was  nothing 
more  than  the  expression,  a 
high  expression,  if  you  will,  of 
his  own  age.  He  said  so  many 
convincing  things  to  his  con- 
temporaries that  there  is  little 
in  the  vast  number  of  his 
novels,  plays,  and  essays 
which  can  either  amuse  or 
instruct  us.  In  other  words, 
he  was  a  journalist  of  amazing 
energy  and  courage,  who  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  popu- 
larity, in  his  eyes  the  greatest 
of  the  literary  virtues.  It  is 
for  this  especially  that  he 
praises  Homer,  who,  he 
thought,  was  "the  man  to 
study  aufond,  because  he  shows 
you  (as  by  far  the  most  popular 
poet  that  ever  lived)  the  essen- 
tials of  practical  popularity." 


But  Homer's  popularity  came 
to  him  by  the  way.  He  did 
not  keep  always  before  his  eyes 
what  the  people  wanted,  and 
thus,  writing  for  himself,  he 
wrote  for  all  time.  The  popu- 
larity, which  Bulwer  sought 
and  achieved,  was  the  popu- 
larity of  another  kind,  wrung 
from  the  willing  crowd  by  a 
conscious  artifice,  and  sacri- 
ficed speedily  to  the  inevitable 
change  of  taste  and  manners. 

In  life,  as  in  literature, 
Bulwer  reflected  with  a  per- 
fect accuracy  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  part  of 
the  great  romantic  movement 
which  shook  Europe  from  1830 
to  1850.  He  was  Byronic 
still,  yet  less  savage  than 
the  master.  He  was  a  dandy, 
to  whom  the  fierce  egoism  of 
Brummel  would  have  seemed 
monstrous.  And  his  self -con- 
sciousness, less  triumphant  than 
Byron's  or  Brummel's,  is  far 
more  openly  thrust  upon  our 
sight  than  was  theirs.  Bulwer's 
art,  at  any  rate,  was  not  high 
enough  to  conceal  itself.  He 
was,  as  Lord  Lytton1  says  in 
a  very  happy  phrase,  "  an 
artist  in  a  bad  period " ;  and 
though  he  might  have  gone 


1  The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,   First  Lord   Lytton.      By  his  Grandson,   the 
Earl  of  Lytton.     2  vols.     London  :   Macmillan. 
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back  to  the  best  models,  he  did  in  fancy,"  and  showed  that 
not  profit  by  their  example,  not  even  the  Norman  in- 
In  brief,  he  was  a  dandy,  vasion  had  wholly  quelled 
but  a  dandy  who  was  not  the  savage  that  still  lurked 
dressed  but  over -dressed.  He  in  his  breast.  Yet  he  liked 
could  no  more  have  escaped  to  think  that  in  '  Pelham ' 
notice  walking  down  St  he  had  set  a  quieter,  more 
James's  Street,  as  Brummel  modest  fashion.  "Apropos  of 
did,  than  he  could  have  writ-  the  complexion,"  wrote  Lady 
ten  "Don  Juan."  He  liked  Frances  Pelham  to  her  son, 
highly-coloured  dressing-gowns  "I  did  not  like  that  blue 
and  chibouks.  It  delighted  him  coat  you  wore  when  last  I 
to  cut  and  clip  his  beard  and  saw  you.  You  look  best  in 
whiskers  into  odd  shapes.  Lord  black,  which  is  a  great  com- 
Lytton  gives  us  a  list  of  his  pliment,  for  people  must  be 
experiments  in  facial  topiary,  very  distinguished  in  appear- 
And  you  cannot  help  recog-  ance  to  do  so."  That  is  true, 
nising  that  he  has  taken  a  though  it  is  not  original.  By 
deep  step  down  from  the  precept,  if  not  by  example, 
dandyism  which  was  practised  Bulwer  was  merely  carrying 
under  the  regency.  Yet  he  out  Brummel's  stern  theory  of 
was  ready,  with  his  accus-  sartorial  rectitude, 
tomed  ease,  to  defend  his  own  The  Byronism,  moreover, 
extravagances.  "There  is  a  which  he  could  not  escape, 
poetry  in  dress,"  he  wrote,  was  clipped  and  cropped  to 
"All  our  great  ancestors  who  suit  a  timider,  more  senti- 
were  gentlemen  had  something  mental  age.  Bulwer,  in  fact, 
of  the  Beau — Aristotle  as  well  prides  himself  on  having  inau- 
as  Alcibiades.  A  Greek  was  gurated  a  reaction.  "  Whether 
an  exquisite  par  excellence,  it  answered  all  the  objects  it 
So,  again,  the  Romans,  and  attempted  I  cannot  say,"  he 
so  the  Elizabethan  heroes —  writes  of 'Pelham,' "but  one,  at 
Raleigh,  Sidney,  &c.  Look  to  least,  I  imagine,  it  did  answer, 
their  portraits.  I  have  it  in  I  think  that,  above  most  works, 
my  Norman  blood.  The  Nor-  it  contributed  to  put  an  end  to 
mans  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  Satanic  Mania — to  turn 
the  world.  As  for  conceit  in  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of 
manner  or  conversation,  of  young  gentlemen  without  neck- 
that  they  acquit  me.  Let  cloths,  and  young  clerks  who 
them  fall  foul  of  the  garb  if  are  sallow,  from  playing  the 
they  will.  Like  the  camel-  Corsair  and  boasting  that  they 
driver,  I  give  up  my  clothes  were  villains.  If,  mistaking 
to  the  camel,  let  him  trample  the  irony  of  Pelham,  they  went 
on  them  and  fancy  he  crushes  to  the  extreme  of  emulating 
me."  There  was  something  the  foibles  which  that  hero 
more  than  the  influence  of  attributes  to  himself,  these  at 
Norman  blood  in  Bulwer's  ap-  least  were  foibles  more  harm- 
parel.  It  was,  as  Polonius  less,  and  even  more  manly  and 
would  have  said,  "  expressed  noble,  than  the  conceit  of  a 
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general  detestation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  vanity  of  storm- 
ing our  pity  by  lamentations 
over  imaginary  sorrows  and 
sombre  hints  at  the  fatal  bur- 
den of  inexpiable  events."  It 
would  be  a  nice  exercise  of 
casuistry  to  argue  that  the 
ideal  of  Pelhain  was  more 
"manly"  than  the  Satanic 
Mania.  To  us  it  appears  that 
Pelham  was  approaching  nearly 
to  the  namby-pamby,  and  that 
the  Satanicism  of  Byron  was 
at  once  healthier  and  more 
amusing  than  the  desire  of 
moral  improvement  which  took 
its  place. 

And  in  nothing  did  Bulwer 
conform  more  closely  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age  than  in  his 
loudly  expressed  determina- 
tion to  "do  good."  Whenever 
he  discusses  his  own  works,  he 
gives  you  the  impression  that 
he  writes  with  no  other  object 
than  to  elevate  the  race.  He 
is  consumed  by  a  fierce  flame 
of  sentimentality.  The  zeal  of 
righteousness  eats  him  up. 
Not  only  himself,  but  the 
heroes  of  his  creation,  seem  to 
wear  a  halo  about  their  heads. 
'  Paul  Clifford,'  for  instance, 
is  an  amusing  romance  to  wile 
away  a  vacant  hour.  It  is  not 
a  masterpiece  like  '  Jonathan 
Wild,'  for,  in  place  of  Fielding's 
splendid  irony,  sentiment  runs 
riot  through  its  pages.  But  in 
Bulwer's  own  eyes  it  was  a 
vehicle  of  the  higher  morality. 
It  was  "  an  appeal  from 
Humanity  to  Law,"  "  a  fore- 
sign  of  a  coming  change  "  ;  it 
was  written  with  two  stern 
objects :  "  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  two  errors  in  our  penal 
institutions,  viz.,  a  vicious 


Prison-discipline,  and  a  san- 
guinary Criminal  Code.  .  .  . 
A  second  and  a  lighter  object 
in  the  novel  of  '  Paul  Clifford  ' 
was  to  show  that  there  was 
nothing  essentially  different 
between  vulgar  vice  and 
fashionable  vice,  —  and  that 
the  slang  of  the  one  circle 
is  but  an  easy  paraphrase 
of  the  cant  of  the  other." 
At  the  mere  thought  of  it 
Bulwer  shone  witli  a  glow  of 
satisfaction.  "When  the  ignor- 
ant or  malicious  are  decrying 
its  moral,"  said  he,  "  I  consoled 
myself  that  its  truths  had 
stricken  deep,  —  that  many, 
whom  formal  essays  might  not 
reach,  were  enlisted  by  the 
picture  and  the  popular  force 
of  fiction  into  the  service  of  that 
large  and  Catholic  Humanity 
which  frankly  examines  the 
causes  of  crime."  It  seems  a 
vast  deal  of  pother  about  no- 
thing, when  you  recall  the 
admirable  wisdom  of  the  cele- 
brated Augustus  Tomlinson. 
But  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
age  to  allege  always  a  lofty 
motive,  and  Bulwer  fell  into 
the  habit  without  the  smallest 
difficulty.  In  his  own  Ernest 
Maltravers  he  saw  a  man 
"never  wantonly  rejecting  those 
great  principles  by  which  alone 
we  can  work  at  the  science  of 
Life  —  a  desire  for  the  Good, 
a  passion  for  the  Honest,  a 
yearning  after  the  True."  In- 
deed the  True  and  the  Beau- 
tiful, whatever  they  be  that 
these  two  meaningless  words 
denote,  are  never  far  from  the 
aspiration  of  Bulwer.  Bitterly 
and  rightly  incensed  by  the 
reception  of  '  Lucretia,'  he  de- 
fended even  that  excellent 
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work  upon  the  familiar  ground. 
"  The  delineation  of  crime," 
says  he,  "has  only  been  em- 
ployed for  the  grave  and  im- 
pressive purpose  which  brings 
it  within  the  due  province  of 
the  poet  as  an  element  of  terror 
and  a  warning  to  the  heart." 
An  excuse  which  proves  how 
patiently  Bulwer  listened  to 
the  voice  of  his  age. 

One  other  common  -  place 
virtue  was  his :  he  was  mon- 
strously industrious.  The 
demon  of  work  pursued  him 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
Whether  he  was  writing 
against  time  or  with  it,  his 
facility  never  slackened.  The 
mere  list  of  his  works  is  enough 
to  appal  the  tritler.  And  all 
the  while  he  insisted  upon  re- 
garding himself  as  one  who 
"knocked  off"  a  book  now  and 
then  because  it  amused  him. 
He  once  told  an  audience  of 
schoolboys  that  never  had  he 
devoted  more  than  three  hours 
a-day  to  reading  and  writing, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
persuaded  anybody,  not  even  a 
schoolboy,  to  believe  him.  The 
mere  speed  at  which  he  pro- 
duced his  stories  and  his  plays 
and  his  pamphlets  convinces  us 
that  when  once  he  had  set  him- 
self down  to  his  desk  he  lost  all 
count  of  time.  To  '  Richelieu  ' 
and  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons  '  he 
devoted  a  fortnight  apiece. 
He  composed  '  Harold  '  in  less 
than  a  month.  "A  few  weeks 
in  Rome  and  Naples,"  writes 
Lord  Lytton,  "provided  ma- 
terial for  two  new  novels,"  and 
saw  the  writing  of  a  great  part 
of  them.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
works  which  he  achieved  in  a 
brief  decade.  "  In  the  ten 


years  from  1827  to  1837," 
Lord  Lytton  tells  us,  "  Bulwer 
completed  ten  novels,  two  long 
poems,  one  political  pamphlet, 
one  play,  the  political  sketches 
on  'England  and  the  English,' 
three  volumes  of  the  '  History 
of  Athens'  (only  two  of  which 
were  ever  published),  and  all 
the  essays  and  tales  collected 
in  the  'Student.'  At  the  same 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  'New 
Monthly  Magazine,'  to  which 
he  contributed  regularly.  He 
also  wrote  anonymously  in 
the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  the 
'  Westminster  Review,'  the 
'Monthly  Chronicle,'  the  'Ex- 
aminer,' the  '  Literary  Gazette,' 
and  other  periodicals."  It  is  a 
record  which  induces  headache 
even  in  those  who  think  about 
it,  and  it  helps  to  explain  why 
Bulwer  is  read  with  less  ap- 
preciation now  than  once  he 
was.  That  which  is  written 
with  so  sublime  an  ease  proves 
in  the  long-run  the  most  difficult 
of  reading. 

In  his  own  day  he  won  all 
the  praise  and  profit  that  he 
could  desire.  It  is  true  that 
the  professional  critics  were 
loud  in  depreciation,  and  that 
Bulwer,  like  many  another 
savage  critic,  was  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  criticism.  But  he 
won  what  was  far  more  agree- 
able, the  admiration  of  his 
friends  arid  the  applause  of  the 
people.  He  seemed,  indeed,  the 
conqueror  of  a  dozen  worlds. 
He  had  written  the  most  popu- 
lar novel  of  his  day.  His  plays 
alone  availed  to  hold  the  stage, 
whether  it  was  comedy,  which 
amused  him,  or  tragedy.  His 
pamphlet  on  '  The  Crisis  '  was 
more  widely  read  and  quoted 
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than  any  pamphlet  that  ever 
had  been  written.  He  was  a 
highly  distinguished  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  he  gathered 
a  tine  crop  of  laurels  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  In  whatever 
society  he  appeared,  he  was 
duly  acclaimed.  He  won  the 
peculiar  glory  which  belongs  to 
those  who  "  do  something  else." 
He  was,  so  to  say,  surrounded 
by  loopholes.  If  you  dis- 
approved of  his  politics,  you 
might  fall  back  upon  his  novels. 
If  his  novels  appeared  fustian 
in  your  eyes,  you  might  applaud 
his  plays.  If  the  mechanism 
of  his  plays  rattled  too  loudly 
in  your  ears,  you  might  with  a 
clear  conscience  praise  the  man 
of  the  world.  In  brief,  Bulwer 
found  supporters  wherever  he 
chose  to  look  for  them.  He 
was  no  mere  writer  whose  re- 
putation stood  or  fell  by  the 
printed  word. 

The  popular  esteem  is  easily 
understood.  We  cannot  help 
being  somewhat  perplexed  by 
the  lofty  compliments  paid  to 
Bulwer  by  contemporary  men 
of  letters.  With  one  accord 
they  hail  him  as  the  greatest 
master  of  his  time.  Thackeray 
alone  stood  grim  and  menacing 
in  attack,  and  even  he  was 
ready  with  apology.  The 
others  joined  in  a  simple, 
fervent  chorus  of  admiration. 
William  Godwin  lay  prostrate 
before  'Paul  Clifford.'  "There 
are  parts  of  the  book,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  I  read  with  trans- 
port. There  are  many  parts  of 
it  so  divinely  written  that  my 
first  impulse  was  to  throw  my 
implements  of  writing  into  the 
fire,  and  to  wish  that  I  could 
consign  all  that  I  have  written 


in  the  province  of  fiction  into 
the  same  pyre."  The  world 
would  not  have  been  much 
poorer  if  he  had  thus  consigned 
them.  Ebenezer  Elliott  had  a 
yet  prettier  hand  at  a  compli- 
ment. "  You  have  ruined  me," 
he  declared,  "  by  advising  me 
to  read  'Paul  Clifford.'  Adieu, 
Jeremy  Bent  ham  !  One  of  my 
boys — and  young  persons  are 
no  bad  judges  of  these  matters 
— thinks  your  comic  scenes  and 
characters  as  good  as  Shake- 
speare. I  thought  dramatic 
wit  had  died  with  him.  The 
meeting  of  Brandon  and  his 
wife  is  equal  to  anything  in 
Dante,  but  there  are  others 
who  can  paint  such  scenes. 
Your  forte  is  wit,  of  all  things 
the  one  thing  I  most  envy, 
because  it  can  never  be  mine." 
Shakespeare  and  Dante,  with 
a  seasoning  of  wit,  is  not  a  bad 
compound  for  a  man  of  letters. 
Nor  did  the  austere  Carlyle 
fall  far  beneath  the  others  in 
eulogy  of  Bulwer.  The  mere 
sight  of  '  Zanoni '  carried  him 
away  to  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  applause.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  "a  liberating  voice  for 
much  that  lay  dumb  impris- 
oned in  many  human  souls." 
He  "confidently  gathered"  that 
it  would  "shake  old  deep-set 
errors  looser  in  their  rootings, 
and  thro'  such  chinks  as  are 
possible  let  in  light  on  dark 
places  very  greatly  in  need  of 
light."  It  is  strange  to  find 
the  Scots  philosopher,  always 
careful  of  approval,  filled  with 
a  moral  enthusiasm  at  the 
spectacle  of  Bulwer  fighting 
with  error  as  with  a  many- 
headed  hydra.  "I  honour 
much,"  he  writes,  "the  un- 
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wearied,  steadfast  perseverance 
with  whioh  you  prosecute  this 
paiufullest  but  also  noblest  of 
human  callings,  almost  the 
summary  of  all  that  is  left  of 
nobleness  in  human  callings  in 
these  poor  days."  These  words 
sound  strangely  in  our  ears 
to-day,  and  they  suggest  that 
even  the  sternest  of  critics  is 
not  always  able  to  hear  aright 
the  voice  of  his  own  time. 

To  explain  Bulwer's  twofold 
popularity  is  not  easy.  It  owed 
something,  no  doubt,  to  the 
vague  git't  called  imagination, 
the  trick  of  writing  about 
things  which  never  were  known 
by  land  or  sea.  Bulwer  had  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  off  his 
readers  into  places  and  times 
in  which  neither  he  nor  they 
had  ever  been.  He  took  them 
out  of  themselves,  as  the  cur- 
rent phrase  is.  That  is  to  say, 
he  appealed  to  the  sentiment, 
not  to  the  brain  of  his  age. 
And  then,  as  we  have  suggested, 
his  versatility  was  enough  of 
itself  to  give  him  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  public  esteem.  He 
satisfied  the  romantic  standard, 
which  required  that  a  man 
should  succeed  at  everything 
which  his  hand  touched.  Men 
were  happy  in  worshipping 
him,  because  they  were  at  the 
same  time  worshipping  success. 
To-day  we  are  rightly  per- 
suaded to  take  another  view. 
We  look  at  him  in  relation  to 
greater  writers  than  himself. 
We  are  compelled  to  recognise 
that  much  of  his  fiction  is  mere 
fluency  and  fashion,  whioh  he 
composed  so  rapidly  that  he 
did  not  give  himself  time  either 
to  think  or  write.  His  plays 
still  hold  the  stage,  because  the 


stage  remains  a  place  of  public 
resort,  in  which  the  taste  of 
the  audience  is  depressed  to 
the  modest  level  which  ensures 
a  profitable  house.  We  know 
well  enough  that  the  rhetoric 
of  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  can- 
not bear  the  strain  of  criticism, 
and  "Money,"  though  its  author 
was  brave  enough  to  describe 
it  as  "a  comedy  of  manners," 
is  no  better  than  a  mechanical 
contrivance.  And  yet,  when 
we  have  discarded  the  many 
works  which  once  were  thought 
masterpieces,  and  which  we 
recognise  to  -  day  as  artistic 
failures,  there  remain  one  or 
two  books  which  will  keep  the 
wayward  memory  of  Bulwer 
green.  Above  all,  we  may  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  after 
many  years  of  stooping  to  the 
public  he  produced  in  '  The 
Caxtons '  a  work  which  has 
emerged  triumphantly  into  our 
own  age.  He  is  not  content 
to  play  here  the  tune  of  the 
time.  'The  Caxtons'  is  an 
honest  return  to  the  great 
tradition  of  English  literature. 
It  is  not  marred  by  the  facile 
quality  of  false  imagination, 
on  which  our  forefathers  set  so 
much  store.  It  is  a  work  of 
humour  and  fancy,  of  wit  and 
scholarship.  It  gave  Bulwer 
a  chance  of  turning  to  good 
account  the  studies,  deep  and 
wide,  which  he  had  made  into 
the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  story  owed  not  a 
little  to  'Tristram  Shandy '  in 
motive  and  machinery.  But 
Bulwer  had  no  desire  to  be- 
little his  legitimate  debt,  and 
makes  no  pretence  to  having 
invented  a  new  kind.  "  Con- 
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ceive  for  a  model,"  says  he  to 
John  Blackwood,  "  what  Vol- 
taire would  have  been  had  he 
relinquished  some  of  his  cold 
wit  for  Goldsmith's  genial 
humour,  and  had  he,  instead 
of  seeking  to  change  society, 
sought  to  cement  it.  Voltaire, 
however,  begins  to  vanish,  and 
the  influence  of  Goldsmith  to 
be  more  predominant."  To  be 
sure,  there  is  nothing  of  Vol- 
taire in  'The  Caxtons,'  and  not 
much  Goldsmith.  The  origin 
of  Pisistratus  Caxton  and  my 
Uncle  Roland  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  But  it  matters  not 
whence  they  come.  They  easily 
justify  themselves,  and  give  to 
'  The  Caxtous '  a  permanence 
which  the  once  popular  ro- 
mances of  Bulwer  may  never 
claim. 

And  as  if  the  task  of  writing 
novels  and  plays  were  too  light 
for  him  to  carry  alone,  Bulwer 
added  to  his  load  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  politics.  He 
entered  the  House  as  a  Radical 
member,  and  lived  to  hold  a 
seat  in  a  Tory  Cabinet.  It  is 
possible  that  in  politics  he 
might  have  found  his  proper 
career.  His  sense  of  affairs 
was  acute ;  he  was  an  eloquent, 
if  affected  speaker ;  and  by  no 
means  without  tact  in  adminis- 
tration. At  his  first  entrance 
into  the  House  he  won  a  prac- 
tical triumph.  He  lost  no  time 
in  fighting  bravely  the  battle 
of  his  craft,  and  demanded  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
laws  which  affected  the  drama. 
In  1832  a  dramatic  author  had 
no  property  in  his  own  work. 
"The  commonest  invention  in 
calico,"  said  Bulwer  in  his 


speech,  "  a  new  pattern  in  the 
most  trumpery  article  of  dress, 
a  new  bit  to  our  bridles,  a  new 
wheel  to  our  carriages,  may 
make  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
ventor, but  the  intellectual 
invention  of  the  finest  drama 
in  the  world  may  not  relieve 
by  a  groat  the  poverty  of  the 
inventor."  It  was  Bulwer's 
energy  and  good  sense  which 
abolished  this  monstrous  in- 
justice, and  the  creation  of 
dramatic  copyright,  now  the 
most  valuable  property  in  the 
world,  was  his  and  his  alone. 

Though  Bulwer  began  life 
as  a  Radical,  and  ended,  like 
many  another,  as  a  sound  Tory, 
there  was  one  cause  to  which 
lie  was  always  faithful — the 
cause  of  Protection.  In  1846 
he  saw  more  clearly  than  most 
the  real  danger  which  lay 
behind  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  It  was  no  mere  unsettl- 
ing of  a  great  industry ;  it  was 
no  generous  method  of  obtain- 
ing cheap  food  for  the  people. 
"In  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,"  he  wrote  to  John 
Forster,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
the  real  consequences  have 
been  overlooked  by  both  Parties. 
Those  consequences  lie  in  the 
next  age.  The  question  then 
to  be  decided  is  whether  by 
altering  the  proportionate 
labour  of  the  population, 
whether  by  augmenting  yet 
more,  not  the  prosperity  of 
commerce  and  manufactures 
alone,  but  the  masses  of 
men  employed  in  them,  you 
have  not  altered  for  the 
worse  the  staple  character 
and  spirit  of  the  people." 
Such  is  the  question  which  lies 
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before  us  for  decision  to-day. 
Our  age  has  discovered  the 
consequences  of  Cobden's  folly. 
We  cry  "Back  to  the  land," 
knowing  full  well  that  only 
Protection  can  make  this  return 
possible.  And  as  Protection  is 
denied,  we  are  asked  to  listen 
to  the  silly  inventions  and  dull 
stories  which  Mr  George  packs 
into  the  rodomontade,  ab- 
surdly called  a  "land  cam- 
paign." 

From  more  than  one  point  of 
view,  then,  Bulwer's  life  was 
well  worth  writing,  and  Lord 
Lytton  has  discharged  what  he 
regards  as  a  filial  duty  with  a 
rare  tact  and  delicacy.  The 
task  has  not  always  been  easy, 
yet  Lurd  Lytton's  sense  of  fair- 
ness has  been  equal  to  the 
strain.  He  has  described,  at 
considerable  length  and  with  a 
grim  impartiality,  the  unhappy, 
malignant  disputes  which  sep- 
arated Bulwer  and  his  wife. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  story  had 
to  be  told  at  all.  But  gossips 
had  made  an  official  account 
imperative,  and  Lord  Lyttoii 
has  given  the  necessary  ac- 
count, duly  supported  by  docu- 
ments, leaving  it  to  his  readers 
to  pronounce  what  verdict  they 
think  right.  Descended  from 
both  disputants,  he  has  evi- 
dently thought  it  his  first  duty 
not  to  take  sides.  And  as  he 
has  left  nothing  more  for  the 
curious  to  discover  or  expose, 
we  may  take  it  that  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter.  For  the 
rest,  Lord  Lytton  has  drawn 
a  candid,  recognisable  portrait 
of  his  grandfather,  who,  if  he 
does  not  seem  to  our  genera- 
tion so  great  a  man  as  he 


seemed  to  his  own,  never  let 
fear  of  failure  check  his  enter- 
prise, and  who,  if  he  wasted  a 
vast  deal  of  energy  upon  sen- 
timental and  lifeless  romances, 
discovered,  not  quite  too  late, 
the  truth  of  his  own  saying, 
that  "in  the  mind,  as  in  yonder 
chimney,  to  make  the  fire  burn 
hot  and  quick,  you  must  narrow 
the  draught." 

The  sudden  advent  upon 
the  scene  of  Jim  Larkiu,  or 
Mr  Larkin,  as  the  obsequious 
Mr  Birrell  calls  him,  reminds 
us  once  more  that  the  phases 
of  politics  repeat  themselves 
indefinitely.  What  has  been 
shall  be,  what  is  has  been. 
There  are  no  new  antics  to  be 
cut  in  the  game  of  democracy. 
Mr  Larkin,  no  doubt,  believes 
that  he  came  ready  armed,  so 
to  say,  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
He  is  only  our  old  friend,  the 
Sausage  -  Seller,  playing  the 
very  same  part  that  was  cast 
for  him  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  Aristophanes.  You 
remember  in  "The  Knights" 
how  Cleon,  the  Leather-Seller, 
was  for  a  moment  supreme. 
He  "stood  for  the  people."  He 
was  ready  to  give  it  whatever 
it  wanted,  and  to  defend  it 
against  the  lightest  attack. 
His  entrance  upon  the  stage 
seems  strangely  familiar.  "  By 
heaven,"  he  screams, 

' '  By  heaven    and   earth  !      You    shall 

abide  it  dearly, 

With  your  conspiracies  and  daily  plots 
Against  the  sovereign  people  !  " 

But  for  all  his  devotion  he  is 
not  secure  in  the  goodwill  of 
his  sovereign.  There  is  an 
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oracle,  which  declares  that  he 
will  be  superseded  by  a  Sausage- 
Seller  : 

"0  happy  man!  celestial  sausage- 
seller  ! 

Friend,  guardian,  and  protector  of  us 
all! 

Come  forward,  save  your  friends,  and 
save  the  country." 

The  Sausage -Seller  is  evi- 
dently born  to  lead  the  people. 
He  can  "but  barely  read — in  a 
kind  of  way."  "That  make 
against  ye,"  exclaims  Demos  : 

"  The  only  thing  against  ye — 
The  being  able  to  read  in  any  way  : 
For    now,    no    lead   nor    influence    is 

allow'd 
To  liberal  arts  or  learned  education." 

The  duty  of  the  Sausage- 
Seller  is  simple  and  easy  : 

''  The  easiest  thing  in  nature  ! — nothing 

easier  ! 
Stick  to  your  present  practice  :  follow 

it  up 
In  your  new  calling.      Mangle,  mince, 

and  mash, 
Confound  and  hack,  and  join  the  things 

together  ! 
And     interlard    your     rhetoric     with 

lumps 

Of  mawkish  sweet  and  greasy  flattery. 
Be  fulsome,  coarse,  and  bloody." 

The  newcomer  obeys  the 
injunctions  of  his  adviser,  com- 
pletely routs  Cleon,  the  Tanner, 
and  becomes  master  of  the 
State.  The  prayer  which  he 
makes  when  he  addresses  the 
Senate  is  answered  assuredly  : 

"  Ye  influential  impudential  powers 

Of  sauciness  and  jabber,  slang  and  jaw  ! 

Ye  spirits  of  the  market-place  and 
street 

Where  I  was  reared  and  bred — befriend 
me  now  ! 

Give  me  a  voluble  utterance,  and  a 
vast 

Unbounded  voice,  and  stedfast  im- 
pudence." 


Not  a  word  of  this  invocation 
has  lost  its  freshness  in-  the 
intervening  centuries. 

It  is  one  of  the  consolations 
of  politics,  a  consolation  freely 
administered  by  history,  that 
the  Tanner  is  doomed  always 
to  surrender  to  the  louder  voice 
and  rougher  methods  of  the 
Sausage-Seller.  The  Cleon  of 
these  times  is  learning  the 
lesson  which  sooner  or  later  all 
men  of  his  kind  must  learn. 
He  hoped  vainly  that  he  might 
set  the  wheel  of  progress  whirl- 
ing and  then  stop  it  when  he 
would.  He  believed  that  his 
promises  had  bound  the  people 
for  ever  to  his  girdle.  And 
then  suddenly  the  oracle  comes 
true,  and  the  Sausage-Seller, 
having  studied  the  Tanner 
with  care  and  profit,  bounds 
upon  the  platform,  and  the 
poor  Tanner,  with  his  promises 
and  his  gibes  and  his  anecdotes, 
falls  suddenly  into  the  pit  of 
oblivion.  We  can  almost  find 
it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  our 
Cleou  of  to-day.  Mr  George 
has  gone  farther  on  the  road  of 
noisy  rhetoric  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  spoken 
louder  and  oftener  and  more 
carelessly  than  any  demagogue 
of  modern  times.  He  has  said 
whatever  he  thought  suitable 
to  his  purpose,  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  was  true 
or  not.  If  he  could  found  an 
argument  upon  the  unculti- 
vated Highlands,  why  shouldn't 
he  ?  Only  let  him  keep  safely 
this  side  of  the  Tweed.  And 
then  comes  along  Mr  Larkin, 
who  knows  all  that  Mr 
George  can  teach  him,  and 
something  of  his  own  besides. 
"  To  hell  with  contracts !  " 
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"Damn  the  Empire!"  These 
are  phrases  which  Mr  George 
dare  not  use.  He  has  forced 
his  note  as  far  as  ever  it  will 
go,  and  it  will  not  go  as  far  as 
that.  And  Mr  Larkin  is  as  yet 
on  the  threshold  of  his  career. 
He  has  still  many  a  lesson  to 
teach  and  learn.  Had  there 
been  no  Mr  George  there  would 
have  been  no  Mr  Larkin.  That 
is  true.  Cleon,  in  other  words, 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Sausage-Seller.  But  Mr  Larkin 
may  now  use  as  strong  lan- 
guage as  ever  he  likes,  knowing 
well  that  those  late  masters  of 
invective,  Messrs  George  and 
Churchill,  cannot  compete  with 
him  for  an  instant.  It  is  a  sad 
comment  upon  the  transitori- 
ness  of  human  glory.  The 
demagogues,  who  believe  their 
influence  eternal,  sun  them- 


selves but  for  a  moment  in  the 
light  of  the  people's  counten- 
ance. Their  sovereignty  passes 
from  them  as  soon  as  ever  a 
pupil  is  found  with  a  louder 
voice  and  a  rougher  vocabu- 
lary. At  present  Mr  Larkin  is 
supreme.  We  shall  hear  no 
more  of  his  unhappy  prede- 
cessors. He  has  but  to  obey 
the  cordial  invitation  of 
Demos  : 

"  As  for  yourself,  I  give  you  an  invita- 
tion 

To  dine  with  me  in  the  hall.  You'll 
find  a  seat 

Which  that  unhappy  fellow  held  before. 

Take  this  new  robe  !  Wear  it  and 
follow  me  ! " 

So  the  Sausage-Seller  ousts 
the  Tanner.  But  who,  we 
wonder,  is  waiting  round  the 
corner  to  get  the  better  of  the 
Sausage-Seller  ? 
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